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FOUR POEMS 

B \ Sir Raiiivdranatb Tacose, D Litt 


ELUSIVE 


RECKLESS 


She came for a moment and walked away, 
leaving her whisper to the soath w ind 
I and crashing the lowly flowers 
as she w alLed aw ay 

1 searched for themysterj of her thought 
tn her eyes 

and her hps silent with the harden of 
songs 

The moonlight fell like an ansv^ing ki«s 
as she flung her glance at>de sky 
• • jind walkea awayr 
1 While her steps left a memory of music 
along the grassy path 
I wondered il the secret she held in her heart 
were happy orsad, 

, ^ if she w ould ever come hack 

or follow the track ofdreiras 
^ as she walked away 


* ADVbNTUKB 

* I shall not wait and w atch in the house for 
thy coming, 

hut will go forth into the open 
for the petals fall from the drooping flowers 
and time flies to its end 
The wind is op, the water is rufiled, — 
be swift and cut the rope 
let the boat dnft in midstream, 

" for time flies to its end 

The night is pale the lonely moon 
as plying its ferry of dreams across the sky 
The path is unknown, but I «ball heed it 
not, 

my mind has the wings of freedom and 
I know that I shall cross t^^dark 
Let me bat start on myjoarney, 
for time fliei# to its end 


For once be reckless, prudent tra% eller, 
and utterly lose thy path 
L-“ta mist descend upon the wideawake 
light of thy day 
There waits the Garden of Lost Hearts 
at the end of the w rong road, 
there thegra«:s is strewn with the wrecks 
of red flowers, 

V there goes on the game of breaking and 
mendins' 

at the shore of the troubled «ea 


Long hast tjiou watched over thy store of 
weary years , 

let It he stripped bare 
like a tree of its leaves m a storm 
Put on thy forehead the tnnmphal crown 
of losing nil in heedless baste 




SPRING 


Men Come Spring, with all thy splend 
our of songs and lavish life, 
Women squandering perfume upon the air 
till it overflows 

Men stirring the heart of the earth 
with a shiver of awakeraent 
Vforaen Come in a hurricane of joy, 
la a tumult of dance. 

Men hum away the bonds of languor, 
stnkinglife’s dimness 
into a flame hurst 

W'omeo Come into the tremulous shade of 
Malatj, athrill with the urge of 
new leaves and outbreak of 
flowers 

Men Eager Pilgnm hurrying on thy 
endless quest of Paradise, 
follow thy path of song 
through passionate hearts 
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Women Come into the glimmer ordayfall, 
into the miJnight hush ^ 

, into the laughter of the rusbmg 
water, 

into the lake’s dark dumbness 

Men Like a sn ordstroke of lightning, 
like a storm upon the sea, 

• come into the midst ofthcchm 
orous morning 
of the busy town and field. 


,, of all works and words 
and efforts of Man 

Women Let thy anklets keep rhythm and 
thy breath break into music 
Come decked withjasmmes and 
mantle of gleaming green 
Men Come impetuous Youth, 

proud warrior, with locks flying 
in the air like a flame, 
rush into the fight 
and conquer death 


§ 1. Charges agamst our graduates 

I N all civilised countries ne^t to reliffton 
questions provoke \he 

ensSr”Lat'"lf'5h“' 


the vernacular medium 

MEWS OF AN OLD TEACHER 


Madras and Allahabad in recent years 
We are not concerned today with investi 
gating the cause of suvh cxeessire "plough 
•ng.” — whether it is due, to irrational 
seventy on the part of the examiners, 
laefBciency on the part of the teachers or 
a Cniel lenieocr m thf> Inuvr 


^ucational system and method? DreDalS* »a«ffic>«ncy on the part of the teachers or 
the ground for constructue leniency^ in the lower examma 

sbonTd be welcomed because “P to the D A We only desire 

™th the etistiog svsllm^ Ute Inghtfol waste oNouog 

healthy sign of laterest Vn edJeaSootiS T" ’’"'1^ fiilores 

of the spirit of progress lo the commtintlv inVOlvC 


of the soirit nf ‘'J «au«atioa an 

But ‘h® community 

on the subiMt^the'*™ * public discussions 

Xcation ,n products of English 

5'"t ■Ji™" f' “"-Jo? 

India The^new journalism m 

*t IS Bssertml graduates 

they are fit to originality and depth , 
aot m“Ee„ ““J PRaders but 

O'^JU creative power rrinerudition Auctuasm uciween the (English; 

T of 'sfrerafed'*’’', 

hoivy 'a.a?i™S?l“‘'»‘“»W‘<io.., ,b, w. l . 


«!. cA.uiainaLiuns involve WhSisrespon 
sible for it and how long will it continue 
without being remedied ? Where lies the 
r«uw<ly ’ rAat IS worth inquiring into * 
Tlie aim of education is not to pump 
luformatioii into a mao, but to develop lire 
■^*nt faculties If w e Study two plays of 
Shakespeare at college, -it is only to tram 
ourselves in the art ol understanding other 

I pKys of the same writer without the help 
of a teacher Then, again, the educated 
man must prove himself fitter for his* 
duties than his uneducated brother, other 
w ise his education has no justification 
How far has this been the case w ith us 
uuntig the last generation ? The charges 
brought against our graduate®, by our 
own countrymen even oftener than by 
foreigners, are — , 

(a) Our studies are not kept up after 
leaving college , and, hence, Bngbsh educa 
tion does not become a part of our life, nor 
does It inflaence our outlook upon the 

Sol (Englisl*) 


thv hrav, '•niaVS . ■J'^tvo. , 

somct.mv, 1^80““ 


as in 


acquire too much of book 
knowledge of the theory of 
things, bat lack general intelligence and 
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the power of readily and saccessfuUj to teach us in a language la which we do 
adapting ourselres to ne\\ things vot think,— alangaagewhich wedo not use 

(c) Few or none among our graduates at home, in the market place, in the work- 
reach the position of experts or attain to shop — ^and often not even in the club, — a 
perfection in their particular branches language the use of which always requires 
We are an army of raediocres a straining (however secret) of the mental 

id) No addition has b“en made by ns to powers, even on the part of the greatest 
tht world’s stock of knowledge , in the amongus A process of perp“tual tjtas/a 
temples of Saraswati in England, Germany tioa cannot be a mental recreation s 

and France the modem Indians are Theexpeneace of other countries may 
regarded as “intellectual Panahs help us to understand the situation m 

§2. The charges examined India better In the Middle Ages educa- 

The last two of these charges refer to tion in England was imparted through the 
very ambitious ideals, and shall leave medium of a foreign tongue, vir , Latin, 
them out of our consideration here Time and students had to answer questions in 
IS, also, supplying on answerto them the same language Hence culture was 

^Ve turn to the general intellectual level confined to a very small section of the com 
of our graduate*, which is rather low muoity, and intellectual barrenness was 
(People wlio know both the countries say the result Some good lawyers and tbeo- 
that it IS no higher for the “Poll’’ or logians were, no doubt, producpd, but not 
Pass B A degree at Oxford or Cambridge a *ingle original thinker or writer In Scot- 
jBut then England and EoglishSociety have land, lectures on philosophy were delivered 
’certain curatives which we lack ) m Latin up to 1700, when the mother 

True University educatiou must, no tongue of the students was adopted m 
doubt, form the character, develop the teaching and examination , and the Scot* 
intellect, and infuse the spint of j^rcbing ^ish intellect at oacefiower^ man array 
for and accepting the truth X^Jart from iJCjilnlosophers who are the glory yof 
thfi fbfluegce of welforganwra corporate English literature— Hamilton, Reid, Stew* 
life m resideotial colleges, and the personal art, and others 

example of good ieacbers m all colleges, In bnglnnd to^Iay many students read 
^re can inflnence our students only through advanced works wntten in German or 
books We must give them good books, French, but they are tanght and examined 
and we must make them read them, think la their ojoffcer tong'ue In Japan, German 
6n them, and then try to apply their or English is compulsory as a second 
knowledge to the world around them It, language, and not as the pnncipal medium 
therefore, logically follows that our teach of instruction and examination Hence 
mg misses its highest possible results m , their knowledge is real and deep, while 
proportion as our pupils do not revert to ours is often rudimentary or mere book- 
books m later life Where this is the case learning dissociated from life 
It IS due to three causes- (X) The high ,Take an example A Matriculation 
standard of living we have recently adopt- candidate in India is usually 16 or even 17 
ed, which leqmres strenuous work in pro- years old He may be lairly compared 
fessional life in order to secure the neces with a Cth form bov in a’ school in 
sary income W’e cannot afford to rest orj England The Indian boy is tanght and 
enjoy ourselves or even take a holiday, (asj examined in a history of India wntten m 
Enropeans mvanably do, with the result, English, and because English is a foreign 
of lengthening their lives) tongne to him, in order to dimmish the 

(2) Modern Indian society has Counter pressare on him, the size of this history ol 

attractions, even among the things of the India has been wi'ely reduced to about 
mind, which lure us away from English 150 pnnted pages He therefore reads a 
book* very elementary work, which merely gives 

(3) We have to use an abnormal a hazy picture and burdens his memory, 

medium of instruction This last briogs without teaching him the philosophy of 
aje to the mam point of mv di^urse history, or unfolding the full panorama of 

§3. lotelleehud effects of nttbg a foreign India’s growth through the ages The 

tongue English bov of a corresponding standard 

If the end of education is to make men rcods a historv of hisconntry wntten in his 
think, then it is unquestionably ahnorma/ mother tongue , he can therefore easily and 
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miaiied by Iiis teacher study n truly in 
structi\e anl lar^ie h story of Eigland 
like John Richard Green s great work 
Tims our insisfcerce on the English 
medium for Indian boys compels our sons 
when 17 years old to read works meant 
for little boys of ten and thus cramps their 
mind« jVkhile hnglish Matncs come equip 
ped mth advanced knowlelge suited to 
their age Supposing that English Gth 
form bo>s were taught Roman history 
written in Latia and asked to wntc their 
answers ta Latin tlieir historical know 
ledge would be extremely scanty and 
puerile though their knowledge ol the 
Latin tongue would be a trifle better 
Knowleg le ot things would be sacnficed to 
mere knowledge of words That is the 
unhappy coaditioo of Indiau stadents 
■ to-day 

§ 4 The rival ichooli of educabonal 
expert# on the vernacular taediutn 
The evil had attracted the attention of 
m'tnv lodian educationists anl well wish 


that the Middle Ciiglish Examination* 
passed students (who had b"en accustom'^ 
to Btghsli as a second language only), 
when they join a Matriculation school, 
(usually in til' 3rd class or 4th form* I'o 
doubt shovN remarkable superionty to the 
bojs trained from the beginningm If E 
Schools m Mathematics History and 
Sanskrit through the English medium, bat 
this superiority rapidly disappears m a 
lew years white their deplorable inferiority 
m English continues throughout their aca 
dcmic career ’ 

Ttic other par»r whose chief exponent 
was the poet Rabindranath Tagore, hefd 
that by teaching Mathematics History; 
Science and Geography in our thother 
tongue, we can not only seCii];e greater 
thoroughness but also effect a reduction of 
the time taken m teaching these subjects ' 
and the time so saved may be used in mv 
tngthcboysa more tliorougb knowltdge 
of English Thu«, according to him the 
vernacular medium would ensure a deeper 
knowledge of things and of the Engnsb 
■ ‘ * at tl e same time ‘ 


ers of our boys very early As far back as^fangonAalso a 
1807 or so at the instance of Sic Gurudax^ • . 

Baneiji and Babu Hirendra Nath Diitt, fhe §6 OBV»>on# I® the Tem^eulat • 
Bengali Sabitya Parishad consulted more meaium aomered 

than a hundred experienced teachers and Mr N N Ghoshs view was based upon 
public leaders and published their views on a misconception From the example of 005 
the subject in one rolum* Opinion was exceptional scholars be imagined tliat 
then found to be sharply divided into two when our average school boys are asked to 
schools The drst ably represented by prepare a subject (such ns History) in Eng 
Mr N a Ghosh (Principal Mctropilitan Isli they rcail good pieces of literature 
Institution , Mr H M Pcrcival (Professor beanng on that subject He forgot that 
Pres dcncy College Calcutta) and Rai 99 boys out of a hundred would readonly 
Balialur Radhika P Mukliciji (Inspector acrambook m which thcicfonuation has 
of Schools) held that the best ay to im b-eo bo led down to tliesfn«lle»t compass, 
prove a boys knowledge of English 13 to and literary beauties pruned nway as use 
make him read English books m ell snb- less I Or, oftener, they would commit to 
jects and not to relegate English to the memorj a catechism on the subject or so- 
— n€!tr*tMo-rn',r!«^>»nT!<’ rtrmnj-n'*' .#tV- .CViiWiV omf SlTsT Pilfy" jJliMft'iWWy iVatf* .AftRTOeC? 

which are cercifted as infallible at the Mat 
nculation exnmination I fhc actual re- 
sult, as every school master m India 
knoivs IS neither the acquisition of a real 
knowledge of/acts nor a decent mastety of 
the Cnglish language 

Even our very best boys suncr to some 
extent from this abnormal system The 
present writer if be may be pardoned for 
refemng to las own ense^ was one of the 


^wished our College students to stvitn in 

ot i nglisli literature and thus make 
a mother tongue to themselves 
Prof JVrcival held thit the vcmacuJar 
medium of teach ognod examination might 
for those who wanted to stop at the 
' iculalion examination but for those 
o wanted to go through a college 
Lnghsh should be the medium in 
-ibjects from as early a stage in the 


sirom as enriy a stage in tre retemiig to ms own case, was ouc 01 me 

possible otherwise they would best scliolaN^f his university in English^ 

It difhciilt to folio V lectures and read but he frankly confesses th4t he didnotnt 
hooks in End sh 11 the college the time of his first reading it under 
Radhika Babu strengthened bis stand certain passages tri Hunters Ehe/ 
I bv ixfernng to the wdl known fact liutorj' of the Indian People- an excellent 
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piece oi literature w itch wia hts Matn 
culation C lurse (He ho v \cr did not 
u e any crib But thit is imnatenal to 
the question before us ) 

Tnen-cesiitj of the veniacuWr me hum 
from the educations/ point ofMe«viias 1 
liop“, b cn established beyond dispute 
By large numbers of our countrymen it is, 
however, objected to from certain other 
points of Mew The first objection \s poll 
tica} amidst the Babel of India s tongues, 
Eogltah IS the only possible uai\ersal Jau 
guage and the pnly means of communica 
tioq and national union to the yanous 
races inhibiting this y is t contine nt of a 
country 

My answer to this objection is that 
English IS at present an instrument of 
thought and medium, of expression to only 
a few lakhs of men out of a population of 
31 crores A l“w lakhs more can talk 
‘ pigeon English ’ like the Chinese at Can 
ton but their mastery of the language is 
not sufficient to enable them to write 
letters or read books in it and the use to 
which they at present put thci^Engli«h 
can be equally well «erved by tj^t^railway 
tt*irtller a Hindustani wlv^ all of us 
possess Political union br means of a 
thorough knowledge of English is feasible 
pnly la the case of our ‘ upper ten thou 
sand But what means of union do you 


and e\cn newspaper^ And this sam-ness 
would certainly ujt ctase when our boys 
ar taught and esarained m their mother 
toagu“ because the English pipers con 
du ted by Indians would remain, the 
Cnglis i language and literature wpuld 
remain f ir th-* instruction of the upper 
ten, only the middle ten millions would 
then beg n to t ilk i itelligeatly au3 think 
rationally in their mother tongue instead 
of tall mg in pigeon English and not think 
lugatall * 


propose for the middle teu tuilhons who 
can not read English daily papers cor 
speak anything hut pigeon Cnglish > 

Happily, community of language is not 
so important an element in nation building 
as community of thought and life Lang 
uage is only an mstrnment for the purpose 
of national union, but thought or life is 
the essential thing Readers of De Toeque 
Tille’s ^Ancien Regime will remember how 
that gifted writer shows that a wonderful 
sameness of thought had spread over 
France on the eve of the Revolution of 
1789 and made the Revolution possible, 
though the immense majority oi French 
men in that age were illiterate 

In India today this sameness of thought 
or uniformity of culture is being cflepted 
by oUr vernacular newspapers an 1 maga 
zmes wbicb, 1 admit merely reproduce 
the thoughts and spirit of our English 
papers. But the Sgency that equally and 
directly effects pur national n^ion is vema 
cular and not 1 nglisb There is a w onder 
ful sameness betJ^eeQ the best Bengah, 
Marathi, Hindi and Gujrati magazines 


§ 7 Practical difficalties considered 
Tli- second o ijcction is based upon the 
unequal development of the different Indian 
\ ernaculars , for example Bengali \iar ithi, 
Gu_jrati Hindi and iciugn have each a 
more advanced more varied nnd more 
numerous litcnture than sav Panjabi 
Kanaresc or bindhi , and therefor" vvhile 
collegiate instruction can be immediately 
given in the former group of v ernaculars it 
IS impossible vv ith the latter group 

My answer is why should the back 
ward races drag the more advanced races 
^i<^wn to thepit of intellectual barrenness 
; a>^ n ere verbal knowledge ? Why shhuld 
the only rational elucation be denied to 
millions 'imply because a few hundred 
thousands of other people are notreadv 
for It ’ •' 

A third objection is that where the 
population IS composed of the members of 
two or three different tongues, and only 
the vernacular of the majority can be 
adopted in the class room, the minority 
'peaking the other vernaculars will be 
excluded from instruction Not necessarily 
I repl> Th-se minorities may be con’ 
centrated m their sp cial schools, where 
their mother tongue would be used A 
few isolated students, like Madrasi boys 
m a Bengil town or Bengali boys in a 
Panjab town will suffer, no doubt. But 
that IS no reason for denying true educa. 
tioii to the immense mass of Bengalis or 
Panjabis 

And even these minorities need not 
suffer If they use textbooks written m 
theirownveniaculars up to the presenbed 
standard of their province, they will 
scar«ly feel the absence of a teacher 
familiar with their vernaculars, because 
where books are written m one’s mother 
unaided I 

The difficulty vyill be only m examining I 
them m small isolated places, And* 
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supposing that tliey hive to read the Central Text boo’c Committees and Boards 
vernacular of the province, they will be ofStudies 

hardly w orse off than now E\ cry average To my mind th* most fatal objection to 

Bengali school boy can derive no less the extension of th- vernacular medium 
instruction from n flinrli history of India above the Intermediate standard is not the 
than he at present does from a history of lack of suitable textbooks (for that want 
the same country written m English which can be very soon and very easily removed), 
he undfrstinds imperfectly The only but the utter absence o{ A/,gAer ivoris m 
sufferers will be a few, rtx the best boys our vernaculars Such a state of things 
foreign to the province, who are very would mevitablv lower the intellectual 
strong in English level of the vernacular university, were one 

After all, these minorities cannot turn created just now Where all the scholarly 
the scale against millions who will benefit books, works of reference, learned lonmals, 
by the vernacular medium To serve a and special treatises are written m English 
few we are now content with a low and the students have a limited mastery 


“general ’ standard for all by making 
that standard English, 

§ 8. The true objections. 

* As a practical teacher, I anticipate that 
the most serious obstacle to the extended 


of English, their knowledge is sure to be 
confined to their (vcmacurar) text boobs 
and their teachers’ lectures , they cannot 
supplement these two scanty sources by 
private reading and they miss the true end 
— - , , ,, of university education , they cannot gam 

use of the vernaculars tn colitis wtM he intellectual Ireedom and they cannot be 
their present poverty in scholarly books come true scholars If. for instance, I have 
The stage to which university instruction to study the nneieotHiDduremams of Siam 
(as distinct from school teaching) coo and Indo-Chma, m which subject ell the 
be carried on m a vernacular depends Jjest booU are m French, and I possess 
on ythe amount, vanety and value ofi/'only ao eli^ntary knowledge of that 
the literature already available fn tongue, it w^be a slow and pwnfnl talk 
that vernacular An example will make to me to read these French book', and I 
my meaning clear Bengali is said to be should, li 1 were a student preparing for an 
the richest among the Indian tongues, but elimination withia a limited time, be. 
even in Bengali there is no translation of tempted to confine myself to my (English 
Viucent Smith's Ear/^ History^or Inoia, or vernacular) text book on the subject nnd^ 


Macdoncll s History of isansknt Literature, 
Tout or Omin’s School History of Eag 
lard, Bury's Greece or Shuckburgb’s Rome, 

not to speak of more advanced or 

specialised treatises in English Oar 
poverty IS eien greater in respect efscicnti 
fic works 

To this it i3 answered that as soon as 
the vernacular medium is recognised by the 


my professor’s spoken words without any' 
meins of correcting or supplementing 
them 

If however, the introduction of the ver 
nacular medium does not result in a lower* 
ing of our hoys’ knowledge of English, the 
above objection cannot hold good Actual 
expenence alone can show whether such 
will be the result or not The example of 


jinv'wmvti'f gyuidJi/viks.inailLsr^tefits.wxuiW Jvyoi 

be written in our mother tongue A horde however, does not incline one to be opti 
of hungry literary hacks are, no doubt, mistic 

watting/br tbatday But what would be . 1 1 * 

thevalue of their works’ I have heard it §9* What ii pracUcable at present 
openly argued m our Literary Conferences To sum up, I think it is practicable and 
and Academies that the introduction of the necessary at the present day to make Ben 
vernacular medium in our colleges was gab the medium of teaching and examina 
necessary as the best means of enriching tion in our schools and also in our colleges 
our literature and giving bread to onr up to the Intermediate standard only 
, authors I Tins is putting thecart The boys may read English books but 
the horse It should never be for they must aihurer in Bengali In scientific 
that the great literature of Englind subjects I'ngliili technical terras should be 
♦he creation of text book writers , freely either written m Fnglish or transit 
his grown out of the pitronageof a terated in Bengali Dutnngels and minis 
body much larger and lar wiser than onr ters of grace defend ns from the philological 
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horrors coined by the Bangiya Sahttya 
Panshad and the Nagri Prachanm Sabha 
m their ‘ Glossary of English Scientific 
terras translated into the Vernacular 
{Baija'imk Panbhasha) 

1 do not share the linguistic punst’s 
horror of such mixture of tongues The 
English themselres have it, eg, gas is a 
word of Dutch origin and not English, but 
it has been bodily taken into the English 
vocabulary Why then should not wena 
turahse it in our tongue unchanged instead 


of adopting a polysyllabic monstrosity of 
Sanskrit ongin to express its meaning ' 
Our pandits have b“en the greatest ene 
miesofthe introduction of the vernacular 
medium by their insistence on a difficult 
artificial literary Bengali style, Uihich is 
often more obscure than bnglish to tts 
Allow a simple unadorned vernacular 
style mihe answers at University* exami 
nations as the best means of ensuring true 
know ledge 

Japunath Sarkae. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 

By K iM PANtKtwAR D A (OlOV ), M R A S , DiXOV bCHOL^R 
OF Christ CmjRcn, Oxford 


ThB Paont,EYl 3 OF lUDUU Eoocatios 

Tbe qoestioaa of natioaal edecAdon aatwer tbem 
aa joa will touch the li(« and deatbofoatiooa — 
}i3eoBat iSorlej of niaekbare ^ 

• • ^ 

T hought ana word, it has been weU 
said, are inchoate action , and every 
iustituttoa*that considers its moral or 
•legal right as an insufficient guarantee for 
Its continued existence tries to control not 
♦ only men’s actions but their thoughts and 
words Every government that is interest 
ed m maintaining the st'ifus quo thus 
fiads itself invanably trying to mould the 
thoughts and opinions of men, not merely 
m those spheres that directly affect the 
governmental institutions but in all the 
varied phases of human activity The 
best method of such a control has been at 
all times recognised to lie m the effective 
manipulation of the educational machinery 
of the community The extreme repabli 
camsm of the government of France is 
being imposed upon the community by its 
educational policy, just m the same way 
as the autocratic monarchy of Prussia 
tries to perpetuate itself by a State control 
of the universities 

This pnnctple, which has been from 
time immemorial the mainstay of every 
party in powet^ is best illus^ated by the 
educational policy of the ^itisli govern 

I meat lu India Indeed, education seems to 
have been at np time free and nuhmdered 
in our coantry, Brahmiuicat India nsed 


all the power which It possessed in trying 
to impose a statu8_e<lucntion which would 
perpetuati* its own supremacy It is easy 
^or a critic to find exoct parallels for our 
p^seut educational disabilities m^tbe 
general policy of Brabmmical India If 
we now object that education is given to 
ns through the medium of a foreign 
language, it could effectively be pointed 
out that Brahminical India did the same 
thing, insisted on education through 
Sanskrit which was somewhat like a 
foreign language to the vast majority of 
the inbabitaots of that time as English is 
today If we now object that naval and 
military edncalion is prohibited and 
opportunities for higher engineering and 
constructive skill are denied to us under 
the British government, it could be pointed 
out that the punishment for a Sudra bear 
log the sacred words of the Vedas was 
mutilation And that at no time of Indian 
history were educational disabilities so 
wide, and so rigorously enforced as in 
Brahminical India 

Such an argument does our cause no 
barm It only establishes beyond doubt 
our principle that the powers that be has 
always tried ‘to continue to be' by an 
effective control of opinion through the 
educational machinery In India under 
Britain, as m India under the Brahmins, 
the preservation of racial supremacy is the 
fundamental and apparently unalterable 
maxim of policy This distrust of freedom 
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13 the basic fact tliat wc have to face ani weans cseap'* this vigorous ami all cm 
any reconstruction of Indian Elucational bracingcontrol ofthe Indian bureaucracy 
values must be preceded by a change in It is suspe ted and uatchej Th* Govern 
this essentially wrong attitude tov,anls went rescrics the right of disapproving 
social growth the nomination of any professor It re 

Indian cducatiOQ is now wholly under fuses to sanction Hindi ns the metliumof 
the control of the State The State education When even such n satellite m 
manages and moulds educational policy stitution is uuderSusptcion, it is impossible 
and ide&I as thoroughly and as effectively that independent experiments suenasthe 
ns ever the Uralimaas or the Jesuits tliJ Gurukula <in t the Sitittuilcetan should be 
The universities are founded on govern leftalone TIk Oorernment is keeping a 
ment charter and exist on its sufleraiicc watclifuleye on them and wc may be ccr 
Their governing bodies are government tain that it would never allow those insti 
controlled Their examinations arc the tutions m any wav to interfere with its 
only gateway to government appointment g ncr il policy of educational servility 
thus discouraging all independent educa Th s however is not ILl only defect of 
tional attempts It inspects the curricu our elucational policy An education for 
lum, discourages tl e stuJy of ccrlam sub the express purpose of maintaining status 
jects encourages the extensive diduEioa of relations necessarily tcids to become 
certain others and tries tocircumscrilie the formal Its methodology becomes rigid 
intellect m narrow grooves It limits the an I loses its manning As it is animated 
activity of the teacher prohibits him from by no pnne pie of progression but only hr 
having opinions ou vital questions im a desir*. to better the machinery itsforiuni 
poses upon him obligations which no tsm comes to b* of th* most deadening 
honourable and patriotic citizen coold type ensuring n Chinese type of station 
accept The history of the educational nry socn^ty Sich a process is inevitable 
pol|cy in India is the lii«tory of the prop/and the Tl^ationol polcy of the British 
gressive systematisation of this distnis^^ Governmcnt^nce 1834^ has sl^owu'tlns 
treedom of the progressive adoption of tbe more conclusively than ever k 

principle of status education of the pro Macaulay wrote his omniscient minute 
gre«sive elaboration of tbe methodology to In that year It laid ohee And for ever tLe^ 
realise that principle liasis of tiie Anglo Indian system of educa 

This distrust of freedom which thus tioi AVe are not concerned here with a 
makes a constructive iiationahst educa criticism of that system , our busmc's m* 
tional ideal imperative is seen not only lO this essay is to analyse nnd interpret the 
higher education but more aigaificantly to Educntionol Ideal of Indian Nationalism 
the policy pursued by the bureaucracy What we have to recognise with regar 1 to 
with regard to primary education Jn tbe Anglo-Indian system is that from 1834 
fetudying it, one fact seems patent the its tendency haS been to become progre». 
bureaucracy are afraid ‘of educating the tively unreal so that today it is a 
people Nothing' shows bettef the moral machinery which stunts our growth, a 
weakness of tbe British bureaucracy in mass of unienhty expressing no inenning 
India than the ui doubted fact that they anil c''pa.blc oX expre'SiSg s-cise, a sysiem 
have definitely diwoaraged compulsory which tortures us hy its elaboration and 
primary education By raising tbe cost of kills our mind nnd soul by its barrenness 
' higher education they have tried to limit Lord Curzou was the only viceroy who 
the higher education of tbe people By came to India with any ideas oh education 
refusing them universal primary education He recognised tbe mischief that bad been 
they have tried and ma very great measure done in the preceding 65 years and valiant 
succeeded in keeping tbe people ignorant ly tried to reform it In an address to the 
The universal control of our educa ^ucational Conference at Simla he ex 
tional institutions by the bureancracy pressed in bis own magniloquent style all 
the most demoralising fact in the the glaring defects of the Anglo Indian 
problem of our natiocal system declaimed Svith vehemence 

xistcnce Even such institutions as against the Vttempt to transplant the 
the Benares Hindu University, which smaller educational flora from the hot 
comes into existence tvith tbe bless houses of Europe’ into ais entirely diflerent 
xngs -of the Government, do not by any atmosphere The never cndihg revolution 
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of the examination wheel by which the 
educational fate of a man was settt“(l met 
with the violent disapprobation of Lord 
Ctirzon Indian education, he admits, is 
restricted in its aims and destructive in its 
methods *It is of no use’, says he, ‘to turn 
out respectable clerks, muusiffs or vakils if 
this IS done at the expense of the intellect 
ofllie nation ' 

Lord Curzon’s criticism of the educa 
tional policy of the British Goiernmeot 
was crushing and conclusive But liis re 
formative attempt, it must be admitted, 
ended in a total failure His ideal was not 
free education, but an education controlled 
by the State The Apostle of Efficiency 
cannot tolerat** a variety of institutions 
with diGerent ideals and methods They 
must needs he regulated by the State The 
Universities already under Government 
influence must become directly Government 
controlled, otherwise they won’t beeffi 
cient— as though efficiency were the end of 
educational institutions The Raleigh 
Commission reported very much as Lord 
Curzon desired la spite of the^w^^orous 
protest of Sir Gurudas Baanep.eff; the Com 
mission caftie to the conclusion that the 
cost of higher education should be raised 
and that a greater control of the university 
by the Government wiU tend to education 
al efficiency 

*The Indian national movemeut had 
watched with great anxiety the restless 
activity of Lord Curzon ID this field The 
Congress awoke at last to the extreme 
importance of the problem when the 
mradhng hand of Lord Curzon showed 
■«4hem that the future of their country was 
being trifled with by an Anglo Indian 
Committee Till now the Congress had 
shown a fatuous indiflerence to this 
supremely important subject The pres 
sing necessity of a national programme 
in edui^ation and the fatal danger of allow 
mg an alien Government full control of 
the training of the youth of the nation, 
patent enough to ordinary observers of 
political life, were completely ignored 
the Congress until this time It is true 
that a few devoted spirits of the Congress 
movement bad for a long time seen the 
imperative charactel* of this problem Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Surendra ftfcth Ban 
neijea Gopal Krishna Gokhale, and a few 
others had very eyiy m their careers 
recognised the necessity ofnationalcoatrol 
in education and had realised that the 
2 


[problem ol national education touched 
[ very Vitaliy the life and death of nations 
They had in their different spheres tried | 
to so've that problem independently of ? 
the Government But the Congress itself 
confined its activitiea to the strictly poli- 
tical problems as if the source from which 
all political action derived its Taotive 
force was not a question of politics at all 
But the threatening activity of the 
viceregal meddler awoke the Congress 
from its characteristic slumber The 
changed character of the Congress, its 
new and unbending nationalism, its 
gradual emancipation from the Bombay 
clique all contributed to the general acti 
a ity and life which that movement show ed 
during the latter part of the Curzonnn 
regime Lord Curzoa’s attempt to raise 
thecostofhigher education was therefore 
met with a direct challenge The Congress 
at Benares enunciated the formula of 
‘National Education under National 
Control’ Later events showed that this 
formula was interpreted m two entirely 
ways by the two differeot partis 
TM^ vital difference between the two 
parties showed itself even in the interpret- 
ation of this non political programme To , 
the Moderates of the Gokbale type national ' 
education and national control meant only 
an ^extension of the field for Indians in the 
S“rvice and ji greater_^8tudy oUndian sub ^ 
jects m the univeVsities~,To the Nationalists 
this formula meant something very difter- 
ent They interpreted it to mean the com 
plete nationalisation of educational macin 
iiery and absolute boycott of all the insti 
tiitions where the hand of the Government 
was suspected Thus the Congress com 
mitted itself to an undefined formula which 
only covered, as all formulae are perhaps 
meant to cover, fundamental differences of 
opinion Bebmd the united demand for 
national education under national control 
which the Congresa put forward in 1905 it 
was easy for the acute observer to see the 
uncompromising hostility between the 
Moderates and the Nationalists 

The cleavage of mnnion on the matter 
became vital when from the domain of 
congressional discussioa an attempt was 
made to translate it into the field of action 
Bengal institnted a Conned of National 
Education and it seemed for a time that 
the educational monopoly of the Govern / 
meat was passing out ot its hands But* 
the Bengal attempt faded as it was bound 
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to fait A (ItvisioQ bctivcen the purse and 
the brain of a concern cannot indeed con 
ditce to its success The moderatca 
beaded byRnshbehnn Chose commanled 
the purse, the natioaiJists beaded by Ara 
btnuo Ghose commanded the brams The 
Hindu revival which was at the basis of 
the neev nationalist movement had «carcc 
ly affected the moderates Tlicy were still 
the 'crowning product of the British rule 
as one of them expressed it They still 
looked to England for inspiration They 
were unwilling to nationalise education 
completely lest the croivmag product of 
the British rule’ might become extinct 
Arabindo and his party had no such fears 
They looked not to Europe but to India 
itself for inspiration To them all the 
faith of the moderates in the wonderful 
effects of the western education was but 
one of the many vile superstitions which 
the Anglo Indian system had sedulously 
cultivated As the experiment of national 
education progressed this divergence ot 
opinion came more and more to the front 
In a few years time the whole system li^ 
cAnplefeiy broken down Few tears oO 
be wasted on the failure of tins scUeme 
Ik only emphasised once more the funda 
mental political truth thatall great lostitu 

I tions that shape and mould the destiny of 
nations begin m individuals and not in 
collective organised groups The great 
pre revolutionary educational force in 
Europe was the Society of Jesus and it had 
its origin in the brain of Ignatius Loyola 
Comenius, Pestallozzi and Froebel and all 
the rest ot the great teachers that have 
revolutionised the educational systems of 
the world and thus directed the thought 
and evolution of mankind into widely dif 
ferent moulds were individuals and the in 
Btitotions that they set up did not owe 
+5 origin to the collective initiation of a 
up but to individual attempts to real 
what society had generally laughed at 
impracticable dreams In this matter 
as in others real progress can come only by 
» action of individuals and the Bengal 
Council of Education had this 
lasic fault It was left for antndiMdual, 
“ most eminent that Bengal has pro 
after Chaitanya, to realise the ideal 
National Education and Rabindranath 
'a school at Bolpur cau in this way 
u said to be the contribution of Bengal to 
the solution of this problem We shall 
examine it later 


The Bengal Council was perhaps the 
most typical attempt of moJern Anglicised 
and 'progressive' India in the educational 
field But the most remarkable expert 
meat both m educational ideal and peda* 
ogic methodology came not from Bengal 
at from the Punjab The Arya Samaj and 
the Hialu revival brought with them not 
only a new interpretation of the doctrines 
of Che Aryan religion but also a new out 
look on life ond anew conception of mental 
training The Aryas recognised more fully 
than the congressionists that the develop* 
meat of aa ludependeaC system of educa- 
tion must precede all attempts atrecoo 
struction and readjustment of the bases of 
Indian society This new attitude and 
outlook materialised in the Gurukula at 
Hardwar 

The Gurukula ideal of education is essen 
tially diSerent, not only from the Anglo 
Indian system but from the educational 
ideals of any of the modern countries It is 
an attempt to revitalise the ascetic spirit 
of the ancient Hindu Cultnre It is an 
experiK^t in assimilating as much of 
modern s^^ce ns is essential with the 
^int ol ou aucient civihsctioo " *rbe 
Gurukula tiies to found an Indian Univer 
sity, Indian in every s*nse, out of which 
would insca new Indian nation breathing 
the old vnd sacred atmosphere of the Vedas 
but tasting and relishing all that is useful 
and fine m the thought, literature ahd 
science of the modern nations 

This is we might say at once the 
right ideal But m the systematic elabora 
tiou of its methodology the Gurukula 
system tends both to an ascetic seventy*, 
and a cast iron formalom In taking the 
children away from the realities of 
domestic life and interning them for very 
nearly 18 vears la th* unreal surroundings 
of a ilinialayan monastery, the Arya Samaj 
theorists show an absolute ignorance of 
the fundamental ideas of education They 
forget the essential truth that an education 
which does not keep the child in touch with 
the realities of domestic life is no education 
ntall, that to be left after 20 years of 
restless mental activity m an unexplained 
and to him inexplicable environment is not 
only har,pfal but po^tively destructive, 
that such m divorce of life m knowledge 
and life in reality can only lead to intellect- 
ual insincerity absolutely incompatible 
with true education ' 

The pnswer which the Aryasamajists 
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make to this argnment is that family 
influence in India is on the wlioledctti 
mental to the full development of the child 
and that the less he sees of his family m 
his formative years the better This line 
of argument takes for granted that it is 
for his ciders to settle what is good for the 
child, and in eflect that the mind of the 
child is soft clay to be monlded and shaped 
as his elders desire This is the doctrine 
against •which the great Cotnenms and the 
no less great Rousseau preached with 
snch nnansn crable logic The child s mind 
IS not a virgin soil to nse the famous 
metaphor of Comcnius, to be soun by 
the teacher in a formal pattern This is 
the basic flaw of the Gucukula system 
It treats the children as so much raw 
matenal to be manufactnred by a longtime 
process into pious, patriotic, philosophical 
and literary citizens capable of carrying 
the Message oT the Great Arya Civilisation 
to all the known parts of the world 

Another and perhaps more eSective 
criticism on the Hardwar ideal is that it 
IS essentially rerivalistic and therefore 
lading m the element of progrjsftlon The 
ideals of yesteCday are useless if they are 
not interpreted from the point of \iew of 
the hfe of today The Gureknlas were 
pf^valent full 2000 years ago and it is a 
vam attempt even if U were possible to 
re^vitalise an institution which flourished 
under widely different conditions and to a 
very different time No nation can go 
hack and least of all conld we who boast 
of having had a continuous civilised 
existence for 2000 years, aff'ord to go back 
—•to a particular phase of our national 
evolution Societal traditions have their 
place m educational systems and in India, 
or at least in the fndia of the Indians such 
traditions are stronger than even a tradi 
tionalist could wish Every system of 
education should have both the binding 
conservatism of the social tradition and 
the fluidal mobility of a progressional ele 
ment The former is the hold of the past 
The latter is the problem of the present 
and the call of the future In Indian mstt 
tntions the former is predominant , the 
latter is deplorably lacking The Gurukula 
of Hardwar shows 4his defect of ,par insti 
tutions more conspicuously thyn anything 
in modern India 

The principle of individual freedom so 
crushed out in Haro war for uniformity of 
pattern is found to be the fundamental 


principle of the S'tattmket'in of Rabmdra 
nath Tagore The Bengal Council was not 
an educational experiment , it was solemn 
futility meant to be an educational de 
monstration But that unrest -w hich drove 
the fatuous Congress to do something in 
its own extremely futile manner led the 
most fertile mmd of modern Bengal *o em 
bark on an educational experiment the 
most unique of its kind m India The 
School at Bolpur showed once mote that 
experiment must begin, especially when the 
raw material on which it is begun is the 
most precious element in the nation, with 
tjie tested instincts of creative genius, and 
nbl by the commercial application of a 
uniform principle The Santiniketan grew 
out of Tagore’s bnias as the Academy 
grew out of Plato’s and the Bonnal School 
out of Pestalozzi s dreams 

Educational practice has from time im 
memorial been divided, as Mr Richmond 
well puts It, into that winch works 
through rales more than through syra 
pathy, and that which puts sympathy 
«^fore rule The Hardwar system ex 
eriiphfies the first the Bolpur system 
empn&es the second The Hardwar system 
works through the class assumes a um« 
formity of intelligence and interest Santi 
ttiketan works through the individual, 
treats ‘each case on its ow a merit’ wath no 
uniformity of pattern and preconceived 
notions as to what the child ought to be 
when grown up It assumes that every 
child IS born good but with different 
degrees of instinct feeling and intelligence 
The aim of all IS the same but the capabi 
lity of realising it differs in degree Thus 
each individual should be ministered to in 
the fashion that fits him and bnngs out 
and devciopes his qualities and not in the 
measure of another s wants and desires 
The teaching of tradition tends to 
societal control individual liberty tends 
to social freedom , but societal control and 
Individual freedom are not incompatible 
when we recognise that, individual liberty 
finds its highest and truest expression only 
under societal control But though they 
are not necessanlj incompatible popular 
instinct is right when it draws a dividing 
line between tbe rigid formalism of the 
traditionalist and the Sympathetic guid 
ance of tbe individualist The Gurukula 
stands for the control therefore for the 
limitation of the future by the experience, 
or the realised ideal of the past Bolp 
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stands for the ileal of fr^e deyelopment 
deriving inspiration from tradition but 
hindered ns little as possible bjr the dead 
^\elght ofa des re to bring back into ex 
isteuce an institution out or which life had 
flown centuries ago 

Both the GurukuH and the Santimhetan 
are only individunl attempts at the 
solution of a national problem Realisa 
tion of great principles can only come 
through the spontaneous energy of 
individuals but institutions meant for 
remedying crying evils have to originate 
not 111 the creative genius of a single man 
but m the general consciousness ot a 
nation and its collective initiative The 
Benares Hindu University is essentially a 
work of this kind It is not the reahsalion 
of a great principle or ideal but simply nn 
attempt to remedy tbe most conspicuous 
of all tbe evils of the Anglo Indian system 
of education Macaulay liad written with 
the sublime impudence that characterised 
hia peculiar talents that the Indian rtsorgi 
mento can come only through tbe wide 
diftusion of European culture and that- 
Indian civilisation whatever it may 
been worth was as dead as tbe Assyrian 
The palpable falsity of this view was 
manliest from its beginning Its im 
portance lies on Its results rather than on 
its ments From that day dates tbede 
plorablc divorce of Indian education from 
Indian thought and Indian feeling The 
universities of India were but faclones 
where a few were manufactured into 
Graduates and a good many more wrecked 
in the voyage of their intellectual I fe 
Ubat the Hindu University lias at 
tempted to do is to bnng Indian education 
into conformity with Indian culture With 
its many and patent faults we need not 
concern ourselves 'G'na’t we ^uoififi re 
cognise clearly is that tbe Hindu University 
diflers essentially from the Anglo Indian 
Universities m that the former exists for 
the express purpose of interpreting Hindu 
culture and as the material and tangible 
expression of the cultural unity of India 
Thus the Benares University is a far reach 
ing experiment remedial m its primary 
character but creating a new atmosphere 
vitalising old traditions mferpretmg 
racial ideals and spreading tbe thought 
and feeling of ancient and modern India 
Here w e have the right ideal But in the 
execution of that ideal lies unsolved the 
problem of national educatioo The 


Benares University is as eflcctively con 
trolled by the Government as its own losti 
tiitioiis The watchful eye of the Bureau 
cracy is on it and it is independent onl^ m 
name The experiincut is so important, the 
probable effects from it so far reaching, the 
success or failure of it so vital, that the 
Government acting on its irrational dts 
trust of free and uusbackled education con 
eidered itself justified m imposing its own 
Authority on it But when all is said of the 
influence of an alien Government, of the 
reactionary character of any institution 
that exists to interpret ancient ideals and 
not primarily to S"arcli for truth, of the 
mischief that it may originate due to its 
s ctanan character, of tbe great and cry 
ing evils such as tbe caste system which it 
may perpetuate when all is said, the 
Benares Hio lu University remains acapital 
fact which IS bound to influence our 
national evolution certainly lo a much 
better way than the Anglo Indian iiistitu 
tions 

Its chief defect we have noticed before 
It IS ren;^ial and therefore supplementary 
It does mhi^lve tbe educational problem 
of natiooalisV India It doesp not'efen 
face tbe issues boldly Out this must be 
admitted that it is a great step forward 
It IS the natural nucleus of any nation^ 
experiment in education Around it would 
gathermstitutions united in tbeirdiversity. 
inspired by the majestic flow of the sacred 
Gauges from whom as it was written of 
yore IS bouod to flow all that is good and 
great in India 

JI 

Up to now our work has been entirely * 
critical and estimative The greater task 
of stating and analysmg tbe problem and 
interpreting t’ue teniiency tft 'Vire new 
nationalists towards it remains 

What most strikes anyone who ap 

f iroocbes the problem of Indian Fducation 
rora any point of view is its appalling 
magnitude Here is a country with n 
population of 315 millions whose future 
salvation depends greatly upon the careful 
study and the right solution of this 
problem Here is a not inconsiderable 
portion of the human ^ind whose destiny 
depends a gtgatdeal upon those who have 
the lorcsightXo see and the energy and the 
enthusiasm to realise a right educational 
idea! The problem is tndeed bewildering 
in its variety It is as if one entered a 
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primeval forest, thick and cro\;dedwith difference even m these vital points This 
trees, with no gleim of li^ht to gmde process of disintegration can be arrested 
ones steps, with soft gra^s and wild only by a common language Is «:iicha 
creepers covering many a pitfall But it it thing possible , if possible, can Indian 
IS difhcult, nay almost impossible to Kationalists unaided by the all pervading 
traverse, we must also admit the ♦empta machinery of government realise it? This 
tion to persevere m the attempt is asgreat is the first question ne have to answer 
seeing that beyond this dark and untrav That English can never serve the purpose 
ers“d forest lies the promised land, the of a common language is a manifest fact 
land of a free and educated population that requires no argument to prove It 

Out of the wild variety of tins problem is so utterly foreign to us that education 
three factors stand out towering above lo it intolvcs nn enormous wa«8te of mental 
the rest They are the questions of a power This waste is suflcred not only by 
common language, of the education of those whose natural gifts are so overflow 
women and of the general policy and the ingasto be indiflercnt to its eflects but 
institutions by which to realise it The by everyone who desires to be educated in 
first question is whether India should be Inlia This is the explanation of the 
treated as a cultural unity, whether a new enormous number of failures in our univf r 
All Indian language, a modified Aryn sities, and of that unique and therefore alt 
EZiasha emhod^ng not only the culture of the more Iieartrending phenomenon of the. 
Ancient India, but assimilating the contn Indian educational world the “failed b A 
bution of the Mussalman inhabitants English can never become anything but the 
should be consciously evolved out The language lor a microscopic minority of our 
second question is whether we should inhabitants— the cidevaat Enrasian For 
perpetuate the status relation between us Indians it js and it will ever be a 
men and women in education wither an language in which to commit literary 
absolute equality of s«ic3 imAtlucational”^ suicide, a tongue which stifles our expres 
ijValtice 4 S not bound to .d^ct adversely site faculties a medium of exprerston 
the free progress of a family and social which kills alt the thinking power of our 
development Whether a different educa mmd The use ofa loreignTanguage as the 
,tional ideal for women is not desirable medium of pur higher education leaves us 
possible and practicable The third without a national genins in literature, m 
^question IS the question of the educational sciences and to thought Lord Curzon was 
principles and institutions, whether a essentially right, though lu a negative 
uniform general policy is desirab’e, if sense, when he said that the raising of the 
desirable how far it should be earned cOat of higher education would tend to the 
w hether the realisations of great principles betterment of India Such an admimstra 
does not come from the co ordination of tive act would limit the classes who would 
tested units, whether it would be more be affected by this intellectual ravage It 
desirable to nationalise interest than to would confine the intellectual exploitation 
juniyjycaalisfAt jxes* Ahf'm’aiprwAluws l.he .fr.w JKho jcinb T.h? 

of the problem which the nationalist has nary man though h“ does not gain, sorely 
to face not only when India governs her does not lose by this arrangement 
self but even today, because without at Setting aside therefore the impossible 
least a partial solution of the educational suppositioa that English can at any time 
problem Swaraj would remain an unrealis be the common language of India we are 

ed ideal * left with two alternatives, to wit — that 

The first question— that of a common we should choose as our common language 
language is one of the most pressing of either an unused language — dead langn 
our problems not only from an educa age as it is erroneously called— Sanskrit, 
tional but from a general nationalist Prakrit, or Classical Persian, or, one of 
point of view Without it all our efforts the chief Indian vernaculars, such as 
at united actiojjf must for ever remain Hindi, Bengali or Tamil Of these two 
virtually ineffective Itistrotf’that before possible alternatives we can dismiss the 
the British dominion India was one in first with a few words True that Sans 
Reeling thought and culture But today knt has the merit of being known and 
by the influenced of a foreign language her studied all over India It has also the 

different provinces are tending to a ment of being the common basis of all the 
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Indian lanfruaRC<i But at no^imedoesit Tirukural, and the noless subhracSongs of 
seem to Imve been extensively spolcen in Ranidas. become like the wonderful poems 
India and it IS hardly possible thatsneba of the l\clsh bards, or the reputed epics of 
language v\ith all its diflcrent of the Aztecs mcreobjects ofcunosity for 
verbal forms could ever be Spoken by the the antiquarians ? The fear is legitimate, 
man Persian, of cour«c, has though groundless The nnique greatness 
little claim to be the common language, oflndia lies in its wonderful diversity, and 
le^s the ideal of a great India must always 

Thus we are left with the indubitable remain a diversity ideal Is the attempt 
fact that tilt common language of India to create a common language an attempt 
can only be one of the three or four chief to create a vailonruty of thought and 
vernaculars of India The problem more expression? If it is, it is treason to India 
plainly stated becomes this which langu But under no conceivable circumstances 
age are we to choose, from among the can it be so A second language taught 
great vernaculars of Ii dia as the medium and spoken as such can never replace a 
of higher education and the basis of higher well cultivated mother tongue The 
communal life ^ The apparent contest is Bengali would be proud of Ins tongue as 
between Hindi, Bengali and Tamil But the famiban, the Gujcrati, the Punjabi 
the contest seems to mtf to be only an and the Malayab would be They would 
•apparentonc Neither Tamil nor Bengali, becultirated with greater rest and inter 
however cultivated their literatures be, est as the knowledge of the other Indian 
can claim to be anything but the language languages grew among the people The 
of a particular province, a language spoken objection therefore is groundless 
by ft sub nationality But the case of The proper education of women is the 
Hindi IS difierent The Hindi speaking next problem ^Ve have noticed that 
people do not inhabit a particular marked >bis probHm bos to be treated in three 
out portion of India It is in fact undey^mam hnesT^^ch are— first, whether sy^ 
stood all over North India It ft under should perpet^te the status (relation 
stood in a slightly difTcrent form by all the between men and women to edocatioa, 
Mussalman inhabitants of India and this secondly whether the Indian family life 
fact atone makes Us claim a matter of in does not demand a peculiar consideration 
contestable weight Also it has a double m our educational problem, thirdly, 
alphabet which, peculiarly enough, is in whether a different educntionnl ideal for 
this case not a bindranc* hut an addi our women cannot without breaking the 
tional claim Its Nagari character makes continuity of our culture be evolved from 
it acceptable to all Hindus, Us Urdu ouruast 

character makes it acceptable to all The Indian nation can never be frcetill 
Mussalmans Thus on acceptance of Hindi the Indian woman has ceased tobeaslave 
would preserve the continuity of our civi The Indian nation can never be educated 
lisationboth for our Muslim brethren and till the Indian woman has ceased to be 
for ourselves ignorant I am not saying tint the Indian 

It IS an interesting ond supremely im womnnhood is bound in slavery, or that 
oortant subject which we would have bked it is blinded by ignorance But the fact is 
to discuss with greater elaboration had that both m the relative status of sexes 
le limits of tins essay permitted U How and in the idea of their education our 
before entering into the consideration present sjstem affords room for very con 
the next question we would attempt to siderable modification Ts that modifica 
er one important objection that is tion to come through the nctivities of the 
ily raised ngainst the evolution of social reformers or oy the extensive diffu 
Indian common language AVilI not sion of education The difference between 
adoption of anyone Indian language, the two processes is great indeed The 
Hindi for example, as our lingua social refonners try to impose their ideas 
ca adversely affect the grovJth of our on the gene^nlily, believixg imphaily m 
? will not the language in the infallihilUjj of the reforms they 
Chandidas and Kabirdranath advocate The social reform tempera 
qgore wrote, s^y the*e, become in conr«c mentis the temperament of tbemissionaiy 
'‘iiroc like Gaelic in Ireland, merely a On the other band the ploccss of social 
«ad tradition TVill not the sublime evolution through the Wider diSusion ot 
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edacation is essentially a process of raising 
the general standard of opinion and thus 
making social reform the real expression 
of the conscious will of the community 
The question hOnever anses whether 
we are to perpetuate the status relation 
of sexes in our educational system The 
process of human evolution has surely been 
in th** progressive differentiation of sexes 
which has now become a dominant and 
capital fact in all organts“d societies flic 
question of sexual status and education 
affects us in an entirely dlQerent way At 
^present the education of our females, 
’•such as it 13, IS entirely m relation to the 
^family and not to the community It is 
1 designed so as to make the child ns it 
grows up a sweet and docile wife, an ideal 
mother, and when she reaches that age a 
self sacrificing widow and able head of the 
family This ideal is absolutely right as 
far as it goes But it does not go far It 
gives no place for the relation of women 
to the community That relation is 
only implied in a very limited sense m 
the ideal mother The busine^ of the 
mother, as far as the community is coo> 
Sefhed, jtccording to this lueal is to rear 
up ideal citizens Naturally the question 
arises does the social ivlattoashrp of 
, women end with rearing up excellent 
soldiers and sagacious politicians "> Is 
I she merely a means and not an end in 
*|herself^ Can her faculties be fully and 
'freely developed except in relation to the 
organised community, and, by limiting her 
to the smallest possible community, the 
family, are we not limiting the develop, 
meat of her faculties ? It is therefore evi 
deit that aoy comprehensive solution of 
the educational problem must include the 
tmaf destruction ortfie artificiaffiraifation 
of feminine relationship to the family 

Tins brings us to the second question 
whether such an extension of feminine acti 
Tity through a dlQerent ideal of edacation 
which while perpetuating the healthy 
status relation of sexes, does not limit the 
female to the family, would affect adverse 
■ ly that vital point of our civilisation — the 
joint family system It is by no means 
clear whether a higher individuation of 
the units tbat,compose the family would 
tend to its breakup and it does not seem 
to be true that a freer iiiterpretatioa of 
the position of women in society must 
lead to a disintegration of the family 
What seems quite clear is that the }omt 


family system as it is, with alf its merits, 
tends very considerably to be a deadweight 
ta the matter of freer, fuller and healthier 
family life, and a purification of it m its 
essentials can come only through the in 
creased intelligence of women Female 
education ns long as it is imparted with 
the view of perpetuating the status rela 
tioo of the sexes or on the othy hand is 
based ou the idea that such differences 
ought not to exist, would remain wholly 
unreal, disturbing the whole fabric of 
social organisation and sapping the very 
vital roots of all social existence The 
Vacation of women, such as is given in 
India today, inclmes to the second alterna 
tive of Ignoring the existence of S“xual 
differences That is why female education 
ID India has been a totally disturbing, in 
stead of a consolidating, factor in social 
life The Indian joint family life being m> 
deed the realised truth oi a thousand gener 
atioQs requires a peculiar consideration 
lo oar educational problem Our ideal 
should not be to destroy but to purify it 
Does this ideal mean a break in the cos 
tmmty of our civilisation ? In spite of the 
’'•^tnion of Sir C Sankaran Nair, x^o sen 
»ble man bas ever believed that according 
to Hindu ideals woman is created to minis 
ter to man's wants The Hindu ideal of 
womanhood has been the ideal— not the 
European conception of a helpmate for 
man soothing his distracted hours— of a 
necessary counterpart without whom man 
by himself cannot attain- salvation What 
'Eri Krishna asks his old playmate Kuchela 
when that pious devotee visited the Lord, 
is whether the female nshi suited him in 
every way Indeed, according to the Hin •: 
do ideal man and woman are like the twin i 
drhae, oi' a pair orscissors eaefi important » 
and insufficient in itself and capable of ac 
tion only in combination There Is no « 
supTiority or inferiority m their relations 
The right ideal IS to make both the blades 
as keen as possible This not only does 
not mean a break in the continuity of the 
Hindu tradition but is m entire conformity 
with its spirit Such is the opinion of 
those who have devoted their life work to 
the cause of female education Prof 
Karve in founding the women s university 
has the same ideal The Gumkula antho 
nties in establishing an institution for 
girls gives the authority of orthodox 
Hinduism to this ideal 

Now it remaias to discuss whether a,f 
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general cdacational programme under 
these conditions IS possible and whether 
such a policy would be desirable aa laying 
down the main lines of our educational 
development A general policy mennsat 
least an attempt on the part of the powers 
that be to lay down certain things ns the 
essential minimum of education This 
power i«i the hands of a government 
generally tends to a control of the ednea 
tional system That is eminently undesir 
able even li it comes from a strictly 
oatioh list Indian Government Education 
unless we want to travesty it as a govern 
mental instrument must necessanly be 
free and unhampered Thus a general 
policy can be laid down only to this 
extent that is the Government while 
encouraging by every means in its power 
shonld leave edncation ontside the scope 
*of its general activities except in so fir as 
to remedy such manifest evils os a 
monopoly by any particular community 
or a general inactivity in any particular 
• field The Government should make 


a mechanical process of mstructioa without 
any local colour without any conformity 
with the realities of Jifi, without any 
attempt to create intellectual sincerity 
The realisation of any ideal, however good 
can come only through the general preva 
lencc of individual expenments in that 
direction A state can never successfully 
impose it on the community withont 
transforming the character of that ideal 
To summarise what we have said till 
now The nationalist movement m India 
13 threatened today by a grave danger 
that of an inquisitorial control by the Gov 
ernment of the educational machin-ry On 
the face of it ther fore a national st pro 
gramme m education becomes an impera 
tiv£ nec s»ity Prom th earliest days of 
the national movcin at th* more far sight* 
ed among them had seen this But their 
efiorts remain'd mainly local until the 
meddlmg band of Lord Curzon imposed on 
an unwilling Congress the necessity ofen 
ouociatiag a general policy m education 
The translation of that policy from the 
realm ofaj^kch to that of action ended ta 


f rimary education free and eorapolsory 

ut in no case shonld it insist on a generol^«.uiuiNcic ouv umcr cxp'nmvncs. 

CtirniSiIum for the whole of India (T «acbasthe GuNikula which attep]pts*td 
should be left to the discrimination of the revive the ascetic spirit of the ancient 
locol authorities prescribing however that Hindus and the Santiniketan which tries 
jn such subjects as elementary Arithmetic to realts* the pnoeiple of individual free 
of 'which tbt realised expenments of the dom arose out of that educational nnrest 
past centunes baVe convincingly proved Tlie Benares University expressed in a 
the utility a minimum standard should be tangible lorm the dissatisfaction of the best 
set Only up to this has tb* Government moderate mind with the Anglo Indian 
any nght ot interference In its educa system of education 

tional policy the Governments activity But a really nationalise ideal in educa 
should he one of co-ordination of educa tion has not yet been autbontatirely 
tiohal institution! , , rfaboratrf Sa h aa iJtal must take into 

How then are we to realise this ideal of consideration the problem of a common/ 
Iree and compulsory primary education language which m the opinion of thepre 
absolutely under local control with 


— V - * 

Teast possible interference from the govern 
menti \ authorities ? I* it by a system of 
free universities as in Amerca or by a 
system of local effort suppUmented by 
board schools as m England r Toe 
answer is difficult But this omch wc can 
say without any fear of contradiction A 

national programme of education m a 
" .. crri^ntneas 1 es 


sent writer can only be H odi It must also 
give particular attention to th* eduratioa 
cf our worn n without attempting todis ^ 
integrate the lomt f iraily system Finally, 
a national educational programme must 
be a pro'^ramme of lo at cQort and nation 
al CO ordination It is nanecessary to 
forecast whether such an ideal is imme 
diatcly practicable Any diversity ideal 


eountrv like India whose greatness 1 es lU cao only be a matter of growth though 
the rch diversity oilier p*ople her ideals not necessarily slow The nationalist 
and her life must essentially be a pro cBort la education therefore shonld be 
gramme of local eSort of individual ex directed not chiefly towards any attempt 
ment and of provioclat and national to mould the gdeernmental policy bntm 
ordination The Government cao th»rc bu kJiag up local institutions of a great 
fore never lay down an edncattonal policy variety of character and embodying 

If it did snch a policy wonld only create diff'ient national ideals and cnltnre 
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. “ONE WRONG, ONE REMEDV'**^'?' 


Therein alone lies 'the hope of nationaHstn, 
for'iiatlonalism lignorant is iTationalism 
incfiective. 

i JLet ua remember this and then we shall 
hare no more fear of the future. In the 
past India-was great ;) the presentisnot 
without hope : but with our united effort 


her future shall indeed, be greater tlian 
either her present or eveh her past.' It 
depends upon us and let it .not be said of 
us .that 1:06 ‘Spirit of Time' in Meletfein- 
jog the fate of our Motherland -tried us 
in the ordeal of fire 'and 'found us wnut* 
ing. 


“ONE WRONG, ONE REMEDY” 


T his must be the motto of a reformer— 
' 'whatertr be his field of work. This 
is how he should feel on the question 
he is interested ‘in, ‘ For example, a social 
reformer should ;‘feel that the caste 
system is the on/y obstacle in the way 
of our 'advancement and that, if the 
system goes, all ‘will he right with the 
wojU. Without that deep /eelwff and oar’ 
row vision in him, the cause o.Juld not 
inuc]i prosper. He could net afford to 
ttOce a wider view ; for, if he begins to feel 
that there are many wrongs in the world 
and many more ways of combating them 
a sense of despair may overtake lnm.‘ He 
cannot grapple with all of them himself* 
por could he afiord to. wait for the others 
to work in harmony with him. lie must 


gress all round. It cannoj^'it has simply 
to.advance in its own line’as fast^is it can, 
till it is held up or pulled down by the 

want of a corresponding progress, in, the 

other lines of work.,,Tlien the more pro. 
gressivc reformer may put in, his efforts for 
a time to help hts Ussprogressive biythren 
to march up to his line ; but he should 
hasten back to bis work and should on no 
.account desert it. 

"^sjDivision of labour counts everywhere • 
it is one of the elements to make any worle 
a success. We have to adopt the principle 
in our sodal, service (used in its widest 
sense) propaganda too. One must choose 
lyis- line of work and stick to it. This is* 
one great defect v\ ith our public men— that- 
•"’’ 51 * ubiquitous^we.mean no oflence) ? 

~ theyintercst thcmselvts in too manr or-*" 

t 7 ^ t undertake fo advance so^many 

Hmt, wroiiu and tho causes that. they, fail to achieve anything 

This charge is levelled more against tre 


that, wrong and the country has ad. 
vanced.” This does not mean that he is 
. not to organise men for the work; he must, 
for without an organisation no great 
work can be done. We remember, in our 
younger days we had n crop of assoria* 
tions, societies and debating clubs started 
with, of course, 'the glorious aim of ‘im- 
proving the physical, mental and moral, 
condition of the members thereof.' TIic 
mm was delightfully w ide and so wc could 
congratulate ourseUcs year after year on 
the great success which had attended our 
etlorls. These organisations, well-meant 
perhaps, but .aiming at all possible reforms. 

by, organimtions 
tnthf/rfnrte aimato ach!e\e rnddelJnite 
Wthods .of work. Though progress is to 
w all-raund.progress in one direction being 
dependent on progress 
in the other direcrtons-itdoes -not follow 
mat ereiT onranisation l< to hasten pro- 


‘yesterdays’ who would now and forevir 
stick to their chairs and never Icavelhcm 
They fail to recognise the change that has 
Come over the country in the spirit of 
social service. Tall talt has given place to 
steady, sincere and obscure u ork. ‘ And the 
Yesterdays with their brilliant record’ of 
toll talk must yield to the Todays with 
their no mean record of things done Can 
not the pensioning off system be applied to 
these servants of the public os much os to 
the public servants in the interests of effi. 
ciency? The social service work at the 
metropolis is slavishly copied in the njoflu. 
sil. In a small British fcttleiaent in Tni 
yancorelwsthan a square mile in area we, 
have a Dtfpu^' TasluJdar serving ns ex 
officio Munsiff, Registrar of 'Births 
ni!d 

not. U IS the same thing with o'ur , 
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men An old venerable fjcntlemm la the 
Secretary or the President of the Political 
Sabha the Social Reform Assqciatioff the 
C 9 operative Society, Member of the Taluq 
apd District Boards Director of an indns 
trial concern pod whit not They gloat 
over their non official honors (whether 
official or no they are officious) iMth as 
much zJst as some of our young men with 

! an insatiable mama for degrees gloat over 
their BA MA LT HI, JIl- MD &.C 
which they had managed to obtain one 
after the other This is purposeless diss 
*patmg work v,hich series to bnogtliem 
honor and fame (’) VVheathp history of 
the country comes to be written what care 
they whe^ their names are > We know 
some nfffiese amiahfe and ot^erwi<e vener 
able ^^entlemen with bg files of all tie 
, good. things said about tbefn m the papers 
froth the days when they made their 
xhaiden speech in Some publ c assembly to 
the days whert (hey would not maketbeir 
faretycll spttch They look like our young 


( 

men tilth nraania for testimonials from the 
man M bo taught them lor half an hour a 
Meek to the man under whom they had 
Served for one lull week These old tradi 
tions of oura must go Every soaal service 
Morker must confine himself to a field of 
the work and must resist the temptation 
of straying into the other fields 

All the greater honor' therefore to the 
hand of obscure worthies silent and 
steady workers m the cause of national 
education like Lala Hans Kaj Hanuman 
tha Rao Mahatma Munshi Ram— in the 
cause of the elevation of the depressed 
classes like Ranga Rao Shinde and Guru 
Narnyanasnamy— m the cause of indus 
trial adiancement like Tata SirFrederick 
fficiiolsoa (retired ics though) — m the 
Cause of CO operation like Kamacliandra 
^astriaiid Rnshnaswamy Iyer— who have 
stud lor long to their posts and can 
proudly say Judge roe by my n ori 

Sank 


TR\'DL AND TECHNIQUE 


CRlNGlliemo thof AptllSlT tfaelreporit ol® 
India of Cotton twbt* tod Tarn* were of tbe 
value ol «>aat 31 Ukhi of rupees. Mbte 
tw ft anil yarn valued at about 9 lakbi a d coloured 
aboar 12 lakhi of rupee* Tbe Unlled Kingdom 
had 'iilOft of the vhare of th * mport about 19 
laVbt of npeet worth of goodo. }apan cone* 
Mcood w thabootooly 2taklM Sw (te land had a 
email ahare of about Ji lakh AU other rouoiref 
tales togetber bad an los go Scant i ace 


A pof I T» from No 1 h made on paper or n traow 
Parrot topport o»d toned blue Th i it then re 
*vof t led w Ib a folol oo of b>cl roinate conta n ng 
a yet o«r dye dr ed exposed under a pon t ve 
front ho. 2 hn n transparent tnpport and developed 
((c aentuaU Tbe taper pot t on of tbe yellow dye 
^ tie hi e toned pr oc k ve* the de* red k een print 
Vb s t finally ita ned w th a tolut uo of a red dyr^ 
tl e absorpt on of wb ch var e* nversely w ih the 
borden ng dne to the etposare beh ud pos live No. 3 


Tbe Sec ety of GlAtt Trebnol SJ ofCaglandha* 
done excellent work o glaia retetreh Tbe So etj 
WM iorroed <ln Inc the war j and w Ih t « help of 
the Init lute of Cnc nltlry bed the M u tlry of Mpn 
tiont vnrtoet research workt were undertaken sod 
tuccettfull} accomp] tl ed One oateomeof tl e wo b 
hat been tbe plot nsoffood qaay ourkablefornmlae 
at the <1 ipoial ot eUtt tnanulactorcrt a tie Voted 
KI&Kddm to eiperimeat w th to adopt and toltn 
prove. Tbe formulae acloOe tbe mak of; of (1) ret s- 
toDt ani ord nary cbt>nl«al ware, (21 ooft gUtt I r 
lamp work {3) combutt on^tub Dg U| va oat type* 
ofglattet for \ 'Rework (9) opal glatlct (C) tber 
mometer glAtie^f optical glaiin etc 

Could cot tbe ind tn glnti monufaetaren 
pract^al help aad advaoiage n any way t 

A oeW procetoTor eoltfar pholopraphy and K ne 
matOKrapfay iikt been invented ia Amttca 2^ 
method |i Two nes'aiivte are taken Mo A 
thtough^a nd *cr 5 en and b<^ 2 thropgh a green acreen 


Japan has got a hg tcl erne la the I ne of paper 
Indatl y An enormoni plant t being erected m 
^k o lot the tiiaofacturt of paper and paper pro. 
obeCt and i t propoisd to import tnlplite (rom 
® t th Columba Th s |1aat it expected to colt 
■boat 7o lakht of raperi and it be ng conttracted 
"Oder a tubi dy f i> the Japanese Covernmeat. 
Tie math nery for t w II cost about 15 lakht of 
rupees and w 11 be obta ned from the United Slnfet 
olAme ca. 


Indian firm* ore greatly hand capped now a.day* 
Q their import but oeti, od accoaotof the rnirt and 
ikwa wh efa regalate the export bnx nett of Gogimd 
Tl e Mercanl e Guard antayt , It it perhaps a t'gn 
^f the grow ng complex ty of elv 1 eat on that Ind an 
nrma repo r ng ikt lea frotnf Fogland under pcrmlti on 
<H the liin ttry of MaoUlont bare to tnom t their 
Appl cations IQ qo fltnpl cate Not alone in Ind a it 
•eenit that more organltatio^ meant more bnt oe" 
<or the paper merchaoti. Oae heiltatea to aoppote 
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tbat five eopUs oferer; siogle application are wanted 
jserel/ to reasenre the pabi c on the point of the 
ecarcitj of paper ' 

Dr a roa^h computation more than one fifth of 
Cntisb lodiajis under the control of U e forest depart 
meut. The forests co-"tt about 249SQ7 square mdea 
and ^letd a large and increasing revenne to the state 
During the qQinqneonial period from 1909 to 1914 
the gross average ancnal revenue from Indian forests 
has been about 3 crores of rupees The average 
annual surplus remained at 1 crore and 32 lakhs 
after the oecessarj expenditures The forest depart 
luents have not ;et beeu s^stemsticallj organ sed as 
it should be and stni much work reinaiDs la the hue 
The immense asset in Ind an Forests is libel/ to 
jield a great rerenne to the state if the resources are 
properl/ opened out Indian manulaeturcrs and 
enterprisers should get sahstaotial aid frdm the 
forest departments. 

Onl/ up to a few /ears sgO( it was b*I eved that 
cast iron could not ^ welded brazed soldered or 
mended tp any way except by bolting on patthes 
The oiy acetylene process is now working very soc> 
cessfolly and by this method metals can be cnnty 

I and quickly welded and made as good as pew A 
temperature of 6300 degrees is obtained by burn og 
equal portions of oxygen and acetylene gasex and 
befurejueb a high temperature all metals melt like 
wax By this process welds in alamiaiom, copper, 
brass, catt«eron, wrought iron, steel a];d various 
alloyi are made and the welded and r^aired portions ' 
ar^a^strosg asthe otigioat^ieces * f 

Potato peelings are being utilised for Indosttial 
purpos tin Spam Potato peetisgs ate bodediswater 
or steamed and then dried in a stove at a temperature 
^adnally riling from €0^ to 130^ C to obtsia a pro* 
duct of certain harduess endngdity Tbispfoqnct 
then IS crushed or ground and subwqueutl/ used for 
tile tnasufacture of glucose alcohol etc Potato 
peelings In some shape or aeolber is also uied for* 
ieediDg cattle 

Among vartons other indnstnes pnatiog and 
photographr hare been greatly afTecteo bytbenoo 
snpply ol -German made dyes, in the British Isles. 
Moderocolourpnntliig forillnstratiou work depends 
on the use of special photograph c plates pancfarcK 
taalK plates ’ %ai the tDanufaclure of whieu special 
dyes were essential and these were obtained solely 
from Germany For the shortage of this important 
•vwc«trfti ’tut bSsvfirvun an^ug 'tuerfiTotn 'iue 
Federation of Master Printers in England d scussed 
the position at a meeting in which the Leeds Tecbo cal 
School was represented IN itb the help of the Uoiver 
sity of Leeds some researches hare bMB made la this 
line and some useful important results hare also 
been obtained mod some dyes hare been mode which 
hare been demonstrated to hare the quol ties of 


Germda products PaiitiiroiBafic^ plates ire Wdis 
pco<able articles for military photography m aero- 
plane reconnaissduce work 

L/C i 

The National Research Conocil established by the 
National Academy of Scicocea fn the Gmfed States 
ofAmcTKa at President ?idso.n 8 request has asked 
all the smpdrtdat colleges and institutioos tn the 
United States to appoint bodrds of trustees to con 
si^r and report on methods by which re^arch can 
best 'be pror ded in tlielf respectire lustitutions. All 
the best Tonng and did brains m r&srarcb will thus 
be brong£t together 1 

laxpite of the trying times France » malucg head 
way tn its scheme of general trOiniag. in Technical 
Optics The scheme comprises’ (1) a college of dpUctl 
training.tS) a central optica} i laboratory 43)andB 
special trade sebooL It is pomted ont tbat optical 
teebnoiogr enters into almost all fields of scienfiiic 
Tvotk and has an interest for CD|^meers.,phoiograph 
era medical mtn and man/ ofbersbesides the mann 
(aanrera of optical goods A yoaraat wtUfoUo be 
started to deal specifically with the snbjecL { , 

A comparatively simple process of esCractiag 
castor Oil » lueniioned in the Qneenstaad ^tgricnf 
tural JonfnaL The, process i* First cleanse tbg 
seeds from fragments of busks and diSkt and submit 
them to a gentle beat that dan be borde ^ the band, 
whwh process makes tbe oil more fiuid^ On pressing, 
a whitish «ily fluid b obtaued, which is boiled wiug 
‘ a large quantity of water, and all imMfities are 
ss mated off ag they rise to tbesutioee rThecIe&roil 
isieaioved and boiled with a small quantity of water 
aail ocqncoDs vapoot ceawstorise 'Careiaaeces 
taty not to catty tne beat loo far as the oil would 
acquire a brown sh cotonr and acid taste 

Madras has maagorhted a sew section, called the 
AgncuUaral Eogineerug Sstion and this has b«a 
foTmed tmder The Director of Agricnltnre. Towards 
the close of the last year the Fumping and Boring 
Section of the Depattmeot of industries Madras was 
incorporated into the Department of Agricultnre. 
The expansiob of this has fed to the forming of the 
oewKctioiL. Agricaltnre Engineers and Snpervuors 
"haTe bees employed la ten different circles and their 
daties will be to giveassistacce terthe ryots in well 
boring blasting erection of pump, cotton ginning,! 
ricc bnlliog and other macbinery i 

German technologiali have been inccrssfni W 
mtSaitig pnpvs ywTss-m w vwsytaeicii teiit '’tiovto 
cloths lor German troops are said to be composed of 
40 per cent, paper yarn 40 per cent coUon and 20 
per cent, wool waste This is a new I ne m the textile 
tndostry of the world. ^ 

; AsiXDsrBoiusii Goose. 


I 


I?SSENTIAL OILS FROxM FORESr SPECIES 

4 

V OLATILE Otis an: obtatoed from perfumtrr, o$ also m ' pnint and Tar* 
different parts, vir , roots, leaves iiisb •' > - 

flower®, woi^Js, and resms of van A bnef note on the more tmpC 
oua plants These otls are of comtncrav! forest speaes whiub are n«U in 
value, as they arc used in medicine and oil, is given below — 
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Rusa grass {.Cjmbopo^Ho Mattini) 
There are tWo varieties of this grass, 
VIZ, Motia and Sofia The former is more 
Taluable than the latter Tlicv are found 
In the Bombay Presidency, the Central 
Provinces as well as in Baroda and the 
States jp Central India The approiimate 
area on which this grass grow^ m India 
IS a^out 11,70 000 acres Ihis, however, 
does not include the areas la the Bombay 
Presidency and in certain districts of the 
Central Provinces, where considerable 
areas are Slid to eirist At present 
a erode Tnethod is m vogue for the evtrac 
tiOn of oil from the grass Mr R S 
Pearson, * Forest hcoaoiaist Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, in hiaex- 
hhustive Note on the ‘ Uses of Rusa Gra®8,'’ 

' recommends arr improved method foritg 
distillation The average yield of oil by 
this process fcalculated on lOO lbs sun 
dhed weifiht of grass) comes to 1 90 per 
Cent , while the outturn by tbi crude 
method is barely 1 01 per c<at It can 
therefore be hoped that if the distillers 
adopt tie improved method, the trade ip ‘ 
6il ^vVohld exhaud considerably Mr 
Peanoo’s conclusions, lo this cosoectiou, 
are worth quotiog — 

"At present the outturn of oil is some 
where abont 1 60 000 lbs valued at 
Rs 7,60000, of this about 45 000 goes 
as royalty t^ the State, the rest m cost of 
mafiufactuR and profits to the contractor 
and broker ere the yield of od mcrca^ 
ed to 2,25^000 lbs valued at Rs 11 25 000 
a proportionate increase ofjrofit might be 
expected by the State, the C-ontractor and 
Broker, the extra amount to,^be divided 
amongst them amounting to somewhere 
about three and three quarter lakhs of 
rupees ’’ 

in Europe it is used as a basis for 
various important perfumes, while in 
India and Egypt it is used only as an 
adultcrantof* Atar of Roses " The selling 
price of Rasa oil in the Bombay market is 
about Rs 0 3 per lb 

2 Lesion-crass 
(Cj-mbopo^an citratus) 

This IS found in the hotter parts of 
India chieily in Malabar and Cochin and 
also la Burma As to the percentage of 
oil 1C head loads of grass arc suid to yield 
about a quart of oil The ' Cochin oil 
has been found to contaiu bl 0 jier cent of 


citral On page 382 of the Bullelion of 
the Imperial Institute, London, Vol XIV, 
1916 it 13 reported that the occasion'll 
insolubility of Cochin Leniougrass oil m 
70 and SO per cent of alcohol is probably 
due to the distillnfion having been earned 
too fdf, so that • insoluble” constituenfs 
arc incIucTcd in the distillate. This could, 
perhaps, be remedied, if the distillatiofl 
were stopped at the proper tmie * ’’ 

The market rate of this oil at London i^ 
about 3d per cz It is greatly in request 
in the manufacture ofionore 1 he question 
of cuUirating the grass m smtabiil- areai 
IS therefore w orthj ol[ consideration , 

3 Cassis (Acaaa Farnesniia) 

Beng , Goya Babla u 
This IS a thorny sbrnb It grows >Mld 
in most {lurts of Bengal and the Pontab 
and IS ftlso cnltivated all over India When 
cultivated a single plant > iclds about 2lbs 
of flowers, worth about Cd to£d Thu* 
the pioceeds of an acre may be between 
£30 and £40 The Indian Cassie pomade 
. comp'iTvs favourably wijh the French 
pomade ^ ^ « 

4 CniUEA {Miehcha Chax/ipaco) 

This large forest tree grows wild in the 

Eastern Himalayas, Assam and Buruiai 
and 19 also cultivated throughout India 
A perfume is extracted from its flowers b;^ 
some perfumers of Calcutta It is consum 
ed Joe'll)^ As the blossoms lose the nro 
malic principles very q^uickly > portable 
stills should be set up in dose proximity to 
forests, where the flowers arc found m* 
abundance - , 

G Dtitui. {Mimusopi Ekngt) 

The forests of South India, Madras, 
Bombay and Burma nre sufficiently stock, 
ed with this tree which grows in other 
parts of India wherever cultivated. Local 
perfumers extract oil from its flowers, but 
the output is^very limited Were there 
plantations in Suitable localities the toil 
would command a ready market all over 
India The wood of this tree is also n 
valuable timber 

V 

C EtCALTrTPS OIL 
* {Elicnijptua Glohvhi^) 

This IS an exotic sneaes having ibeen 
introduced m the Isilgui Ilills some sixty 
ycaisngn The total uAi both under the 
forest Department and privately owned 
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plantations is said to be over J.914 acres. 
It is ftbm tbelnalnre. leaves ^hdt a roasi- 
mnm vield of oilis obtaiiied. -d^resh leaves 
contaipinjj ‘J 49 ->perf* cent, of moisture 
yield 1.16> per icent. of' oil or calculate 
on drj' leaves 2.28’ pet'')*nt. There is 
a number of stills at Lovadale," Coo- 
noorund Ootacamand where the consump- 
tion of leaves is ettiraated at l,30Q.tons a 
year. At present 24,000 Ihs of oilaredis- 
tilled annually.’ The distillers profit 

of annas sis to eight per lb. The Indian 
pricfe ranges between Jlte.^loand Rs. 1-4 
(vfholesale) ilnd thciEoglish between 23; 
9d. and 3s. per lb. ' 

TheiJirade in this -oil would -rise con- 
siderablynf feome modern distillation pland 
were to be introduced. Mi. tm 

• V T ' *.'^* * ^ 

{Gaultberia ^ragraaiisiip^a). , , 

(IThis Shrub grows' in tlici'Nilgiris and 
Assdmi The plant from <thei latter place i$ 
reported to I be superiAciio oil. value. It 
contains.’ 0.G8 per c«nt.athile the .former 
0.12' per cent only.- The cost of production 
0 ^ 1 lb. of natursl wiatetgreeA oil 'comes 
to about*R8. lUO. >Tlie market xalue for 
the synthetic oil Is about Rs. 8 per Ibl 
Unless jd regular I supply, of leaves is en- 
cured by the establishment of plant&tibns 
the distillation would hot he remunera- 
4We./(} f-I w r , f r 1 
8.. AGar.;^ AGARPj(A<7«f/ana A^a/Zoc^.a).*' 
This grows chiefly m Burma, raq^jin 
Assara.n A depositj of an folcohresiqous 
character is formed both on (the trunk and 
brandies of the tree. This is kuown as 
Agar in commerce. From observation }t_ 
has been ascertained that the substance is 
produced on male trees only. Sometimes 
the w’hole of wood, including the bark, is 
stated to be converted into Agar. But 
this occurs very rarely. The avcrageyicld 
of a mature tree has been put down be- 
tween 3'abd 4 seers. > In Assam'>thd re- 
venue from Agar \^hich •■amounted to 
Rs. 739 only in 1894-95, has gone* up to 
such an extent, that it exceeded Rs. 10,800 
in 1915-16. A perfume is being extracted 
from Agar by' the Bengal 'Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works of Calcutta. 

0.’ SANDALWoor) (SantalivJJ al6uia)T 
This is'found in Mysore, Coorg,Bombay 
and Madms. "ood of the stem and 
roots isarranged inta 18 classes accord- 


•ing-to quality and is sold by auction. iFor 
wanb of up? to-date process of distillation 
in India a considerable quantityof [this 
wood, Used to ibe* shipped annuallyi' to 
Europe for thfc extraction of oil of. better 
grades Thci total tvnlhe of, exports from 
India during {the,yearil916-lG amounted 
to over fifteen.' lacs of rupees. ..A quantity 
of tluA-exporljis use^,‘jhowever, ilj orna- 
mental iwoodworfe,! In, a report read in 
oner of tlje Indian Industriab Conferences 
r*ntjHlooper saidAhatiMessrs. SchjmraeE& 
Co., with their, -spgeial ^npphances produce 
4cvvts. of oildnily, thc'overage^ield being 
3 3 per qentK Air. Purah Singh,* however, 
by. laboratory expernhenUlgot as high as 
6- per'cent^ 'Tbe chief .centre, of tbiSjQil 
industry, in .'Northern ladiaj fjsat Kanauj, 
where .It. isi stated that /10,00Q.to 15,009 
tbs.j^ oiLnre consumed annually. Tlie 
distilkrsr however, never get below 5 per 
<!ent. iiButiitbisa.oil is much, inferior ip 
quality to* European oil - and requires 
redbtinatioo,.' It js not an idle expeeta- 
tioo that itthe -adoption .of modern 
, appliances (otithe extraction, of thlsodin 
India will result in the improvemcnb;of 
the quality of the oil as well as in th£ ex- 
pansion of tradtr in it.' ’ ^ '' 

lAn experimental factory.isabout to be 
sthTted inAbeM^soreStbte to manufactuit 
the tnl on a large.CDraroercial scale.? •. , 

■in 1910 'the ■price ofoilat London xvas 
about, (lOs. and inow the lafestquotation 
from the samerplace is SesJperflbJ , -i * 
10. CiHR, JP/nos JoagiroUa).' ' I 
_ The r^in, of this tree on''^ distillation 
yields., furpeutine and rosin.' The United 
Provinces and the Punjab can' boast 'of 
-Considerable areas of forests of this species. 

A tree is stated to yield resin un-interrup- 
t^ly for some 60 yea»s out of its normal 
Hfe^ofa century and a quarter. The Govern- 
ment factories for the extraction of oil 
from’the resin are at Jallo (Punjab) and at 
Bhowah (Almoraj, U. P.j.Theputturp from 
both the prdvinccs for the year ending 
June, 30, 1916, was 67,078 mds. of resin 
distitled, yielding 47,149 mds. ofrosin.and 
l,ll,835.gallons of turpentinCr all classes. 
The gross revenue 'was Rs.'B,04,249, the 
gross trading account p'rofit R3.’l,4G,794r 
whife the investigated capital stood at Rs. 
1,61,903.‘ * - 

The average annual imports. ofRosin 
• The Wort of Forest Department la India br 
R.S Troop, page 47. 
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Uni Turpentine into Irdia for 5 years for 
1007.08 to 1911 12 T\ere about 3 000 tons 
and 2 27 000 gallons respectively It then 
follows that the future of t! e Indian tur 
pentitie indusUy IS ver 3 bright 

In addition to the Chir thJrc are forests 
(in A6«anj ahd Hurnia) of olhef *pecies of 
piUe (Prnus Khasy't Piavs MerkvstiAt.d 
PiUos &celsa) which haveoiot been worked 
as yet T1 e resms of these-trees on distil 
latiori yield ezcellent oil espeeially that of 
PiDt/sezci/sa ahd Piaus ^baaya which is 
said to be equal in quality to the best 
grades of French and Amencan turpentine 
Apart from resin a medicinal oil caa be 
manufactured from Pine needles (» e leaves 
bf pine) In Euro^ and America the dis> 
tillat on of oil from Pine needles tr an estab- 
hshtd industry Nothing of this kind has 
been started in India as yet According to 
Mr Pearson a tree of 5 girth yields 400lbs 
of needles The oil contentas determined 
by Mr Puran S ngh Is 0 57 pee cent Tl c 
Kumnon circle (United Provinces) could 
alone produce 45 COO lbs of oil 

The question of distillmgoil fram needles 
IS worthy of consideration 

11 SaLAR (Boswellta serrata) 

This IS reported to be common on dry 
hills tbrongbout India The res a of the 
tree hketbatOf the Pine on distillation 
yields an oil In 1916 a sample consign 
ment of oil distilled from this gum resm 
was sent to London for valuation It was* 
pronounced of very good quality It re 
sembkd closely American turpeotioe ex 
cepting in the smell It was further 
stated that the Boswclha oil could be sac 


ccssfully employed 1 Le ordinary furpen 
tine in the manufacture of varnishes A 
London firm valued it at about 30s per 
cwt A tree on toppingjields 2 lbs of gum 
res D The exports of this product irom 
India during 1013 14 amounted to over 
Rs €8 000 7 

The following publications are reeom 
mended for further study in this connec 
tion — 


1 Note on tl e Uses of Rusa Oil by R 

S Pearson r 

Mote on Constants of Geranium Oil br 
Puran Sidgh (Indian Forest Record Vol V 
Part MI ) 

2 Note on Resin Industry in Knmaon 
by E. A Smythics (Indian Forest Rnlle 
tin No 26) 

3 Note on Pinus Khusja PmnsAfer 
iusH and Piuas eieelsa by Puran Singh 

(Indian Forest Bulletin No 24) 

. Eucalyptus Oil Industry m 

the Nilgins etc bylurau Singh (Inonn 
Forest Record Vol Part VIII) 

6 Memorandum on the Oil Value of 
Sandal Wood by Puran Singh (Ind an For 
est Bulletin No 0) 

6 The Volatile 0 Is by Gildemisterond 
Hoflmaoo 1900 

7 The Chemistry of Essential Oils by 

E J Parry 1908 . 

ti The Indian Forester 1911 17 

9 The Ind an Essential 0 Is by D 
lloopcr 

10 The Bnllclin of the Imperial losti 
tute Loudon'lOlS 16 

11 Tl e Work of the Potest Depart 
meat m India by R S Troup 1917 


AUTUMN 

Br RABUvDBAsaTn Tagore 


To^lay the peace ofantantn pervades the 
worlu 

In the radiant noon s lent and motionless 
the wide stillness rests 1 ke a tired 
i bird spreading over tfaedeserted 
t fields to all horizons its wings of 
golden .green 

To day the thin thread of the n> fiows 
without song leaving no trace on . 
I its sandy bank 


The far distant villages bask in the sun 
with eyes closed in idle and languid 
slnmbcr l 

In the stillness I hear in every blade of 
grass inevery speck oldost in 
every part of my own body in the 
visible and in\ isibl?. w orlds jn the 
planets, the sun and the stars, the 
joyous uance of the atoms through 
endless time— the my nad waves of 
rhythm surroundui} Thy throne! 

Translated by W W Pearson 
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/the village panchayat in BARO'DA^ 

By CnivTAVLAi. MagaxiIai* Doctor, « ■> 


' . « i jj I * ‘ 

T he Admldistration Kepotfc of thCiGo- 
rernment of Baroda for the year 
1914 15 has f been issued by Mr. 
V. P. Madhavrao, b_a., c i E., who A-as 
DeY,*an oLBaroda at thC) time.^ It is a very 
interesting (document, . containing, ;as 5t 
does, free 'expression of opinion by the late 
Dewan/on several matters Of ivital concern 
to'’thejstate. Chapter V of the report is 
the>(mosfc interesting to our leaders who 
are -thinking of reviving the Village Pan- 
ebayats in some form or other, since it 
contains a connected account of the insti- 
tution of the village panchayat in Baroda. 

^ The Village communities in India-have^ 
been known to >5 so many Tcpubti« 
Which earned on their even tenor of life 
undisttirbed by the wars and ambitions of 
princes and tne religious fanaticism of a 
cohtlnnoui stream of invaders. The insti- 
tution was flourishing in ..tlie latter half of 
thfe 18th and the earlier part of the l9th 
wnturies. With the ■introduction'* of the 
Ryotwari system began the decay of the 
Village communities known as Panebayats, 
In the Baroda State, frdm the very com- 
mencemenf’ofi the settlement operations, 
this disintegrating tecdencyiwns guarded 
against oa far as- possible. Mr. Eliot, the 
Settlement, OfEcer, spoke of the scheme of 
mnintainiiigsthe old village community in 
1893 ns one which '“His -Highness 'the 
Mnhnraja has personally fostered and 
made his Own* His generous -wish is that 
the village should once ngnin be sell- 
ruling." - • ' r 

The Baroda Village Panebayats were 
organised atvthe end of the year 1902. 
The Village Panchayat rules were passed. 
To quote the Report,. » < ' 

••The riil« prOTided that tytrj tillage a 

Mptilatloa of one tboaiaador iook was to bate • 
t’aoebarat of its own. Wliea the popoIatiOQ wu 
lets, silfagts Were to be grouped together and hare a 
Ctmiova Panchnjat, The meisberi of the I’ao- 
chajat were to be tst less than five ornore tfaaci 
nuie la namber, one half of them to, be .appointed by 
the distrKt omrer or the Naib SaUb, and the other 
hatfby the cnltiratora (betnselres. The I’atrl was 
. to be the presxdent ot the VvUage Panchayat, aod the 
Accoaataat and Sehooftaaster the ex<i&Ho members 
The aaperrisioa of Tillage rbads, wells, tanks and 


1 • /■! ,1 

aeboolf, of jDharmashidlas, CbownisA 'a°d Devas- 
thaa«, of model fa^tna and all Gorernhient prxopimoo 
property was to reU in the Panchayat* They wire 
to help {Rv^be work 'of medical relief And offainine 
rebef to times of emergency. They Were t6 co-operate 
with ..Tillage nnatifis laisettliogleivil dtspntes and 
with sub-registrars in their official work. They, were 
to see that the bonnda^-worksMn the fields were 
kept 10 order acd that the Tillage cattle ponnd Was 
properly nansgecL > They were to -hold monthly 
ffleetioga" - i • n i > - 1 

There are 2287 Village Panebayats in 
the StatCp while the total number ofvi!- 
lages is *3054, » 

In 1906 these Village Boards were em- 
powered to appoint, suspend, punish, sanc- 
tion leave, make acting appointments 
daring absence, of all village servants ex- 
cept the village headman, Accountant and 
the Hnvilder. They’ were also pventhe 
anthority to draw the amount,-for 
Parab-Havada from the Talnka Treasury, 
make out Pay Bills and on receipt of the 
amount from the treasury, pay the salaries 
of all 'the village servants except the 
aforesaid village functionaries. In -1907 
nod ly09, rales were framed Tor conferring 
powers .of decidingpetty civil and criminal 
cases on deser^'ing Panebayats', In 
1914-15, 159 Panebayats disposed of 
709 such cases. Under the Local Boards 
Act each Pantlnyat returns' one jneinber 
to the Local Board oTthe Taluka in which 
the villages constituting- the Panchayat 
aresituatM. ' 

in the year 1909 a new policy of tlie 
distnbuHoa of ,two-thirds of the. local 
cess grant allotted to the Taluka Boards 
in' proportion to their receipts was 
adopted, Bach Village Board was ex- 
pected to be placed in a position-to meet 
Its own wants. The -experiment was 
tried for three years, but failed,' As'the 
individual share of each Village Panchayat 
was too small lor any good or efficient 
work, this policy was discontinued, and 
the old system of entrusting .the Taluka 
Local Boards with the Taluka- allatmeats 
ol ,the local cess fund and authorising^ 
them to execute works according ,to the 
requlremeuts of the several villages, was 
revived iu the interests of the villagers 
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ll»cin«*lre« in «ni iiipposctl hr the 
/'ovcrnmcnt Nobod/ my* tbjil tJie ts 
pcnment fnil'tl lor nant of interest on 
the pnrt of the rnnelmynts The 

JJnrwIn Goternnirnt lo the 

Aiifniniitrntton itepdrt for IfliJl't, tltc 
\cry yenr when Rrnnti to ti1L«r»« were 
Btoppetl, thnl the Doi/j* hate 

niso zenlonily performed their other datiet 
in^eonncctjon with puh^itf works onj 
sviitalion The fiiilure of the ejjJcnroent 
nntdueto ionilcquite funds Comoient 
Inc on this Mr4 Mndhirnmo mnkesthe 
fofloitinflrrcfnirks,— ' ' 

A "TbU nnttuUr l<«d* i» th« of fdiiJt fot 

tk« VilUsc l'Ancbar«t«. I’<^> lb« *fp(((m«al (bat 
ftilfS Kitirir Tir vani of fvedi ma; be lrinl«jr*i» 
«r)lb((frT tnooeaof i 

” 'In (lir flarnta 'Slate tht uT|ra''l<lU90 ft Fao 
cimTati nree* Iff tbal ofihe t.oe«l IbMnt* tlirara 
trm of /ncal itUgortfamttit li«« (ni feoir front 
upward* m bat Iwra /ilrraJr Let Irt 

•rh»a,Ul loh* were fr»m< I for jlht V'‘®<£« * •" 
cbnyat* llirre wa* niyura of linbint tleai ap wUlf 
tbe Tat*®* •'if 0 •(»*:< Ho*rft (detnuteva* Irf 
Uneemiry t'l hn*eTithb*<it OitUKi board* (>r the 
aabitb* t<*UU«iT*a pahidur Syrtistr who 
{rai lien Oewaiv Tli«ref Jre lueb of tb« datirc.of tb« 
Titsba Uoard* (a Urillth ledta •• were r< n* drrrd 
•oitat^tefUf Ih«^■tt•|(v^a0e< tyti* were enirbeted to 
tAeia. U **4 ^rdpoted to penelie tbetniwUN >e> 
oulaitf fund* for tb« pmper diwbanre of itxlrdaikn 
WiU n two, year* of the coaititotioo of \>UaK< 
flHardt tlx local telf r lecrnment n^aiurc tea* p*a»> 
addnSe^tCcAtirr 13 1V04 aod Talaka atrd Ottiln 
Saard* wtrre created Ttir erraiioa -of the 'TSIaka 
UotniU^ooa afier tbe IdUge Boards -wblcb bad ait 
ready keen (tiTen iodic oftbe dotiraof tbe <oraKrBo.| 
fuadt pTOTiJetl ior tbe taoie nalunlly enutru an 
otrtrtai'ptMfraf dotiet and *<rt«i< cdofottoo Tbefbitdl 

e ropoM to-tM atldUfil toYltlase OaardtcoBlI n t 
eBireowlMn theie bodwi were Imbed vpwilbtbe 
TafakA and DiitrletCoardr aod the (onda nieeo lo 
tbe fatter were not taffici^at far (be Brow’if need* of 
tbelnd etdual tlTtaxe* at well at tbate Of toe Tatuica 
aa * wlioir In Ibe fn turc of tb* *oew poticT of 
dittribut OB two-tbird* of tbe income of tPeTaioba 
BoATiU acDOfli {be Indiriifatl /1»I *a< Buaifbabiui 
doned (a lOlS 13 1 e lhi Rerih* offiicerr* ft baa 
d'rawa' tHe a’tlbhObifoiYtle-wmt'tfwm n r >0' ilk* tryTr 
lappoefot funellont betweeh tbe ViUaRe and Tntaka 
ISoardt atil tbe Aecntitypf lo co-ordiaatinR them aa 
to perm I inJieidual Rrowlb witliout eodnoRtrioB tbe 
d^tlopmeot of the aytteni ol local icIfROrcrnmeiit 
aa a tvhoir ‘ Inereinsl fu tdt siail aecompaoy b 
diTitiooBlfanet opi.*'' > r i « f i 

’It 19 to be hoped that Mr,'’MadhaTa 
mo's ftfdresaid remarks wiU-^ecetre tJue 
considdmUoriatthc hands of the Daroda 
Gofernttittit'’®*’^ "the qnestion ol Adequate 
funds settled OHM for all ‘ 
cfiOrr the Whole thij eypenment of ViIlsRirf 
Binchajfats id Baroda InlroduWtl nearly 
fourteen years ago hda proved E ^at 
suctxs»i And with less of olScial conttof 


14 likely to trnmthe \illicers in the art 
«fMjlaf,c self fiopcninicnt to tbe utmost 
flecree In xictv of the success ol the 
\iiincr I’iinchajats m IKrodn, I thmlc 
thrre 14 no 'reason lyby the institution 
of Villace rtinchaynti in'othcr parts of 
India should not prove equally successful 
Nothing lilsn nation lictterfor «*!lcoiern 
metit Ihnn tJie exercise of self RoverdlnMJtr' 
Uoteai fwipreni nre Rircn, none can eWr 
JiCComc fit for Bclf korerameat > Tlic cn 
liChtened ruler of Baroda has thorou/^hTy 
reihtttJ this pnoaplc, and hence he hiu 
Ahrnys tned to trala ba guhje^t ut the 
artoftcK-goTemmentTby crentmc Villapc 
Boards. Locnl Uoanls. Mumeipalittet and 
the Lepiilatire Cotirml lie hag 1 aot 
united for the time when the sul^ects 
may liecnme fit for thr exercise of such 
potrrrs, sdioe lie very irell kooirs that 
such a dnv wall refer come owiufj to’the 
ilcnmi of the means of bceomlnc fit for 
self^joTcrnmcnt 1 do not >ja tiic least 
imply that tlie Bnroda Vtllncc Qoardt 
liatcrcached perfection and tiiat nothing 
more remsias to be done » On the con 
trary, therp nrc certain defects antb 
irgard to tbe inndcquttcy of Cnods^obd 
oreHappinj? or*fanetions as shoiva hy 
the late Dcirnn. which will hate to he 
remedied Apiin, under i tlwir present 
constitution, the Bate! is the Prwidentr 
who 18 Rcherally /illiterate, wbich leads to 
otrinal’eontrol and reluctance of educated 
nllflircr* to be mnuberJ of ranebayflts 
Under Ibe Baroda Compnisory Bdocation 
Act, icverj thild receit*e* education, nod 
m a fcw years it will be difilcuU to find An 
ilbterate man Is it tdo tnUch to hope 
that, voder the •present chanped eircumsi 
tsures. lhe«\i!lngc Bnnehaynts will be 
Riftn the prifilegc of elcctinp thci# 6 wn 
.o/caidetUs juid .vtula** ,ns\v-A’^ ,fif Ay- 
cuil nnd cnminal cases, and entcosteu 
with the whole Jiovemm^nt of the fillnpe 
u^cr the BuperMsioo of the Local Taluka 
otBcer vvith powers of village texatioil 
for Tillage purposes, by the eriliMitcncd 
AlohMaja of Baroda uho has done so 
iniKa fot the good of Ins subjects ? ' 1 do] 
th«s should be.donti ai^ 
once but the ideal of making tli. Milage 
% ®®“]<ontaiaed unit skould be pursued 
Readily, onf^muhe course of time the 
Wlage coraniun ty shohld again lake 
its ,nghtful placii m Indian polity as a 
republican sell goveraingtinit 
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FREEDOM 


(B\ RAiaNDRAKATH TaCORE) 


me free set-rae iree, nly Lord from 
f the bondage ofj)rflise nnd blame so 
hard to break asondcr 

Let this heavy burden fall from me, and 
r easy will be my return to the work 
•jf J thatJieth among the w orld of men 
I —let only Thy command Lord 
pfove triumphant 

Prostrating myself at Thy feet I will offer 
up m the secrecy of my soul all my 
rewards and afflictions 


With silent going tv ill I seek the field of 
labour carrying to my countless 
tnsks a heart stcadfastin eternal 
(let otion and strong to a thousand 
efforts 

So shall my moving onward be sure as 
that of the nver that flows by a 
myriad abodes of meuj completing 
Its manifold wOrk as it bears its 
unfettered waters to the sea 

Translated by 
TV W PearSo\ 
• fL B E Speight 
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TfiE RbLlGlOUb ASPECTS OF ANCIEMI HINDU FOLtifY 
By Narendra Nath Law M,A bl Ppemchand RovchAnd SciioLtr “ ^ 


XVII 

THR Ulsoa VOUtlCO-RSLlClOUS CERZUO'IUS 
MAIHLY ATKARVA VfcOIC. 

I T was the special charge of the royal pnest 
^ to perform the minor political ceremo lals 
which had their basis principally in the 
AlharvaVeda and were intended to avert 
btate evils and promote State welfare Ac 
cording to Gauttirnas injunct on, le should 
perform m the fire of the hall the nlesen 
surlng prosperity and connected with sanft 
(propitiation) festivals march long life 
auspiciousness as also those causing enmity 
subduing distressing or destroy II g enemies* 
Astrological forecasts and interpretations of 
omens slvould also share the king s attention* 
The propitiation of the planets is expressly 
mentioned bj YSjnavalkja as one of the 
dut es of the ro>al priest in addition to the 
performance of th% other ntuals* Several 
other Tvorks n cntioncd m ■The previous 

I Gtatatna t tj 
% Ib d. SI. 1$ ^ 

3 Yunaraftya t 313 
4 


chapter advert also to this portiori of In^ 
charge A few of the mantras from the 
Athana Veda intended to be used with 
appropriate rituals at the prescribed times are 
detailed below* 

H>mns 1 2,1 19-21 tyere slmgramika 
(battle hj mns) used m rites for putting ene- 
tn es to flight or avoiding wounds by Arrows , 

I, 9 29 ! 1 1, 3 for tl e restoration of a 

king • 

1,1923 ni„6, 27, Vi 134 135 VII, 62 

against enemies , 

111 I, 2 for confounding enemy sarmy 

HI I9 IV, 22 VI, 65 67 97 99 >04, 

VII 8 for gaining victory over a hostile army 

V, 20 (addressed to the war-drum) and 
VII, 1 iS (used nh le arming a king or Kshat 
tnya) for terrir>ing the same and VI 40 for 
inspiring it \ ith courage 

VI, 125 (used with VII 3 4 ilo)address- 
ed to the war chariot for its success and VI, 
126 to the war-drum for success against the 

I The references for the hymns and d reel ons. 
for the r use are taken from the translat on of A V 
(Harvard OnenUl Ser es) 
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IIX, 13 for use, according to Varaha 
ra's Yo^o}' ir immediately before'^ 


foe and used in a battle rite either when the 
drums and other musical instruments were 
sounded thrice and handed over to the musi* 
cians or when the drum-heads were drawn 
on } ^ 

XI, 9, to for ensuring success in war ; “ ' 

XIX, ■ 

mihira's 

marching fort Ji to war ; and . 

XIX, 29 littered by the puroliita while 
arming with a breast-plate a king departing 
for battle. There are also hymns for wealth*, 
prosperity*, superiority*, rain’, victory* in 
' debate or deliberations of an .assembly (ra^Aa 
and faw«V/)*, for king’s safety .it night (used 
by the purohita’’, on the entrance of the king 
into his sleeping hours); against wild beasts 
and thieves®, against ^king’s evil-dreaming*, 
and the like, , 

• ^ The hymn (iv, 22) for king’s success and 
prosperity has been excerpted here for 
giving an Idea of the nature of thewraw/rjit:- 
•‘(i) Increase, O Indra, this Kshattriya for 
• me, make thou this man sole chief of the 
clans (viz.), unman all his enemies ,^ake 
them subject to him in the contests for 
preeminence. (2) Portion thou this roan In 
village, In/.horses,, !n.,klne i unportion that 
man who'isnfs enehiy'; let thlsWnfebethe 
summit of authorities } O Indra, make every 
foe subject to him. (3) Let this man be 
riches lord of riches , let this king be people- 
loro pf people; la him, 0 Indra, put great 
splendour , destitute of ^lendour make fifou 
his foe. (4) For him, heaven-and earth, 
milk ye much that is pleasant, like two milch 
kinc_that yield the hot-draught ; may this 
king be dear to Indra, dear to' kinc, herbs, 
cattle. 15) I join ,to thee Indra who gives 
Superiority, by , whom men conquer, are not 
conquered ; who shall make tlise sole chief of 
the people, also uppermost of kings descend- 
ed from Manu. (6) Superioi {art)jthou,* in- 
ferior thy rivals, whosoever, O king, are thiine 
opposing foes , sole chief, , having Jndra as 
companion, having conquered, bring thou in 

I . VaTSl'amikica’s YogaystiS, 8, 6 ; 

Indiseke Studiea, *v, 170. ' 

2 t.t-iK V. 1. 15.' • ' 

3 e.i:„ Ihid.ii, s- I’ ' 

4- e< e^Idid^vi. i; . . 

, C Ibid, IV. !$ :TI 1 , 18. . 

'6 tbid..vii.«». 

’ 7 Ibid., xi*. 16-19. ' 

8 Ibid, IV. 3- ^ , 

9 . Ibid., xi*. 57. . j r > I 


the enjoyments of them that play the foe, 
17) Of bon aspect, do thou devour all the 
clans ; pf tiger-aspect, do thou beat down the 
foes; sole chief having Indra as companion, 
having conquered, seize thou on the enjoy- 
ments of them that play the foe.” 

The aforesaid hymns from the Alharva^ 
Veda are sufficient to show the tendency of 
the kjngand the people to resort to rite? and 
ceremonies for securing objecM of desire, and 
averting evils. tThe and' several 
other works* make it part of the king’s daily 
routine toiperform certamfites before entif* 
iugthe hall ofaudience "In the'^Wofning. In 
tho first of the afofeaald Jreafises^ 
presented certain rites Securing tlic vvell-Being 
of horses and elephants stabled^y the king 
for domestic and military purposes r hPrees 
were regularly washed, hwahbea 'witlv'sandal 
and garland^ ' twice a day On new-moon 
days, the sacrifice to tlie Bhutas was perform- 
_ed , and on Xu1!-moon days, auspicious hymns 
were chanted. On the ninth of the month of 
Asvin and also at the beginning 8nd_ end of 
yourncys, the priest invoked blessings on 
them by performing the waving of lights'. 

This rite u as also perform^ for thpele- 
phants thrice dailyi.m the' rainy feason and 
at the periods of conjunction of two seasons. 
Sacrifices to Bhiitas were performed on new, 
and full moon days, as also to the god of war 
Kirtikeya*. The rltei *. mentioned In the 
same work* for the prevention or removal or 
the several providential visitations In addition 
to the ordinary remedies are : — , 

(1) ‘For fire, worship of the Qod Agrti. 

(Fire) on particukat days with ofTerin^,, 
homa, find prayers. ‘ ' ' i , 

(2) For flood, M-orshlp of rivers, and 

performance of rites against rain by persons 
expert in magiebr versed in the I edas ; aM 
Ibr drought, worship, of Indra, Gangfes, 
Mountain, and _ Mahlkachdiha (perhaps 
Vanina}. ' ' . , ’ 

V- r Kaot Iiyi, RSjipraiudbi, p 36. ■■ 

a Manu, vii, 14$ | Auni-Purina, cb 53J. ilVsi 
44 ; Oep-Purita cb. s, slle. 7« 5 Bh»^avata-Porin\ 
•londv 10, cb JO, slks 6 lo 5 Bribasprti SulM, 
<«dit^ translited, and made pan of an arlicie by 
Dr F. W. Tbemas m Le Mu'don), 1 , . 

3 Fludie* in AncieM-flifdu Polity, v6i. 1, PP 

C *4 Ibnl , vol,'i, pp. 66, 67 1 ct KsmandiUya, rv, 66. 

c lUotlllya, upan'pata pratikira, Bk. ir, _pp- 
20S-2OS. Tlie meaning of many of the erpreisions 
for indcaiing themes nre veryiabscure. v ’ i 
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(3) For diseases propitiatory ami ex 
piatory rites t'o be performed by siddhas and 
i&pasas (classes of ascetics) , for epidemics, 
Bpnnbling of rvater from sacred places, 
worship of Mah&kachchhn, milking of cows 
on cremation grounds, performance tof ibe 
Atharva Vedtc ritual called kahandha-- 
dahand, and spending of nights m devotion 
to the gods , and diseases or epiderftics of 
cattle, waving of lights,' and worship of 
family gods 

> (4) Riles for the extermination of 
‘'pests’ including rats, locusts, injurious 
birds insects and tigerS. 

(5) Rites for the destruction of demons 
to be performed by persons \erSed in the 
Atharva Vtdx and magic , and on prescribed 
days, worship of chdu^as' with umbrella 
cakes, small flags, and toats on an altar and 
the crj or‘'\ascharamah"» shouted a day and 
night by all (Engaged in the rites) while 
movTftg about* 

, Closely^connected with the ceremonies 
was astr logy wli cb, judging from the place 
oocupied by it as one of the complementar/ 
parts of tlib Vedas, exercised much influence. 
The auspicious moments for the ntes cdiv 
nected with important acts 111 the conduct of 
state affairs haq to be deterinined m the 
light of this branch ofsacred learning The 
(irediction of benign or malignant influences 
not only on religious rites but also on all 
human acts cf the heavenly bodies was one 
of its important functions 1 The idea of the 
dependence of all the affairs of life upon 
heavenly luminaries might have tended to 
slop the spring of actions by deepening the 

acted to a great extent^ii public aflairs by 
tbe doctrine preached in several Sanskrit 
works, Yajnavalkylt* itctnanda 


, I The cxpressol^ in theUxt ({i.3o4)i 9 cotriipi ^ 
h { 7ethaps 9anc(iMri^t,oraacredcreu. t 

3 Pandit R. Sjama Sistrt translate} it by *«e 
dnvelhee" Tbe passage r obscure 1 

a T^e>ling hal been cnjo'ned by.Kiatlya 10 
settfe In h s drnia n tie siddbas lip^ as, ard.f>eisoDs 
versed la on)i\cga (n*.-g c) for applyirg remed es 
aga Rst tbe providential caUmit cs. 

5 bfaou, VII, 205 # 

6 Vljoavallcya, I 349-351 


2 t 


ktja,^ Stikranlit,*J?iMai(tf:a,^ MahabhdiataP 
Agnt Piirana,* Slanda Purana * According 
to this doctrine, human effort is superior to 
fate which again is nothing but the outcome 
of human ciTorts accumulated through the 
past rebirths Fate is never operative without 
exertion It is only the cowards jvho look 
up to the former as the only dominant factor 
in life Exertion can traTnsforfn a malignant 
fate into a bertign one, hence people should 
always be exertive and never dependent on 
fate 

This doctrine however did not preclude 
the perlormatice of the fites and ceremonies , 
for their timely performance Svas regarded as’ 
a part and parcel of the exertion on which 
the doctrine laid so much emphasis The 
Kamandakt^a, which is one of the works that 
recommended the pursuit of the doctrine, 
says for instance, that the calamittes(i^irja»a) 
afflicting a kingdom arc of two kinds— human^ 
(manusha) and providential {datvat) , of these, 
the former should be averted by exerUon 
(^umMo^aro) and wise measures (hI//), and 
the latter (consisting in Are, flood,, diseases^, 
famine, and epidemic) by exertion and /w/;- 
Ualoty nies The Kauttllya also 

presenbes similar ntes for Jbe deprecation of 
providential calamities* 

Sous OIHER COUXTRIES COllPaRED 

Tbe performance of rituals m Connexion 
with State actions and the use of xanous 
means for ascertaining the divine will rn 
regard thereto were not conflncd to India 
atone. In ancient Babj Ionia and Assyria, 
•'astrologb took its place in the ofHoal 
cplt, as one of the two chief means at the 
dfsiysxal of tbe a^c.e.cta.vw.wi.'^ ths. 


35 .<o‘, 


, 3 11, 


_ Rtmayana Ayodhyt kinda, '^h S3, siks. f, 18, 
25 ,Kisbk DdbikawiSa, cb 4, slks. 121, 122 ch 49* 
sik 6 , Saodara Vtnda, ch t', s 1 k. to , Yuddba 
kanda, cb 2 sllc. 6 it ^ 1 

r 4 MBb, Sftan-patTk, ch. 3$, i 3 ks tsr ch. iS, 
slks 14 16, cb. tso, sIk .,15 cb 139, siks. 84 ^ j 
ABUsbvina parva, cb 6, slks 7.8. r ; 

5 Agoi PurinV. cb 225 sIk- 33 pel) '226, sIk 1J4.'' 

6 Skaoda PurSna Ivislkhftnda, ch 32 stks. 30, 

31 ch 53 slks 4 &-I 9 . Ch. S 4 tlhs S 3 . S 4 . TJitse 
rtlerencea have txeh culjed from tbe H ndo Rija nlti 
in 'Bengal (-nd ti 41b stabak)by Mr Madhuudaca 
Bbau«chii>ya. It 

~ Kamandaklia, XIII, to 21 i t 
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will and intention of the gods, the other 
being through the insp<*ction of the liver of 
the sacrificial animal The liver was 

the seat of the soul of the animal and the 
deity m accepting the sacrifice identified 
himself with toe animal whose soul’ \ as thus 
placed In complete accord with that of the 
God and* therefore reflected the mind and 
will nf the god Astrology wns (similarly) 
based on a theory of divine Government of 
the world In its e rliest stage astrology 
had to do almost exclusively with the public 
welfare and the person of the king upon 
whose ivcll being and favour with the gods, 
the fate of the country was supposed to de 
pend The Greeks and Romans came under 
the influence of Babylonian astrology in the 
middle of the 4lh century U C , and among 
* the former, the liver divination was also in 
troduced at an early date. In addition to 
these methods of reading the future the 
consultation of the oracles and various omens 
other than those in the liver of the slaught 
ered animal should be taken into accouit 
Astrology regulated the distinction of lucky 
and flnlucky dayn and predicted future evils, 
white the oracle eicercised its iiifluoice politi 
ealt> not only by its occasional directions 
as to state matters but also by inspiring in 
part the great colonial expansion of 
Greece The idflueiice of auguiy on politics 
was very gr^t Among the Romans the 
signs of the will of the gods w-re of two 
kinds , (1) m answer to a reguest (a) 

incidental The latter had dve sub-divisions i 
(i) Signs in tht shy on the very appearance 
JIgh ning, all business in the public ai 
semblies was suspended for the day As the 
reader of the signs was subordinate to no 
other authority who could examine his report 
as to the -appearance of lightning this be 
came a favourite device for putting off meet 
tngs of the public assembly 

(il Sts>ii from birds with reference to 
the direction of their fl ght and their singing 
and uttering other sounds. With regard tp 
public affairs It was at the^lime of Cicero 
s iperseded by the observation of lightning 
if) Feeding of birds wli ch consisted m 
observing whether a bird dropped a parbrli 
from Us mouth on gram being thrown before 
It It was in use particularly in the army 
when on service a 

(d)' Obunoklion of Mr course oj sounds 


utisred by quadxupeds and reptiles uilhin a 
fixed area 

(r) JVamings of all unusual phenomena 
Their interpretation did not concern thd 
augurs unless occurri ig in the course of some 
public transaction m which case tliey opera? 
ed asp divine veto aga nst it 

The election of Mag strafes and their 
assumptions of office, holding of public as 
semblies to pass decrees, marching fo th of 
an army for war were subjects for which 
ausputa pulltca was always taken While the 
crossing of rivers, founding of colonies, begin 
ning of battles, mustering of an army, sittings 
of the senate, decisions ol peace pr war were 
oecasiois for which jt was taken frequently*^ 

' No public act, ’ adds Dr Seyffert 
‘whether of peace or war could be uii 
dertaken without auspices They Were 
specially necessary at the election of all 
officials the entry upon all offices at all 
tomtUa and at the departure of a general, for 
war* ' 

The divine will being ascertained 'Iftrough 
the signs, the undertaking to which they re 
lated was continued or postponed^ccorOlng 
as the will was favourable or unfivouralire 
In the latter case no religious rites appear to 
have been perform'd forthwith to prop tiale^ 
the divine power into a favourable attitude 
and resume the postponed act , though of, 
course, a revision of the sigis was permitted 
to remove any suspected flaw or error J 

There were ceremonials for propitiating 
the gods and achieving objects of desire as’ 
for instance, the sacrifices ’many of winch 
were offered tN Mars the god of ivar, during 
the campaign and before battle* '* 


Objectives roa thE vtaFoaMANCE of tub 

rijasuya ” ^ 

C Of the more or less elaborate cere* 
moil es belonging to tins class, r&j uuya wIlJ 
first engage our attention The aims (or the 
celebration of this ceremony are not identical 
in the several Vedic texts the celebrant, 
according^ to the mah bhishekd mahti^s m 
the AUartyit DrSbutana*, wishes to attlnn by 


s 


For all the a’love jnlormai oa lee bnerclo' 
ueda Brianncaiuh ed,ua(Jet Astrology Omen 

..... . n jj jiQfy of Kooe, 


cle and Augurs i T Mom n: 

lik I ch ai » . 

2 D ct omry of dlass cal Ant qu l es (190J) by 
Dr O icyBcfC— under Ausp c a 

3 Seyffert op c t., uoder MWrs 

4 A wreya li ihraana » 1 39, 1 ^ . 
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the performance of the sacrifice s.t/trljyay 
bh(xujya, svar jya, vattaj^a pdratneshthy^, 
mahirajyct, sarvobhauma^ and verj long life, 
while according to the Satipathci Brahmana* 
he could attain by it mere rojal dignitj. The 
S6nkht}anatSrtui3-Sutra^t belonging as it 
does to the Rig-Vedic school, substantially 
agrees with the Attareva BrahmdHa in its 
enunciation of the objective of the rajatuya, 
VIZ., to attain sratskthya, svsrajya and 

over heaven, sky, and the earth, while 
Apaslambi Srauta Sutri\ related to the 
TaitiiAya Satiihea puts, heaven alone as its 
goal ‘ 

The aims as set forth here do not furnish 
any definite clue as to whether the spiritual 
ones tvere prior to ^ the -political The 
Sjtapalha BrahniMa limits the importance 
of the sacrifice by lowering it down to the 
position of an ordinary coronation But as 
there was a separate ceremonial for the 
purpose, a difference must* ha\e been re 
cognised between the rajasuya and the 
hhtshtka to a%oid an anomaly. The 
difference lay m the great spiritual merit 
itripUedly accruing from the former, not to 
speak of their distinctive ritualistic conforma* 
irons. Moreover, the celebrant of theTormer 
- lyas a consecrated Kihatlnyi (le tnstalUd 
ktn^ while of the latter a mere KshaUrtyn 
? Eucibility for the FeRroRusvce or Tiii; 

* rajuuya AHD xojaptja, 

• The texts' agree in making a king (a 
consecrated Kshattnja) alone eligible to cele 
brate the -t^y^suya « The vajaptja was at 
first of leaser political importance than the 
i I j ' / 1 I 

1 The terms bave beta explained lo tbe chapter 
"Fotias and Types of Sisles” 

3 Satapatha BtSbmana, T, 1 x, ii The passage 
*'ca|t svarSjyatcfnio rB}asa)em^ 'y^jeU Taitirlya 
BrSbmana” occurs as a footnote at p. 3 of Dr R L. 
Mitra's Indo-Aijrans, sol ii, iQjb s discourse on the 
imperial coronation la ancient India. So far as I see 
the passage occurs m Siyaoa’s coramenlary os (he 
Taittirlya Samh|ta (Bibb IndiCa), L8, i, but not m 
the text of that wotb par la that of the Ta tiiilya 
Brihmana < , 

r. 3 Stnldiljana Strata Sutra, xr, is, 

4 Apanaroba-Siauia Sutra, arm, S, r* t 
' <5 Eig Veda school Aitarcya Bnhroana, ^viii 
S9 ( (appears mferentially from the ten) . Asrala 
vana Srauta-Sutra, (yitarlrddbam) m, ^ 19. \sjor 
Veda school . — ,Or White • Yajus) Satapatba 
Qrahmana, v, t,i^is( Kitjiysna^rautvStttia, xv, 
t> t. (with Karkscharya's commentary) , 

(Of Black Yaius) Apastamb>^raota Sutn, zviii, 
18,1 Ftiui*Veda sciiDoI i Lalylyana Srama Satn, 
IX. t, I __ 


rajasuf’a and could be performed by the 
BrShmana. Kshatlnya as well as Vaisja 
though of course with different purposes* 
It was m the faittiriya texts* that zajopeya 
ol tamed a higher rank than the rajnsitja 
for the reason that the former was declared to 
confer imperial position and the latter but 
fOjal dignity from which followed the neces- 
s ry prohibition that rajasuya could not be 
performed after the lajapeya^ 

Objectives for the performance of the 
xajapeya 

Tlie goals reached by the celebration of 
the vajapejfa arc thus set forth in the varfogs 
Vedic texts the position of an emperor and 
ascension to the upper region m the Saia- 
pathn^y supremacy and svarSjya in the 
Tatllirtya Bmhttiana* , aftftadya (le, food 
1 

t SaukbRjana SrauU Sntrj, xv>, ly.sandj Cfi 
Weber a Uber deo Vyapeya, pp 10 and V, I , 
II, J56) 

3 Taitiirlya Brshmana, n, 6, 1 ‘Thatuhicb is 
Vajapeya is a consecration to the dignity of a para* 
mount »overeign (samrat) and (htt nh ch is rsjamya 
IS a cossecrai on to the sway like that wielq^d by 
Varuna See Tautiilya Sambiti, v 6, ^ j vith 
Sayaoa’s commentary According to the SatapatU 
Brabmana, r, 1, i i), the performer of ahe ryasuya 
becomes s Ln^ibot as kingship is a condition ore 
cedent for its celebraiion, his political dignity remains 
but staiinnary Tie \ajapeya secures iinpenal 
dignity and is bence superior to the rajasuya^ The 
ASTaUyana Sravia Sutra (uttararddham, 111, 9, 19I 
representing the R’g Veda school of opm on directs 
that ifter performing (he vajapeya ryasuya is to be 
performed by the k ng,* and brihasp-tii siva by thd 
Brabmana ” This shows that the rajapeya was atone 
tune inferior to the tijasoya , for as thj satapaths^ 
Brabmana (r, i, 1, 13) argues, **lhe emperor f e, 
the performer of the vyapeya) would not wish to 
become king (the performer of the rijasUya) for the 
ofiice of king is lower and that of emperor the 
higher**’ PL V 1. 11, p,. 156, and Satapatha Brah 
maoa ($ B £.) loiroductioo, Pt. Ill, p. xxv llie 
reason why valapeya was exalted lies, accbrditfgto 
Profs Macdonell and Keith (V Ih H. 356)..’ to the 
fact that the rajasuya was 'the.. xOonopoly of the 
Mhatttiya, while the vajapeya, as the Satapatha 
(», t, I, II) describes ivwas the ‘Brabmana • own 
sacnlice ^ and hence the Urahmanas' interest ta give 
It a higher pos 1 on than the other 

3 Satapatha Bralimana, v. r, 1 , 13 , Efteyiyana 
Sraula Sutra, xv. t, 3 The Bnhaspatl sava performed 
for inangurat ng a Brabmana to the cfiice of royal 
priest has been, ident 6ed w ih the vajapeya by the 
baiapaiha (v, 3 i, tgl If this view’te dntentoits 
logica! cdnclusion, ▼(.japeya should serve the same 
poiiiicat end as the Br haspati sava 

4 Fatapatha Brahmana, V, I, I, J3end V, X, 1^5.^ 
Taittiil)-a Brahmana, 11, 7, 6, i , 1, 3, 2, 3. 
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&c) and all desires in the Sinkhdyana 
Srauta Sutra', sdhxpatja [dd^tkj/eria nd 
?;/^aw](supremacj)according to the Commen 
tary of Narayana in (1 e Asvafajautt Srauta 
Sutra*, and varddhi (or vrtddht, le pros 
peritj) in the Apaitantin Srauta Sutra,* 
Ldiydyana* holds Whomsofcver the ttrSh" 
manas und kings (or nobles) may place at 
their head, let him perform the v&japtya* ’ 

A CENERAL VIS V OF THE rajasuya WITH SPECttL 
REFERENCE TO ITS TOLITICAL ASPECTS. 

(c) (i) R&jasuya The tajasuya strictly 
speaking is not a single ceremonial but a 
series of rituals several of which had inde 
pendent existence The completion of the 
whole ceremony was spread o\er about two 
jears and three months* There are minor 
. difference^ among the Vedic schools of opi 
nion' as to some of the rituals but they 
haVe no importance fiom our present stand 
point The ritualistic details devoid of poll 
tieal significance and not required for a 
eeneral view of the ceremonies wfl/ likewise 
be Ignored 


The PURincATORV Pnvttra sacrifice, am 
ORDIKARV A^tshtcra, 

The ceremony begns with the patitra 
saenhee on the first day of the bright 
half of the month of FhSIguna Tins 1$ a 
purificatory ceremony and, barring one or 
two additional features an ordinary 
tonia which requires some words of bxplana^ 
tion 3 

Agn thlona eyplaimed 

Agntsktoma a a fouia sacrifice [i e , a sac 
rifice m which soina juice is pressed out of 
the soma plants (Sarcostoma Vimnalis or 
Asclepias Acida] belonging to the?same class 
Vivijapeja' It took file dajs for its com 
pletion Fmt day On a suitable place is 
erected ah enclosed hall called Prdthitta 
vomsa containing among others three hearths 
called gdrkapatya dakshindgnt, and gha 
vanrya Two aranu (kindling sticks) heated 
on the fire at the sacrificer’s house are 
brought to the hall to kindle the gdrhapatya 
fire fiom which again the other two fires are 
kindled 

Dxkiha ^ , 


1 Sinkhiyaoa Sraota Sotra xv i it i 

(utiararddham) 

3 Aaraltyana Sraata Eutri t 9 1 

- 3 Apaitaraba Srauta Suira xv t 1 

4 Lalylyana Sraata Sutra w ti 1 

5 £ggel eg Satapattia Btahmaoa (S B EL, pt 
?•«»> 

6 The iljaauva ^accord eg 10 Dr L. U ua 
spreads over a per od of twelve monifas (Indro-ArjraBs, 
vol U 39) Accord ng lo £ggel ne (S.tapa ha 
BrAhmaaa(S B E.)pi 111 p azv] it takes more 
tbao two years Dr Mitra must therefore hare nude 


Aavaliyana Srauta Sutra a, 3 3 lo iz 4, 
s ^tnkhayana Sralita Sutra, zr <3 i& 

Ta It tlyaSarnhita I 8, I 31 
r Ta tt Ilya BrahmaDa >,6 i toi 8 4 A 

Apatiainba>Srau a Sutra zv S-sa 
1 Vxjasaoeyi hamh 11 iz/ 3$ 10 z 34. 

Satapaiha B ahisana v 3 3, io v g 5 
Ra yiTAKA Srauta Soira zv, 1 $j 
ranchaviinsa Vikhniana zv 8 11 ^ 

Lai)ayana Srau a-£uira ix i 3 ^ ^ 

\a igea SuttaiofA V) XXXV 1 13., *. 

Kaus ka Sutra fof same), z« 

*n>e ibie^ Ved c scl-ools deia i thus the del cs of 
the Nhree or nc pal $acr be al priests it. RgVeda 
of Hoiii, xajutNeda of Adbvaiyu, and Stma Veda 
of Udgitr Thb BrahmaD pt est acts as gedetal 


In the afternoon the sacrifice Is ennae* 
crated (dHjhila) after he has been duly 
cleansed The ceremony contemplates him 
as an embryo in the womb awaiting rebirth^ 
as a deity and the implements used m ^ are 
such as to symbolise and favour the samd 
supposition In the midst of this ceremony 
oblations are offered tp Agni, Vishnu Adi 
tyas, rjirpose^ Impulse, Wisdpm, Thought, 
Initiation Penance Sarasyati, Pu^han for 
helping him in the sacrifice with the gifts at 
their disposal and for elevating him to the 
gods* ^ I K ‘ X 

(To ft tOHttuuei^ ^ 

1 t. I n 

soperv SOI of the r luali Each pr est bas thfefe 
assslaois In the larger sSerfices the s xteen 
pnesM taVe part. Sometimes ac ord Qg to ArUtq 
mis, another priest called Sadasya 14 added To’ktr 
an idea of alt tbe deta Is ofthCsacnlices n «th ch 
the ihree prncpal presis panic pales alt the three 
cornplcmentary Schools of opncio kbould bp con 
saliM The Satapaiha Drahmana alone -can fum sh 
« general idea of the hhole sacr bees, deal ng as it 
does «th IheoRicaton Ofthe adhvaryu upon wholii 
rests the manual work thi'dugboijt the cereraon als. 

1 Rljasuya and Asvamedha are hlso regarded 
as soma sacrifiees tl ough tl ey ate eoraptex '-etb 
moil als. * • 

3 Saupathz Brihmaea fhencefottfa lodtaied Ss, 
S 8F> ,{ ? » ton • i * ' ' ‘i • 
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LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRtPTS ON fOLlTV AN b 
ITS SOBTOPICS 

( Cants/I tffdj 


' appendix 

(76) TRtPURADAHA ^ ~ 

a dima (i e., txh b tidn Of ^ QaoJed in Sa 

bayadatpatia p. 

{Au/rechl, Pi 1, p laT) . ^ 

(J;)^ pUTAIOpALAKSHANA On NlTl 

Oppert II 3414 ' f ' 

{Aufrecit Pt I p 257) _ 

(78) UHAKURVIDYA DIPIZA. 

quoted by kamalakara. Ozf 378 
iAufrtcht, Pl r, p 367) 

(yj) Dhakurvidvarambhatowoca 
a 

(Buraell 151 AvfTtcht Si.t p 267) ^ 

(So) DiiaNURVKDa on arciery by SAfailgaditU. 
EeportXXWI (Aafnekt Pc 1. p *67). 

^81} DhIhurveOA, qiloled by KiMra^Afn n on^ 
Aihtxnifta by H«Riehandta , 

b / . ‘ ‘ 

OAf 18^ ^ 1 . ' 

(AufreeAf PC l, p *'62). a 

(Si ■DKlKt7RVBOA<Kl5TAJlANI,f 

«» by Naf^siBihlibhaita K- *30 j i 

{Aufruhl, Pt, 4 , 367) [ j r r 

(83) DKASesrEOAf RAKARANA from Aa'^iRCR \ha 

, {Aufricht 1 1 1, p 267) * 

(84) DlUNtfRVCOA SARA , 

•OppeHIl 5^1-' {AjfrecAf Pt I p. *67). ' 

(35) llAIIAEaiSIIgKA VIDIII ^ 7 

OarneM rta {^Aufrrtht Pt. i, p. 440 

(36 ) MakaoiiisKSKA pRaYOSA. 

^ ft, 

'BatneU I4B. ^ XiCK/mA/.Tt 1,0 441) 


(87) YUDMAKUTOHAI.A, 

by Dtihkhabhinjana on mil tary taclics , 

Oadfi.^m 36 ^{AufrttMy Pt t, pp, 2^5 ?76) *' 

l«8)l YboDttAKAUSALA 

by Rodra— B 4 sSa 

Peters 2, 194 {AufrecM PC i, P 478) 

(89) \ UDDIIACHIKTAMAKI 

PeteK,3 39S 

“* tht<L by Ramaseraka Tnpathm with commentary 
Oudhvi,6,\i 36 Pc I, p 476). 

(90) Tuddkajayafrakasa, 
by Dubkhabbanjana 

0«db ««, 3^ <i<*/nf5rAA ft t»? 475) 

(90 YUDDirAJAViRNAYA 

B yt *8^ , Quoted by Narapai « Camb p 69, by ‘ 
Raghnnahdaria ID Jj-otishtafUa. 

(Aufrecht Pt » p. 478) 4 r 

(9*) VubDHAJATARsiVA from AcYipCRAlfl 
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THE SONG OF THE UGUISU* 


^DtJ nle^invisiWe rogue, witU tby 

' impetuous carol flood 

As tnou callcjst thy challenge from some 
near garden I knots again the 
fngmot solitude of mountain 
^ heights • , 

> *iThe oguita is*«by bird oftbt WArbJerfcnd 
wbtfbbaontt tbe thickets nvd gardens in Japan m 
the Spring tune One of its calls resembles a Uaddbiit 
Inrocatioo, • 


Vfby hast thou left thy Vealms to come 
and warble fhy dehgjjt among otu 
thronged hours ’ , 

Wilt thou flu our he-irts n ith secce)^ 
gladness, that our days ma 
dream? ' 

Pass not by this abode , linger/ 
forbertTS a safe retreat/ 
demotions ■ . 

f€Ke<ht ' pcoecblJ peiclii y 
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that man for man Indians cnn teach 
missionanes fat more than they can the 
Indians It makes my blood bod t\hen 
I hear anyone talk of cending missionanes 
to India’’ 

Count Ifya is the first Russian man of 
letters to introduce Tagore into Russia 
At least he has the credit of being the 
first man to translate Tagore a poems 
into the Russnn language He has on 
bounded admiration for the Indian poet 
I think’ said he, Tagore is one of the 
greatest living men ot the world * 

Our conversation then took a turn to 
Indian politics I told him that ( had 
sympathy for honest native Englishmen, 
but many of these Anglo Indians svbo had 
forced themselves upon public men m 
America pretending to give ‘firsthand in 
formation ' about India are downright tm 
posters At this point I asked him why 
Russians wanted to conquer India 

Conquer India'* How absurd' It la 
only in the United States they have been 
asking me such a foolish question The 
Russian people never dreamiid of such a 
thipg why should they want to control 
India? As It IS, they have got more land 
than they need I lived m Russia over 
fifty years, but I never heard that 
Rnssians wanted to take India This is 
pure fiction It must have been fabneated 
ijy interested parties ’ 

J decided to put to him another 
question 

• We hear in America a good deal 
about Russian nogrpnis. about the 
Russian persecution ol the Jews How do 
you explain these atrocities, Count ? ’ 

“We do not etphia them We make 
no attempt to cover up our gmlt w.th 
wliitewa«h ^^e frankly admit that, on 
account of race hatred, economic nvolia, 
and especially political motives of the 
dcpo*icd Cxar, the jews w*.re persecuttd m 
Russia That, however, is all past history 
The Jews today are not being tnolestra 
in any way they have now the same 
rights and privileges ns any other 
Russian But 1 do not see how America 
can point the accusing finger at Rti«sn 
Atnenca has her lynchings to account for 
Think of the annual burning of scores of 
harm’ess black men, their innocent wives 
nnd daughters, the destruction of their 
houses and goods Cnn the decent 
Amencan whites explain these loathsome 
irruptions of the brute, these appaling 
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ontbreaks of savagery in race nots? 
TTie United States should bow her head 
«i shame before such disgrace She has 
no excuse There can be no excuse for 
such a break-down of the elementary 
safeguards of civil government, for suen 
betrayal of the first obligation of civilized 
society And how are the lynchers 
treatetl by the United States courts? Are 
the guilty tracked down rciporselfssly end 
punished to the full exti-nt of the Irtw? 
Far from It The guilty as a rule escape 
IQ a jungle of weak police control, law 
defiance, and Mooui political influence 
1 have noticed,' he added dryly,s*that 
these lynchings arc not called here 
Amencan pogroms ’’ 

Pindiiig tiiatic was getting very late 
1 asked to be excused It was ten o’clock 
when I saw him the next morning by 
invitation Count Ilya was then waiting 
for me at the hotel lauding He stood 
SIX feet with bend erect, chin up and 
chest thrown out He was bald Uoltke 
his father, who us'd to dress in a simple 
Russian peasant’s garb llyo wore a 
stylish derby hat, frock Coat, protruduig 
cuffs, ami kid gloves, n wclK groomed 
aristocrat He was, however, most 
sociable and quick to reach a footing of 
good fellowship OneTould see that his 
warmth of manner was not a mask 
Indeed, be carticti out some of this warm 
benrtrdncss by throwing his arms around 
my waist I narrowly escaped what 
seemed to be n near hug I wonder il he 
attempted to do tbe same thing to the 
Governor of tbe great state of Mnssaebus 
setts who invited him a few days later to 
address a joint session of the Massachus- 
etts State Legislature Well, Count Ilya 
WR9 genial, intcrestiug, and not at all 
afllictcd with self eonsccotisness or sclftfti 
portance Uclorc we left the hotel he pull 
ed out n miniature, long handled clothes 
brush from hts roomy coat pocket aod 
aCcclionatcly combed" his lengthy beanl, 
which was by the way, fastgettingspnnU* 
led with gray \Sc set out for a long 
walk 

Count Ilya is known in Russia ns a 
writer of considerable distinction Disen 
iQinatiog critics bavoi^aid that he has in 
lietited n portion of his father’s gcuiw 
Ills latest work is tbe biography of hi* 
father, entitled Rcmimscences of Tolstoy 
This volume, which hhs 1>een translated 
in m any European languages, givesa very 



Chats with count tolstot in America 
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intimate, onconveptional pictnre of the 
savant of Yasnaya Poljaaa The story 
itself holds the reader from one end to the 
t)ther 

I learned from Ilya that Ins mother fael 
ped his father write Ins novels She seemed 
to have the hardest part of the work All 
of her time that was not taken by house- 
hold duties was spent at her writing table 
revising Tolstoy’s maniiscnpts When 
Anna Karemna began to come out in a 
Russian periodical,” said Ilya, ‘ lon g galley 
nroofs w ere posted to mv father, arnTTRe 
TooUtd them through and corrected them 
At first, the margin's would be marked 
with ordimry typogriphica! signs, marks 
of punctuation , then individual words 
wonld be chang^, and then whole <enteo 
ce«s, till in the end the proof sheet w ould be 
rednced to a mass of patches quite black 
loptacfs and it was quite impossib'e to 
send it back as it stood, because no one 



but my mother coukl make head or tail 
of the tangle of conventional signs, trans- 
positions, and erasures ^iy mother 
would sit up all night copying the whole 
thing afresh In the morning mv father 
earned olT tlie corrected pages to his study 
to have jnst one last look, and by the 
evening they wohld hejust as bad ngam 
the whole thing liav Ing t>«n rew ntten and 
messed up ” 

There were even occasions when alter 
the final proofs liad bee n mailed. T olatov 
woiild correct some particular words by 


telegraph He was so painstaking in Ins 
coroposition that Tolstqy — whom, Ilya 
told me, the greatest Ru'ssian novelist, 
Toi;gcnyef, described as “the elephant of 
Russian literature”— actually revised a 
twenty one page short story a hundred 
and one times ' 

“My father IS not appreaated ifl Europe 
and America as he IS in India, China, and 
other Oriental countries,” remarked Ilya 
“The spint o( my father is in perfect accord 
with that of India ” For the people of 
Hindustan it is not difficult to understand 
the point of view of the Russian mystic 
Russia IS cs«entiaUy an Asiatic country, 
and Tolstoy, the greatest Russian of our 
times, was an Asian He is widely read in 
China and India And of late a special 
Tolstoy magazine has been brought out . 
m Japan The Russian sage regarded 
European civilization as a “varnished bar 
bansqi ” He was utterlv repelled by the 
glitter of hollow European 
soaety He sought lor the 
life of fimplici^, prayer, ftnd 
exalted poverty— the tune 
honored ideals of Onfrntal 
sages 

This colossal giant of 
Russia was well versed m 
the religions teachings and 
philosophical dectnnes of 
Asm According to hia-son 
—and he ought to know— 
Tolstoy -was imbued with 
the spint of the precepts 
one can find in the t edas, in 
the wntings of Buddhism, 
m the teachings ol Laotz, 
the Talmud, the KorTo, as ' 
well os the Bible He was 
the sworn enemy ol dogma 
and everything dogmatical 
Did Tolstoy tolicve in the 
divinity of Christ ^ By no 
means Did he think Chnstiamty the 
best religion in tl e w orld ’ Not at all 
These are Ills words “rrutli, moral and 
religious, IS everywhere and always the 
same. I have no predilection for Chnstia 
mtv in have bwn particularly nttracteil 
by the teaching of Jesus it ts because I w as 
born nnd have lived among Christians, and 
because I have found a great spiritual joy 
in discngapng the pure doctnne from the 
astonishing falsifications created by the 
Churches " 

The Vcrrel of his religious belief i<a to lx 
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found in one of bis parables entitled “Tbe 
Best Religion’’ It was written ml893 
the jear in which he was ezcoinmumcnted 
by the Greek Orthodox Church The hero 
of the 'Story, Tolstoy himself, siys “The 
truth ol the matter is that all Chnstiari 
sects are no less blind than the gfOS«est 
idolator^, and all the churches and temples 
at?, therefore, built upon deceit and false 
hood None of you has any right to speak 
of God and Kehgioa as long as yOu remain 
strangers to the great law of the brother 
hood of the human family ” Here the 
author of liar ond Peace has smitten 
Christianity with deadly aim at its sorest 
and foulest spot 

I ashed Count Ilya to tell me in a few 
words Ins father a theology, about which 
, so much nonsense is written in Araenci and 
which IS so imperfectly understood The 
key to the religious philosophy of roy fa 
ther," said he, is to he found ut the gospel 
according to St Mathew chapter fiie. 
>erse thirty uine It reads Vc resist riot 
eril bat whosoerer shall smite thee on thr 
right cheek, tarn to him the other also 
This’doctnoe of non resistance toeiiJ may 
be considered as the key stone of the whole 
philosophical structure of Tolstoy lie 
repudiated aAtioaalitr. patriotism, milio 
tary ambitions nnd war He was concern 
ed not so much for the nation a freedom as 
for the autonomy ot the indii idu il Id the 
pursuit of Ills Utopian ideal Tclstor made 
great sacnBces He renounced literary art, 
wealth, peace and ease of hia family life 
But what did it all a\ail ’ I olten w onder 
what would have been the reaction of 
Tolstoy if he had lived till about the middle 
of the year of 1914 and seen the gruesome 
holocaust Guizot in the Historf ofCtrili 
cation in Europe tells ns that when the 
house of a certain philosopher w os burning 
people r.n to tell him about the fire, but 
V the philosopher s only answer was Go 
and infnnu my wife, I do uot meddle m 
the hous*hold affairs ' W ould the Russian 
philosopher have also pleaded inaction lu 
the face of the present cnsis ’ 

I admire Tolstoy ns a man of great 
I agree with him that war ts 
etcstablc And I do hope fortheeudof 
‘ w ar , but to refuse to b lievc >n the 
bihty of war lo ourpresrnt stagrta 
forsake the world of tcahtics Ifweinrc 
vj sincere with oareclves we must 
t that one of th- fund imentals bf 
ciMhzatiun is mutual struggle 


rather than mutual aid Letusbefrank 
about tins A moderate acquaintance with 
the book of history tells us that 
nations have always been the prey of ^be 
violeoee of the strooi; The record of all 
subjugated countries is the shameful his 
torr of inefficiency, weakness, and ignoble 
peace This \ery moment the ‘little 
peoples’ ol the East are being ruthlessly 
subjected to the galling yoke of Western 
impenalism And all this is done by sheer 
force-^oree w hich has no right except that 
of force And so longas themodemcon* 
ception of state is based primarily upon 
thepnacipleol ivar, is it not ghastly full 
Iity to assume that a few pious poetic, 
pacifist phrases will right w rongs and save 
the world? Pacificism ii the murder ol 
national morality, national progress, o«d , 
national character The spirit of mm 
tansm and naiyism, so to speak, is the 
blood which runs In the veins of Uiea\orla 
powers It may be that niilitarifm and 
navyism are an evil , ther nre however, on 
absolute necessity of indepen lent 
<oce To paraphrase Patrick Henry, life is 
not so dear or peice so sweet, as 1;ppe 
bought at the price of chains and slay ery 
I say it dispassionately but with utter 
conviction tliat in this world ol brute 
fofi'C, war cno be eradicated nod thatcafl# 
be doue by war Itself IbeheNc and have 
long believed, that the Oge in which wc are. 
living comprehends no other gospel than 
the gosp'J of might, it understands no 
other parable than the parable of the hayo« 
net , it know's only the hymn of the shrap* 
nell shell , it will accept no other decision 
than the decision of the forty two centi 
metre gun 

It gave me real pleasure to find that 
Count Ilya did not try to deify his father 
lie was rather painted to m* ns n man 
in whose character there was a curious 
blend of light and shade He was a man 
of not a few inconsistencies And no one 
brought them out so mercilessly ns did 
Oemanl Shaw As 1 look at it, the most 
damaging paragraph ia the Shaw attack, 
which was launebra in the J-abiaa^ettf 
IS the following , 

“Tolstoy put oa K d mss of^ n. laflU* 
exactly as Don Q nxofe^iut on a suit of 
armour He trieu to ignore money as Pop 
Quixote did He left ills own ski lled w ork 
to build houses that touH filrdlyTi'in 
duced to stand, and^to niVke b lOts that an 
army contractor would have been asbani> 
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ed of. He left his propert 5 ;^rift to the 
verge of insolvency and rum like the laziest 
Irish squire, because he disapproved of pro- 
perty as an institution. And be was 
neither honest nor respectable in his follies. 
He connived at all sorts of evasions. He 
would not take money on a journey; but 
he would take a companion who would 
buy railway tickets and pay hotel bills 
behind his back. He would not own pro- 
perty or copyright; but he would make 
them over to his wife and children, and live 
in -their country house in Yasnaya and 
their town house in Moscow very com- 
fortably, only occasionally easing his con- 
science by, making things as difficult and 

1 unpleasant for them ‘as possible. He insist- 
ed Ott^celibacy as the first condition of 
worthy life ; and his wife became sixteen 
times a mother, and found him an uxonous 
hnsbadd at seventy.’* 

Are these facts all legends ? Attempts 
have been made to dismiss them as such ; 
but Shaw found them 'quite true. And 1 
think that some of his statements are at 
least poor relations of the triith. 



Emerson in his leclnre on Swedenborg 
said that he had the “composition of 
several persons,— like giant fruits which 
are matured in the gardens by the union of 
four or five single blossoms “ In tliat 
respect Swedenborg was not nnlike Tols- 
toy. He was a colossal soul. “If my 
father had great faults,” remarked Count 
Ilya, “he had also great virtues. There 1 
was enough material in his composition to 
build seven men out oi him. After all, the | 
ideas of my father are mere ideals, like 
those of Buddha nr Christ. They ate to be 
kept constantly before otir eyes.” s ^ 

'Tlien the distinguished Russian paused 
for a moment, as if his thoughts were 
w'andering, and as a parting me<sage 
added, “To Connt Leo Tolstoy God was 
his father and all men his brothers. Pro- 
nouncing that word w*hich makes all men 
brothers, which unites all nations as mem- 
bers of one family, he passed awav in No- 
\ember, 1910 That word was LOVE.” 

SuDBLsoRA Bose. 

Iowa City, USA. 


THE YOUNG PRINCESS 


As the young princess panted into the 
‘ summer hare, her little hand was 

as beautifully, poised asany swallow 
' . in flight. ' ' 

From the n bite folds that decked her 
j exquisite form her soft and sunlit 
^ facelooked out with t^ happiness 

' of a fair nun yvho returns to the 
world of life, 

And her companion sat beside her in the 

boat, calmly and earnestly hsteniog 
to her, as though to the words of a 
i goddess guidmg his fate. 

A plum tree put forth its first shoots as > 
- they slowly glided beneath, and the 
Tiank \\ as strewa with young herbs. 


As the young princess pointed Into the mist 
who«e secrets slowly unrolled, the 
maiden who stood at the stem ' 
poling them forward drank in their 
glad Words yriih a deep delight. 

For it seemed to her that'all this w’onder 
of love and awakening life had its 
birth ID her own untroubled heart, — 
and thus the world was thanking 
Tier lor something ol wVich sbeliab . 
* no memory. ‘ ( 

’ 'E. E.' Speigut. 

Kanazawa : Japan 


• ■ LEPROSY IN INDIA 


EPROSV a f’ril disease, but lepem are 
< not*outcastsi dts.a pi W .society 'is 
de^f and thoState is indifiWent' to the 


yean* back tbe public \% as alarmed to see 
the overwhelming number of lepers in the 

„ _ . hstofinfimiities. ACommissionsat in 1890 

moanings ofthesc people. Some thirty and it declared that it was not an imperial 
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danger as it was sti'pectw], but tliey 
admitted tlmt tli? disease was stationary 
Since then no Government measure has 
been seriously taken to meet tins social 
evil > 

"The Indian Year Book” for 1917 takes 
tho matter so lightly and there is such a 
” studie^cfiort to twist facts and statistics, 
that the passage is quoted below in full, , 

* The nnniber of lepert hM failed iince 1691 Crom 
120 to 109 tboueaadi or a drop of more than 13 
perceot Wbea it is remecibe^ed that the oninber of 

r ;rsoD* laferiog from the other three tofimiities 
Bliodnese, Deaimute aod losanityl taken tofittbef 
baa remaioed almoet etatioaary, it ma7 beconcladed 
that the decrease in the reported number of leper* 
la geouige and indicates a real duniauliOD in the 
prcTalecee of the disease It is possible that this la 
pattl; the result of the improred material corn) lioa 
oftbelotrer castes arnoa^ arhoRi leprosf is moat 
common and of a higher standard of cleanlmess. 
{Page39Z) 

Intelligent readers must have observed 
that the editor of the Year Book has 
most carefully avoided the statistical 
return for the year 1901 The reason 
IS this 

' The ceasui of 1911 showed an mcrea'Se of 
leperf to 109014 compared with 97 3*0 >a 1901 
end the proportion works out to 35 lepers per 
100 000 of the popnlatiou 

This IS the “moral and mateiial progre*8 
of India” for the year 1913 14 Indeed) U 
was OToarees, for the number of lepers 
mcreaficd by 11,754, in ten years, i e.. an 
increase of about 12 per cent but- the 
Indian Year Book taking two conienient 
nambera sboned a decrease of 13 P c 

The Dcccmalstatementof the itjorai and 
mntenal progress of India enlightens us 
httic about this problem and merely states 
Se 'figures of the preceding derades 
without any uneasiness and adds that, 
leper 'ict passed in 1898, gave legal 
tiowcr to deal with lepers and to prohibit 
lepers from following certain callings and 

from using public tanks and wells’ We 

nre no doubt thankful to the Govemnient 
lor this Act of 1808, but maywensktbc 
Government what arrangements have 
been mjde for those wretched people for 
iheir drinking water and morsel of food? 

' The tolsl mtrmberol as/Iurti* I* now 73 and they 
Q tome 6000 lumalet or about *7 pc of 
ue total nan bet of leperi The grratep part of 
credit for the provmon of atjluiu* for Iheae 
nnfortnoale perions befonge to the Million for 
Lepers in Ind aand IheEaM wh ch rrfeiTrshberaHielp 
from the government Its latrst report ihows that 
there are 3 637 leper* in the 4't swliirpg rnoltitsined 
by thatiociety (lod an Year Book, 1J17, Page39s) 


The Mission for Lepers was fewdedun 
1874 and since then this society has been 
doing splendid service to India nnd„lhe 
East Twenty nine missionary bodies 
ore now co operating with > this parent 
body (Page 65 ) i, , 

* There are manj leper asplums, 'among wbkh 

mag i>e mentioned the Medraa Goveriifnent -leper 
Aaylam the JJatanga Leper House, Bombay, 
the Anraadam leper Atrlaoi and tbe Calcatta 
Leper Asylum ' *■ — 

These and many other such institutions 
arc doing wonderful works, no dbubt 
But IS not preicntioa better than cure-? 
Is it not a fact that leprosy is increasing 
lu this country ? But what preventive 
methods have been adopted by the govern 
ment or by society* In 1901 the pyrnber 
of lepers in British Indiaiwas as has been 
stated above, 97,340, of which 72,403 
were males and 24 937 were females In 
tbe British provinces the number of leper 
was 8--).023 aud m the States and Agencies 
it was,ll,417, In lyil tbe numbey of 
lepers in the Bntish provinces wa** 
92,433, and 16C61 was the number of 
lepers m the states In the Brilisb provinces 
there was an increase of the ^yictirrfs 'of 
this disease by 6,670, i e , about 8 p c 
and in states and sgeoaes the mcreaae 
was 5 244 This disease locreased hornb] 
ly in the states 

In the Dntjvh provjuws the rale of 
increase in population during the last 
decade was only 5pc and in the states 
12 9 n c Therefore the rate of incyense m 
population omongthe lepers is consideiu 
bly greater than that among the general 
population ^Thesc ore the facts which 
any intelligent reader willrgleon from 
the census reports and, tlie statistical 
abstracts ^ ^ 

* In Jnd a^t amhole Blnsles aed ISfcmaletpvr 
hundred rboi>gand'~pe>'*aDl of each kk. art l«ptrt- 
Of the d ffertnt provineeav Aiiom futreri most, 
tl«n Burma nod ibtn lu order, .Bihar aod Orissa 
Ihvn Central Prnfiocea Add Btraf Madras Brogai 
Uotnhay the Unitrdf Provinera tbe Phnjab and 
N W PrODtIer Eroemees In tl e twn last inenlionrd 

'17 male and 8 frmale leper 
(Heport Census of India 

Insanitary conditions, filthy habits and 
■unwholesome food arc generally believed to 
favour the catching of this disease as they 
are believed to favour the catching of so 
many other diseases, I have heard people 
say tnunlingli about thjse poor outco'Bts, 
throwing the /whole burden ofs their 
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rnisfortuoe eitlier oit their vicious habits 
or On their parents 'or on their^'orevions 
birth over which they had neitner any 
hand nor had any recollections thereof It is 
n6t uncomin6n to find rich 'people with 
rtll sort ‘ of luTuries siiSering from this 
disease..'' ‘ > ' > < ' 

.^**'Un^oadtedly leprosy attacks Ihe'^poor and 
destilate much more freqamtly than the rich and 

E rosperoo* nor that the latter are spared altogeiken 
at they certainty soffer ton far less degree Again 
go^iPonnshment an } care are most important 
Agents In the treatment of the disease ameltoratiog 
the general, as welt as the local condition* of the 
pntl'Dt. and keeping the deslrncltnn processea >n 
ahevance, (Report of the l^eproay Cdmmission 
1890-91, Page 83) , , 

* Leprosyiis the effect of poverty and it 
is undoiibtedly Ja disease which affects 
the masses most than the wealthy. 

1 U may be Impossible to gire statisiies proTiog 
this atatement beyond all doubt, bat neeenheless, 
for iadia at least, the (aee exists, nod the most 
exclusive coetoxionisi would hardly votnre tw 
deny tins It^ay be asked -whether those districts 
where the disease IS eonmoflcst are also the poorest 
leprosy U Qodoabtedly ynost prerelaot to Bengal 
proper, and especially so la liurdwaa, Oaokoora 
aad lieerbhQai districts of the Bdrdwsa Oivisioo 
Kow.exs regards agricaleoral eonditioes, Bengal u 
the richest pi^TtBce In Indii, aad liardwaa lo this 
respect &ot la'enor to other divisioos la the 
Presideoey Dat the material prosperity of ao area 
^oaot be ganged lo this maaoer Those distCKts 
are most naheaUby, cholera and malenal fevers being 
eodemiehere Tbit may eiptaia to a certata extent 
the great prevalence of leprosy ” Report of Leprosjr 
Cotaaoiioa ISOO 91, page 9J 

Air. F. N. Alacnamara m his hook 
'Himtilajaa ladut cltastc and diseases’ 
says : 

“The natural drainage if extremely defieieot, ood 
It Is difheoU to estnbhsh ony artificial tjstem The 
renit ofthecllaiale 11 a popolatloa and vegetatipo 
rank and laxnriaot, and carib and air charged with 
decaying animal and vegetable matters J.'f* aoder 
•och conditions mait be nailable and the ejnicWy 
matnred man most in every stage of bisgrowib and 
decadence, even adder the most happy circamstaoee*. 
maintain, n stale of beaUnperilonslyliabie tobecome 
one of disease (page 127) 

‘Mnsaaitary conditioni abound tbrongqool 
rural Bengt), and have beta only Mrlially dealt 
with In the betur class of towns, dwellings 
of the poor, sessile an damp groand, nre crowd^ 
and If perebance clean within are enrronnJ^ by 
dirt heap* aad dirt pools. Clothing ft dificient, 
often dirty; tae food is largely compceol of nn- 
wholcsoase inatersal. and too general^ r* lataStieot 
lor tht oeedi uf t^^body, and water is iDpare. 
Xkaet. ignorance, and careleiiaeis or faiabim 
result In neglect of preeanliont against disease” 
tl’a«X29)* ' , . , 

- **la the Chittagong DitUlon the people are, loc. 
Bengal, a healthy •n'J abtebodled race, tbtiftr aaj 
ladasirian*, and la a condition of conttoernble 
ptissperUy, aad bete the soa^l leper ratio of any 


Bengal division is ifonnd Again lo Rnngpnr thi 
tracts;- where leprosy is extremely prevalent nn 
characterised bv marshy and uncultivated land, the 
people being of laxy hnbiis and living In wretchedly 
onilt rant or grass bnts, and miserably clothed On 
tbe other hand, the areas oi comparatire immanity 
are exteasive local plains covered with paddr, the 
luhabitAnts given to other pursuits besides agricnl 
tote V 

“Assam is a poor district .The m i«t prosperons 
distnets of .\stam, are 4)arang (Texpnr) and 
Nowgong, and here the leper population is com- 
pHrutirelr ac i ity ^ (Report— page 9J 91'. 

The full tracts arc the home of nn ex- 
Cfctlinglv poor people, liNing os, a rule m 
filthy unci unhygienic conditioue, working 
as tiuy laboorors or coolies. Leprosy is 
very common in those dislncts In the 
Morth-Western Himalayan tracts this 
disease IS particularly 9 ommon among its 
ynhabitants. The Commissioners were very 
guarded in thnr statements when they 
declared that tUcir mlcniion was not to 
convey the idea that a severe, faming 
in\anably did net on the leper population 
m a particular manner, and they said 
‘•that It may do so, and if the census 
figiMvs be correct, in many instances seems 
todoso” (Page 97),. The primal caifteof 
the Indian problem touches the one point, 
when “the Commissioners express their 
^rong belief that it can be shown that 
the numencal diffusion of leprosy depends, 
among other factors, greatly- on the well- 
being ol tbe population, ond that with 
the luribcrance oJ prosperity, education, 
QodhygicDe,and in fact with a substitutioa 
of a standard of maintenance for tliat 
of subsistence, leprosy will matcnally 
decrease in India os it has doneinEurope.“ 
AH thcnoeslIoBS stand for the one solution 
in the diffusion of education, grow th of 
indnstncs and improvement of smitation. 

, It would not be out of place to look 
into the outside world for a comparison. 
In^ery ancient •times leprosy was not 
known m Europe. The Greeks and Romans 
mentioned it ns an Egyptian disease and 
It is not mentioned m the Jewish canons 
pnnrto their sojourn in the Nile valley, 
tiinccnbout the 14th century leprosy has 
been steadily declining in Europe. 

* At the preteol <lay the only part of Europe where 
It U comoinn i« Norwnv , but it fel»o ocean In 
Iceland, on th< Ruttian eoa»t* of the U*Ue and 
CnlfoT Finland, In Sooth Ronla, la rortagal. Spun, 
Italy, Turkey, t>rece« nod mmay of the klediierractaa 
latanJa. everywhere In Curepe It b fooad in 
limited dutrKta” (Cbnebm Hncyclapaedia, Artick 
Leproaj) 

In America it occurs in New Bruuswik ^ 
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in Central America, the West Indies and 
theoortbcrn and eastern parts of south 
America. In the United States of America 
and Australia this disease has occurred, 
but mostly among the Chinese emigrants. 

la Auftralis wtico it wai latroJaccd b; the ChiDcie, 
It has aUo spread to Europeant But la ilawiuiaa 
Islands leprosy spread like wild fire It fint 
appeared4n 1818, in 1860 the naitiber of lepers had 
men to 236 and in 1882 to 4000 All attemptstu 
•top the spread of this disease hjr seRrejfatinjt those 
attacked and sufferiog totally faded in the beginning 
But the indelatigable eflort of the Amencant has 
at last defeated rank growth and spread of leprosy 
and 10 1911 we find the number ol lepers was only 
728 (Critinnica Year Rook foe 1013, page 913) 

The wide distribution of leprosy all 
over the world is enough to sho.v that 
the disease is not due to nny climatnf 
causes or to the certain peculiarity of soil 
nnd water Stvants have not agreed ns 
to the cause and media of spreading this 
disease. Some are of opinion that this 
disease is hereditary, but this theory is fast 
eodingdisfavouramoog the scientists jind 
the experts of the Commission which -sat 
in 1890 wete unanimous on this pom* 
They said, ^‘After due coasiderattoo of oil 
the evidence obtained means of 


examination 



over 2000 cases the 


Commissioners hare come to the, conclu* 
^ion that (page 206) leprosy iti India 
cannot .be considered ,a hereditary 
disease, nnd thcy» would even venture to 
say that the, evidence which, exists is 
hardly sufEcient to establish an inherited 
boecifac predisposition to the disease by 
the oHspring of leprous parents to any 
appre«,inb1e decree.’’, Trie theory of 
hereditary transoiissi m docs, not hold 
good in the case of Europe, whence the 
disc iss* has almost disappeared. A century 
ago a group of Norwegian lepers emigrat«r 
into tlie United States of America but 
now their descendants in the "thirf 
generation arc completely cured of this 
disease. In India Lepers should be taken 
carcofand such measures should at once 
be resorted to which will put a stop to 
the free movement oflepers; their breeding 
and mnng children nnd such other 
things which might endanger ■'society and 
pollute tlie public places. Tbe'tim« is 
ripe for the cooperation ^ of the public 
with the Government to dispel this grow* 
iog social danger. • . k , 

^Cftlmuta^*’ I Paabhat^Kouar JIUKiftiRn. 


the philosophy of love 


. /•••* IKTKODUCTIOS. 

T ‘ HE following poem is from the wn of 

the well-known Sufi, Shaikh Fund- 
uddin ’Attar (b. 1119 A. C— d, 1230 
A C)j lie 19 also the author of Tazkimtul 
Awlia (lives of Muhammadan saints', 
Pandehnama, Wantiq-ul-Tair and a 
Dewan, besides other works. He was a 
contemporary of Sadi ♦and the great Sufi 
Mawlana Jalaluddm Rami, the latter 
expressed bis high admiration for him 
, the following couplet '.—’Attar iflh bfld 


ofSufism (esoteric Islam). For the satis- 
faction of those who nre interested in 
Muhammadan mysticism, 1 have venturi 
to translate it from the original Persian. 
The reader will find many striking points 
of similanty between tne doctnnes con- 
tained in this poem and those in the 
Upanishnds. One ^should not on that 
acconnt theorise about borrowing of 
thought from Vedantism There is dose 
similarity indeed ; but there is also, wide 
disparity, which will be evident to a care- 
ful reader. After all, Truth is one and 


Sanli do.chasbmi Q Ml lx pai Sanai eternal; it cannot be othrrwise. 


. ’Attar amadera. 

“Attar was the soul and Slnaithe two 
j (ofSnfism). We came treading in the 
steps of Sanii nnd ’Attar.’’ 

This poem in 117 verses gives the ^st 


It will not be improper here to give in 
a connected form the lending ideas of the 


Love is the soul of the universe and ,^tbc 
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universe the bodj. Lo\e permeates every 
thing. Hence the heart at times becomes 
inclined to \anoas things 

Every particle of the world is His mir 
ror The elements are inflamed with His 
love They are like one drowned in water 
and yet seeking water 

Man li e human sou!) is the microcosm 
of the two worlds He is the image of God 
and the knower of things as they are He 
IS not a part of God, hut he is not also 
separate from and independent of God 
Man and God are somewhat like light and 
shadow By knowing himself man knows 
God 

« Man’s egoism IS a veil between him and 
God When the \ eti is lifted up the duality 
laotshes and there r«.mams naught but one 
God 

A mirror like pure heart is the first step 
towards this unity with Go^ The union 
IS obtained through love UTien love 
biases up in the heart, cver^ tiling is burnt 
ftwa\ except the Beloved. 


' Tab MiSSAxi op H«zaXT'tniu.ii 
Fakidvdoiv ‘Attar 

I iThe bKiodiBg of aames >a from Thx ntrae 
uoln the world* are dnokeri from Thj cup 
3 Tboe art (bat Lord who for the aiaoilMtatioD 
of csiateoee exhibited Hmmlf ma new coloar at every 

3 \\ ben there are nooeeiwpt the Friend (God)io 
the anir-tie, the Prauer aod tbe I rawed one i* lie 
llimsrlt alone 

4 AH tbe particles of the world are U'S mirror* 
W batcrer yoa aee i* a rolurac of Ilis aixn*. 

G With the wine of llis lore the elemeots are 
toxicatedi wltli tbe desire of flu face tber are oa fire 

Cl liare area all (he parlKle* o( ilir woriJ ever 
iDtoxKated with (he wine of II s lore t 

7 I Immersed in water they are, and they are seek 
iQj; water .beaide tbeoiselres with lotossration they 
are say mg nbcreiswioe? 

8 Tbe ^ssage-muney of love is homility and 
yearning If yoo will joaroer along {Ins poih, gire 
up caprice 

9 I do not desire wealili rank and splendour 1 
des^f the paost, the' burniogs and the loagmg* of 

10 Kindle within your heart tbe fire of tbe pane* 
ope’**'^’ wbaterer you hare except the desired 

i}^ not The xeeVer.hisao life He, 

W bo i* Bot Thy lorer bat ao heart. 
b,l2 The micr* (ofOod) have no thing to do vrptb 
the two world* In the heart of the •eeker there is 
notbiog except (be Friend 

13 Wboerer took^into bix bead tbe nailae** ol 
t?e*wcUdfc^^ *>'* heart Irom tbe anxiety of both 

14 hen yoorgaalibei nod Character er* good 

y^ youmir are the eight beaveB* Ogood-nsfnred 
I'haUreT ! sa>& is from oenlar demonstr-ition, 

U w not front inlereDce and ipse dixit. ■' 

G 


16 lonr Day of Judgment is tl eliteness of your 
own action Whaterer good and etil yen experience 
IS your (ouo) quality 

17 Wliatever you experience yon experieuc* from 

yonrvery self, either yoo experience the fruit of year 
virtue orofyourxice , 

18 \ou are in reality ibe life of tbe whole uni 
Verse. \on yourself are the two world«, loot for a 
momeot 

19 Tbe Preserved Table (i e of God wbfreeie^ 
thing Of event— past present aod future — are indelibly 
written) is in reality your heart Whatever yon 
desire you Will attain from it 

20 ion yourself are in reality tbe Mother of the 
Book (i e (he Quran] Learn yourself from yonrsclt 
the signs of yourself 

21 \ou ronrself are the form of the image ol God 

Voayoufsellare tbe knower of things as they are (lo 
reality) , . 

22 Man is the intermediam of light and dark 
ness Hence be has b*en called (in ^tbe Qnran) the 
rising place of the dawn 

23 The complete lutermedium is hSs imag nary 
line (i e of demarcation between man and God) 
When yon have no Illusion, He becomes kpown 

24 Thit which is tbe desideratum of the world 
in the world It you yourself Search tbe sign (le. of 
Godifromyourtelk 

23 Heoce tbe king 6f (be saints fig HazratAIi, 
the fourth Caliph) b&s said, He who knows (bimsetf 
knows bis Lord Cod) ’ Be tbe knoaer of yourself, so 
that ytiii may know God 

2G Bveu tbe angels, even tbe nine splteres von 
come to koow w ben you have access to the raynery 
ol xourselC , 

27 How shall this tnystery be an ocular depion 
stratioB to vou so loog at you do not becoue anni 
bdated, O delwale one ? 

25 When you shall be loeli as ever ready to give 
aplifeontof love to tbe Friend yon ahalt tee la 
tbe face ol your leU all bemgs and places 

29 If you caq find your wny loto your own 
secrets, rarely you shall know God aod tbe creation 

30 Tins mraoiDg became maoifest to him (i e, 
Bayaiid Bustami, a great mystic) who used to say 
Uolioess to me ’ 

31 lirnce also the Fearl of the Sea of Sufism 
(■ e Bayorid of Uustam) ha* said, '^Fiere is none under 
nir tuncexrepl God 

32 That I am the Truth (G6d) fAml Haq the 
laying of Maasur ilailaj, a great Sufi) 'revealed this 
raenniog which exterually oppeared to you ^s d 
claim (to GodI ood) 

33 How oicelr bas he pierced tb s heart of mean 
ing tie expresses the meanlogl, wliosnid 'ihere i*_ 
none in both the woilJt (existent except Xxod }, (a say 
ingofPaynz llluslarai) 

34 Every one bas repeated t1 s mmolng in 
various way* Whether lin|lieiily or^expliculj they 
spoke out this secreL 

35 If yon hare no trace on yon from your self, 
anrcly yon shall be acqnainttd with this meaning 

39 In truth O man of ret gion whatever there Is, 

IS Itself all Truth (GodJ. This u not a falsehood 

37 kouare llie very water, and wonder! yon 
seek water Wonder’ yoo call your cash Credit 

39 \oo are {i king W lyr do you appear a beg 
gar’ Ton have Ireasores Why are yoa without 
substacce f 2 

39 From yonrvelf tbe sea is now covered with 
jiran Tbe sea appeal* at gras* when It beepmt* ' 
covered with grass 7 > u 
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40 If you have the^eiire ol the iiaiaa at tbe 
FrieoJ (God), malje yonr, nofs (self) a compaaion of 
jour ro£ (tool) 

41 Uotil your self t«corae» a follower of yoar 
soul, how can yoif get tnediciae for yOnr w oooded 
heart ’ 

42 The bird of your life gets release from ibe 
prison of the body, ifyOucut down with the sword 
offaCoot negation) this python (I e the self) 

43 \i hat else IS tl e heart but the rattooal selfoa 
which £he lightning from Truth has fallen 

41 What the sage has called *Aql Uusiatid (le 
the faculty of knottledge gained by eipenence) know 
iniact that the heart is the import thereof 
. 45 When the heart Hornes separated from greed 
and desire, th^ light of God begins to fall into it 

46 la the clean heart you can lee openly what is 
secret from the creatures of the woild 

47 When the meaning of the whole and the part 
(■ e CTcrythlog) becomes CTident within it, calf it the 
heart 

4S What IS the heart? The rising place of the 
light of God What )a the heart 1 The fountain of 
the mysteries of God 

49 Know yonr heart to be I'n fact the cup of Jacq 
(an ancienl Persian King, whose cap showed him the 
whole world) U shows within It everything large 
and small 

60 The heart >s the mirror of the face of the 
PossessorofAIgjesty (■ e. God) la the clraa heart 
Truth, tbe (aoit High (t e God] appears 

81 Before tbe holy traveller (oi the path ol Cod) 
tbe heart is tbe tbroae of tbe All Mereifal Tbe whole 
nnlrme is like the body aod Ibe heart is tbe life 

82 The whole Universe Is the drinker .from tbe 
cup of the heart. From place to so place tbe bevi is 
one itep- 

63 Tbe heart IS the 'place of the utting of tbe 
Great Ooo. It le sot heart which has pride and 
aborr 

84 Ifyoudeiire ,to see the face of the Friend 

briog ibe heart uodef eontrol For tbebeatt is tiis 
heritage . . . , . 

85 What IS love? It is to make an ocean ol a 
drop to b'come attached to Cod from (be two 
W0rld4 

66 Loveu that which makes falsehood tralb, 
releases the prisoner aud makes bun free 

67^ Love Is to get release from one a esistence and 
to reach the place pf the Eternal Ooe . , 

68 niies love kindles fire in thi heart of the 
lover It bun s away cretything save the BeloTed 

If your dwelling be In the place of love, your' 
abode becomes above tbe cine heavens 

GO. Love made Joseph a slave so that it may 
bnngZulaikba (Potipher s wife) to Ills band 

Cl Love took Moses to Mount Sinai look him 
to the Light for the light of tbe Friend (Godk 

G2 Love took Jesus lu tbe heavens E°ocfc got 
the heaven fyom the Eternal One * 

63 Love became for,Mubammad the ladder of 
giOn (Mrraj), so that bis place might bt tbe 

1 truth 

64. Intelligence looks to the materialcanse Love 

“See the canset (of the ranse) '' 

65 InteUigcnee says “Seek tbe world aod the next 
orld 11. Lore soys, ‘ Oo not seek anything esrept the 

60. Intelligence says “Acquire art and tenraiag*' 
-art eayr, “Leave beolndyour existence " 

67 Intelligence says ‘^Magnify yonr self’ Lore. 

“Give tip your scit ' ' f 


C8 latelligences'aya “Ask for happiness and balm ' 
Love say* ' Ask for pim, bnraing and sorrow ’’ . 

69 Ifyon desire access to the.path ofllislovebe 
a stranger altogether from yonr aelf < 

70 Oat of love Truth (God) created tlie world 
From love tbe two worlds became manifest. 

71 Love IS tbe soul aod the whole nnirerse the 
body If there be no life, of what use is tbe body ? 

72 Whereas love has nianlfcstatiuns eve^where, 
what impossibility if tbe heart be inclined Co every 
direction 

73 Whitever tlie world bas, eiistent and non 
existeat became manifest by tbe grace of love^ 

74 The dalliance (oat) of tbe beloved ones be 
comes manliest fioru the courtship (neyaz; Of the self 
sacnficiog I >vrrs 

73 Whoever hasaeeing eyes in ibe woild s<e^ 
Truth <Cod) manifest behind ^very particle 

76 Wise IS be, who sees the Pnend (God) at every 
good aod evil 

77 Tbe world is the mirror of the face of tht 
Friciid(God) Tbe tw6 worlds are in fact Ills re* 
fiextoo 

78 Why should tbe face of tsra (the name of a 
beautiful Arab lady) li/c up tbe veil, until she sees the 
eyes of Wamaq (her lover) full of fears 

79 Tbeldverand the beloved are notbiag but 

tbe Friend (God) Iq fact there is so moving thing 
bnt Hid , 

80 Tbe Prirsd iscoseealed oedey tbe red as the 
sea IS bidden under bubbles 

81 Lift up ibe veil and see tbe beauty of tbe 

Fneud Opeo your eyes and see tbe foc^ of tbe 
inysiertee • > 

82 AoBihilate this imaginriry appearance Opeo 
tbe veil ol tbe known Dtloved (Cud) 

83 See that tbe thorn and the rose grow from 

tbe eame branch to that this meaning may be correct 
to yon. * 

64 Tbongb In form the rose may appear as not 
tboro, tbe rose asd Ibe thorn are one tobtlnnee in 
ongio 

' 8S IfyoB say that the rose and the thorn are 
opposite to each other, this ii also correct from one 
point of view ' ... 

80 Ifyoussylbat trie rose and the tbotn are 
one bow can thete br any duubt about this meaning 
totbeknowerf , . 

87 Wbutever a knowing person saye ii right If 
the fool suys what ts correct, even then it Is Incorrect 

6^ A lover has thuuiBiid disconrses beyond yonr 
and oar Imsginaiino ahd idea 

89 You bare not the tervour of tbe lords of 

sofisni . bence you have become dcuier of the devotees 
to God '■ 

90, The sun of Mis lace bat fallen over every 
parllrie Every one has got his share of it according 

"^St'^Tbe" light of the vun ihfowi lieat In the 
foterior of the bouse according to theinentnre of the 
window . , * » 

92 For the sake of the bouse enlarge tbe window of 
tbe bouse, so that this bouse may brfnil of light aad 

**B3 ^Ifyou pull down the roof of Its walls, the 
bonne becoises filled with the light Of the sun ^ 

94. Revelation (insiO mcani the lifting op of 
the veil Your existence IS the veil of yoar face , 

Bi Liftupatonce the veil of rso'*",!"* 
midst so that yoo may at on^^T sced/stiocily ihelare 

of tbe rriend i , t.. 

90 So long as eilsteoce Is bot removed from tbe 
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midst Truth remains hidden and wnuld not become 
maoifest. 

07 The Teil of the face of tJ e Fr end cMne front 
existence lest 70U see openly that ell ex stence is He 

OS Know that egoism is the obstruction to jo«r 
path otherwise Truth is man fest in every beiog and 
place 

09 Ann hilate jour self so that you may hare 
aalration When you go away. Truth tits in yonr 
place 

100 Lore is I he the wine end the world is I he 
thejar Know that intoxicated from this wine are 
the cup and thejar 

101 Lore is like the t fe and the world s I'Ve the 
body The World IS the honse of lore without say 
ing 

103 The world is the veil over the beauty oflose 
If there beuo lore the world wonld be dead 

103 'Wipe away from the tablet of the heart the 
piCtnre of others so that you may tee that the KAba 
(the sacred temple of Mecca here the heart) is the 
rentable temple li e of Ood). 

lOK The drop and the ocean are the same to fact 
say, who else is there in both the worlds except 
Truth ?- 

103 The drop fell into the ocean and became an 
ttibilated To tnrn into the rery ocean is its pertna 
sence 


106 What IS unity 7 It is that 
separated from not>God to retirement an 


ron remain 
in society 


107 What IS ppf]ty ? It IS that 0 yoilng man, 
yon f ee your I fe and heart from not God 

108 He who IS not pat ent is not worthy of the 
I^nead His claim of lore is nothing bnt fancy 

109 Hear what'faeaven and hell are in certa nty 
They are nothing except the on on and the separation 
of the Friend 

ItO He Is like the snn and we are like the 
shadow Like the light and the shadow we are 
neighbours. * 

111 The shadow IS (he follower of the light day 
sod night. If yon want the 1 gbt say * Cotne seek the 
shadow 

112 Know for certain that (be existence ofthe 
shadow IS from (he light Call the shadow the proof 
of the I ght without donbt 

113 The shadow appears on aeconht 6f tht 
reflexion of the 1 ght None can separate the shadow 
from the light 

114 IftbeJgbtof the snn becomes hidden for a 
while all the shadows become nothing 

115 Vffaen the shadows oecome non existent la 

the I ght ol the snn then Ibetr noon with tht snn 
happens } 

116 Not Truth made eyes blind. There is nothing 
In the lot of the created except buns ng and pa □ 

117 If your eyes were seeri of Thith He wonld 
have shown Hia fate frotn behind every particle » 

MOHAMUAD SllAllIDULLAn 


LAFCADIO HEARN AN APPRECIATION 

Bv F IUdlan'd Baits 

Author of "Myths and Lecends of Japan," ‘ The Land or the VELiiOw 
Spring and other Japanese Stories," etc \ 


J T IS probable tbit more books have been 
tvntten abont Japan than any other 
country, but fct\ vsill deny tbit out of 
that vast accuraulation of publications 
the work of Lafcadio Htnrn is pTe-en»ncnt 
W hen we survey his twelve bocks devoted 
to the study of the Land of the Gods— 
from those first glowing impressions in 
Glimpses o! ITnfamiliarJapan to liis dnti 
cal masterpiece Japan Aa Interprctaiton— 
we arc conscious of having cotne m touch 
with one who has not only told us more 
nbout Japan than any other writer, but 
who has at the same time presented4us 
material m n rich, poetic and sensitive style 
that 13 haunting ^cd irresistible in its 
charm Ilcam has been descrdied as a 
sentimentalist and as one who never mas 
tered the Japanese language Certain 
people have taken bbicction to his nttitmle 
toward Christianity Otbcrsliavc linicntnl 


that he was too much under the influence 
of Herbert Spencer , but the fact rcniams 
that whatever his faults inay1ia\e been, lie 
IS the supreme interpreter of Japan nod I113 
work, with nil its rapture and ghosthnevs, 
will never be^uperseded 

I am inclined to bgree with Mr Tone 
Noguchi when he observes that "jrou must 
have another Hearn to understand Laf 
cadio fleam ” His character was so sensi 
tivc, 60 wny w ard, so eerie so child like, , so 
wrapped about with raystery‘*tliat no one 
so far has been able to describe him with 
any degree of completeness \\ e can fathom 
hts getims to n certain extent but the man 
himself we do not kno>v, nod I doubt ifwe 
shall ever get nearer tq him than in Mrs 
Hearns wonderfuMy poignant rcmtni 
scences of her husband Even these rerai 
ntsccnces are illusive, i 6 r we only cattfh a 
glimpse of this shy, fleeting figutt ' 
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rule we to a man 'a letters if we desire 
toknott him intimately , but Hearn’s let 
ter«, full of charm as they are^ tell us little 
or nothing about his personality They 
are only intimate so far as they reveal 
Henro the u nter He is chiefly concerned 
in writing about Ins work or Ins reading, 
and he does so with such minute detail, 
with such frank enthusiasm and such pene 
trating cnticisoi, that ive are «ble to 
realise the influences that so considerably 
helped to mould his tense, delicate style 
No letters Jiave hitherto appeared that so 
illuminate the inner workings of the liter 
ary mind 

Miss Eliiabeth Ihsland, in her Lttcand 
Letters of Lafc'idio Hearn writes very 
little about the mulatto girl and Voodoo 
priestess incidents in Hearn s career They 
are not savory subjects, certainly, but at 
the same time they cannot be dismissed ns 
‘(legends ” Hearn was not a saml He 
would have shrunk from the distiuctiou 
Hehad his morallapses , but if we would 
go more deeply into the matter we should 
discover that these lapses were got after 
alt ^inconsistent Hearn was not born in 
advance of his time He was one of the 
few great writers who cast no prophetic 
beam into the future What iie did was to 
illuminate the past-^the Japanese past 
He was extraordinarily primitive, not 
Bohemian but Pagan He softly crept out 
of the w ay of cii ilisation whenever it was 
possible to do so He had certain savage 
instincts trained to exquisite delicacy by 
his Jove of Romantic french literature 
but such influences could 'never crush out 
his primitive desires— bis love of tropical 
nights, his abnormal development of the 
purely sensuous He was an erotic drea 
mer, a wanderer m search ol the Beautiful 
and In the quest he was touched and thni 
led by many weird and ugly things He 
saw alt the colour of fruits and tnetofs m 
the human skin, and we are not surprised 
to find that he gave preference to “the 
smooth, velvety black skin that remaios 
cold ns a lizard under the tropical suo ” 
There arc those w ho consider that ^'Sf 
cadio Hearn at the last was disiltnsion^ 
>a regard to Jopan This is only partly 
true Hearn stood for the spirit of Old 
Japan, and be loved It and understood it 
Inr better than the Japanese them'clves 
He was entirely disijlnsioned in regard to 
New Japan fhcrc were occasions when 
this wntw, usDilJy so mild and gentle. 


conld be almost escesiuely petnhnt He 
did not licbit-it* to denounce the many 
innov ittons due to Western influence He 
was condtmning onlv n f eble and ugly 
hybrid not th* briginal stock H- wrote 

1 d<te$t w lb nospeaWable deuststioa the frank 
aelfis' resa tl e ap-itbet e vanity, the ihallovr, valgar 
aevpociam of the Xetv Japan (bat prates its contempt 
aboutTempo tunes anil rid coles (be dear old men of 
the peeMeji era And that never sm les, bavioR a 
heart as hallow and b tter asa dried lemon 

He expressed himseff strongly, but pro 
bably for very good reasons, and we must 
not forget that his denunciation of the 
New IS at the same time n vigorous accla 
tnatton of the Old The Japanese type that 
waf forever aping the West and pressing 
forward viith feverish haste and ablush 
for ibe noble past was Jiatefal to Hearn 
He wanted Japan to stand still, to wor 
ship her old gods and not to forget the 
might of her ancestors to be always 
quaintly superstitious He wanted the 
opalescent mists of the inoutitam*, and 
uot the noisome smoke of factory chimneys 
He kept m his heart- m his dreams if you 
will— all that was beautiful, picturesque 
and lovable about Japan lo attempt to 
destroy these ancient and halloMcd charms 
wos an act of vandalism that he could pot 
eadure silently That usually timid soul 
coed out then, cried out ngninst ihe nur- 
sionary ' beasts,^’ against officialdom, and 
ogomst the majority of youngjapanes- 
men, of wbom be wrote — 

There w 11 be do bCBrlsaftera time (Waterbary 
vrutehf* will be •ubetitoteil initead Tl ere wllbe 
cheap end coM bat ir II keep op ■ tolerably regoUr 

I* think, Ilearu would have Irdorsed 
the follotving old Chinese law ‘Let him 
who say»nn» thing new, or him who shall 
invent nnjthing new. be put to death *’ 
There are, no doubt, many matter of fact 
people who would describe Hearn as n 
fanatic, and altogether impossible in a 
worn that for all hts dreaming happens 
to move along pretty quickly But for 
the thousands ot matter of fact people 
who must, to save their precious souls, 
call black and w hite by their right, names 
(and III the procc«8 miss all the beauties 
of the colour proper), there are only a few 
who are wise enough to,cntch and retain, 
not the fever of advance or the madness 
of chocking ciCihsntion, but the beauty of 
llic past, the beauty of the world when it 
wnsaouug • , , 

ItthccudofiyiS. in connection with 
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the coronation of the Emperor of Japan, 
the' shade of Hearn received the posthu* 
mous honour of the junior grade o! lonrtn 
Court rank. We shall scarce rejoice over 
such a tardy renard. W’hen Hearn be* 
came naturalised, for the sake ofhis Japa* 
nese wife, his salary as a Go'*crnmeat tea- 
cher was reduced to a mere pittance. lie 
never forgot and he never forgav** the 
insult. At the present moment Japan is 
concerned with tne great world war, wrlh 
making munition^ increasing her army and 
navy and looking to her interests in China. 
She ts aUo looking to her trade as she has 
never looked to it before, and all for the 
sake of climbing the crazy heights of world 
power. She is standing for those very 
things which Hearn detested. Perhaps 
some day japan wuH recognise that m 
honouring Hearn she performs a greater 
honour to herself. 

Can we in any way account for Hearn’s 


extent for the morbid strain . in his 
character. The Biblical phrase, *T see 
men as trees walking,” would not have 
applied to Hearn. He would have said, 
*‘I see men as ghosts walking.” Here he * 
would have fallen back on Buddhism. 
He would have said that he was conscious 
of the memory of blllinns of souls, all of 
which he had been at one time or nnothec 
in the great revolving Wheel of the 
Universe. We need not follow 'lum here. 
Suffice it to say that Hearn's Greek and 
Romany descent and his sufiering from 
myopia have left' their mark upon his 
work ; they have sketched out as it were, 
the rough outline long before he came to 
Japan. , , , , 

Hearn, like nil great Stylists, had a 
itrstntTitrt Itir wtaiB, unly wViki^lfmn iVe 
reverence amounted to ecstasy. He * 
wrote; r ‘,i ' 

‘For me » ord« have colour, foi tii, charscler ; ibej 


delicate, sensuous and ghostly style? I portMBaoner*, gesticnUt.oM , theybuTt 

cansog^tsttwopossihleflJUt by nonieans ‘“f' 

and,wt a ark hack, on quile unsefentifie a"' crer ' 5 kT*°or 'a' hln7°sw' 

•I’n 'o’roanifnru® H.S plrS'ta'^'wa” bks.om or .noS 

Si«cst,nS Ve bad Greek rSov • O” «•= way 

•SS i "vernl" Thf Greek SSSunL *° P"‘ Yb?.!? "'‘"j "'I 

forhisuaquencbable loveof the beautiW “"“f, 

and the siSlster. for he found wonder and ''r 

delight in the head of Medusa ae well as 

iatheheadofVeaus. His Romany aoees. ‘““^'“>”‘‘”1^ 

tors may in some measnre hase aeeonnted If"';?' 

!.kTnranrt1.e"r.^‘?,e°^^as*°tM= 

I «+fn^i,‘*;o'oorrt«n««' with T)p O M greater WBS the magic f be left upon his 

GonH“^e„'mo'^"Sp°?rtaiee.°o'HeW^ ?„TL!rh?/'w^,T 

deteeliveyisioa. He s^w everythinE about ■ ” T'’"* 

him in a microscopic way^and notice at f akrn, to team. ^ 

this point the £ve, of little thiogs so 'verythmE he s^ote ™ 

characteristic of the, Japanese people/ mno/i «« nl 
Hearn’s limited eision 'o&eM ,his menlai S 

outlook, in which colbur and remembrance t r A'^xr 

were the dominant factors. It is more i, Eafcadio Hearn 

than probable that this .lack of ordinary 

human vision quickened an inner powei; Chns- 

within him anS -recounted to a.eertaia 

write so beautifully about Buddha in 
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Xyhije to ' pour forth .jnvcetirca ognmat 
ChriHinnitT nnd agoinst those who stood 
for that fjith. 

, lo studyinc' Ilenrn, howcfcr, we mast 
always bear in njJad MsliypewnsitlrOHess 
V^c^lll know how susceptible the character 
bf a child is, and how important it is that 
the croft'ing, edger, qaeationing mind 
should have the right kind of inltueoces. 
Hcamasp cluld \ya3 unfortunate in liift 
jreitgious upbringing.' fiis early traimng in 
|a Jesuit college had fostered hate nnd not 
jlove. Those m authority did not under* 
stand that the boy who had an indescri- 
bable^ horror of the Holy Ghost could uo^ 
be driven toward Christ and n knowledge 
of Him. The Jesuits drove Hearn along 
with the beatintentibns, but the result in 
, his case was disastrous. Their insisicflce 
led to revoltund laid the foundation, not 
only of bitterness against the Romaii, 
Church but of a pitiable miscodoeption of 
Christianity itself, the teaching Of Christ 
Independent of creed ordogma. 

1 am not defendiog Hearn’s religious 
views, for I regret his intoleraoce and 
prejotllcei but 1 inslsl, most emphattcally, 
that this writer, when we remember bis 
curiously wrought temperament, had a 
reason for bis attack upoaChristianity. 1 
am convioced that his early religious 
training hardened bis heart and distorted 
his view la regard to things spiritual to 
the last- He never realised Christ, oevey 
even touched the border of His'''garrecnt., 
TojHcarn^^ Christ was ob, scared ^ not 
very^ worthy, representatives His 
teachings. This interpreter of Japan wrote 
in one of bis letters i . , , , r . // - i 
{.•'ChmtUBlly trliile profcistog to b« « i«hg«on olf 
low bas-olwayf^Kmfd to me ia bistorrend praedce^ 
a rtjijfioa -o! bAte, , jraloaf and rcreogrru) 

Deity, Its long record of religioos srars ead mquisf* 
tioDv, and'Us mnttial ^reproaches betwren sect* Of 
being riadef tbe corse of eteroat perdition '' 'i 

j He had the misfortune to col|^^e'’i^lcon- 
' ta^t prith tbe-: Pcck stuffiaq ^type on the one, 
'■ hand, and on the other the fanatical, type 
addicted to proselytizing .,viith , more zest 
. than real^piritual insight. ,,He saw Cbns- 
tianitj' in tW making, an^^was so eager in 
condemning the Inquisitiqn and the petty 
striving of one sect, to oust 'another that 
he faded to grasp the gfe^ teachisg of^tbe 

Master. ' ' , . 7 't ■> ii 

1 believe that Hearn, in spite of his 
unorthodox views, -wss essentially reli- 
gious, and his pcofouild love of the beauti- 


ful faslered the spirit of reverence in cer- 
tain directions,. He bttame an .ardent 
Euddhist, and, in common with Fir Edwin 
Arnold, Fielding-Hall, the late Sister 
Nivedit.v, and a few other writers, he has 
given us a tender and exquisite interpreta- 
tion of the Lord Uuddlm. “A true gentle- 
man respects all religions," wrote Hearn 
in one ufhis letters, butnlas! he did not 
carry out this “excellent precept. Too 
oft'en, (be bitter past rankling ‘id his tntnd« 
he idealised Duddhism at the expense of 
Christianity. 

Hearn’s attitude in regard tothe Chris- 
tiati faph is well summed up in the follow- 
1 

'*1 can’t d|Sioeiate~ the tiling; called Cfatufiaaiit 
frotn all m* life's experieocca of bypoenty,' and 
cTacKy. aoil villainy— from coovenlional wicicedorti 
and eonreationtl drearinesi and oglinMt and dirty 
antteriiKt and Innz facea andjcnilry and (ofamout 
dutortiOD of ebildrcn'i brains. My ezperieaees have 
been too beatify teclgbted ail this to aftewme 
to b« jost 1 can’t " •' 

We are grateful to llearoTof his study 
df/apaoese Saddhisoi, and in tire light of 
his early and most uofortonate training, 
we must pardon bis perverst attitnde«tc< 
ward Christianity. ■’ ’ 

Hearn loved bis .wife, ,tbe gentle and 
tactful Koizumi, "Little SpriSg’V'io ‘bis 
Own quiet way. On one occasion, when he 
was writing in bed, his wife, after repeated 
eflorts to remain awake, failed to keep her< 
eyes open. In-thc morniogshe apologised 
(or being so rude as to go to sleep before 
her loral' Although Hearn end6iVourcd 
to check her abject bumility.^Idonotthrafc 
he could ever havfc ntamed awomariof 
any other nation, '^He -Wa'S a'man“who 
may not. have’ openly resented femibine 
tyranny or neglect; but such sborteom-' 
ings wouldj’nevcrtheless, hive pierced his 
soul and stilled bis song, even as the note 
of that little insect in JToHo vras bushed' 

ID the silence Of death. , Ueam lived m a 
garden of soft coloured flowers, ^ and when 
tbh petals fluttered to the ground, it was 
not the wind that carried them away- 'bur _ 
theinvisible hands oflittle ghosts. 

Mrs. Hearn, in describing her husband's^ 
roonr after ’bis deatb,/depflrts from'lbe' 
Japanese method of merely suggestidg.^ 
She portrays that peaceftfl ‘abode with its' 
](tUe shrine, its desk, its company ofmnch. 
loved books, -with all the detail of a Dutch 
painter, We seem to see Hearn's' children 
creeping into this room when night comes 
in order to say to his baS 'relief, "Papa 
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San Rood night , liappj dreams 1 ’ Per 
haps Hearn's ghost replies, as the man him 
self ased to reply when he sat in Ins htowm 
^obe marled up on cushions, ' Have a good 
dream ’ ' When there is silence in the 
room, and when his wife and family have 
gone to rest, it may be that his spirit 
hngers tduch the offering or tt^rn the page 
of a book, Hiat biS eyes peer into the 
picturts of the flaming god Fudo 

Hearn hnew how to ^ranamute words 
into the-gold ofa faultless styl^ He stood 
ever for tlife beautiful in literary art and 
if be has seen fit tocondemn thenew Japan 


he was never for one moment disillustpned 
in regard to the Old He wrote ‘^ben I 
stopped thinking For I saw my home— 
and the lights of its household gods— and 
ray poy stretching out his hands to me— 
and all the simple charm andylovcTof Old 
Japan ^nd the laity world seized my soul 
again, very softly and sweetlyr-atfa child 
might ft butterfly 'That is our lost jre 
incpabrance of J,afc'*dio Hearn, for it was 
from such thoughts ns thece that he drepm 
ed Ills dream, called up to a weary and 
cynical and hustling world the ghostly 
magic of Hie Land of the Gods 
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S UDDENLY recollecting an order hehad 
omitted to leave at a ^hOp patronised 
by Peter his man LeouiaasCaerlyon 
‘retraded his steps and found the 4javement 
midway in the street blocked by an excited 
Crowd He pushed through asking ques- 
tions of which nobody took any notice 
I Everybody else was pushing too, and star 
ing eagerly at the central figure. 

‘She done it, sure euough •’ he heard a 
burly carter saj ‘ I saw it ali Gent, 
’ad i3 nofee in theclouds where ’is bits o 
wits were woolgatherm and she Was 
walkin’ be ind im end 1 was walkin’ be 
md ’er, goin easy like, whistlin’ to nieself 

‘Waltz rae ’ ’ o' < 

Somebodyjostled Leonidas and he lost 
the rest 

K scribbler of romance, the light of 
dreams shone in his singularly boyish eyes 
With those eyes and his mop of fair hair, 
and his clean shaven thio jaW, he looked a 
decade younger than the thirty years ac 
credited to him Hitherto the only 
romance he had kgown had been the ema 
nation of hts fertile brain A fortune 
inhenteddrom O' wealthy kinde made Me 
prosperous and prOsaiC to fln unbearable 
degree He longed to be lifted out of the 
commonplace ruts into the magic -realms 
hc'^roteof, peopled. by distressed ladyes 


and knightp m shining armour i And bis 
hunger went unsatisfied, he gotstooes for 
bread ' 

The carter shifted his position and re 
commenced his Tam repetition, and again 
Leonidas missed ■> the end -of it and his 
Cunosity Svas tdntohscd Squaring his 
elbows be stormed a passage to the imier 
nm of the crowd, and stood spellbound, 
recognising that his life s crisis had come 
Here Adventure beckoneS, Romhnee 
awaited him m the person of a ^rJ pitifully 
youthful to be m such a sorry^phght 3she 
was tastefully and expensively dresSed 
Under the large fashionable hat peepedia 
soft baby fafce framed in a halo of golden 
hair Her fnghtened wide eyes were fixed 
on the policeman who held her by the arm 
The policeman beckoned to the carter 
rqoicing m the respectful attention of his 
auditors and began to -move the girl on* 
wards f o 

* W here areyou taking me ? ’ she panted 
“Police station '’hefephed laconically 
‘ Oh ’ she cried bursting into tears. 
‘ Let me explain It s a dreadful mistake 
Indeed,-ind(^ 1 caaexpTain ’ / -r.> 

‘ Do it at the station, miss ’ ’ f 

*> Waving the amdsed spectators to nght 
and left, and cutting shorPi the knan who 
“satyr,” the pohdenSan Hd his Bbbbiug 
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^apfive'dovro a qnict street off the main 
tliorouglifare. Leonidas fol!oy.ed, 'strange. 
Ij’ thrilled. ^ How lovely she was ! How 
innocently childish! What had she done? 
What would they do to her ? In bis 
chivalrous wrath he pounced on several 
jeering cutter urchins and dispersed them 
with brisk cuffs. '• i‘ ' - 

^‘Impelled by an irresistible inner force be 
cnterw the station at Ihe h^ls of the trio. 

An 'inspector sat at a table in a clean, 
bare 'room, tapping his pen on the bine 
pages of an ofHcial ledger as he heaikened 
to bis subordinate’s ivport. - The three 
were ranged before him in a row. Ilts keen 
gase strayed from the girl in the middle to 
Leonidas in the background. She turned, 
catching her breath sharply. A second 
■ glance reassured her, and brought a faint, 
droll smile to her red mouth curved hkc a 
Cupid's bow. Noting the eraijc, the 
inspector rubbed his chin. He spoke curtly. 

"The lady is charged with the tbelt of n 
pocket'book ?" . 

Leonidas swallowed a lump in bis 
theoat. 

"lesstr," was thereply. "Sbenasseen 
td bteal it from the outside 6ap pocket of 
a gent' adc8t<oat.' * 

"And you/’ nodressing the carter,, "arc 
the fcye-witness 

J'l'oJ ’jm,” quotfa the carter, indating bis 
chest. !i‘'t8awr it. She waswalkm'be’jnd 
the gent., I was walkin’ be’ind-her; gom’ 
easy hkc, and -whistlin’ to tneself 'Walfo 
me round again, WiDie. — ”’_’t k" i.i 

."Never mind that. Yon ^aw ?" > 

’■) "I did," bufSly. < it 

vtr'Whataetion did you take > •'! 

s.'"GeaLgot swallowed in a crush, sol 
kept ’or in sight till I met a cop, and gave 
’crin charge." ' _ ■? ” i 

I "You found the pocket-book in her pos. 
Session, constable ^ ’ 

.1 "Concealed in the breast of her jacket, 
air.’Vj . .1 • i 

Tbe insnector.^nchc d for a nd 
.yramiac d it *.^bi8 pen 'pMsetTT’ ‘’Your name,* 
■young woman ?•— and if you have anything 
tb-say— ’’■* ' ..1 • 

)Tbe cartefi interrupted him, wheeling 
round as Leonidas attempted ‘to smother 
a sneere. ' ’ i It- i • > ' 

"Crikey ! ’Erc’s the very. gent, she rob* 
bed."* ii’ < i?co I :j'* • 

Jpic rlell apa ^ to let Leonidas adraoce, 
.. which Tic'did mlSdently, having clapped bis 
hands to his sidts and discovered his loss. 


Horror and pity overu helmed him.'hml he 
could scarcely speak when reijiiestcd- to 
identify his property. * 

"Green morocco with' silver , clasps and 
monogram ‘L C.’," he said pt length, "con-' 
taining four^Bank of England notes for £5 
each, a, deposit receipt for^£500,‘,a raffle 
ticket,' and a photograph." ' 

"Correct,” remarked the inspector, add* 
ingdryly. "And may I remind you that by 
carrying such things iu an outer pocket 
you ofiered a direct ‘temptation to 
thieves ?" ‘ ' n » 

Leosidas was silent nnd sick at heart. 

- Then the girl looked at him ; in her eyes 
passionate appeal, and prayer lor help, for 
mercy. He steadied his leaping pulses. At 
any cost of truth he w ould save her. He 
must save Jicr— but how? How? The 
baby face under the big hat quickened to 
lusty lift all the primitive emotions lying 
beneath the veneer of man's civilisation, 
and he felt th.vt he could fight like a lion, 
steep bis soul in blackest perjury to effect 
her salvation. ' ' *• 

“The constable has made a mistake," 
he said coolly and hmrenly. . • 

' "Wotl” csclalmed the carter' in shnll) 
falsetto. "W’y, I sawr’er. I was wnlkla^j 
be’ind 'cr. goin* easy like—" ' > '* " , 

Leonidas ''checktd ‘him. peremptorily, 
gaining itJmc while his^brain Jwitched a 
scheme of deliverance. '"A mistake," he* 
repeated... . ; . i ' 

I “Perhaps >thc Indy didn't steal your i 
pocket-book, <jr it was another lady, or 
you rcpudiate'your'claitn," grunted the 
inspector.' li / ^ 1 - mi 'j ' 

“On the contrary, it is my pocket-book, 
and 5becertainl^’'8nnichcd itln the manner 
described." -i * ! . i 

‘ “You trille'with us, sir.""' ‘ < * ' 

“I'niy allow me to finish. There was 
no theft. ’ She took it by previous nrran^. 
ment. Your subordinate refused to let nef 
explain, and arrested hcr.'in rin arbitrary 
exercise of his powers. i‘was on the fringe/, 
of the crowd, tinnble'to get jjear and- 
inlcrfercl 1 had to follotv tothc station. 
That's my card. 'Permit me to tell you 
the facts of the case.” < ' 

The injector read the name and 
address of Leonidas CaenyotJ, Hyde Park 
Mansions, and became less brusque. 

• “I am a writerOf fiction, "said Leonidas, 
hfs bmreunes^ increasing, “more— cr— JOT 
pknsurc than profit, and [amongst the 
many editors who know me too well tot 
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their peace of mind IS one, a college chnrn 
Itesterday he begged me to do him a 
favour A young aspirant for joumahsUc 
honours was worrying him to giie her 
a post on his staff, for which he considered 
her quite unfit \\ ishing to discourage her, 
nnd not canng to be blunt he set her a 
"task which he thought would effectuaUj 
cure her craze In short, he arranged with 
me that I should saunte*- down Brook 
Street carrying my pocket book carcle«sly 
exposed, and with the lady that she 
should also stroll m thatlocalit 3 at acer 
tain hour, annex the first green morocco 
pocket book she espied on the person of a 
man wearing a grey dust coat and Alpine 
hat, and ofterwaras write up a cotnmn 
tor his paper on ‘How it Feels to be a 
Pick pocket ’’ " 

The carter’s eyes glazed, nnd he seemed 
to suffer from mental strain, but the inven 
tor of the tale lent it an air of simple, «n 
adulterated truth which coniioced the 
listeners incredible though it may appear 
And the faint, droll smile the girl haa cast 
at Mr Cnerly on on hi3 entrance rltd much 
to dispel any lingering doubt in the ofiicial 
nfintl « 

‘Queer sort of editor," the inspector 
muttered 

• "I assure you he is a most cold blooded 
creature," said Leonidas 
, ' Unfortunately," he continued, "the 
scheme went wrong I ought not to have 
countenanced it I blame myself for the 
scene on the street, the lady s injured feel 
mgs the waste of yonr time, sir, investiga 
ting a farcical charge, and the time of a 
highly respectable citizen w ho doubtless has 
forfeited a portion of hisday’s jvages by bia 
dwotioa to the cause of justice , a loss for 
which I «balJ be happy Co recompense 
him " 

Th^ carter came out of his trance and 
gnnned delightedly 

In the girl s devonnng gaze Leonidas 
read wonder, gratitude, admiration and 
that odd delicious thnU again shot through 
him He groaned He— to lo\ e a thief ' It 
was monstrous 

"I cannot censure the constable ” slid 
the inspector "A regrettable all round 
blander has been* made, nnd the conw 
qnences might have been senous had you 
pone yonr way nnd left tlic lady to reap 
the font of her folly The episode is ended 
Thank y-ou, ilr Cnerlyon, nnd good day 
Good-day, madam " 

7 


‘ Miss Durkitt,” she said sweetly and 
forgivingly He rose and affably bowed 
them out 

For half a guinea the carter shed tears 
as he apologised to Miss Burkitt, holding 
a hand of each, and eimcing a friendly de 
Sire to talk it over Leonidas disappoint 
ed him by hading a passing hansom 1i\ hen 
the girl and he were seated she cfaught his 
fingertips and kissed them ‘Von were 
perfectly splendid, magnificent,’ she breath 
ed 'But I am puzzled How did you 
know ?’ 

‘ Know ? ' he echoed 
* That I am really an amateur journal 
ist in search of copy " 

‘Are yon? he gasped She nodded and 
laughed 

Ihp pretty silrcry npple, so tinhke 
Gladys Donraer s ringing ‘Ha, ha," * 
completed his conquest Gladys was his 
fiancee, a modern product, six inches taller 
than her betrothed handsome, practical, 
nud fond of slumming He had a quiet ’ 
affection for Gladys, but «he awakened 
none of tlie mad passion littje Miss 
Burkitt could awake at will • 

‘ 1 declare,’ be beamed m an eestaey of 
relief, ' this is the happiest moment of my 
life Wait, ’ checking a movement of her 
lips * \ou will dme with me and tell m» 
CTcrything ’ Don t refuse We can discuss 
the extraordinary eomeidenc- better m a 
cosy comer of a restaurant" He shouted 
joyously to the driver, ‘ Cafe Royal " 

Seated at a tabic for two, partaking of 
the dninty meal Leonidas had ordered, she 
reopened theconversatioo 

•kou saved me from, utter panic, Mr 
Cacrlyon I f you hadn’t interfe red J should 
be.m c u5t63y no w, They wouldn’E have 
T53rercd me ^ 

‘ Give me your fullest confidence," he 
urged 

She told him her name was Lilian 
Burkitt ShcwTis the daughter of a lAte 
colonel of artillery, and had earned her 
bread os companion to n cantankerong^ 
society dame who turned her away because 
theson of the house became enamoured of 
her Dnven into cheap lodgings after a 
fruitless quest for nnotbersimilar Situation, 
she had given her last shilling to a grasp, 
mg JaodJady, and that very morning her 
boxes had been seized in ben of .rent and 
.board,. Then, at the height of herdespaif”' 
"she remember^ a man her father had once 
helped, and appUed to him, begging a post 
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honcrer inferior, on the p-xper he edited 
" It isn't the kind you write for,’* the sud, 
her voice full ot reverent hoin'ipe “It’s 
second rate and stnigglmj; but I thought 
I'd get something to do and I meant to 
succeed lie scilt me out to try iny mettle, 
just ns jou assured those horrid men only 
1 wnsn«t to steal He nsked me to work 
up a readable column from any incident of 
the streets, humorous, or canons, or 
pathetic , and nothing happened It was 
the dullest, flattest dnj, or perhaps I 
hadn’t the discerning eye 

“I stayed out all forenoon and nftcr 
DQOO , lunching off a Inin a nd o glass of 
milk, and you passal aitd I saw the cdg^T 
"a’ Book protruding from your pocket, a 
cheap pocket edition of no\ cl, l thought 
it, and I resolved to take it and dissect 
' toy ftara and agonies m an article 
headed 'Sensations of an Amateur 
Thief Of course Id have restored 
your property, e\<o if I had to ndVerti«« 
and I knew jotfd forgive me your face 
was so kind 1 duln t look at the book be 
fore thrusting It into mj picket judge of 
my«tetror when the carter got me arrested 
and I found I had actually stolen money 
“I forbid yon to vv orry about the miser 
able afTair,” s ud Leonidas m a tone of 
tender authority ‘ AnJ you must relm 
quish the idea of journalism 'kou aren’t 
ntforic you poor foolish child ” 

“I see I'm not but I hate to live” She 
lifted wet eyes dim with w oc Won’t you 
advise me ? I m such n sjJlr, timid girl ’ 

It was beautiful to be leant upon He 
couldn't imagine Gladys leaning, orcrav 
mg ad\ ICC, or depending on his wisdom as 
did this adorable, babyish Lilian He 
yearned to _ gathcr her i n lii s_ftcm3nnd 
comfort her, to put her in the place ofXliss 
DonmCr and protect her evermore 

"I’ll find a way,” he said "Amongst 
my host of acquaintances there'll surely be 
one who needs a companion " 

"Meanwhile," she whispered drearily to 
herself, "I am homeless 1 d rather die 
than go back to papa’s fricud and tell him 
how 1 bungled my work ” He did not pre 
tend that he had heard 

•ByJo\c’”he exclaimed "I bad lor 
gotten Lady Waring She’s everybody's 
port in a storm has known me Since boy 
hood and 19 awfully good natmvd though 
haiighti rilnik her to be a mother to 
you till we settle what is to be done She II 
doit Youmustn’t stand in awcother 


Under the surface crust she’s quite lovable 
Will you go to her to — to please me — 
Lilian 

“I should like to, hut Lady \\nhngfs 
rich and grand, and I — » 

" "You are a gentlewoman, therefore her 
equal Don't be afraid , I’ll see you often , 
her house is nty second home. \\ here shall 
1 lease you while 1 Interiiew her 

"I could w lit in the street,-” wistfully 

*‘Non<eiise ' If you wouldn't object to 
wailing in iny flat, nobody will disturb 
yon My man, Peter, isoflforthe night, 
and the charwoman goes each evening at 
SIX 1 

"A capital plan," sheened. 

‘"Isn’t it ? ’ he smiled "And— er— my 
friends alw’ays call me Leon ’’ 

The pair of innocents beamed upon each 
other, and their hands touched under the 
. 

"You won’t be nervous switching on 
the electric light 

"Not if you’re only going to desert me 
for three quarters of an hour I Shall doze 
beside the fire till you retnm ’* ^ , 

She threw ofl her hat and .jacket and 
sable stole, and w ith flifiicnUy he tons Turn 
self from the contemplation oftheloVely 
little fairy curhd up in his big armchair, 
laoghirgfystiflingatircdjnwn- 

The echo of Ins racing feet had scarcely 
died on the stone stairs when a door 
across the dark hall cautiously opcilrf, 
ond n perturbed face jiccred round the 
nperture >. 

Ld an flitted about the dining room, 
hamming nn mry haltad, and Iho^e gay, 
feminine tcjls stopped the 80 und 1 c<«i flight 
of the other to the vestibule door, sent a 
flood of crimson vushing from chin to 
brow The cautious walker m the hmi 

ceased to think of escaping, and tip toed 
into theshodows besirfethe coat and hat 
rack whence the lotenorof the diomg room 
could be viewed 

Lilian proved a fascinating study. 

Five minutes later little Miss Burkitt 
screamed - .... . 

A tall, short haired girl had her by the 
wnats, a girl dresseil in the shabby garb 
she w orea^Iumming w<iosc eyes were dnrit 
and stern and her mouth firm ns a rock 

"Put those things down," she com* 
manded 

“Who are yon?’ neked MissBirkitt, 
white to the lips ' 
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^‘Tte ^rl Mr. Cflcrlyon is— or was— en 
gaged to, Gladys Donraer, Lady Wonng s 
granddaughter I called to enlist his aid 
in a case of sickness and poverty The 
charwoman deserted me Hearing Mr 
Caerlyon speak — to a gentleman, as I 
thought— 1 hid in the hall press, intending 
to slip out quietly. « No\y give up your 
spoils ” 

Miss Burkitt reluctantly disgorged a. 
npmber of trioUcts, an antique soufl bos, 
a black pearl pm, aud a weighty sovereign 
purse She eyed the tall girl lnale^ olently 
Her head fell forn ard 

* 1 can’t help it, I can’t help it,” she 
wailed ‘ I’m Leon’s cousin from the coun 
try and a wretched ^klep tq niapi ac Goat 
tell him or I sHtII die of sffamc '"Ac’s get 
ting apartments for me till my people 
arrive in town next week Hasu t he 
spoken to 3 ou of his cousin Lilian, w ho is 
engaged to the cunte— such a truly Chris 
tian young man ? Ifyou expose meit will 

* be my rum ” 

* It IS my duty fo tell Mr Caerlyon ” 
The culprit siitxered 

“Sfou ara right,” she said brokenly 
“kou couldn’t do otherwise, but please, 
please hitfe them tnyour pockets where I 
cannot see them Oh, don t you under 
stand ? li 1 ace I must take Keep them 
lo show Leon when you tell him Hell 
be here soon ” 

* She -tumbled the spoil into Gladys’ 
pockets, Miss Dormicr grawly ncqincst-ent.. 
“I am ill I want my siliolaUle’ 
Gladys lutcrcepted her as she stumbled 
tow ards the ball 

‘‘Going to run away ? ’ 

“On my word of honour, no Wbere 
could I run to ? ' .■ 

Si’urtftfrti.Tj Avar ifnmrgn/oitr mvil 
the swiftness of a bird The doorslamracd 
A key clicked Misa Doriuier was a pri 
soncr 

A loud, shrill whistl e smote the s^ ilidcs^ 
.ot_ the nig ht a »-ecoml ' l^tstcps 
oseChued the stairs, the histi climber puff 
ing anil blowing laboriously The Ini] 
dgLtn)lu.r_ kap<.d into while radiance 
Gladis rattlcil the dourhindlc, alarmed 
for tin. hltk country cousm w horn she Jnd 
perh ips dnvtn to ^iiaulal desiwrattou 
Then «ihcK.k btruek her dumb, p iraUNcd 

her • 

‘ \es olEixr, ’ ••aiJ Ltlinn, 111 a gapping 
toiix ' It w as I \^!iu whistial, I m reared 
to death Then, s a hornd short hitred 


creature like a rfian m female attire steal 
ing valuables in the diningroom, and my 
husband is out I’m alone She— or he — 
chased me from the bedroom and tried to 
hold me Look at ray wrists I had heard 
a noise and gone 10 Ob, dear ^ 1 shall die 
of terror I just managed to turn the key 
and rush to a window*, ond — and— i — ” Her 
voice trailed off hysterically 

‘Don't be frightened, ma’am" replied 
the stout officer ‘ You get be'ind me and 
keep calm ” 

He unlocked the door 

* Catch lier, quick 

Impelled bv a rearward push, he caught 
indignant Gladys 

‘ bee her pockets bulging, officer Mercy I 
they’re full Lilian di\ed her hands into 
them and tossed on the table trinket®,' 
snuff box, pearl pin, and sovereign purs** 
Hir eyes blazed 

“Attempting to persuade me that she 
wasafnendoCMr Caeylyon and hiding in 
his bedroom Mr Caerlyon has no fnends 
who dressTike that and lade in bedrooms 
wheu they wish to see him Let her clear 
herself if she can, officer ” • 

Gladys set her teeth, and a grey tinge 
crept into her face Suppose she did rc\ cal 
her identity and make a fuss in Caerlvon’s 
rooms, this bar was capable ofcreatiuga 
scene wlncli would disgrace her fore%er, as 
her proud patnciau relatives counted dis 
grace She piclurel the occupants of the 
other flats buzzing around her, asking 
maddening suspicions questions Leonidas 
and Lady Waring summoned to support 
her defence, the cold anger of her grand 
mother , and she chose the least disagree 
able course 

“I am the victim of a base filsehood,” 
silesauf order qVtt nciV fermnr, ^-rmf /’I’i'go 
to avoid a noi but you 11 be sorry to 
morrow ” 

• Ko sauce, my lad,” was the gnm rc- 
spons- “Ain t y ou ashamed of 3 our»elf, 
wcann’ them clothes an! talkin’ double 
bas.s > Come now , step it along w ith me ” 

Gladys buttoncil the neck of her water 

I iroof, pullcil Iu.r motor cap over her 
jrovvs and ic(.uiU(>amcd him in adizcd 
condition Before shutting tin. door upon 
them Lth in li«pcd her thanks to tin. gruU 
fied custodian of 1 n\ and urdvr and nssur 
cd bull tint her husbmd vvoul] move 
heaven iiid t irth to procure Ins ripi J pro 
motion 

Lxlian^ttd though slit was bv the trials 
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of the day. Miss Buckittp-rformed a grace 
ful pas seal 

‘Unless her relatires grow anxioasand 
search for her there 11 be no communication 

• between Mm Donmer and them till mom 
ing," she chuckled 

The policeman nod luckless Gladys bad 
barely summed the corner whenCacrlyon s 
hansom dashed up to Hjde Tark Man 
sions Leonidas cleared the steps three at 
a time, and nearly surpnsed Mtss Durkitt 
as she qntckly and vexedlj swept the pile 
of\aluablcs into atnblednwcr 

“Lady Wanngs a brick, and 1 m to 
meet j ou ntlunch to morrow,” he Cned 
“So sweet of jouand her,“ murmured 
Lilnn, donning hat and jacket and sable 
stole Laughing and chitting they host 
cned down and were driven off Leonidas 
• wreathed m smiles 

“Lady Waring is iunous Ixxiuse her 
granddaughter is stijiag all night at a 
}a% ountc slum mission home Glndvs often 

• docs that on impuls* an 1 the old lady is 
Ixgmmng to rebel and feel hater jf>oii 
arc nice to her she miy -lie paused and 
flit8l;eil— be gracious to you and me 

rexcrcil and Inggord I-eontJas sit 
breakfasting at elcien m the forenoon 
reflcctineupon the impossihility of niarr) 

’ mg Mi«s Donmer an 1 the impoisibility of 
iiUiiifi her hslcnuig irrit ibtv to a tunelc's 
dilt) chanted In his man as he polish'd 
the frontdoor Ixll 

“I’ctcr,'* he ra«peil, “arc >oo emleai 
ounne to siog that in sharps or J[lata ’ ' 
•Sing it in flats I’clcr it mnv suit aour 
master belter, sail o pnm, silver haiml 
ladi . rusthne past the sen ant. and fasten 
me iumn Mr Cacrlvon an Arctic stare 
which congcalcvl his blootl 

* \ou have had news,” he bleated 
* Lilian— Miss Burkilt— 


“Has flown,” she said, herfcaturcs ngid 

“\nd”my rubies with her Ther were 
the paste replies bat she w on t learn that 
till later ^*oSTOd me her father w as TOur 
fathers comrade You bed, smuggled an 
adventuress under my roof to victimise me 
is there a Colonel Durkitt answering to 
the description you and she 
Army List ancient or modern? What f 
kou cannot say ^^cl^ I tell ^ now' 

there isn't nor any editor wijh a bc^n Jtis_^ 

l>onnc L.whom 'papa onw nclped kou— 
you utter, hopeless idiot I 

"And mj- crnndcbild 1. .lit ? 

hissed Lady ttanuB, "Where did Gladys 
sicnd lastaisht "hdeaTipernarmed ilscif 
la m, liosam 1 Read the letter svliich react 

ed me this morning, written a poh« 

cell and come nnij undo your \llniny it 

Uomdas read, and 
• Ladv Wnnng— ' he pleaded hiimblv 
Don^t speak to me she 
xoict tenfold dcqiernnd more 
Gladis when sht said the same thing on 
her release after niortifviug cr*a«*amina 
tioosanddelavs 

lie paid tiie pnre of Ins folly They eait 

him for eighteen months , , . 

And the story might hare tli«l 

bad Leonidas not fdlen iH, nnd 
nursed him in defiance ol her grandmother 
-HaMngTvlenteil so far of cou»e she mnm 
ttl him During the honeyniooTT she slioivert 
biro n Tons pan r containing the trial an 1 
conviction ol n gang ofcleier 
thieves, and in the portrnit of the qnecn of 
the gang he rccogmseil Lilian, out 

*** Hot when the pain at hi» 
il*dfout he went lo Glatjjs, 
o\erher,prcss«l on her Itjis the "rst real 
ki«s he had given her since their marriage 
was ‘ arranged ' 


now TAR HRITISH CAFITAI, IN INDIA. IS IlKITISII 


T UP fiat haa recently gone forth front 
the tion-cfficial ruropean comrooiiitr 
in India that rothing approaching 
the nf,ht of «clf goiemment sliwoll be 


■ranted to Indian* unless it can 
o e’emonslrntlon that the •ntewsU of 
Intish capital will not Jn tlie 
3 a honc nihtl India whu.li prncticaliT 
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means that i,European traders, planters 
and manufacturers in India must continue 
to enjoy all the fair and unfair opportum 
ties and means of exploiting the resources 
of this coutiiry winch they have hitherto 
enjoyed, whatever constitutional changes 
may be proposed to be introduced It 
seems necessary, therefore, to examine to 
what extent and in what sense the cajutal 
invested by Europeans in India is British, 
and also whether ^uch investment has 
been entirely or mainly advantageous to 
Indians Another line of investigation 
which ohght to be taken up is whether the 
investment of British capital was neces 
sary in the interests of India, In this 
article we propose to confine ourselves 
mainly to some observations on the first 
aspect of the question 

Whefl the List India Company gradu 
ally became masters of Bengal and other 
parts of the country , it was not a land of 
paupers There was plenty of capital lu 
the country We shall prove this fact from 
the writings of English authors^ Walter 
Hamilton, a *‘semt official" writer says in 
his East India Gazetteer (Second Cdmoo, 
l5ondoo,^828, \ol I, p 214) - 

Coder tbe GoTeromeoe of the two fait legitimate 
vIceroT* [of Ceogal } JafferKhaa {.aliaa Monhid 
Kail Kbaa ) aod Sajab Koaa wbo ruled to tucce^s oo 
*a«ar1y feutr ;ears the state of the country was 
emiaentlr Sonnsbiag aod the taxes little felt al 
jthonjtb tbe osnaal tribute remitted to Delhi was 
unally acrore of rnpees -DveoAfter theosurpatioo 
of All \erdi Kbaa the S'amiadars were te opnlent 
as at one time to male h m a donation of a crore of 
rupees and aootfarr of GDy lakhs towards defraying 
the extra espenses iDcnrred lo repelling tbe lucarsioos 
of the Marbattas 

The prosperity of India was due to the 
perennial mfiox of tbe gold and silver of 
all the world for the purchase of her 

the historian Dr Robertson — 

'In all Bg*s, gold aad stiver, psrlicolarlj the 
Utter have beea thecommodities exported with the 
greatest profit to Indio. la no part of the earth do 
the natives depend so little upon forrioO couotries 
tUher for the nrcesiarles or Usuries of life Tbe 
btessiogsofa favorable climate aod a fertile soil 
angmented by their onn iageoaiCy aOford tbeia 
whatever they desire In coosequ'nce of this trade 
with them has alnays been earned on in one oaiforot 
maoner, and the preoou* metals have been gtvea »o 
exchange for their pecul ar prodoetiuns «vl ether of 
natare or art —4 JlRtoncat D aqutiUttia Cioetroms 
laJta Sew LJitioo (Koodoo 1S17), p 1^0 

Again 

in all ages the trade with India has Iwed the 
ssree gold and s Ivor hare noifurmly been carried 
thither lo order to porebase tbe same con clod tiea 


with which it noTv suppl es all nations and from 
Iheage ofPliay to the present times, it has been 
always considered and execrated as a gnlf which 
swallows Dp the wealth ofeveryi other country, that 
flows incessantly towards it, jaud from which it 
never returns Ibid p 203 

The following extrict from another 
English writer util show that Bengal 
enjoyed the greatest share of this, general 
prosperity 

‘ In Bengal however from being in every par^ 
intersected “^y navigable rivers loland trade was 
transported by water carnage with much more 
expedition and at a nueh-Ieas expense than by tlic 
caravans aod this great advantage together with 
tbe extraordinary feenodity oi tbe soil ^roduced*by 
tbpse nvecs and the snperior industry of the inhabi 
taflts rendered this province in ell ages, by far tbe 
most prosperons and wealthy in the whole country 
— isiatfc AoouaJ /Register 2801, p 16 

When Cltve entered Mueshtdabad in 
1757, he v\ rote of it — ^ 

' Thu city IS as extensile popnions end rich as the 
citrofLoodoo with this diflereoce that there are 
■nd vidnats in the Grst possessing infioitely greater 
.property than tn the la*t tit/’ 

The extracts given aboie prove that 
the English came into possession of a 
wealthy country Much of tins wealth 
flowed to England in larious ways, and 
not only made that country wealthy but 
added immensely to its wealth producing 
capacity The vast hoards of Be^al and 
the Karnntic being com eyed to England, 
enabled her tob*come industnallysupreme 
In his wofkentit’ed "The Law ofCiviIisa 
tionand Decay” (Sonnenscheia, London) 
Brooks Adams writes 

The ioflos of tbe Indian treasurr by adding 
considerably to the nations cash cap tal, not only 
Incrraved its stock of energy but added moeb to itj 
fiexibllT Bod the rapidity of Its moTemeot 'Very 
soon alter Flassey toe Bengal plunder began to 
amv 5 in London and the edect appears to have 
been mstaotaoeous for all the antborities agree that 
the icdnstrial revoltltlon the event nbich has 
divided the oioeteenth ceniurv from all aotecedent 
time began with tbe year 1"G0 Prior to 1760 
occonfiog to Baines the machinery nsed fur tpino og 
cotton m Lancashire was almost as simple as in 
India , while abont l?o0 tbe English iron indnstry 
was in full decl ne because of the destcuction of the 
furesti for fuel At that tine fonr fifths of tbe iron 
nsed in the kiogdom came from Sweden 

Plasiey was fought in 1757 and probably 
nothing has ever et]ualled tbe rapidity of tbeebange 
which followed In 1760 tbe flriog shuttle appeared 
and coal began to replace wood in smelting In 1764 
Hargreaves inrentcl lie sp on ngjenny in 1770 
Crompton contrived tbe mule in 1"<> Cartwright 
patented the powerloom and cblefofall in 1763 
Watt matured the steam engine (be most perfixt of 
an Tcals of central siog energy But though these 
machines served as outlets for tbe accvlerating 
movement of tbe time they did not cause that 
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acccltratioo. In tbemselrts lOTtntioas are pasiiee 
taanj of tbe mott important lianeg lam dormant 
for centurlej waitiB^r for a auflic rot atore of force 
to have accnoinlatrd to *«t them working That 
atore must alway* take the shape of tnooe; nod 
mocej not hoarded, hut in motion Before 

the lo&ax of the Ind an tr^asorr and the ezpaoaioo 
of ered t which foHowed no force Suffickot for this 
parpose existed and had Wtftt lired fi ty years 
earl et he ^od his inrentian must hare perished to 
gether Poss bfy since the world began noinvest 
meot has ever yielded the proSt reaped from yhe 
fnd an- plunder because for nearly fifty yeara Great 
Britain stood withont a competitor 1 rom 1604 
t<5 PlaSsey {175TI the growth bad been relallTeiy 
slow Between 1760 end 1815 the growth Was 
retf rap d and prod g eras (.redit is the chosco 
vehicle hf energy in central ted soc ettes and no 
sooner had treasure enongh aceuiuolated in London 
to o6er a foundation than It shot up with marreil 
out rapoKj The arrival of the Bengal slverand 
gold enabled tie Bank of Lnetaol whchbadbeeo 
unable to iisueaamaller note than for £30 to casly 
issue £10 and £15 notes and private firoit to pour 
'forth a flood of paper —The Lair of Cirihsation 
and Veejty pp 2^264 quoted la Dgby a yrosper 
ons fintish fooia pp Si 33 

The Tuatenal origio, then, of Great 
r Britain’s loduutnal iiro9perit>, aod there 
fore, mereat part of b<.r capital must be 
sought Tu her cootitction with India It 
has been estimated that betweca Plassej 
and ^ aterloo some £I 000 milhoos i^otsed 
from India to England 

We arc lieaci. driven to conclude that 
Sir George Btrdwood used merely tbelau 
cuagt. ot sob*r truth when he \v rote 

Ind a baa done everything for es everyth og 
at has made these islaods as ms gmitcaot on 
the fice of the globe as the uUnds t lat make 
U| Japan tie greatest empire the world has ever 
kouwi a d lor tUs ne one tmdyiag grnlituOe to 
Ind a 

Let us uovv turn to some facts lelatiug 
to thedays oftlie East Indn Company to 
ascertain the nature ofthe *‘i)ritisb capi 
tnl ttien invested in Indn In the course 
of Ins examination befoie the Parhameo 
tary Committee on tlie^Oth March 1832, 
Mr David Hill was asked, 

377 Where does the cap (at etuployei by the 
lod go pJaotrrs come from 7 

and he replied 

It Is Bccaniulaied in Ind a esetusWety * 

Dcsidcs Mr D'tvid Hill several other 
vvitnes'cs also staled tli it little or no 
capital had been or \v oitid be liroubbt out 
from England to India Thus Mr H 
Daylej , 111 Ins cxammatiou before tin. I ar 
.hamentary CommilUc on (be luth April 
18d2, lo answer lo (jiasUon No 
said 

My o] Inloil tl at noeapital vciU l>c bri igblfro i 
Lcglsml into lod a arises irooi I tile or none bavlag 


been brought hitherto even at periods wbeu interest 
has been at a mu b higher rate than it cow is. 

Then he was asked — j j 

•gao Do you thmk more capital-wouM nof go 
tu India if the rvstriction on Europ'uins resort Og to 
India was attogethef taken awar f— f do pot tkiok 
that cap tal would be sent from England bat J think 
that capitnl which woitd be otbernise reoatted to 
Engiand would probably remain In India'* 

Captain T Macon also jn his examioa* 
(ton on the 22nd March, 1S32« was asked 

* USS Would Faroptfaos he likely to uiveat their 
capital in works of that tort ?— I Ihink there is much 
<■ error upon the snbject of European eapltaljn India 

143G Under the ex St ng law that restriett inter 
course with lodia ft <t probable lu yonropiBian that 
any coiqpan ei would be found to undertnke such 
works i—l ihiok Europeans who hnve aeqoired capi- 
ta/ m India might undertake such public works 
With proper encouragement but f Scarcely can Anit 
c pate ad much enterpnie aud risk as to take cap tsl 
from Englaad to Invest in soeb ispevulatioat in 
trnlh capital ta / be/ eve never taken from Caglaod 
to lodia It IS made there aad remitted borne*' 

It was then at that time eomevv hat of n 
myth that European joiourners broueht 
any capitol from Englaod to India 
Tliiogs may or may not have changed 
since tlien but w e require a Parhanieatnry 
Committee o( enquiry to bring the true 
facts to light 

As regards the necessity, and the ad 
Tiotageb to the people of India, ofthein^ 
vestment of British capital in InQio, Mr 
Rickards truly said id his evidence before 
the Commons Committee on Last India* 
Affairs m 1830, that— 

Ida requ res enp tel to hr ngfirtli her resources 
bnt the best and fittest capital for this purpose 
would I « one of nut ve growth and such a capitnl 
would becrealcd if onr institutions did not obstruct 
it 

Wl may now rcnsonnbly ask if there 
h'tsbeen an inilnTC of British capital into 
India since the replies given by the witness 
cs before Parhimeutary Committees quot 
avnti .if AT .i?.luvf,t\nn.'5«tslli£vt 

cipitnl has betn brought into existence 
It should be remembered that a century 
ago India viuisrichia industries , and her 
trade both internal anil external, was nl«o 
very Lreal Uut how the cnlighlentiJ 
Klbshiiess of the ptopL of Utiglaiid of 
Unr*« dijs Ldvcted the rum of In ban 
trade ond mdustnis has hten told in the 
pages of this Acrjcii TRc people of this 
country hall no outlet for their capital to 
invest in liny industry and so were obliged 
to deposit it m b inks which were nt firet 
Govemraent couccrus the lion blc Mr 
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FfMericWiSiiorc wrote in one of Jns “Notes 
on Indinn Adairs” 


*‘\Ve have for years been Taunting the spleudnl 
triumph of EagUsU skill aod'capitol in cairving 
fotton’from India to England, and, after nianb- 
fncfnnng It there, bringing the elotb to Indiv, ami 
.piiderjeliing the natives. Is this anyway mrprising, 
undersuchan intolerable system £ of transit oaties 
and search lioose« ] aS is nbcive described * and while 
the st.aples of India are almost pro'cribed at home * 
InTnit, if this be conlinned much lunger, India will, 
ere \oug, ptodute nothing bat food jost sutttient f«jt 
the popnlalioa, a few coarse eartlien-aare pisis to 
cook It in, am] a ftw coarse cloths Only rei^ove 
us, and ihe tables nill v^ery 


The Currency Commission ha ve;*^ also 
said ; — 

“We recanimend that the CovernmeBt of India 
shonid Riate fl regular practice of granting ’loans to 
the Presidency Banks from their surplus balances in 
India against s-vuritr on terms to be negotiated with 
the Presidency Banks ’’ 

Why arc these banks favoureij in this 
way, and not others? It is \seH-hnown 
that British exploiters in'-India.can aud 
do o\>tain loans from Presidency 

II remove On easy .terms ; Indran merchants 

i luraed arc not accommodated in this way. Thus 


The otleFis the great self-complawnce with which the Indian people's money masquerades 
we tnlk, of the conhdence reposed by the people m our as British Capital. , , 

GovernmeDt.judgmg from the large *nnia nJoch they Commission while SavinE: that "The 

invcit in the Government fund* W bat «ie they to o^^er^tnrsr of Rlntc efIU fniinoil rimfre rrof 

'do wllh their moner ’ Govevnnwfit. in tbeic secretary Ot btate seilS COUnCIl UraJtS, HOt 

igBoronce, have done all they can to annihilate trade for the Convenience Of trade, but tO pro- 
and fnanafaetares, which they will, unless they vide the funds needed in London to meet 
change their measorts. accomplish to a lew years requirements of the Secretary of State 

more ( the number of boats laden with goods which Inrtia’o SMiolf ” odnilt In 

used to leave FurruVhahad twelve years ago, was India s Delialf, admit m We ^e^y next 
at least treWe what it is at present). Five or even paragraph tliat "The India Office perhaps 
J’onr percent is better thon notbiag ; hot it needs sold Council Drafts unnecessarily at very 

fh.* NoS.W,';t.m ‘>'•',1-'”“’°,? 

were pia^ on a footiQg of security, and if trade and balance was m DO need of replenishment.’ 
reaenfoctares were tolerated,— (hey do not require DiU not these unnecessary sales at very 
tttcoBrageatert, bat only to be exonerated from the low rates result in the convenience of 

the price of the existing leads would speedily fall “ saiu, ocDninistratioD and exploitation ftre 
‘ Things are not very much better even only dtffereot aspects of the work of the 
,now. The Indian people mostly invest British people in India, 
their tnoney in Governtnent Promisory It should not be also forgotten that 
‘Notes at 31^ per cent interest. No one ever "‘*ome of the industries mostly owned by 
’seems to take the trouble to inquire what Britishers in India have received and are 


becomes of the money which is invested in 
- government papers and deposited in banks 
managed by government, such as the 
Postal Savmgs Banks, and the Presidency 
Banks with their branches in some of the 
important towns of this country. These 
banks advance money to European firms 
who make enormous pro&ts in their bosi* 
* ness and thus propagate stories of import* 
ing British capital into India. 

One of the opinions tind recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission of Indian 
Currency and Finance was that "the pro- 
' per place for the location of the whole of 
the Gold Standard Reserve is London.” 
Why? Is there any other country on the 
face of the globe of which* crores of rupees 
. are kept in a distant foreign country ? Do 
the ‘ British colcflies ke^ any of their 


reserves in London ? Why is the Indian' »tTa» toward* iu” 


receiving substantial subsidies from the 
Indian Government out of the revenues 
paid by the natives of this country. Take, 
for instance, the case* of tea plantations. 
Hoar the tea planters a'ere assisted in this 
industry will be evident from the following 
questions nut to, and the answers given to 
them by Air, J. Freeman who appSired as 
a witness before the Select Committee on 
Colonization. 

"1922. -Awyou not aware that both in Assaai 
and Kamann the Covernmeot vstabbshvd tea-p!aota. 
tioasfor the ezprcM parpoie of trying experimnits, 
fortheiake of the settlrrs. nod wicb the avowed 
object ol handing over their plantation* to the 
KtlUr*. al toon a* the eipcnoicnt had beea‘'»haTra 
to be aQCcei'ful, and a* toon as settlers conM be fonad 
willing to take them ?— That i* what 1 refjr tor 
that iQ the Crat tnooiin^ oCthe cnltivatioa of lea the 
Gorfrnmeat took the initiative and encouraged It 
and went to sojnc expense in taking the necessaty 


Reserve kept in London but for the ad- 
vantage ol the British people, inclndiog 
the British exploiters cnll^ Brirish 
topitalists ? 


Government also very generously offered 
to assist the iron mannfactures ol England 
if some of them were to come to settle in 
India. Thas the same witness was iisked ; 
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'*1927 Are yoa awore Ihftl the Government hare 
recently seiit out a gentleman convertant «itii the 
iron manuroctnrr, and with him aerersl aasistaots, 
to the profioce of KamBoo, to introduce tbeiron 
manufacture there ?— I hare read at it, but we ofirr^ 
to do everything at our own erpenie 

''1028 And the Gorernnieiit have atated that 
at aoon at the experiment is shown to be -aiteeesafui, 
they are willing to hnnd over the works to any 
Bngliehniira that will undertake them 7 — \es that 
may be, " 

E\en at present Government are doim; 
•much in the w of cxpenmenlins to help 
the European indiRO planters anti* saeor* 
planters , and the experiments are earned 
on with Indian money Othcrinstances 
may be given, but wc'reiratn 

it will be w orth w hile for some Hon'ble 
Member of the Imperial Legislatue Coun* 
cil to ask a question about the amount of 
subsidy which the Indian Government 
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pays directly or indirectly to the different 
industries winch arc owned and managed 
by the Britishers in this country, ^ 
IIow India did not require any capital 
from England to cocstruct railways is 
shown in the manner m winch those rail 
ways were constructed in this country. If 
Britishers have intested any capita! in 
India, it was not because India wanted 
their capital, but because ttey "wanted to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the 
Indian people and to take advantage of 
the helpless position in which ^hey arc 
placed * 

In our opinion, British capital in India 
IS largely a myth and even the existence of 
it (if true) does not entitle the Britishers 
to enjoy any undue political privilege 
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Ornamental Gardening In India 
Bv W Goans, 0 sc , Econokic Gotaxist, Hokoat 


Tfaeiziakingo/a gaedea ii a taattef of4tsi(:o Ail 
design IS A cooKioas nttempt to prodace a bcantitol 
patlecn in a gltcn space Tbe pattern nay be rrgolar 
or irrrgalar, symmetrical or asyoiRictrKal, bat it is 
tlill « barzQoooos irboic, InlfiJlisg tbc porppse of Ibr 
desigtier 

> la elucidating tbis ideal for India tbe wiitcrs are 
beset by two difficnlllcs Tirst, India is a connlty 
wilb great diSerenccs of climate In its diQctcnt parts > 
lecond, no two people hold quite the same opiaioos 
tegnrding tbe ornamental Tbe purpose of this ailick 
Is to deal witb principles in a commoa sense vrsy, 
■“UBO'iJo.e.errir't.jiiicb .Jj«iV»_p^.nw‘.t'CsV.i'/iy - CifHf»,r~ 
seem generally useful. 

pet us first consider 
gtideniii(' In India 


e of tbe condilioos of 

The rmafall vanes enormonily In difletent tracts 
from ptfram to 300 inches per aanuni Between sneb 
estremes there are oil sorts of couditions and many 
possible .types of garden Some of the txst gardeos 
of India are those wbicb depend wholly on irrigation 
and cot at nil on rainfall In most areas arflCLUil 
watering IS necessary for several months lotbeyeat 
In many places the only source of this water ia« 
cotUy pipe sopply, and gardens must be limited in 
site and freqoency Jo Olher places irrigalion Water 
IS received at intervals and the problem is cm of 
Stonge Again, in other places where well water is 
available the qnrition is one of water lifts , 


Tbe vanatioe la lemperatnre diitnbntioa mabes 
any speeiat remarks regarding It futile Tbechmate, 
however. Is such tbat the time lactor lo gardening li 
of «D;veiial loiportaccc When the air npd toll are 
bot aod buDiid growth ii so rapid that anleii things 
are done betimes the garden gets out of baud Vfheii 
the soil ood air art hot and cot bamid, ■ few boors' 
drought or raposore may turn many plants Vrben 
tbe rains are Danioally heavy, lack of previous pre. 
poratioo in the way of terraclog and drainage may 
tneau drslrnctioo 

Fungoid and insect prsls ore srrrre aod most be 
oaceas ngly combated 

la d neient areas garden lahonr Is of diderent 
valot aod xzperiencr, but is on the whole inefficient. 
Ignorant^ and unambitious. In Poona at present a 
real mail (gardener) IS rart Tboie who do the work 
ofmaire, especially in liungaloW ^rdens, are mere 
unskilled cool es who pick up a amnlterlng of gn^eo 
.-^^•'-liBowbrfre -71jr*-*rs.nttfn .£jp/ilf>jid.jj«i_JUis. 
cellaoeous jobs about tbe house in addition totbcir 
Ksrdcaing woik b>evertheless. the pay of such a 
man is from Rs IZtoRs 20 per month, due to the 
rise in Wages which is partly ottributable to tbe 
prices paid for unskilled labour by military and 


ludastr a) coucerne The labour, skilled or unskiDed 
u not so efficient as in J^nrope A single mahean 
ealnfaetOTilv look alter a garden of not more than 
ooe-tentli of an acre The tinognlow tnafi t consreat 


. Btnclly and personally aupernsed they idle half 
the time Such then are the conditions Let us now 
tonsider theaetaal operations of orBameolal gerdro 

There IS often no possibility of having a voice in 
tbe aelectioD of tbe garilen site It bas to be wbrre 
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the bungalow is placed or wfceri 
the D1UD c pal t; or cantoo DCBtcan 
g te U a corner W he e freedom of 
cho eexsts the follovr ng posts 
should rece ve aVeot on The so I 
shout) herd at least three feet 
leep n h a porous sutstratam 
\ re he e s ter deep io 1 the 
a c of t e subtt atun s on 

A a table n uin y The s c 
teas be p o e ed fro n nd If 
not nal rally protected a ss nd 
b eatw n use be grown as one of the 
early operst oni Above all otbe 
ct e of A pubi c ga de t must be 
R e s ble to those for thorn t s 
ntended The s bseqaefit treat 
n n t e e depe ds la gely on 
ted a e and on t! e labour 
a n la I It s mportant to make 
hemos Ufa yOatu si f atu es 


h) 


row COBS der n deta I— 

1 oi s and paths 
T ees shrubs aoJ h dges 
n wer b ds and horde s 
lot pi ts , 

C mbe s Asd ep pbst s. 
Lawns 
« cr 


1 Roads a d Saths. 


Gveotbeste the oweers seit 
task s to lay nut tie roads and 
paths No p as ng can be done t li 
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t&e e src ccade (of com eg and go ofettr » n- tb 
road ivaceral vou^i) ra a p)aats aUaadf put out 
Xbe 90a t on of tbe roada tnetae b« determoedbr 
the r fuoct on Roa 4 a are reqo red { om tb# boundary 
to the door of the bonae fron the hotiae to tbe ataVle 
aodaerraois quarters from the botue to (he var oa« 
parte of tbe garden aod from oat part of the ga dta 
to another The house ia the tiotmat Ceoue of tbe 
roada Roads well made at the start are most 
ecoisom cal as tbe r upkeep costs less [t s more 
d Scutt to make and keep garden roads 1> lod a than 
n Eugtaad Tbe rout nual weed og orce sary aud 
the great wash tJ r og tie ra n* ioosen tbe su face 
andcarrj tod aod also create dust In tbe D’ccau 
the best walks a e those made w th a good fonnda 
t ou of stones of from four to s s nebes d ameter 
w th a no foinj layer of two- nch metal on top 
bouod togetl er w lb morflm Id s ntegratrd trap) aod 
the whole fin si ed off s th a ocb layer of grasel 
Such a walk s eas y weeded and does not become 
dustT No attempt s made to coasol date tbe gravel 
It sapt to bewashed off dur ng the ra tjs but cau 
often be reels med Stoue paved of coucreted paths 
are hot aod slppriy Where stone ssotara JaMr 
broken bncks chn be used as road metal 

Tbe modern common sense v e«v of roads s Ui4t 
t js s lly to put Curves o a road unless tbe r necess ty 
is oby ous On uodokit ng ground the road wH 
oatni-flllf w nd along between tl e h Hocks but 00 a 
dtaJjtrr} t re }} bratra git eoftss elftroareoMacA^ 
to be avo ded Too many straight walks may ^ 
avo ded by plant oggeoug* of trees *a that tapt aw 
that a carve was nesessary to aro d them The 
contnuaton of the walk however sbonld be b ddeq 
from both s des or the curve will appear unnecessarv 


aod a short cut u 11 po cWt epaje oto gaateoce. 
Every lod ao garden should have 5e®at one shady 
walk as long as can be made—a place for that 
med tat 00 aud converse wb cb ar se Irom the Pac og 
of ft do ster 

2 Tesss SgXPBS 4VP 3Bt>OES 
Trees are us d a oraatneutaf garden nt. as back 

S Toouds w udbreaks or screens flUusteat on no 2 ) as 
rames for v ews as groups or solated spec mens 
and as aveones Mler tbe road mftk og tree plant 
log should b taken up so as to get the trees well 
establ shed rap dly In select ug trees fdr w ndbreata 
only th<rt sp c es should be chustn «b ch are known 
^ do well Q the part cular euv ronment coflceraed 
The follow og are some plants used a* w odbreaks — 
f^ftss a * aav a 4cftc » fttab ca Casuat oa tqn 
Mt id a Scsbvo a tegfpi ftfw Paibr/g a S troa 
Dalberg a lat fol a P tns retusa and Hcematoxylon 
campech anum 

In plant ag groups the trees abould not be planted 
at regular niervals nor should the trees be all 
of the same spec es or s * tC trees of the same 
speoea art pfafff«? a a grwop (teg eioatd 6e of 
afferent d mens out Th best effect however is 
obta ued when the trees of the group are of d 8erent 
specs aod contrast w th each other m form 
•«d fol age A group thus bujt up allows of 
the mas mum effect of 1 ght and shadow Ind v 
Aaf spec men frees shoafef have room for full 
developtnent and ample space around to enable 
the t prodovt ods to be seen jf such a tree is 
crowded by others at any (me ofits life ,t snffert 
peroiaiunUy It s necessary to take care that such 
spec men trees are tot datBagedlo ihejrovsg state 
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12 DECORiTtVE SPfECT OP OtO C*'<NO'l (Quetta) 


by <farab9 or ie^get (n (nd a daring tbe rains at 
aoy rat* ra sed flower beds are a necessity To tome 
these appear inart Stic but it is tiore satisfactory to 
hare t gorous plants than water logged s cVIr ones 
A fioweriiig border should be a ma*s of fl wers not 
too formallr arraoged tall at the hack anddvarfat 
the front with a Tanetv of harnion z ng colours 
The border shown in Illnstration no 3 is of tbs 
tvpe The plants compos ng It are — 

Tall Tjtfiocia Cosmos Dahlia CkoiPe <pceio 

Middle ^ ted Zian a Haageana Coreops s Tiacto 
ria Corvops s Dntmwonrl 
Dwarf Tagetes patah Gerbeea Jaotesoni Coreop 
SIS eoronata 

Prostrate I ifaifen/t au«tra/ja 
A bed bearing such a mass of vegetation ninst be 
well dag and raanored and the eSeCt of the plant og 
cons dered before the seedl oes are inserted Trees 
shrubs and flower ng borders used n comb nat on 
hare a splendid effect alope the two s des of a long 
path The trees most be well back from the road and 
must not shade It otherwise tie flowers suffer ind 
the effect is spo led A path mae well end lu a vista 
ofthtcountty beyond ( niostration no 7 ) 

4 Pot FL4NTS 

The growing of plants in pots is anderstandable 
where there IS no soil as on a veranda or where the 
substratum is sheet rock Yet wc find many people 
possessing gardens witb<bdm rable soil who concen 
trate tbefr attention on pots and neglect tEe good 
esttb The reason may be that pot plants can he 


sold when th owner leaves the station and that a 
newcomer can bv putcbasiag pot plant* get some 
■ ralynadef I age qaickiv Pot plaats need more 
care tl an plants o tbe so I and are lo a more artiG 
cialsiuati n Plants in tbe soil are infin tely easier 
(o cultivate tgji i it is difficult to make pot plants 
look artist c Tie idea of some people seems to be to 
arrange tl e put plants as a guard along a road or in 
regular fa ks un a d snsed tennis court Telegraph 
insulat rs e empty bottles would do equally well 
F r sp-c aJ places h vever such as a veranda or its 
steps a hall a gravel s it □g'Out place or a couser 
vaewta ^ tX'Viwv piit wse asoeuVisIt Kwassevy 

roust be created wl ere tl ese plants can be propagated 
till thev are of a s s propore onate to the pots inten 
ded f r them and where s cb pi ints can be nnfsed 
back to health Tbe compos tion and renewal of the 
so I lap ts anl tl t water ng of pot plants are special 
p ints \h I can ot be treated here Suffice ic to 
say that water nust be given n such 3 way as not 
to drive out tbe so I and that th soil must be kept 
well mulched The gr vui’' nf rosei in pits is also 
a spec al subect and must he assed over at present. 

5 ClIUDBRS ANP BPIPH^TBs 
For verandas walls pergolas trell s w rk p liars 
arcbes and tree trunks climbers make the most 
eharmiRg adornments ( Illustration no 6) They 
vefiise lo be formal and fortius reason are perhaps 
most effective when c! ng og to some object of clear 
cut outline such as a stone pilar or gateway 
Bgaoaa graeths (othern se B gnoma angaaiS'Cati) 
and Fleas stipalafa take to stonework withoaS 
support Rampant climbers on pergolas and trellis 
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18 vss OPJ*UNE»a LJNTBRN ( OlBdbuMt Poooa Res)deBee of S f D J Tata) ^ 


work Diuit be kept erith a bouoda b; proo oe 
aod old dead leaTes mu«t be at ooee removed 
Octal aaallj it i$ poo ble to ecreea eotiretj tone 
OBly bamboo mattiod or eorrugated iroo by meao* 
otaelrober For tb « porpote Ipciaea palmstaaat 
few t vail 

Ep phytea are poi» ble oaly on the trooka of trees 
io dserct* that auic t 1 eni la humd climates 
orch ds may be used In drer areas B Ibtrcia and 
other bromel as may b employed Alooftwitb ferns 
and cl mbers Ep phjtes help to beaut fy sbady spots 


6 Lawas 

Id most *parts of lod a the making and opkeepof 
lawns are espensiee items Lawns cannot es st 
unless the to 1 is constaatly most and constantly 
weeded Cren w Cb th s care complete renewal every 
th rd year s often esse tial For all d str cts Cynorfoo 
daetyloa (dub or bariah grass) is tbe best lawn 

.iJ/i)>.ln-Kn*.oiaVb.e.mmle Ivr.thr jeiUipilant.ijn' 

of tarees by d bbl ng by spread tig mud nused with 
chopped plants and by seed beed ng does not seem 
to ba»e been properly tested The transplant og of 
tnrees has been done w th marked snecess m some 

S laces but generally it is imposs ble to geC satb 
ictorv tnrees Resort is usnally bad to d bbl ng or 
spread ng mud mised with chopped plants These 
methods are successful if tie ground las been 
pree ously well cleaned and leeelled and arrange- 
ments made to carry oQ surplus ra a water It has 
been found useful to remove tbe top three inches of 
so 1 from the s te of the lawn and heat it slowly for a 
day or two oter a fire of garden rubbsl thus 
destroying all weed seeds and tubers lying in that 
layer of so I The sol is not baked bat is heated to 
about C0*C Th s heated so I s replaced and the 
lawn planted Weeds however are nearly alwaya 


m led up with tbe dab planted aed must be crad eated 
as they appear Tbe smooth green carpet of a laws 
IS adm rably adapted (or filling DD open spaces near 
to or V s ble from the house Small lawns with flower 
beds ace alto used with excellent effect ^r beautifying 
the sdes aod janct ons ofmam roads in the Qnetta 
cantonment ( lllustratt on no 13) One or two I 
ndieidual trees look well on a lawn and have no 111 
effect on t but extens veal ade must be avo ded 
7 Wats* 

Here we most clearly meet formality and its 
oppos te Illustration no 8 shows tbe first ^nd 
Illustratioii no. S tbe second Botb are beast ful There 
s no more lovely s gbt than a pond filled w th lotuses 
and backed by reeds ood palms Such a pond can 
be contrived in a Ion lying spot and is most charm 
ing wfaeo secluded The formal fountain Or reservoir 
IS otended for pubi city and must be in a prom cent 
pibce: .tbic" rfil'ut'«b'W.*-ol^-*('nAti!'gtftA‘ duu* JiwviV 
are perm s$ ble lllusirat on oo S shows the extra 
ord nar ly decorative effect of water per Se 

8 STATlfdKir tsp fiO'i cmvo OSStitBXT 

Tbecmploymeut of statuary requires cons derable 
taste It IS obv ously undei rablc to erect a statue 
of a mau atruggl ng with a pvthon in a spot inteaded 
as tbe abode of peace The figure of a sylvan deity 
peer ng through tbe leaves is however qu te IQ keep 
ing with tbe ap tit of the place Tbe encred bolt on its 
pedestal in Illustration no lu n a fitt ng piece of 
oraameat The I ttle group in tie conservatory! 
(lIlDStrat on no It I enhance by the r whiteness tlw 
del cate green of tbe fol age act as a centre-p ece for 
the and fferentiated mass of colour and are of a 
happy signibcance In Illuftration no 12 is shown 
as old cannon used ns ornamrot ITere perhaps (so 
/ 
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prqteao Is art) the contrast enhances Its Tnloe 
Uoubtlessihe ancientness of the gun end the sugg*s 
■tionV that go with it make it suitable for decoration 
Quaint Japanese lanterns are^in tnanjr gardens not 
out of place (iilnstration no 13] 

* The. genins of the place however, should be con 
sidertd when planting A garden A Japanese garden 
iahoriouslj executea on the side of a wil 1 hiR in the 
Western Ghats is an offence to good taste To the 
rardendorer each plac? offers its pecol ar opportunity 
lot appropriate jOesigo The wnters would draw 


attention to the spirit and method oflndian garden 
IDC des ga 88 described by V ill erS Stuart In * Gardens 
ot the Great Mngbalt Those whobehtTe thatao 
garden can be artistically laid ont in straight hoes 
«dl rcceireenl ghtenment on perusing this charming 
work , 

Saeh then are a few of the principles which we 
behere should be the fonodatioa of ornamental 
gardening m India 

—Tbi Agrtcaftoraf/oornaf o^fadia. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

By RADiNPfiANATJt Tagore 


DimAlaV Stor^ 

1 1 ' 

I 'WAS’ifiarnea mto n Rajati*^ bonse, old m 
digintj sluie tbcdajs of the Badsbalis 
Some of its 4noinaers i\erc of the 
Moghuls and Patbans, gome of its custoios 
ofWono^onO Parnshar, But my husband 
wht^absoV^tely modern He was the first 
of his house to go tlirough a college course 
^odtake his’&t A degree Both bis elder 
orot'hers had -died youag, oi drink, ood 
had left oo childreo My busbaud did not 
id/inkaod was not ^ireti to dissipation » 
so foreign to the ftimtly wakthis abstioence 
that to many it seemed hardly decent 1 
Purity^ thought they,4s becoming only in 
thost on whom fortune has not smiled 
It IS the moon which has room for stains, 
not the stats 

My husband's parents^ hod died long 
ago, and his old grand mother was the 
mi&tress df the house My husband was 
the apple of bet eye, the jewel on her 
bosom And so he never lacked the 
toarage to overstep any of the ancient 
usages When he brought in Mi«s Gilby 
to teach me and be my companion, he 
stuck to his resolve in «pite of the poison 
secreted by all the wagging tongues at 
home and outside 

My husband had tbenjHst got through 
his n A examination and was reading for 
his M X , so he hBd4:o stay in Calcutta to 
^ attend college He used to write to me 
almost eve^ day, a few lines oflIy,-^cd 
simpl^'wOTds, but lus bold, round band 
writing would look tip into my Jace, oh, so 
tenderlyl I kept hia letters m a sandal* 
9 


wood box and covered them every day 
with th& Qoners I gathered in the garden. 
My husband used to say that man and 
wife are equal m lovcbecause of tbcir equal 
claim on each other I never argued the 
point with him But my heart told we 
that woman's love 'most be jastified in 
worship,— el«e fie on it ’When our true Jove 
IS alight Its flame points upwards 

It comes back to me t6-day bow, in the 
days of our bappines«, the fires of envy 
sprung up all around us That was only 
natural, for had I not stepped into my 
good fortune by a flake, —undeserving ? 
Bnt Providence does not allow a rnn of 
lack to hst for ever, unless its debt of 
hononr be fully paid for, day by day, 
through irany 'i. lotag day, and thus made 
secure God may grant us .gifts, but the 
went of being able to take and hold them 
must be our own Alas for the boons that 
slip through unworthy hands * 

•' My husband’s grand mother and mother 
were both renowned for their ^auty 
And my widowed sisters in law were also 
ofabeauty rarely to be '* seen When, in 
turn, fate left them both desolate, my 
grand mother w law vowed she would not 
insist on having beauty for her remaining 
grandson Only the auspicious marks 
with which I was endowed gamed roe an 
entry into this house, -.-else bad I no dlaim 
to be here 

In this house of luxury of ours, but few 
wives had received their meed of respect 
They had, however, got used to the ways 
ofthe family, and managed to keepthAr 
heads afloat, buoyed on their dignity as 
Rams of on ancient house, m spite of then: 
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dilly tears befbf* drowned la the* foam of 
wine and tlie tinkle of the dancin;; 
gtrU’ anklets Was the credit due to rae 
that m; husband did not touch liquor, 
nor squander his manhood in the markets 
of w omanflesh ’ \\^iat charm did 1 know 
to soothe the wild and wandering mind of 
men ? Pt was ray good luck, nothing cUcl 
For did not fate pro\e utterly callous to 
my sisters m law, when their f-atirity tliM 
away while yet the evening was early, 
leaving the light of their beauty shining 
111 \nm over empty halls —burning and 
burmag with no acLOmpatijing music ? 

Both his sisters in law affected aeon* 
tempt for my husbaad’s conrictions 
How absurd to keep the family fhip.iadca 
with all the weight of its time honoured 
glory, sailing under the colours of his one 
little vydel Often have I felt theiUshof 
their scorn. '‘A thief who had stolen her 
liusband'alove I" “A sham hiddea mthe 
shdmelessness ofilier new fangled fnp 
peryl’, The maay coloured garmeots of 
modern fashion witli which my husband 
loved to adorn roe, moused their jealous 
ire * ' Is not she ashamed to make a 
clothes shop of herseff— with her look*, 
loo I ^ 

My husband knew of nil this but bis 
geotUness wjth women knew ,no bounds 
•He used to ithpfore me to forgive them I 
remember X once told hini ‘ Women s 
minds are so p*tty, so crooked 1 ' "Like 
the feet of Chinese women ’ he replied 
“Has not pressnre of society cramped 
them into pettiness and crookedness! 
They are but the pawns of the fate which 
gambles with them, what responsibility 
have they of their own 1\ 

My sisters in law never faikd to get 
from my husband whatever they wanted 
pe did not stop to consider whether their 
requests were right or rcasonahlc But 
wliatexasperatedme most was that they 
were not grattful to him for this So 
much so, that uly elder sister m 1 iw— who 
Was so lavish with her fasts and ceremonies 
Uiat she had no rehi,ion left forhersoo|— 
often used to say, so that J should liear jt, 
how her famous lawyer brother had told 
her that any law court would but 1 
will not repeat all that rubbish I hud 
promised my husband that I would not 
talk back to them, but that set me rogiog 
nil the more, inwardly I used to feel that 
goodness has n limit, which if passed, it 
•somehow seems to make men cowardly 


Sfi*ifl I tell the vi hole f filth ’ 1 often 
wished that my husbamf had the manliness 
to be n little less good 1 

My second sisteriiflaw was diflerrat 
She was young apd had n6 pretensions to 
saintliness Rather did her tglk and jest 
and laugh iDcline to be coarse The young 
maids with Whom she surrounded herself 
Were impudent ranixes But thefe was 
none to gainsay her, for was not this the 
custom of the house ? It secm*d to me 
that my good fortune in having n stainless 
husband was an especial eyesore to her 
My husband, however, felt more the 
sorrow of their lot than the defects of their 
chameters I would protest “But what 
if It IS tb* fault of society what makes you 
put up iKith It so meekly ? Uvcnifit does 
give a little pain, should you not . “ 
But there was no arguing with him He 
wou'd only smile 

My husband was very keen on taking 
me out ol thePurc/nh One (]ayJ said to 
him • But /W hot do J want with the 
outside ’ ^ 

Ihe outside ibay want you,' he 
replied , I t 

If the outside has got dn so long 
without me, it may get on somelime 
longer , it need not pine to-death for wont 
of me’ I f , I 

“Let It die for all J care, thnl; is not 
troubling me I am tbinkmg of myselk," * 
Oh indeed ' And what of yonrselfi 
pray » ^ j 

My husband was silent with Ins snule 
I knew his way, and protested at once 
' No, ’oo, you are not going to run away 
from me like that I want to hare tins 
out with you to the finish ’’ 

Can one finish a subject with words 
'Ob do leave off your riddles and tell 
ine “ , 

“WeF, what I want is that I should 
have you and yoj havtmc, more fully m 
the outside, That is w^ re We ari. stiil in 
debt to each other ’’ 

“Why, what is wanting m the love we 
have at home? 

‘Here you are wrapped up in me, you 
kncAv neither what you have, nor what 
you want ’’ ^ 

“Look here, I cannot bear ito hear you 
talk like that 1’ * 

' ‘That is just why, I did not want to 
talk" ■’’ , 

“Well then, I can bear your silence even 
less 1 ’ 



AT HOME 

1 nerec did like this way of.talkmg of 
ray husTjand but that was not tae reason 
why I refused to quit the Zenana My 
grand mother in law was then nhre My 
husband had filled more than a hundred 
and twenty per "cent of the boose witU 
theTwentieth Century, against her taste, 
butshe had borne it, uncoraplaining She 
would ha\e borne it likewise, if the 
daughter inlaw of the Rajah’s house had 
left Its seclusion ^^3 g^en prepared 

for this happening But ^ did not consider 
it important enough to give her the pain 
of 1 ^ 1 ha^e read )n books that weare 

called caged birds I caonot speak for 
others, but I had so much^n thiscage of 
mine that there was not room for it m the 
umvers“,— at least that is what I th^n 
felt . - 

My gri^nd mother m lay? was very fond 
oi me At the Tjoftora of her fondness 
was the thought th^t, with the conspiracy 
of favourable star^ which attended me 
I had been able to attract my husband’s 
love Were not men naturally inclined 
to plunge downwards ? Kooe of her other 
cmod-Jaughters vu law, for pll theif 
bcaqty, bhd been able to prevent their 
liusbaads going headlong into the burmog 
depths which consumed and destroyed 
th^m And my grand mother ip law belier 
ed that I bad oeen the means of extm 
gtiishingthis fire, so deadly to the men ol 
the family So ahe kept mein the shelter 
of her bosom, 4 ind trembled if I was the 
least fait unwelL She , did not like, the 
dresses and ornaments which my husband 
brought from European shops {o deckf me 
with But she reflected ‘Men 11 x// have 
some absqrd hobby or other, which is 
sure to be expensive It is no u«e trying 
to check their extravagance , one is glaa 
enough if they stop short of rum If my 
^khu had not been busy dressing up h« 
wife there is no knowing whom el«e he 
might “have spent his money on’, ^So 
whenever nny new dress of nilnearnved 
-she nsed to send for ray husband, and 
make merry ovef it with many a jest 
Thus it, came tofbe that it was her taste 
which changed, and the influence^ of the 
modern age fell -sp strong upon her that 
Tier evenings refused to pass if I did not 
* tell her stories out of English books 

After his grand mother s death my 
husband wanted me to go and live with 
him in Calcutta * But I could not bnng 
my«elf to do that Was not this our 
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Hous"* which my grand mother :r law had 
k«*pt iindfcr h“r sheltering edre through dll 
li“t trials and troubles ? Would not d, 
curse come upon m-* if I deserted it and 
went off to town this was the thought 
that kept me back as her empty seat 
reproachfully looked np at Ine That 
saintly woman had come into thw house 
at the age of eight andhaddiel in Tier 
seventy ninth year She had not a hq^Jpy 
life Fqte had hnrled shaft after shaft at 
her breast Only to draw out more and 
more bl the nectar within it This great 
house was hallo wed with htr tears^ W hat 
should i do in the dust ofCalcutta, away 
from it ? ' 

My husband s idea was that this tvould 
be a good oppOrlunitw of .leaving tbmy 
sisters III Mw the consolation of ruling over 
the household giving our life as well, 
roOrc rooih to branch out in Caleofta 
That IS juSt where my” difBculty came in 
How persistently had they wqrried ray 
life out how ill bad they brooked^ my 
husband s happiness and for thli they 
were to be rewarded * And what of the 
day when wc should have to comeback 
here * w ould I tlien get bgck my seat at 
the head ’ 

• What do you want with that seat’" 
my husband wonld say -^‘^re there-not 
more precious things m life ’ ’ t 

‘ \Mnt do men understand about these 
things ’ ’—thought I to nfyedf ^^Jvey 
have their nests in the outside, they little 
know the whole of what the household 
stands for In these matters they ought 
to follow womanly guidance" The real 
point IS, one ought to stand up for one’s 
right« To go away and leave every 
thing in the hands of those who havp all 
along been enemies would be nothing short 
of owning deftat 

Then camethe'day of Swhdesbt in Bengal 
And along with it ray mind and vision 
my hopes and desires became flushed’, with 
the dawn of a new era Not thatthecon 
fining nng within which the aims and 
objects the efiofts and ambitions of tmr 
life had settled down so comfortably, and 
clcguntly, was brol en , bnt I heard a call 
from the distant honzon winch, though I 
did not understand it cledrly, disturbed 
me to my depths 

From the time mybusband had been a 
college student he had been trying m 
many wavs to get th- things required by 
onr people made in the country After a 
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time he had come to the coaclustoit that 
our attempts at reriving our industncs 
do not succeed for want of a bank of our 
own. He was at the time tr 5 ing to teach 
tne. Political Economy. This alone wbulJ 
not hare done much harm, but he also 
took It into his head to teach his country- 
men ideas of thrift so as to pave the way 
for a bank ; and then he actually started 
n little bank. Its high rate of interest, 
which made the villagers flock soentbnsias- 
tically to put their money into it, ended 
by swamping the bank altogether. ‘ 

The old officers of the estate felt troobl- 
ed and frightened. There was jesting and 
jubilation in the enemies’ camp. My eldest 
sister-in-law remarked in my hearing that 
her famous lawyer brother had said that 
there was still time, by appealing to n 
court ol law, to save the property and 
honour of this aocieot family from the 
hands of the madman. My grand-roothcr- 
ioJaw alone of all the family remained 
Qomoved. She would scold me saying : 
"Why are you all plaguing bira so ? Is it 
tbe,fate of the estate which is worrying 
you ? How many times have I seen this 
estate in the hands of the Court Receiver 
Ate men like women ’ They are born spend 
thrifts and know only bow to waste. 
Look here, child, coant yourself fortnnate 
that with all this yoor husband is not 
wasting himself as well I" 

My husband’s list of charitfes was a 
long one. He would assist to the bitter 
end of utter failure any one who wanted 
to invent a new loom, or rice-busking 
machine, or anything of that sort. But 
what annoyed me most was the wayia, 
which Saodip Babu used to fleece my hus- 
band on the pretext oi Swadeshi work. 
Whenever be wanted to start a newspaper, 
or travel about preaching the Cause, or 
take a change of air by advice of his doc- 
tor, tny husband would unciuestionlngly 
supply him with the money. This was over 
and above the regular Jiving allowance 
which Sandip Babu.. also received. And 
the strangest part of it was that my hus- 
band and Sandip Babu did not agree in 
their opinions. 

AS soon as the Siradesti storm reached 
tny blood, I said to ray husband ; must 
burn all my foreign clothes." ' 

, "Why burn them ?’’ said he. ‘‘You need 
not wear them for as long as you please," 

. "As long as I p/eaw, .looecd J Not ia 
this life ...” ' ' 


"Oh, nil right, do'not wear the'tn’/or the 
rest of your life then. But wlierefore'this 
bonfire business ?" 

"Why thwart me in my resolve ?” ’ 

‘ "What I want to tell' you is this : ' why 
not try to build up something ? You sbohld 
not waste <fvea the tenth part ‘of yonr 
energies in this destructive excitement." 

"Snell excitement will give us the energy 
to bnild.” ; -I » . 

"That is bS much as to iay that' you 
eatmot light your house unless you set 
firetoitl'J ' •- 

Then there whs another to do. When 
Miss Gilby first came to ns there trasa 
great flutter m the house, Which afterwards 
calmed down when they got used' to her. 
The whole thing was stirred up afresh. I 
bad never bothered myself, so long, as to 
whether Miss Gitby was European or 
Indian, but I began to do so now. ,1 said 
to ‘ruy husband . "We^ must get' rid of 
Miss Gilby" He kept silent.," ‘ 

Miss Gilby remained. ‘IJfit one^ day, 

I was told, she was insulted by a young 
fellow on ber way to church. This xvas a 
bOy whom we were sopportiog.^ My'htis- 
band turned him out of the house. There 
was sot a soul, that dny,whocould forgive 
my husband for that act. Kot even I. This 
lime Miss Gilby left of’her'own accord. 
She shed tears vrhen she came to say 
good bye to me, but my mood wbuld not 
melt. To slander the poor boy so,— and 
such n fine boy too I He would forget his 
daily bath had food in'his enthusiasm for 
Swadeshi !' '■ , * ‘ 

^My husband escorted Mis^Gilby to the 
railway station in his pwn carriage. I 
thought he was going much too far; and 
when exaggerated accounts of the incident 
gave rise to a public scandal which found 
Its Way into the newspapers, I felt he had 
been rightly ser'ved. X had often become 
onvtous ' nt my husband’s doings, bnt 
bad never, before this, been ashamed. Bnt 
now I had to blush for himl '1 did not 
know exactly, nor did 1 care, what wrong 
po<jc Naren may or may not have done to 
Mi^as Gilby,— but the idea of sitting in 
ludgraent upon sneh a thing af such 'a 
time 1 I should have refnsed to damp the 
spirit which prompted young Naren to „ 
defy the Englishwoman, t could not but 
look on it as a sign of cowardice in ray 
husband that he should till to understand 
tb« ample thing. And so’ I bldsbed for 
him. ' ' ■> ' ‘ ■ 
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And yet it was not that my husband wilhft" to -serve the coiintry,” he would 
hid nothing to do with Swadeshi, dr was sar, ‘ but to belaud it is to spoil it *’ 
m any w ay against the Cause But he had ( To be continaed ) 

not beea whole hcartedly able to accept Translated by 

thfe Spirit of B’iode'Mataram\ “I am SuREVDRANATn Tacore 


1MPR^SSI0^S OF JAPAN 

E7 Uun Mirsa Richari) 


Y OU os'k me {o4 my impressions about 
JapAn To write on Japan is a diffi 
^ cult task, so matiy things have been 
already wntten, so many fiiUy things 
also but these more on the people than 
oa their country For the country Is so 
wonderful, picturesque inanysided, on 
expected, charming, wild or sweett it is 
In its appearance so touch as synthesis of 
nil the other countries of the worfd, from 
th^ttopical to the arctic, “that no artistic 
eye can temam lodifier^nt to it I bcfievc, 
many excellent descnptions have been 
given of Japan , 1 shall not then attempt 
tq add mine which would certainly be far 
less interesting Bat the people of Japan 
have, la general, been misunderstood, and 
misrepresented, and on that subject some 
thing worth saying remains to be said 
In most cases foreigners come in touch 
With that part of the Japanese; 'people 
which has been spoiled by foreigners —a 
Japan of money makers and imitators 
of the West ; obviously they have proved 
Veiy clever imitators, and you can easily 
fina here a great, many of those things 
which make the West hateful If we judge 
Japan by her statesmen herpoliticians and 
her businessmen, e shall £nd her acoun 
try very much like one of the Powers df 
Europe, though she possesses the -vitality 
and concentrated energies of a nation 
•which has not yet reachra Its tenith ' 

That energy is one of the most interest 
mg features of Japan It is Tisible every 
■where in everyone , the old and the young, 
the workmen, the^womeo the children, the 
students all, save perhaps the * new rich 
display m their daily life the most wonder 
fill storage of concentrated energy With, 
their perfect lov<? for Nature and beau^, 
this accumulated strength is perhaps the 
most distmctive and widely spread charac 


tcnstic of the Japanese Tha't iswhatyou 
may observe ns soon fls you reach that 
Eand of the Rising Son where so many 
people and so many treasures are gather 
ed in a narrow island 

Butifyouhave,— as we hate had— the 
privilege of coming in contact with the 
tfoe Japanese, those who have kept on 
tooebed the nghteousness and bravery 
of the nncientSamurai then yod Can under 
dtand what in truth is Japan yon. can 
seize the secret of her force They* know 
how to remain silentj and though -they 
are possessed 'of tlie most acute sensitive 
cess, they are, among the people I have 
met, those -who express it the least A 
friend here can give his life with the great 
est simplicity to save yours though he 
never told you before he loved yon in such 
a profound and unselfish way Indeed he 
bad agt even told you that be loved you 
at all And if you were not able to read 
the heart behind the appearances, you 
would have seen only a very exquisite 
courtesy which leaves little room for the 
expression of spontaneous feelings Never 
tbeless the feelings are there/ all the 
stronger perhaps because lof the ljuik of 
outward manifestation , and if an oppor 
tumty presents itself, through an act, very 
modest and veiled sometimes, you suddenly 
discover depths of afiection i 

This IS specifically Japanese among the 
nations oE the world, the true Japanese— 
thos< who have not become westernized, — 
are perhaps the least selfish And this 
unselfishness is not the privilegeof the well 
educated the learned or the religious 
people , in all social ranks you may find it 
For here with the exception of some popu 
larand exceedmglyprettyJestivals religion 
isnot d rite or a cult it is a daily life of 
abnegation, obedience, self sacrifice 
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The Tapanese are taughV from their in 
f-vncy that life 19 <Iuly and not pleasure 
They accept that duty— so often hard and 

• painful— ifTith passive subraigsion They 
are not tormented by the idea of making 
Ihemselves happy It gives to the life of 
the whole country a very remarkable self 
constraint, but no joyful and free ex 
pansion , it creates an atmosphere of 
tension and effort of mental and nervous 
strain not of spintual peace like that 
winch can be felt in India for instance 

Indeed nothing in Japan can be com 
par^ to the pure divine atmosphere 
which pervades India and makes of her 
such a unique and preaous country, not 
even in the temples and the sacred roonas 
terics always aq yronderfully aitoated, 

• sometimes on the summit of a high c^nn 
tarn covered iMlhhugccedar trees difficult 
to reach far from the world below 
Exterior calm restand silence are there 
but not tbal.blissful sense of the infinite 
winch comes Irom a living nearness to jtne 
Cmque True, here all speaks to tb^ «y« 
and mind of unity— uoity of God with man, 
unit? ol man with Nature unity of man 
with mao Bat this unity is very lifUe 
feit and lived Certainly the Japanese nave 

J 

g j 'fi 


a highly developed sense of generous 
hospitality, reaprocal help mutual 
support , but in their feeling" their 
thougts their actions in general they are 
among the most individualist the mdst 
separatist people For them thS form H 
predominant the form is attractive It 
IS snggestive too it speaks of some deeper 
harmony or truth of some law of nature 
or iife Each form each act is symbolical 
from the arrangement of the gardens and 
the houses td the fimous tea ceremony 
And sooielimes in a very simple and usual 
thing you discover a symbol deep elabo- 
rated willed that most of the people know 
and understand , but it is an exterior and. 
learnt knowledge—^ •tradition it is not 
living truth coming from the depth of 
spiritual experience enhghtemifg heart and 
mind Japan is essentially the conQtr^ of 
sensations she lives through her eyts 
Beauty rules over her as an lincdotested 
master ^ and all her atmosphere incites to 
mental and vital activity, study observa* 
tion, progress eflort not td silent and 
blissful contemplation But behind this 
activity stands o high aspiration wbitb 
the future other people will reveal 
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Bengali Phonetics 


Kentw for tX-tober 1917 Tbelvalne of Mr 
AiHlerfODi roatribntiooi a tb > J ae cspec allr 
fNoT8.-Inphopetclr*aKrptwo»fnth« follow og BragaU Acceatuatloa eanoot b« rated too Jj gb 
article [»] ttaods for tbc loaod of the Bengal ^fo t Vt Ihf^raVwIotlM -Sr'iiiiSf ofttw 

Bagl abbot), fc] Ibr tbvsoaad off la Eog' iti ucre pteul ar pbeaomeDe of Beogali Tbe Beegal race i* 
FreiJib lo^re M for Ibat fonod lo Engl ah >•*. • mued one be ng compo*^ of MaodaeBd pra^ 
... r . . t . 1 1. A I..,. T^n tnr tfl*" «ad T beto-Bormajj (MoDgolo dl eletDeols, w tb 
Beuiall^-V W for tbe Engl *h%oood o brr M J" a I «fe Atjao eeOeer Tbe proper Inrestlgat on of 
palatal t V ofEiodcrit lifld BeagalM seed ^ Jej bar rae aiasd I ngoiit c origins baa not been yet aerl 
_V,J , onsl/ tsben a band rtxetpCb; oneor two tcbolan 

naJM are for Sansbr i (and Bengal )*» and WIV and non Aryan eleneot n otfr rate , and apeecb has 

*n, and are Tttj near the Enztlib cA taij [I, dJ been oegleeted by Bencali scholars perhaps rw th the 

I th It/ d] ere Jed an cerebrals, > before a ayliabie happily are passing away were 

abowatbat tie stressed 'and afteravoad denote responsible for ^b s. ^patt froiu tbe qaest on of tbe 
its Increasela qaantltr 8nd/~'alter,a Toarl OT<pn aindy of onr 1 ogn stc orgnt, a tborongh study 
aqaant shows tbat t t nasalised , Want of proper of tbe Bengal Laegnage as it is mat ^ sa d td bare 
letters has compelled the nae of cerU n inabeah U just begun W e first require td take stodk ’of tbe 
c g the nverted g tbe separate tilde tor tbe nasal sed wctual state oE things to general se laws nod dfduce 
Towels etc] «or condastons before we cao be m apoa tuuto 

Students of Bengal Phllotogy bare undoabtedly lostUate a comparat re studr with, tbe nbong aal 
read W th leterestaUr T D Aadersous paper apeeefaes We are lust at tbe beginning of tbe first 
-V.v' ^ 1- »1,* kf^m held at a d seouBb * 


m Bengali sounds wb cb ^appeared in tbt Afo^o atagr For Bengali stud ei 
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nnprofetob!? and ^iitiecessary , bot tht^plfjtofCnn 
otit^ibaa.coms to Beogal, and her path hasbMn 
‘-fbroogh the mnch miligaed UniTCrsitj ofCaleatta. 
aad T.« tiost «haU be able to qoalify aareeltea 
for the second stage la proper time 
’ ^ Of the three non ArjSb elements wtiicU have con 
tribnted to our Bengali race, the Mnnda clemeat 
maj be said to preponderate in Wear Bengal, and the 
.htongalotd in the East. The diSereoce lo intonation 
which marks oS the speech of a Manbbnm peasant 
'from that of a Mhimansingb one has obvioost/ a 
great deal ^to do with this fact Preseot'daj pook 
'Bengali la an^artiSciaf'dialect* wh<h, boweTeritsia 
Tefjjdose touch'wltb the lising^dialeeta, much as 
literary Cernian andllmdi or Urdu ere These'dialccfs 
are of Independent origin, being nltlmalel^ dcrtsed 
from the ipe^chea of groups of Aryan speaking Magfl 
jflhaaVttlersjnnorf Aryan jRjiJha, karendr^'^ Vonga 
and, I^ro?rCpa,.apd these dialects rnugbly sptakiog 
fall mw.two ^in types— [1] Western or Kidhlya 
KUho| dialects, Eastern and Nbrtheri^. 

Vangaja, Vangafa orJiingil dialects Apart /rom 
taorpholo’gteai drffereneer- the ‘Bingjl groop is 
marked oS by-eertam well known, phonetic charat 
teristics^of wSieh the most noteivortby are— 

(0 pronancrntron Qf the palatal stops fc. jj as 
'dental affricates [u dsors], and off [ch] ns I*), 

’(ii) 'tet^en^^to thrtf the IibilantCs'] toagattoral 
spirant [h. h], v ' ' ’ ' i < 

‘ (ill) tesdeoey-to deaipiratioa rery pronhnnced, 

* ((V) prmence of ■•epenthes s, end absence df 
Htnlatit wlTieli is so rery cbaraetenstic of modem 
^atCent^al dialects </ 
iilhs colloqnlaliof Calcutta and Its neighboanng 
districts, which a s form of Western Bengali, has now 
become the Standard for all Bengal, and. educated 
jpeoplc esery where try tpfolloy the Calcutta lotonil 
tion In diicoutK or in reading standard bookBeogoli 
^ptloea) tendencies and dialectal habits are persist 
jentf andihis rery easy for a Calcntta Bengali to 
detect ap Bast Bengal accent, altboagb tbe^ammar 
and socsbnlary are Irreproachable Frotn the fact 
that a i(ery latge percentage of the cnltared people in 
~Calcntta Itself are from Bast Bengal, certain East 
'Bengal p^nliarities of intonation are becoming 
familiar to Calcntta Bengalis, and cren some East 
Bengali forms, or new forms on the model oC East 
Bengali, ore coming into prominence in the Calcutta 
dialect nowerer In stndjiog the Phonetics ol 
(Beimali, we shonld take one ofBthecoUoqnial dialects 
tik the standard, since the forms of the book language 
fare pronounced differently In difietenf dialectal areas 
"The dialect pir exetileaee for this pnrpose ts the 
Cakuttn dialect For phonetic transcriptioa, the la 
tonation and enunciatloa of this dialect alone sbonld 
betaken into confideration, unless the aim iS 
Jstndy of a.particalarlocal dialect lastndying English 
'phonetics,' the sounds of the Standard Southeio 
Speech are taken as the norm ’although the Scotch 
end Irufa dialects arc more archaic in eertam aspects 
in theirsonnds The pronunciatibcr of a true Calcutta 
Bengali of the nppet classes, or of a Bengali speaker 
from the educated classes m Twenty four Patganas, 
Hngli, Eowrah Nadiya, Bardwan, or Murshidab^, 
wlU for this pnrpose be of greater 'saluethan tbat-of 
'' aBirbhnm Dacca or Maimausingh Bengali educated 
la Calcutta, who dope not babUnallr speak the 
standard colloquiaV or who has not been able to 
shake off his dialectal peculiarities Thus in pro- 


nofltaciDg a word like from Skt [^yaf or 
[°*Skt nksg], wbere,,the Calcutta Beugali will tkj 
(Iba'jjha, 'ba 53 ho), and *'[cokliha, Ito'Ukhx, 
'rokkhC, or lro‘kkhs],.a Bengali from Eastern Bengal 
wtU say [hatifba, baoes^] apd {rojdcfia, r^kkhie]. 
Thu Eastern Bengal habit of epenthetic It a v'^y did 
one, judging from the orthography bf the old MSS- ^ 

and of the CreparArdstrerOrtfafthetf r ^ ’ 

The phonetic system of' the standard ^colloquial 
yilturaliy enough should be UkeH as the basis for the 
, study of Bengali Phonetjcs add Phonology While 
making phonetic transcriptions of Bengali Vords, care 
should be taken not tommgle diHledtal forms And the 
phonetic trjnscnpllon in a scientiiic''<eork bn Bengali 
Phonstics/ must he on a raman alphabet. jThis is a 
principle which ought lo be ^fotlowea eien in a Ben" 
gkU work, and Ihave eipressed tbis'view in a paper 
to the Pi%vts 1 fur Vaisikb 1324 1 hare followed m 

Some eitent this principle m my arnde on the CrepiO' 
Xaxire^ Orthihtd in the Vaoglya SShitj'a Panshad 
Patrikt^ and 10 my fhesiS on the Sounds of Bengali, 
wbiclihas been approved by rtbejCalcntu, University 
lor a Prcmchand Poychand Studentship, 1 have used q 

S h&nelic alphabhet which is maral^ a ''■compromise 
(tween the alpbabef of Ihd Asset'aUcn'T’himetiftie 
‘Inttmationale and that recommended by the Geneva 
Congress of Oilentalists for fansknl and Indian lah* 
guages For the roman pbooetiir script Seeks -tore* 
present the exact ^oubds, whereas 'tlie forms nr the 
Beogati nomic script, howsoever modified, retaid a 
great dial of their present onphobebc baiure, * 'C 
1 shall MW coniiiiUT tome of the views put fonratd 
by Mr Anderson regardingihe BengaLli,voipelsouods< 
As to the iofiuence of non A'ryaa idiomi in Eengah, 

I agree folly n^iib what Mr Anderson has tafd I am 
Ml at all Competent to speak anything on that point— 
for all my knowledge of aboriginal languages amounts 
to a itxy imperfect acquaintance \nth MundaXHo), 

Mr Anderson noticcsthree different sounds of the 
Oeogali ^{i^as imthei three, groups D] 

PW. t. ftPf . PI ft? I Should rathersay that 
Ihirc'” are only two forms of {ij fn Eengah,— the 
difference between them being -merely of stress 
The short [zj cannot be 5tressed,.,.but, the long 
Ik I ] is always stressed Stress 10 'a Bengali 
word w the standard dialect depends always u^n 


I Kiipar Sistrer Arlba bhed f*(t? 

’Exposition of the Gospel of Mercy— an old Bengali 
catechism on the Roman Catholic faith, by Padre 
Assumpcaon, (c, 1734) i The book is m the dialect of 

' 'I f Tf C . 

Dacca, and was printed about that dalei at Lisboo, in 
Roman characters, after ihe Portuguese ,;ystein of 
spell ng, Tilth a Portuguese translation on the opposite 
gage This bOok is valuable as « Specitden of early 
Uengah prose, and the help ib affords in studying 
Bengali Phonetics IS inestimable. A mutilated copy 
IS TO the library of the Asiatic Soatiy of Bengal 
The book has. been noticed in two articles rn the 
JWTital of the Bengali Academy of Letters (Vangiya 
Sahitya Pahshad Patrika), \ ifo. “3 for the, Beneali 
vearittv. ' ‘ 
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position. , lo standard Deneali. it la always initial , 
but tlie same cannot be said of all the dialects 
Hength also depends upbn a special hab I fif Speech of 
8e&eali,to which ray atcention was 6nt drawn by Prin 
opal Ramendra bundat Tnvedi, and^whieh IcaU ibe 
pnnciple (dvi raltnica tl, lef dirattnsm 

orbimonsm) > -iiy this habit short words normally 
aremide to take tWdW)Of.t« , a monosyllabic word of 
one morals made long, and words of more than two 
Morat are shortened to two mor^t This is tnie roain 
ly of the standard colloquial, and possibly of most 
dialects. This habit has brought about thecnrreoi 
pmlauted^ forms in the staodard dialect Thus the 
names of the letters^, etc , are always pro 

ndunced long — {ko , kh") .lo^.ps .c®) W, 
•!?, *Vri,^which are pronounced both as dissyllables 
and monosyllables., are (ikato ikhals Itslo jpada. 
1C l)].or [ik)r, lkb)l. Itn. ip’d, IdH But 
accent imparts a certain enhancing effect on the qoao 
tity of the vowel, «t least in bengsh. So that »f »« 
■ take a -wdrd IV ▼land^ri which is of two'-mon? 
feothaali 4 ,^J.U 0 l land asrik)t I'ilJ) wefiodthat 
the quant ly of the two [ J vowels, if the word is 
pronoenced as a d8syll'«ble_ is not exactly i + t»a 
wareie , the itreason theirsl [*] makes it decidedly 
longer than the second one ( hive no access to 
metwgraphie lastroments, bat I would lay down that 
the imtiai stressed vowel has about double the (|utn 
tity of theJollowing unstressed^one The quaoiicyof 
a vowel also depends very much*'' initial seiteice 
I BtresT wh eh is su very chartcieriskie of Beotali We 
have in this way three types of the same vowel, judged 
from quantity ' 

(i) Sbo't md aosiressei, which 'T would caHJT 

(brasva) j ^ I 

(I ) Long through stress, ro polysyllables, which I 
would call (dirght) < 

(ii ) Long through thw diraetrstic habit, lo mono 
syllables, or in polysyllables through special 
reasons of pitch This 1 would call (plots) 
c la amod fled sense < ' 

(li) and ( I ) wight be called by alteniative names 
Xtn (mtd um) and (long) 

These three types can be very conveniently re 
presented by the symbols adopted by the lotenis 
lional Phoneiia Associa ion the simple vowel £' a, 
1,0 e, eic] for tie short and unstressed •oimd, the 
vowel inth one dot iollowing fO ,a ,a. O. ejfor the 
long (or medium) sound and ine vowel with a colon 
or two dots for thi prolonged one [3 a.i.O 0 ^ 
The words cited by Mr Anderson I would propose to 
arrange lo tbiaway >■ 

(1) short second syllable m [itinlj pn 
we pronounce the 1 as a part of the d phthoag hi 
■{ijalop, not as [jaba 1]) '' ^ j 

• 1 have touched upon th s point si ghtly in iny 
thesis on the Bengali D alecu which has been accept 
ed by the Calcutta University for the Jub lee Re 
search Prtze for this year (igry) 


(ii) stressed and long {jdilanl 

PreiClplJa) (we never say [plntajl , ftft [itinij. 
Pf? [n't ba, >bo] i ’ 

fill) stressed and. long, or prolonged f^[l3lb] 
(ft^ titi nj [iri a] [ibt r] etc ) 

tbe d loeinstic bah t asserts itself even in foreign 
loiB words The Engl sh ybo!, beat, JU, tin, judge, 

{ifnt (bati'fl^ Itin. idiadrj are ^but, bat, pill, fi'it, 
joj] In Bengal The Persiaiijlisd kao,dam,fax, 
gnl cix pal— ft—B] become [bo d, koaa, daaa, fJd, 
gulorgol. tIk,po 1] 10 Bengali 

letter has three sounds, eachofwht^is 
stressed, le, prolonged or long, and unstressed or 
short These three sounds are the close [eland Ibe 
** Sooth Engl sh yirsw, and [C] as la 
'fgeneb tn/re Ertgl sh Were T^e last's l^bi 
Idatly dsed in East Bengal for initial [e] and [ej 
CTT in the standard dialect [ko* tl, iktenoX in E. 
Bengali [fc£ B , kg n] Tor eommotr purposes, the 
groups mu Tl or fl i e yi, are made to denote the 
open sound (ftps or 1m Sssnj) of 4. m words which 
are not San.krli Si^me of ;he rules for the 

open pronounciation o! 4 bavelieeo found out by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore ef hit S'abda tattra, artide 
■ml 4 1 • • 

WithregaVd lo ihe modifieittiOn which Uengafi 
^ and ^ [9 n] undergo Mr Anderson thinks that 
tneynre brought about by the ‘conilgu ty of eectam 
cmonflnt groopt ^fo« as n matter of fact these 
MDges aredue notto Ihe inflaenee of consonants, 
^twtherofvowvli Jnfacr, these rowel muiaiiotis 
of pengali are characteristic of the standard d ale«, 
nnd theysreeticflyofthe nature bf ihe’ Germanic 
r-v ' msiance, the change ofwi [») to [oj of 
m[aIlo(e3 these are true Umlaut forms ofBengili 
sne bastern Bengal dialert does not favour Umlaut > 
W Vmlauf.m the 
standard languige, the typical East Bengali form 
wll^vei-cpenih-sis eg.Tftd Cfcarla}-Sundard 
[ikokej. Eastern Bengal [ikvra] , rfkrt [mkbla]— 
Standard [irekhsl Eastern Bengal [rndtha] , W^Tl 

U9l u]-{t[olo] [sain] respectively, te'ntbns] 

— lineTho] [Bntba] respectively This o^o and 
• weeanbe d flereoiiated for etymological purpose?” 
by a cedilla, at U is sometimes done id prim og Old 
Engl sh texts In Sanskrit words the semivowel [yi 
J“gr^«}ketky-.tT-,Jyl behaves Ike the vowd 


S. 


. t)kj (kjkhi] in old Bengali this [y] element 
also becomes vocal, and umlauts the preceding 
rowel and modifies a following [9] or [a] The com 
pound letter W ("ju of Sansktu, pronounced gny in 
medieval tunes) also becomes t(g)gf—', (g)gi-“i and 
behaves jost like ^ In modem Bengal educated 
speech however, ^ has Jost its element, t r 
Someof the laws of Umlaut and i-epenthesis in 
Reognli, which have a bearing tn the groups Swords 
oted by Ur Anderson, may be thus stated ’ ■’ 
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(i) « umlaut of 9 3— 1"0— 1. 

u umlaut ofo o— n-o— ti 
This IS a peculiarly West Dengali mutation, but it 
has invaded 'East B*njali also 
’moirnl, lis’o slQ 

But (3) when It »s the privative affiv, does not 
mutate to [o] in similar* cases— e g. [OQiomX 

C'l JiThere [ i] or [ U] is dropped after [aj. in the 
standard dialect th* [a] .is lengthened, but in East 
Bengal this or [a] undergoes epenthesis, and the 
[nj becomes [i] 

Literary Standard East 

(-Old Bengali)^ Colloquial Bengali 

^f^kali ka 1 ka'I 


Iire(-Slit vjasta)— {ib'eata], but ’tjl *''13 
>11^11— bae’bbar] 

■qw Cbxfct3l. but ?rfV. [be tti] 

^ ^ [ii.-esto] 

qjmiqj^lil'bm-tliari'be'tbi] ; 
with regard to T, the change to [te], [g], and then [e] 
by Ifmliut IS found only m the old fashioned pronun* 
ciation, which the educated classes are now*dropping 
efts no wore [kbyS] but [kbo] , this is due to a desire 
to follow the Bengali mode of reading Sanskrit (k^a] 
as[kb3j even when reading Sanskrit texts. This 
new [Irna] is mutated by [i] to £kbo] regularly 
Tbus— Old pronunciation New pronunciation 
khsen, khei^ kfco n 

sni khae ma Lho ma 

^Ff^kfayoth kligti Lhe ti Lho ti 


a 31 a j a*! 

C Stfncali, ca J tsa'I 

ftT, ca lu, cau 1 

msnui'et ma ns'er malns'er 

^^^s'aMhn+tr s'a dh(er) s'a,d(er) 


(in) -y in consonant ne*i, and in ? and w [kkhj, 
ggre^malstestheMinapreteduig syilaWe loloi 
and dojhles the preceding consonant in the standard 
colloquial , in the East Bengal dialects, it become$-ao 
epentnetic[i^ but it doubles the preceding coosooaot 
all the same 


Yilerary , 

Standard 

East 

(-Old Bengal ) 

Colloquial 

Bengal 

*»ljk9ly9 

Iko llo, 3 

kalb 

*?) 9dy3 ^ 

lo'ddo, 9 

*9*dd3 

rtiat bkkhyt 

■lokkht 

UlkkKi, tokU 

Tibddhyi 

Intoddhe 

m>«dde 

labannya 

Ba bonna 

laba’nna 

^ haila 

lho lo .J .. 

‘ola. 

T^jkritaggyo^ 

Ikritoggo'^ 

kriiSiggo 

JO ggya 

tjoggo 

roggo 

k'atfya 

Is 0 tto, Is'o ttl 

s^tt c 

X® pggyW 

’JO gi^, JO gg’”' *‘9gg3 

%’ftrY] bpwy]ka 

lya' stjyan 

, lupottaka 

upottbka 

, U'oscayan, IsVsten Is'osiayoo 

It will be seen 

that the -y final 

fn certain very 


colloquial words changes thi tallowing 9 to I in th® 
standard d aleci, r.g., ♦rftl’rftj (idoiti, for Sit. 
daitya) itTc ’tfe I 

^ are pronounced [la'O’tta, 'ta-ttoj both in the 
standard dialect and in Bast Bengal , there is no 
nutation of the initial a (although the standard dialect 
prefers the less gpen sound of o for the ftnal 9), and 
there is no j-epenthesis.® 

(iv) When in an initial syllable [9] occurs after a 
coQSonantiollowedby y, or after? (— kby) the [9] 
becomes [«] or [g]tand th!s[!e3 ot'tC] is amlaoted 
to [i] if followed by [t] i e g , 

^ ' ' 10 


srfl kht tin ^ kho ttn 

a newly imported learned word— kho ttro, 

(also khotuo, through the influeoce of tbs more com* 
moo khottno} 


In purely literary words like the vernacular 
habit IS not eiiended Jip^l is [is'o’ndi], occasionally 
(is'O odil The groi5p—<0M +yo is much used to 
denote the foreign sound of 9 or d to modem Bengali 
orthography cf English eir»»ini i 


(v) ya(11) after a consonant was eld 

Bengali This [«&] has become [»] tn modern 
Bengali evidently through an intermediate [«] or (£0] 
e.g, 05 [teas], now {tie gj , so in all cases. 
Persian [yaj English fga] Portuguese [fi] also 
become pyl’a peaia a pela , beater » beara 
> b« (y)ra , pera >» peara • > p'ofyjra 

9 and* similarly became C(s)8«*l wd [kb®] 
Uhanio] But* ii changing jis value 
from khy to kh, hence m modern educated pronunci- 
ation the common [kh-ento] would be [ikhantoj, and 
*t«Pt which IS a learned word, is always [ikba lonl, 
never [ikluelsn] 

(vi) [a] (*1) followed by a consonant nexus having 
y, or by Vanda remains [a]mthe standard dia 
lect, la Last Bengal the y undergoes epenthesis and 
wcgetla^ Tbeconsonant preceding ‘y is doubled, if 
there js one consonant only * 

^,*1^5, etc,, are lespectively in 


the sUndard dialect and in £. Bengali [s&kkiu, 
maiiao or aaunl. bba ggo or bha ggi pra ggo— ' 
dhaimo] and [aakki, ma'nno Vaggo pwuggo, 
daan9] But rit^ isoot [saddi] but rsaddij m 
Bast Bengali .there is no epenthesis [by J has the old 
Prakntic pronunc ation of [ijh] and the epenthesis, 
however, tikes place in E Bengali 

Mr Anderson says that themitial vowel sound in 
qt? IS not [a] but ihat represented by [k] in 
phonetic script Now ihe symbol [®] i$ borrowed 
from Old English, and, as in OE, u represents in the 
alpl abet of the Phonetic Association the simple open 
soand of n in New English hat, tack and of 4 in 
Bengali ,aw , it is not a diplnhong sound, Xa e] or [al). 
But v[t?is alwa)S pronouhced[ibajjli3] in tl e standard 
ccAoquial, and an East Bengal accent will make it 
[bajj9] or [bazz9] it never has the pronunciation 
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(bt-jja] Probably Mr Aaderjon meant [a'J wtich 
vrtt (he sound lie mutt ht^va lieird Tli* avoidance 
oi till* epenthetic i it one ol tbe ihibbnleth* to detect 
an East Beocal ncreut, and cultured Dengaii 
tpeakera from Eatt Benj^al, even when (hey Iiave lived 
in Calcutta or atindard collon iial areas for -yeara, 
cannot wholly set orer tint J ft* ] la ocrati inally 
foandns^ 0 }nr[ ar] As in the case of alMiving 
ianguaget. we should maVe diacrtinination between 
dialects *Mr Andersnn is living sO far from Bensal. 
that he IS bound to be handicapped by want of maie^ 
tlalj in the worV of phonetic inTetti.(ation , but that 
_dOes not In the least lessen the value* erf b s methods 
""and also of many of his results 

The enormous difference which maths off Hengali 
Fhnnetics fcpm that of Sanskrit and als^ ol most otner 
IndoAryan vernaculars la patent to ali serianssto 
dents 'of the tan.,uage nen^ali has developed the, 
open [O] sound both long and short from tbe (s] i e , 
the 'samv^ta form of the Indo-kryan [a] >l hasdevcl 
oped a short [a] and two open sounds of ihe Sanskrit 
E far, £] The rules of Sanskrit taiiJIn are not appli 
cable to Bengali, and their inclus on in a Ueogali 
grammar IS doe to the common mistake of regarding 
as native Sanskrit forms and compounds borrowed 
by the language 

t do not propose to say anything at present on the 
phrase-oecent of Bengali, and Its Indoenee m de« 


termining Bengali terse forms nor cm I touch tipon 
the qiestion of noHAfyan (Bodo) influence Mr. 
Atiderion has given a correct etposiiioa of the pheno 
mens of Bengali- acccninatioo Tins initial phrase 
stress, which seems to ignore all other syllables, is 
very marked in the standard colloquial, hnd (he]«wde< 
Spread bab l of umlauting, as well as the. development 
of lotophrastc espressions (eg Ikojiacco for cm 
fcotha Jaitecha, ne s’gejv— for si^Tl 
f^lt ^ lo a asis' gia ja) are unquestionably due to this 
strong initial phrase stress v 

The scieni fic rludy of our LinaUige his just 
liegtm nod the grrnieii of Bengali poets and thinkers 
If one of our pioneers in this direct on The fittest 
persons tocarry on researches into thefacts of a living 
lingoage would be those who are born.to it, and have 
received a scieni fic (riming bat we are very grate 
ful 10 our western gurnr who were the first to shake 
us out of the steep of age*, and who hive laoght us 
to much Mr Anderson fully deserves that hdnoirred 
title I for he has tried 10 teach us m a milter which 
■s vitiByr important fir ut namely, our language, 
and he has reil love ind enthusiasm for the subject, 
and bis genuine desire is to tee ut excel tu it. 


OUHJTI C1IATTE8II 

(Lecturer in English, XlileiiUa Univerfiiy)."i 
o December, 1917 . 


HEVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 


0/ SS faget fuiUihidta //it ‘ Htn/ag* »f M>o’ 
i^us.fititedhy two ptiiiioiiary ginllimin.fht Fight 
Ktverentd Bis/iop of Dornakal an./ Dr Far^uhar 
.The book before ns IS lateoded for popular use In 
India Cut notortunately it gives a very poor idei of 
the India of Asoka Tbe writer bns not made himself 
acquainted with recent rreearcbes and has fmletl to 
detaciv himself from the missionary bias- PoCillu* 
tratlon, the soldier carried a buckler ofunDressed 
ox hide, the cow canaot have been held yerysacrel 
mtbosedaysi ' the men who were'allorrr India 
regarded as true have been, with their Code abowA to 
be untrue Tbe latter quotaton shows that the 
anthof IS not up-to-date in Asokau literature Wrong 1 
aod inaccurate h storicai references arenotrare At 
page 13^ the Nand king of Magadha ruling at the 
time of Alexanders retreat was accorums to the 
author “Uaba padma v^ho-was (according to thcv 
author) expelled by Chandragupta Rut in fact st 
was Maha Padma a son and nit Mnba Palma bim 
self Purtlieratp fiO this beginning of the Mbottb 
rule is mentioned aS originating in murder I A 
warrior Chieftain is said to have shared at first the 
throne of Cbaadragopta (p ig) "nothe was soon 
disposed of and ChandragUpta retgred aline " Alt 
thia IS solemnly put down ns the history of Cbnodra 
gupta. 


concentrated ajsteifi 
ment Ion of Govern 

ment (pj> 26 37) and ‘that the East has never 
understood anything but central eatioo la Govern 
h’.'r. rJL!!Ij7h'"i »'>* East would 

S.srns?,™!?:"'” 

and scholarly treat 
m ih J 1 'ot'‘only there is nothing new 

otWs hut.tfailstouiilue the work done by 

K r JXTistviu” 

f" , 

“ 0** Aerial Waves Gene 

5r"c d, Sudl,an,«ium<,r 

This paper will only be intelligible to ieader* 

S -ZiSi ,‘,'= r“n“™’.v'' 

rtrabim'nt 'latheoiattoal 

^vmmMss 
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Matheoiatical treatment he replaces it a timplified 
problem CTcn this » taoagh »asl leads to 

elaborate calcclations eshtch tnnst bare cost inaiiT 
bonnet bard woik The reviewer confesses be has 
not verified thenj and can ool^ jodRc of the agree 
ment ibetween theory and esperiinent by the very 
interesting figures at the end of the paper These 
shew that it is satisfactory The paper is a good 
honest bit ot vtork showing both tnathematical 
knowledge and experimental skill 

You 111 Part 111. On the Diynttcitov ot 

pOHT B\ CvUNDf-RS OF URGE RADIUS h A«f«« 

r)i«iutn Ban, If SC 

The mathematics reqnired in this fiaper is not so 
difficult as 10 the preceding hot still « is a good 
deal beyond the layman The writer works out the 
position of the bands mathematically and finds the 
results of theory agree satisfactorily with those of 
experiment An illostratioo showing th* binds is 
given IQ the plate at the end of the paper The 
concladingrremark ofthe previoas notice apples to 
this paper also 


The Exsterh Question A EtstoRJcxv 
StuDV iH European Diplohacv by J A R 
i/«iriofA M P Oxford ct the Clarendon Press 
J9ri Prtee ft 6d net 4jS // 

This U a history of the Oamatilt Turks from the 
fooadation of tfieir Empire lo the city of Coostaoliae, 
as well as of the lalkan States with which the 
betarr oi Furopean Turkey is so intricately mixed 
up At thoend of each chapter a 1 st of references is 
sivea, and th^re aee Mveral maps showing the 
cbaDges which the politcal geography of these 
coootnes lias from time td time undergone The 
book IS a Jcnons contrtbutmn to the history of the 
Near East <t demonstrates as nothing else 
uuld, the brutal and caKuus selfishness of butuMan 
aiplomacr. and the total exclusion of moral cons der« 
atiOfls in international policy The book is, however 
too full of facts and dales to 'be Intereatio^ to the 
general reader W« quote the following hues from 
the concludiDg chapter IS order io show the aatboia 
standpoint 

“ No peace,’ the allies have declared ‘is possible so 
long as they have not seenred tbe recognition of 
the pnnciple of nationalities and of the free existence 
of small states ’ These principles me mcoosisitot 
with tbe eoiitioned presence of the Ottoman Turk in 
Europe Turkey has forfeited its claim to tbe protec 
tlon m the allied powers Tbe all ed governments 
are pledged beyond recall to 'the setting free of (be 
populations subject to the blooby tyranny of the 
Tnrki , and the turning out of Europe of Tbe Otto 
man Empire as decidedly foreign to Western civil sa 
tion lAUies* Reply lo President Wilson, Janoarv 
10 1917 J _ „ 

Otherwise there dan be no peace for them ftbe 
Balkan States] or fur Europe at large Ever sin e 
tbe adren^of tbe Turk the Balkans bare bren one of 
tbe mam batUegraueds of Europe For atJeast a 
century the storm centre of European politics has 
lain In the Balkans TUi struggle for iltlcwic wide- j 
pendence , the ambition of Mehemet«Ali the rivalry 
of Great Britain and Russia at Constaotioopfe tbe 
jealousies of Great Bntaiu end France in Egypt i the 
fncluston of Jugo-Slars in tbe conglomerate empire ol 
the Hapsbnrgs , the determinatioa of the nohea 
xollera to extend Fan-German dominaiioo from ^ 
Berlin to Belgrade from Belgrade to tbe Bosphorus 


from the Bosphorus to Bagdad, from Bagdad to 
Basra,— tbe«e have been the mam causes of unrestm 
Europe from tbe overthrow of Napoleon to the out 
break of the Earopenn War In an unsolved Easfern 
question the origin of that War IS to be found For. 
that atcular problem the Peace must find a solution 
Shoutdstiail to do so the Near East will in the 
future as in the past alTnrd a pldns for international 
rivalries and furnish occasions for recurring strife. 

We see here how the Weakness of aSfiite to pro* 
{ect itself from foreign aggression by exciting the 
cupidity of powerful States furnishes an argument 
fonts 0nnexatiOD by which alone the mutual jeal 
outlet of those States can be set at rest 

Q 

Art. 

ThELVF PorTRAIIS—^ Vuiul C Dey Pith 
ItsSied by i[r Antal Home /ran ao iSnkea Street and 
printed by Hessrt U Ray Sons loo Gtirpar Road, 
Calcutta, xetih an intr^uction By Hon'ble fuslfe 
Str John G Woodro^e Price Rs To be fiaifut . 

the /ndtan Publtshitig House 37, Cornwallis Street, 
Hat /fj C Sarsar Bahadur and Sons, Harrison Road, 
and Messrs Chakratarti Chatlerjee and Co , 
College Street and ThacBer Spinh <sn£ Co Caleulla 

It IS a pleasure to handle this beautiful pubbea • 
tioo . the get op Is so neat and tbe portraits so well 
executed 

Tbe first portrait is that of Sir Asutoib MookcGCC 
of the Calcutta University fane best coijua the 
pelure of Sir Jsgadis Dose who has been telling ni 
of the Response of the hiving and the Aottliving 
The third picture is that of Sir S P Bmha and the 
fourth that of Dr P C Ray, tl e famous Ileogall 
chemist Portroitt of SirCooroodass Baneriee and 
Dr Brajeodranatb Seal follow these In the nest 
two pages we have the portraits of Mr Surendranatta 
RaucrjeaandMr Mutilal Ghose the editors of the two 
Cakutto dailies conducted in Engltsh the. BeagAlet 
aoAtbt Amnia Baiar PntTikn respectively^ A stnk 
>12 picture of Mr Abamndranatb Tagore tbe leader 
ofthe Bengali Neo- Art movement to whom the pnbli 
calioD uoCer review IS dedicated comes next Pictures 
ol Mr Bipm Chandra Pa] and Mr Ramananda 
Cbatterjee tbe able editor of tbe AToefers Renew and 
Probass follow Last comes the picture of Sk 
Rabindranath Tagore the literary giant of Bengal, 
who baa already taken his rightful place lu the gallery 
of tbe greatest poets and thinkers of the world and 
nuder whose care the young ar* ist who is the author 
of this pubi cation passed his boyhood days 

birJobnO WoodroSe thus introduces the artist 
to the public **As a student at the Shantialketao 
School at Bolpur he attracted the notice of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore by his talent for drawing 
, This led to his introduetioo to Mr tbaniudranatb 
Tagore Working nuder him he gamed the 

approval of bis mister and then of tbe public through 
bis drawings at various exhibitions Bis r 

oictures were well appreciated by the leading Engl sh ‘ 
and French art-cnties et the exhib twins held under 
tbe ausp CCS of the Indian Soc ety of Oriental Art at 
: Pans and London in 1913 la 1918 he visited Japan 
and America with Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
came under the influence of such distinguished artists 
as Mr Taikwan ofTokioand Mr Shimatnnra Kwan« 
gon cl Yokohama From Japan Mr Dey went 

to America where he met many promtoent person 
alities of the Art world some of his drawings and 
paintings were exhibited at Saufrancisco and at 
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the Art lostitate, Chicago Hcreheweot through a 
course of etchieg noder Mr ] Blaeding Sloan 
eadrrceired tbetsopport of the Chicago ^ctetr of 
etchers who exhibited his etchings aod drawings 
at the Art lostitote Siace his return to India 
Mr Dej has deroted himself chteflg to etehtng and 
portrait studies He is, I behere p*rh«ps the first 
ladiau etcher ’ 

The maiden attempt of the gooag artist has been 
crowced crith aa amount of success which welt 
desertes our heartg coogratnUtioas Uoioat all of 
the portraits for which special aittiagi were obtained 
are well done of which ipo-ial rnention must be 
made of the sketches of Dr PC Raj Sir lagadis 
Bose, Mr Sareadranath Barierjea, Mr Matdaf Chose, 
Mr Abaaiadranath Tagore, Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sir Gooroodas Banerji The highest prai'e that 
can be bestowed on these portrait studies is that in 
none of them the indiTidualit^ of expression is lost 
The prominent characteristics of persons tkelcbed 
bate been serj welt depicted We hate seen the artist 
at work with bis jiencil and we know that be can 
‘ do" a shettb within a ttmathaUj abort span of 
time Ilehasont^to itiek to this line of srork to 
become a specialist before loug 

The shott Wogtaphitat notes attaehed at the eod 
ofthe book arc exeelleat ond thej go a great nasra 
eohaneiRgthc worth of the poblicatioe Another 
special feature is, that the portraits are endorsed 
with autograph sigaatures of the disuugaisbed 
litters 

Thepublieatioa IS Terr opportuue acd we sbooM 
itrooglj adrise the riiitors to the Congress to 
peoTidi. themselres wUh a eopj «( tb<s fioe 
portfolio to carrj back to their homes as afitting 
memeeto of their Tisit to Bengal And seed we ask 
enr Bengali brethren to show the waj of apprcciat 
lug the work of their talented enantrjoan f 

CtJARATI 

Sitxi EiUOvtoaiTA Rahasta o« KaiUatosa 
Shastka (g>»nrTftiT rrw trveT wVrIjj tnw) 
tranttatfd iy UtUmlal K Trtndi. B A , LL^ . 
VahlJfigh Court, and pu'<hsfied hy the Knari 
Offer, Poona Cloth bound, fp Pnet Rt 

3 (-f?';) 

This book le a translation Into Gujarati of Mr 
THaV a well known Marathi commentarj on the Gilo 
The merits of the original hare been diseufted al 
readj In this Journal The ttanslatiou it Is eserj 
waj worlhj of the ong eal ho one who is not 
thoroughlj Imhued with the spirit of the onglital and 
to addition possesses a eunod knowledge of* be differ* 
ent tjitems of philotophj, ludiau and non todian, 
their phraseologj, termlnolngr, and ideas, can do 
luitice to a naiteci; wotkIAe tiUks la tTantladng 
it into another laagaage. Mr GttamUI has succeed 
ed lo sarmoanting all diScsltiee, and gitlng tobia 
Gujarati re&dingpablieasonnd aud true rrrs’oa of 
Tilaks magnum opa*. it Is alreadr being read snib 
laternt anl songht after with ariditj The book 
will be ae abiding landmark In the butnrj of rbilo* 
sophj ae laand In Cajarati Literature 

Ehaxk^ *r . /Vn/rtJor Bolu aulrat AT 

Thatort, If A , Prnfusrr of llutory in tht Dttten 
College, Poena Printed at the Gujirati PnnUn- 
Prut Bomhay Cloth hound, nith an lUuatfatnn, 
pP^tbo. Priet Rt » 


. This daintj little Tolnnecoetamr a collection of 
Mf Thakore a poems which were scattered orer the 
pages of different roagstines The frontispiece sppnP 
priatelj illnstrates the title of the book . a small boj, 
oittang OR the edge of a looelj lotns dowered pool, 
OD a mil moon night, under a tree, m a wilderness, 
all bj hiniiel^ with bi* left band tohisear, trjiegto 
catch somedislant eonods Someof thepoemsbase 

a pistoncal bockgronod, tome are Ijncs, while some 
are sonaets There it a prefatorj disaertaboo loog 
and eotirelj technical, of no mterrst to the ordinary 
reader, in which Mr Thakore deleods his system or 
rather mode of wntiag metrical composiiioos It is 
takea np fully with the (eehnipoe of prosody, where 
hebastiird toreply tobiicntics. Uis Tcrscf can be 
nnderstood with the aotes glreo at the end , bnt ereo 
there we are not tare that their full purport would 
cTct dawc^a the mtods of thote who bace not fol 
loited th^reod of poetry modelled on English ideals. 
Tl^y Will commend tbemeelrcs to only a limited 
circle j j 

Slial ADTA SRANtARACRARTA JiVAV Su 
^iqh«liniil hftTprSTf) by .Vi»«»/ij/Z)iJ^/«« 
/s/i»» Paper Cour, fP Priee At o^o 

09>7) 

TCbite stodjifg the works ef Shankar In College 
the writer coneelred the idea of bringing out the life 
oMbis great rrligiooe leader in a paeiphletform It 
faitbfuOy sets out the main loeideBti In bis life, >a 
simple laogoagt ^ 

VtOTA MaHATTVA SaMVAP (ft^T WTW iy 

Pprvibottam /hmalhax Shat, JitadmaPtr, Munto' 
(teal Gujarah School, Bombay 

Paper Cocer, pp 4 S Prte* At »{ipri) 

Tbese are dialogues intended forjutenile Die at the 
timeofrtKediilTibtttlons or School exhibitions. 
Nitsatti ViNopk Nux Aylokam (Prefttfinfts 
ij Khan Bahadur Jamshtijt Ardethir 
jy/ial, AI A , LI. B,, LaU Director of Pu\bt 
Inttructien, Baroia State, Printed at the Lehana 
Steam Printing Prett, JJaroda Cloth bound, 
yy, not priced (/p/?). 

The book of which this Is a renew has already 
ooUced by us The present rcTlew le howerer, 
rernarksMe for the chsite language in which U Is 
writtm. the more remarkable as It It written by • 
l>anl who as a race have considerably deci ned la the 


art of wnlingcorrect Gujarati Tb t reteran educa 
tioO'St has fallen np cupels on behalf of writlog easy,, 
simple* onidnUerated Gujarati Ilii news drserre 


S ’reat coosideratiou, and we trust hit appeal will ni 
in on deaf ears It ii Ttry refreshing to come aerors 
•a h abook after waudenug tbtousn tht and traeU 
of the sixaDrd noeels aod noTelettes written by 
rafsit la a stele which is neilber good English nor 
g^Gsjarati 

tVe bare rectired a book called TT*f2 ffw Vfff 
written by JayaatiUI* Morarjl {1012% ' 

gentra'lyrteitw books of the cutreatyear Wthaec 
hlao 'recelrcd tcreral Itinet of the 
a coonihly started by the CutctI Jains of Sombsy. 
n««s« tnledo not reeiew maganoes .1 . 

Iv. U. J 
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Vernacular as the Medium of 
I ^ Instruction. 

We arc indebted to a recent number of 
Indian Education for th» following ex- 
tracts from a speech by M K GanUbt as 
President of the Gnrarat Educational 
Conference Said Mr Gandhi 

* he wholiave receiTcd anEe^Iuh edacatioaeaooot 
weaSQte tbeloss we ftere sastaitied If we consider 
what little hold vre have npoa oar mastea we ran 
have some idea of tha* loss We are proud of a Bose 
or a R07 amongst ns, bnt I daresa; bad we received 
instruction through the Teraacnlar for the" last tiftj 
years we would bare had amongst us so many Boses 
andRoysthat theife* atenee would tat have been a 
nhitter of anrpnse to ns Lcaviug aside the question 
whether Japan a aetiTitits are In the rght direction 
or not we can say that the eztraordioair eoterprue 
and progresilve life they bare shown IS due to their 
cduntion be Dg given lo Japanese Their education 
hasiofased aiiew I fe’among the people which has 
been ft wonaer to (be gaping world lostracUon 
through a foreign medium brings about untold evils 
There must be a correspoodetce between the impress 
Idas and ezpressloos we receive with onr mothers 
milk and the education we eeceive at leboo! A 
forego medium destroys the correspoudecce, acd 
wBosoever helps this destructiou however pure bis 
motives IS an enemy of bis country The evil does 
not stop here The foreign medium has created an 
nsoaturalffulf between the edncated classes and tbe 
masses at large ’ 

said tbat a JSatioual language should 
satisfy the following five couditious — 
t (1) It must be easy for the officials 
I (2) It must be the vehicle of religious 
social and political intercourse of the 

(3) It must be spohen by a large 

number , 

(4) It must be easy of acquisition by 
tne masses 

' (5) It mast not be considered a 

temporary makeshift arrangement 

He then showed how Engbsb does not 
satisfy any of these conditions He proved 
that Emdi is tbe only language that- 
satisBes all these oonditions Hindi was 
the natinnal language even Tinder tbe 
Mabomedan rule and the Mabomedan rule 
did not think it proper to substitute it 
with Persian or Arobic 


Factors in Agricultural Progress 
is the title of a short though telling article 
appearing m tbe pages of the Alfysore 
Econonhc Journal from the pen of Mr G 
r Keatinge, Director of jignculture, 
Bombay The observations made in the 
course of the article are well worth our 
serious attention , ’ 

At tbe very outset tbe writer correctly 
observes tbat “the success of any manu- 
facturing enterprise depends on econdmic 
considerations as much as it does on 
technical skill “ Speaking from our per- 
sonal experience we can say that tins tact 
IS sadly overlooked m Bengal , 

Says the writer 

In acricnltnre It iv.from the nature of (be case, 
impossible that the tame preciiioo of orgauirptioa 
eas be secured as in tbe case of isdus trial eoterpnse^ 
bubit IS certain nonetheless tbat snccess in agn 
colture depends largely on tbe factors titnilat to 
those already ennmerated Are tbe s xe and distribn 
t oo of tbe holding suitable ? Is it properly equ pped 
and »tocked 7 To se are quntlous that most be- 
aoswered before Bucce's or lallure eftu be attributed 
to the personal cbaracteristics and still of the former 

It IS not intended to suggest that agricultural 
salvation lies 10 capitalistic forming OB a large scale 
In some count nes and in some branches of agncnlture 
good Soane al resolis are obtained in tbat way, 
battbesysteio ofUiodg Law aims atowidedistn 
butioo of tbe land amongst a large proportion of the 
population and tbe spirit of Ind an Agriculture tndi 
cates tbe peasant former fts its ideal With this latter 
V ew modem European optuton is in agreement. Bat 
tbe present aim in such countries is not merely To 
ertate peasant holdings bnt to create suitably sized 
anbswT^y iW'osi'ieb peasani.'&i^bmgs to equip tnem 
wilb adequate stock and capital, and to provide for 
tbeirmaiatenance intact m that condition 

Ho on^ would attempt to force all tbe holdings of 
a eemntry into one stftndard pattern There is room 
and necessity for diversity and advantage in variety ; 
but in any tract it is possible to formulate rough 
limits of area and eqn pment calculated to admit of 
the real sation of optimum results and ft is desirable 
tbat these limits should be clearly recognised and 
that siistBined efforts sboutd be made to secure for 
a large proportion of the farmers conditions which 
are compatible with successful farming and effective 
development 

T^e thing which strikes most Vibservers is thftt the 
Indian cnlt^ator tmsts ioo much to a angle crop 
and that he has few subsidiary sources of industry or 
income. With cotton at its present price tbe one 
otjectofthe cuUivator in the cotton tracts Is to 
grow as much cotton as possible and in this he is 
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right but it d'>cs not follow thnt twenty «ertt oftll 
tiil«d and ill maaurej land will gire as much onttom 
ai tea or firtero aerss of land better tilled and better 
manured , and In moit localities it ufill be foniljl that 
with adequate organiz-itloo the breeding and rearing 
of live stock, milk production or poultry raising 
ofier opportunities from which most eultivatora are i 
DOW debarred bj theezistiog conditiofis ofeongesttd^ 
villages and scattered holdings, eten though the 
suppi/ aoffodder the ranger of pasture andtheacccs 
sibiiit; of markeisiiiaj be favourable g 

The factocs in successful crop produebon may 
thus be enumerated Soil moisture and temperature 
are tbt primary factors, and humaq effort can do 
nothing to effect the temperature, the ratnlall pr 
the gemogieal lorraatlon ( but by' embankiog the 
fields and cheeking erosion the depth and quality of 
the soil mar be improved by snitable manuring and 
rotations its chemical and physical qaal ties mav 
be modified , while irrigation and good tillage will 
compensate fo^ the deficleocies ol the rainfall It is 
byJsueh methods that the cultivator may oecome 
the master of his fate rather than the slave of 
circumstances 

lu the arid tracts oflndia where moistnrc is the 
limiting factor id crop production irrlgalioo la the 
prime oceeisity and by this means crop oulinms 
can be doubled, and other crops of ten times the 
value grown In sneh tracts tbe question of manore 
bas little importanee In tbe absence of irrigatiou , 
bat, given irrigation msoure becomes of vital im 
portanee Practically everrwbeec there is a vast 
eeld for improved tillage which is eow very dcfecllvc , 
and 'Wherever tbe raiafall is fairly abuedaat tbs 
■apply of maoart oeeds inereaiiog In the matter 
«l seed there is certalaly good scope for progress 
with a crop like cotton bat u tbe cate ol crops 
Ike jowan and bsjvt the prospects ol material 
taproTcnent la this direction seem to be. mneb less 
hopeful k\ber« theland IS sloping and heavy raia 
scormi oecar a system of field einbaukraeots whicb 
will regulate tbe tnrface water aud check erotioa 
and seouting u very neecisaty aod producet marked 


The Dramatic UiuUe*. 

In a scholarly article contnbated tt> the 
Vetfic Magazine Professor Kara Chandra 
makes a comparative study of Sansknl, 
Greek, French and English dramas from 
thp standpoint of 2?rs Trojs C/oife's or tbe 
Three Unities The'’wnter, quite sensibly, 
does not take any ope conception as the 
standard but has only conRned himsclfto 
stating how far the dramas mentioned 
a'bove have followed the rales of the Three 
Unities Says tbe Frerfessor 

The rule of the Unity of Time rvqulrrstliuttbe 
whole drama should refer to one particular short 
space of time and should not estend over a vast 
period which it would be nnnatoral to condense Into 
a brief narrow space of a few short hoars This 
means that the whole story of the pl^ must have 
taken place in a short space of time This rale bas 
been stiicOy adhered to by the ancient Greek dtania 
tuts even in their tragedies where It is far more 
Qiflicnlt to stKk td these rules than In comedies 


Tbe tragedies have grave aod serious endiogs which 
are often not the outcome of one siogle day a doings- 
la such cases the real beginu og and the end of the 
■tones cannot be represented lo tbe drama il the 
Unity of Time is to be observed Bnt tbe Greek 
tragedies must have a begioniog aod an end and 
' 'they also must conform to tbe Unity of Time Tbs 
•M aiomewhat d Scult affa r, buttbe Greek drama 
iisU have managed it by means of a clever device. 
They begin at the end From the very beginning of 
their play they fall Close-fntoathat part of tbe atory 
wliieb they intend for ,thc action oe the principal 
otqeet ofit leaving the fotmerpart to be delivered by 

narration 

The French have closely followed tbe Greeks,' jay 
the rrench bare been even more semputous aboatit. 
■ad it bas ofieo been a qacstion of dispute between 
the French crit cs and dramatists wbetner by ‘day 
Aristotle meant a natural day of twenty four bouts 
or only an artificial day of twelve hoars 

The English and the Sanskrit Dramatists do not 
recognise ttns dortrioe This rule at once condemns 
almost all the historical plays of Shakespeare la 
these are often condensed Into a representation of A 
few hours tbe buiiness of several years lo the 
Sanskrit dramas also we do not find anything to 
prove that they believed in any such doctrine In 
the begianing of the world famed drama Saknatala 
we find King Duihyania making Jove to tbe einaisite 
maiden the heroine of the play and towards tbe 
end of the drama we sei.3hskuatala • son playing 
with tbe lion s cub of coarse tuScIrotly grows np 
lathe Uitarsramacharitaof Sbavabhnti we heorof 
tbe ptcgaance of Slit id tbe first Act and m thei etath 
Act we find ber soo valiantly fighting ia tbe battle 
field . • , 

Tbenainlastiacation or ratber tbe only Jnitffiea> 
tloa for the doetrine of tbe Unity of Time iitbat the 
play should not look unnatnrdl Dat la practice tb > 
very rule II oftea tbe easse of much nnoaturateess m 
respect of time , 

Ueity of Place means that tbe whole story which 
b represented roust have taken place witbln a shorty 
limited d stance According to the strictest ancient 
lolerpretslion It meant that the whole play should 
refer to one particular place only It being unoataral 
that the stage which Is one shonld represent tevcral 
scenes The French have gone so far as not to change 
tbe teene in the middle of the Act Before the stage Is 
■Hecipty some one comes m and before he goes out 
some one else enters Thus there is a'l uked chain 
gorog on till the whole act Is finished lumost cases 
the five nets arc really five scenet and of couroe, all 
reprrseatiog places witbin the same city or town ‘ 
laSaoskrit as well as In bnghsb wc do not nnd 
moeb regard paid to the Unity of Place. We how 
ever find tbia Unity in the 'AlaUvikagnlinltra* of 
Kalidas Tbe whole of the bciincss repreaented la tbe 
olny It begun and finished within tbe precincts of the 
Klog • Palace and snrrounding garden This bo* 
gone one aiep farther, all tbe places reprtsented are 
not only frotu within the saroealy but ^om witbin 
the Kings residence only Due In bis 'Sakuntala 
Kalidas shows vs notonlr d fferent cities not only 
d Rervntcoantnes bold fferent worlds also In the 

aevtolbactnf Sakuntala* oar sight is taken throogb 


the ethers put forward tbe plea of variety, tbe 
Sanskrit dramatists however/rccognise both withost 
coofiniog tbemsclres to either The Greeks generally 
stick lo the same particnlar spot where they begio 
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ttie French asn&llj chance the particnfar »pot hvt 
retnaia Jn its close Ticinitf nod the Bnglisn fteely 
scatter thetr sc*nea all orer the world The Sanshrft 
dramatists no donbtfreelT scatter, vf lh*ey liVti thew 
acts oot ool/ all over mthis world but lo other 
worlds also, if necssarr, bat wjthiu one act thej 
Kenerally cooEoe themselres to a particular spot or 
Its VKimty Thef do hot seem to be is larour of 
the idea 6f jumpiog witbio tht sam* act from 
ohe place to'' another widely dstant bat, ofconrse, 
th^j do oot find anything onnatnral in represenbng 
the happening of a distant place after a big atop 
which issDpposed to follow after ererj act 

Kow let ns come to the qnestion of the Uinty of 
Action As far as dramas are concerned we generally 
find that the Sanskrit writers had some such (dea in 
their hnnd According to this mle trery scene tsery 
aetion and in fact everything in a play mast lead to 


oat aad oaty one great action On^ of the most 
coaspienous things m this connection Is the ‘underplot* 
whlcn IS so Tcry common fn Bnglish plays In inch 
cises really two plays are blended into one, that ob-' 
rioasly the Unity of Action is oot recognised Tfa6ogh 
ID a sense it is trne that the noderplots lead to one 
action but the more correct expression of the fact 
woald be that in most of such cases there are distinct-’ 
ly two different actions though nltlmately they 
lead to the same one end The other school ^nd the 
Sanskrit dramas hare so such 'anderplots* or 'double- 
plots as they really are Another Iniportaot point 
is the intermingling of the tragic and thecomicele- 
ment ot wbieli Shakespeare iS the recognised Teteran 
Sacb things are also foand lo the Sanskrit dramas 
bot the Greeks arc conspicuously against this 
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^ \ Ia£a aod the National Idea 
js the title of an article from the pea of 
*'Ci7iUa” which occupies the place of hon5r 
in a aecentsuraber of the Asiatic Renew 
The writer* tnes to answer the following 
questions- Can the India of to-darerer 
become a united nation > Will she aln ays 
remain as heretofore, -a congeries of 
diSerent races ? What arc the forces 
faTOurableto and what are the obstacles 
■which stand in the^vay of her realisation 
of, tbmational idea ? * 

Thoogh not free from the currentbias 
and unreasonableness'of English people 
wntmg about the politicai<-adrancemeat 
of Indians or their fitness for Home Rale, 
the article under renew contains a few 
sdne observations which we cull for the 
benefit oi our readers ‘ 

If there are many points of dirersity between ffae 
TanoDs races which inhabit the coaotry there are 
also many which distiogaish theft^collectirriy from 
oeighbonnag peoples The geographidal featores 6f 
India mark her out ax a separate country, for the 
taountaida of the north close the triangle of wkwh 
the bther two sides are the sea Indian nationality 
therefore means the fusing together by commanity of 
interests of all the peoples contained within those 
boaadaries into one hozaogeocous whole 

There are two conceptions of nationality— that 
wqich IS based on nmty and that which is based oa 
liberty— and for the realizition of either of them ideal 
coodidona are necessary, for unity implies snbmiasfon. 
to authority, and uncontrolled authonty is apt to 
degenerate into tyranny, while nncontrolled Iibeity is 
fa danger of becoming licence 

Political nationality, *It has been said, cots right 
across the line of race and sometimes eren across the 


line of laogoage Anstna Hungary is the familiar 
example of this truth, and Switxerlaod contains both 
Preocti and German elements War, howerer, is 
atest of many things and it has proTcd to us that 
instinct inclines to the ranal side and not* the 
politicat 

In a certain limited sente India hai already 
obtained pblitical nationality, but this retnlt has 
been entirely the work of England and the Ibiglitb 
system By establishing a central authority oset 
tbe whole of Dntisb India with suerain powers 
over theiodepeodent States, she bascreatedat any 
rate tbeaemblaoce of Dnlty. and has hereby kindled 
the spark of the national Idea in tbe minds of the 
more educated Tbe Pronocial Goyeromeots, groDi> 
■Dg several races together and in some cases even 
igaonog racial boandaries altogether, have cstahtUh 
ed the same kind of political natty within tbe areas 
they control But this is bat a fictitious naity. and 
Its chief yalue or result is to have >wakened the 
conception of nationality which English railways 
am] tbe English language have done more than 
anything else to foster Political naity such as this 
IS ioandtd npon admiuistratire conreoieoce, ootJa , 
tbe feast upon any desire or will of the people ^ ' 

The rcTOcation of the Partition oi Bengal marks 
an epoch from tbe poinUof view we are considering 
Probably for the first time in history an Indian race 
succeeded m making its voice heard notmerclyin 
respect oPthiS or that reform, brlt ih defence of a. 
fuedamenral principle tbe principle, as It Seemed to , 
them, of nationality And there was another signi 
ficance la this Foe the Partition bronght protests, 
not only from Bengal but also from other parts ot 
India which thereby claimed a soft of kinship with 
the Bengal s, and indicated an interest, npfothat’ 
time ■eery nausual of one part of India la the aSairar 
of aaotoer 

Bat no movement towards national an ty is likely 
to succeed or even to advance faf beyond tbe stage 
of aspiration unless it 19 backed by the desire of the'> 
people- Political unity without the eo-operatloa of 
the masses is a Galatea withont life 
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The great inajoritj of tbe lodlaa popul&tioa 
Hindu witti a .paisionate deyoUoa to toe aocicDt 
creed both in Ui csotenc^and »ait« exoteric form 
In rupect ofreligiop lo^ia it perhaps uaique among 
the people! of the world, becauie, owing to the 
iottltutiOD of caste, Hinduitia is confined to India 
and It not shared bv other nationi Tbe greatest 
expansion to which tliodaism has attained is the 
absorption of certain aboriginal tribes and tbe 
accession of a few cpaTerts who call theenselres 
TbeosopSists On the other hand, there are scattered 
oxer the cottnUy In -xaaiog degrees of preponderance 
•fTcntj millions of Mohammedans who, are no less 
passionatetj devoted to Islam. To the Eastern mind 
religion is the £rst of all considerations ifinduitm 
IS tolerant and exclntise It has no desire to make 
conxerts, and looks down with a eertaia mild coo 
tempt on those who are not so fortunate as to be 
within the pale Islam on tbe other hand ii aggrra 
sItc Idolatry is abhorrent to it, and all who do 
not accept the Prophet are unbeliexeri 

Apart from rrl gion as such, there are other 
reasons which wonld make the fusion of nioda aod 
Mohammedan into one political organic whole a 
dlfficnlt matter Tbe Mohammedan is ^aioos of tbe 
liindu inUlleetual superionty, and he sees in it a 
danger to bis own political position bsa bu own 
laws, his own traditions Ins own eastoms More 
than all. he remembers that his ancestors ooce rated 
the country, and the thought of politKal intenontg 
where once he was paramount is oatoratlr distasteful 
to hub ’ 

.But on the other hand though they remain as a 
separate caste, lo religion, thooght eastoms. and 
eted dress Mohammedaos bare much in commoo 
with Hindus , they hare become merged in tbe 
general population aod Conform to the typf of the 
part of tbe eonolry whieh they Inhabit and where 
their paramohotlntereiti lie It needs no argument 
to show that this Is not aod oererwillbe the case 
Uh the Cajtliih in fodia. 

ta India the latelleet oadoubtedly ties in ftiogal, 
.jongh Madras and Bombay might dispote this 
award Cat the force which is behind every Covero 
ment Is In tbe Punjab and the United PrOvioees Ou 
tbe other hand the overwhelmtng predooiioanceof a 
single partner biico leads to discontent and even to 
revolution— all tbe more in the case of an excitable 
and sensitive Oriental people 

The Native Slates enjoy a prae'ical autonomy 
under tbe snierainty and gmdance ofCagland butui 
any scheme for Indian federation they would -oeres* 
tanly be left out, thus eonstiioting gaps la the united 
fabric At present England it so obrionslr the 
leading power that In tbe political union which tbe 
has eitabi shed the question of tbe relative posltlou 
of -the Province! Or of that of the Native Staten 
towards them has niver arisen. Hut if that power 
vreie wUhdidwn jihose states wonld not, axd Could 
not consistently wilh the dignity to wbicb every 
Oriental gives an ulmost exaggerated irspoelance. 
accept the advice and gnidance of any Native Govern 
ment which might be set up Tbns they would rrmaio 
•solaled, dependent entirely upon themselves without 
that support which the preteoee of tbe Imperial 
Government naturally sires them, and to some esleut 
deprived cl those external honours and dgnified 
amenities wbkb they obtain under tbe present systeiD, 
and which do in fact mean more than they sound 

Tbe National Congreu it said to contain the germs 
of nationality, and tbit It true in so far as st has 
ruabledthonghtfaltteoofall parts oflndla to inett 


together and discuss matters of public interest, and 
to pre^s their Views on the Government of India. But 
tbe National Congress cannot claim to be trnly 
representatireof the popular voice , an atmosphere 
more or less academic surrounds Its proceedings, and 
Its very unanimity discounts the idea that it Is tbe 
CsptessioQ of all shades of opinion Tbe three I^nd* 
marks of the growth^ of the pational idea are the'' 
Partition of Bengal, the case of immigration into 
South Afciea, and tbe European War Tbe Partition 
of Bengal marked a great advance upon tbe time 
wheb popular interest was entirely provincial, not to 
say paroebiah, The cnerance of Bengal aronied 
much sympathy in other Provinces though it was 
felt that the matter was one primarily for Bengal, 
and did not seriously alTect India as a whole Tbe 
South Afneancootroversy was based on a broader 
and therefore more national principle India was 
beingdegtaded aitigraawas put upon her because 
ofberrace and colour Far from realixing faeraspira* 
ttoos of equality with a white colony, tbe -was 
sharply reminded of her inferiority and tbe'hnmilia 
lion roused indignant protest thronghouttbe coantry 
Dot there remained still a wider aspect, Tbe South 
African controversy was a quarrel within the Empire, 
to be adjusted by the Mother Country Tbe feeling 
.wasiedeed nationsl. bnt the expression of it was 
rcstneted lU Its scope. It remained for the war to 
prove that India was taking her place m tbe Empire 
asaoationsl unit The significance lay.not lathe 
mere fret that Indian soidieiS’were fighting side by 
•Me with England and tbe Colonies, but to tbe 
couaciousaess that England had called upon her to 
bearhersbare of tbelisperial eflort, and that <be 
bad responded joyfully and proudly to that call ‘ the 
boaour of the army became the BatmaaFhoaour, the 
soldiers were tbe soldiers of India, no matter from 
whatProviBestbeycame, end thtir cause was tbe 
national canse 

She is awakening to theexliteaee of an oulsWe 
world, a eittliied worW, in which the nation 11 the'> 
only nniN and ske feels thst if she is to Uke; bsr 
place to that worid. If she is to attain toherproper 
dignity to be true Jo her ancient glory, and to 
command the respect of othets, tbe first step is to 
oebteneber national anlty. -i 

How a Microbe Grows. ' , 

The raysterj^ of the RrowtK ofamicrobe, 
h-tsntlastbeea unfolded by the combined 
cBorts of Messrs T. Lohnis and N. R, 
Smith, two bacteriologists of thcDepirt- 
meat Of Agriculture, at Washington Writ-- 
>n the Se/CMtuSc Amerjcna Maud Du 
Wilt Pearl informs us that • 
onfy flatly hhs ony teltfiuony been obtained to 
sbow that bactena alio have a complex life history 
•oOnrenot so timpU organised at has been supposed 
^ce their-onzmal discovery, practically alt that has 
known about these microtcopre creatures, which 
beet tueh an important relation to the most hiirlilv 
organi^ Inbabitants of the earth, is that they exist 
shaped, 

jwaggrreates of such cells which increase 1 1 numbers 
Recrntty.two bactenologlsls nf 
the f^rtment of Agriculture, at Wasbingion. P 
Smith have made what mav well 
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lostffld of a microbe existing as a simple cell trhich 
mnltipbes mdefiRitelj b; fussion, it IS nowabowo, at 
least for those forms beloosiog to the forty species 
stadied that each, bacteriaza lires alteroately >a ao 
Organized and an amorphous stage The latter has 
been called the sjmptastic stage, because at this lime 
the liTiog matter prcTiouslj enclosed in the separate 
cells undergoes a thorough miziog, either hj complete 
disintegration of cell wallas well as cell content or 
by melting together of the contents of many cells 
leariug their empty cell walls behind them. It is the 
symplasttc or disintegrated stage which is seen in the 
slime on the microscopic sKde. 

Another rery important point winch these workers 
determined is that the stages between the symplasms 
for any one bacterium are not similar A boctermm 
passes from the cellular stage, p*rbapa spberieai in 
shape, into the syroplastic Upon reforming it 
assamesaqnite different shape from whatit had so 
the prenons organized condition It then again 
becomes amorphoas only to emerge next tn an entirely 
new costume and thns it goes on each faacteriam 
taking on nnmerons dilFereot forms tn the alternating 
organized stages Occasionally a bacterinm during 
the coarse of its existence fails to torn into “slime 
nnd then it changes direetlv from one organized form 
into another, but-ihis is not of frequent occarrence 
This diseorery ofcomplei'ty lo the life cycle of 
the«e miante forms will render possible the cls*sifica 
tion of bacteria for the first tim* opoo a satisfactory 
basis 

In explanation of a bactenum docs 
ncfttive entirely mdepeodently but at m 
terrals mtbgles its protoplasm tvith tbat 
of others, Messrs Lohnis and Stmthsay 
“ The formation of the symplasm and the 
con]unctioa of the cells are nothing else 
than two modes of mixing plasmic sub 
stances temporarily enclosed in separate 
cells EMdcntly the continuity and re- 
luvencsecacc of the In mg matter m the 
uacten i is just as much dependent on this 
process as IS the casein all other organ- 
isms ” 


Russia’s Interest In the War. 

In view of the armistice concluded be 
tueen Russia and Germany the iollowmg 
observations of Bernard Shaw, from an 
article contributed some lime ago to the 
Mnacbester Gu'injian, arc of esnccial m 
terest. 

For Rnssla a nniHd owaipoteat Goxeraiaeat « a 
necezzily In war Bat tbia can be tcmed the oppo 


Site way with equal effect If it be true tbat to win a 
war you must base a united omnipotent Government, 
it IS no less tme under present circnmztancet that 
if you want a nnited omnipotent GoTcmmentyou 
aicue have a war We had tbat axiom in the 
cighteeath century from Rnssia on the authority of 
Catbenoe II we had it in the nineteenth century 
from France on the anthonty of tlappleon HI in 
England we know it so well tbat no Bn^lishman ever 
mentioiisit And its present application is that if 
the Rnssian Jtevolation m to b' saved from reaction, 
and the Rnssiaa Republic from disruption by tbe 
discontent of the working class and the diversity of 
the ideals of Its own reformers, the revointiooary 
Government most fortify itself by a war, precisely as 
the French revoluttooary Government had ta If there 
were no war it woold have to make one 

By a stroke of luck so fortunate tbat fewgood 
Chnrcbmen will l^esitate to dcseribe It as Piovidefi- 
tial (he Rossian leaders are spared the horrible neces 
ai*y of cynically making war to save their country 
The war is ready made for ihem, largely by the folly 
of their d scarded rnlers ; and tbe revolotjon has 
transformed It from a dynastic lan-Slav war to a 
emsadeior liberty and equality throughout the world 
iestenlay the kings of the earth rose up and their 
rnlers tookconnsei together against tbS Lord and 
Qis anointed Today tbe democrats of tbe earth nse 
up and their leaders take eoausel together against 
the k ngs .and IQ this holy war lies the salvation of 
Russia from anareby In Eoglaod in France, and 
10 Italy we shoot, not very cooviaeiDgly, that no- 
tbingis more to be dreaded tbaa peace Bat in Rptsia 
It IS plain to every lutelligent politician that pace is 
impossible, because peace with tbe foreign foe would 
let loose a civil war which, failing a Kapoleon or 
<^mwell to establish a military dictatorship might 
end in a While Terror and a few more disaetrusi 
years ofRomanoQ Tsarism 

Therefore if 1 were n Russian statesman! should 
say to my countrymen Do not fight one another 
Bgbt the llobtujollera*’ There »a a lime for the 
ideals of Tolstoy . but today is the time for the 
wamiog of tbat still harder beaded geoius Ibsen, 
wbKb wsToiog IS tbat you keep far frou) the primrose 
path of ideals and look to your real welfare For 
good or evil the world has agazu committed Itself 
to the ordeal oi blood and iron , and though nobody 
with any brains worth talking about would have 
done eueb a thing, yet now it is done, the result will 
depend on tbe qnantity and quality of brain tbat can 
be l^ronght to bear on the blood and Iron The 
reridation needs to b-ascrafty as Bismarck, and as 
free from idealistic illusions as Ibsen, if it is to 
weatber soeh a storm. 

The new regime in Russia will not be safely seated, 
for maey a long day yet , anJ until it u, the choice 
for It will be beta een war and Tsar, between military 
discipline and anarchy 


CALGuTTA UNIVERSIIY COMMISSION 


I N oar last October number, we hat e al- 
ready had soraethifiK to siv on the 
cbnstitution of»the Calcutta University 
Commi«sion To thi observatioas there 
11 


made we wish to ndd a few more words 
The last question asked m the qnes- 
ffoacaire ol tbe Commission reads 
33 Id Are there any points m which ypnr aoswefb 
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to the foregoiQg qacstioas would be^difTerent in 
tespect of the oeedtoi' mea and otwowicn ? 
j ill) To what exteat, and iQ what Gelds, are add, 
Uoaal end ipecial facdltiee for higher edncation 
repaired for wonsea ? 

Uu> What are the peculiar diffi ultie* and needs 
which aSect the higher education of women la India ’ 

' As^the litgher edilcation of txomsn 
tbui also comes witbin the scope of 
enquiry of the Commission, a competent 
educated woman snould have been 
appointed a member of the body We 
I^ave pointed out this defect m the last 
number of our Beugah review, the Prabasi 
The appointment of a lady member was 
fall the more necessary as the European 
•members, though belonging io a country 
where the higher education of women 
no longer excites superstitious and fapati 
cal opposition, do not themselves poss-ss 
arty first-hand knowledge of couditions 
in this country The two Indian members, 
no doubt, possess this knonlcdge 
end are very competent inon , but both 
belong to communities which do not 
favour the higher education of wotoeo 
Personally we know only oae oftbcni,— 
Sir Ashutosh Mukiierji, and there ts reason 
to think that he is not itl-dtsposed to- 
wards the higher education of women 
Nevertheless, persons who do not want 
n thing for tbeir own commuoities 
are not the best persons to recoin 
mend how It may be best accomplished, 
encouraged and improved On general 
grounds, too, It IS acknowledged in all 
countries where the higher eclucatioo of 
women receives the serious consideration 
of people and governmect alike, that 
women themselves ought to be allowed to 
settle what form It should take, and they 
ought at least to be allowed to have tlieir 
say on the subject in an eSective manner 
The Jloyal Commission on University 
Education in London had among its 
members Mrs Louise Creighton, widow 
of the fate Right Reverend Mandcll 
Creighton, Bishop of Loudon The Calcutta 
Commission ought to have had a compe- 
tent Bengali Christian or Dralimo menib*r 
who has given practical proof of his or her 
interest in the higher education of women 
Since pointing out in the Prabast tbc 
above mentioned defect in the constitution 
of the Commission, we have learnt from 
India that the following infiaentially 
signed tnenional on the subject was snb 
raitted to the Secretary of State for India 

by Mrs. Milhccnt Garrett Fawcett — 


We, Ibe uadersigaed being interested latheeda 
catiQa of Indiao woiuca, beg to approach yoa with 
K^eaee to the eooipositioa of the Calcatta Uaivcc 
sity Ciunmission receatlj appointed VVe note vrith 
pleasure that three men emiaeat lo the edoeatioQ 
irorLl have txeo appointed la India aad foordistin 
rroithed educAtioniits loclndtag Dr Michael Sadler, 
the tice-Chaneellor of Leeds l/oiversity, have been 
appoiated from tins country ^ t\e note, bovrever, 
With regret that neither the appointments ,n India 
norm this eonotry include a woman of good Univer- 
sity standing . 

tie fee) that such an appointmrot, if made, wosla 
help greatly to place the qnestion of womens ednea 
tiooMforethe Commission in Its proper light and 
bcaiiags, both as regards University education, the 
irsimng of women teachers, and the general lines of 
secoodnry education, which, as Mr Pisbcr has point 
ed out in this country should be linked sp with the 
Universitici A womans cooperation will also 
enable the Government of fndia, on the Commissions 
report, the better to meet its oblizations and its 
declared policy m regard to women’s education 

We beg leave to point oat that the nomber of edu 
eotional inititutions for girls in British India In 1916 
was 20 539 of which nearly half, vir, 0,259 were 
located lo Bengal The nnmbcr of girls under inttruc- 
tioa 10 that year was 1,186 361, of which 2SL613 
were in Bengal Thas the question of women’s eduea 
tiOQ IS already an important oae in India, and is 
especially important in the prorinee of Bengal 

Tbe Government of Inoia >a tbeir latest report 
on Indian edocatiOD published tbit year refer (p 31] 
to na loiportnot eircnlar wbieb they istned ea*the 
subject of women s education They ssontider tbe 
tiiQ appropriate for a general consideration of the 
whole question of women s edneatiou aad admit 
the geaera) feeliag that tbe present catrlcula art 
ansoitable for girls la eooiideriDg primary ednea 
UOD they were iDclised to leaye the natter la the 
hands oflocat bodies, but they discussed tbe question 
efsecoadsry and higher education, and the dimcnlt 
problems of the provision of trained teachers and of 
anuitable inspecting agency It will tbns be teen 
that she interest of women in tbe recoDStroedoo of 
tbe Calcoita Unisenity is by on meant aegl gible, 
and we feel that tbe Calcotla Unirersity Commit 
Sion will be able to carry ont the terms of its refereoee 
belter if they included in tbeir number na experieoeed 
womaa educationist 

There Is one other matter to which tve beg leave to 
refer Tlie compotilion of the commission as at 
present noaounetd is exclusively offi lal The com 
mission includes none but educational experts Mbile 
weconced- thatin technical matters tbe opinion of 
eipertt IS indispensable and ought to prevail we are 
convinced that without the co-operationof enlightcMU 
lay Opinion the assistance of the general mass nf the 
people Will not be enhstei to tbe same degree liv 
general educational rtforni 

We strongly urge therefore Tor your consideration 
that additional members should be appointed on the 
Coramision to represent (a) tbe women s interests m 
tbe person of a woman of bigh University standing, 
and (b) enlightened lay opInioD, In tbe person of one 
ormoremenor women navihg no necessary olEcial 
coanection with educational machiaery 

Bat we nrc sorry to Icam that Mf 
Montagu replied to the m emorml rrgr*J* 
ting that he was unable to suggest to the 
Govemment of India (by whom the Com- 
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mission was appointed) that the matter 
should be re-opened. 

Bisides the absence of a woman 
roefaber, the memorial nghtly lays stress 
on another defect iu its composition. It 
points out that the Commission includes 
none but edncational experts and'ohsenres 
that nbile “in technical matters the 
opinion of experts is indispensable and 
ought to prevail,” the memorialists “are 
convinced that without the co-opcration 
ofcoUghtened lay opinion the assistance 
of the general mass of the people will not 
be enlisted to the same degree in general 
educational reform.” We go further. 
Experts are "ofteo rather narrow in their 
views, 'and' hide-bound by precedent and 
tradition. Human progress would have 
been impossible if expert opinion had 
always prevailed. ' In the history of 
manUnd it has been always risky to give 
olitical rebels their due, but there is, tve 
ope, no risk in givitf% emphatic utterance 
to the truth that bat for rebels in other 
fields, as opposed to “experts”, teligtoo, 
literature, pliilosophy, sciecce and art 
would’ have beeu putrid and stagnant 
poola.' As in these, so in the field of 
edocotion,* the aid of rebels and heretics 
is renulred. 

When announcing the appointment of 
the commission Lord Chelmsford said 
that his intention was to bring out Lon] 
Haldane as its president. Lord Haldane 
was the president of the London Univer- 
sity Commission.' Among the terms ot 
reference of that Commission was the 
following t “and further to rccommeod as 
to any changes of constitution and organi- 
sation which appear desirable and it did 
make such recommendations. Similarly 
in the Government of India resolufioo 
appointing the Calcutta Commission vie 
find the W'ords j “to examine the suitabi- 
lity ol the present situation and constUin 
tioii of the University and make such sdg- 
gestions as may be necessary for their 
modification,” also, “and to recommend any . 
changes of constitution, administration 
and ^ncational policy which may appfear 
desirable.” Bat in the questious framed by 
theCdramission wedo not find anydirectly 
asking whether nnj cbatiges'in the cons- 
titution of the University arc requir^, 
and, if so, what; though questions 14 
and 22 have an indirect bearing on the 
subject.* We do not think these two 

Ml. “Whatift 50ur judgnscni, »houW l>c the 


snfficient. They will not enable the mtifl- 
hers to report in full and complete accord 
with all the terms of reference. There 
should have been a direct and searching 
enquiry into the government and adminis- 
tration of the affairs oi the University, in 
order to enable the members to suggest re- 
medies for removing the defects and abuses 
in its working. Such an ecquiiy veds 
clearly one of the objects of appointing the 
commission. The very first words of the 
Govemmeot Resolution-are ; “The Gover- 
nor General m Council has dedded to ap- 
point a Commission to enquire ifato the 
condition and prospects of the University of 
Calcutta ” W'hy has not such an enquiry 
been undertaken ? But apatt from such an 
enquiry w’C urge on general grounds thht 
the educated community of Bengal should 
hare a controlling voice in the affairs of 
the'^University. This cannot be secured 
by theprovision which gives to registered 

E aduates the tight to elect only ten fcl- 
ws out of a hundred. When Goverotnent 
have declared that our approved political 
goal IS responsible Government, and when’ 
they are considering the steps by ’which 
th'at goal is to be reached and what civic' 
or political rights are to constitute the first' 
step, surely the question ofthedfemocra- 
tisation of the Calcutta University ought^ 
to have been directly considered by, the 
Commission, , , 

Various British and other 'Vi’estem 
authorities have declared that in order' 
to perfectly fulfil their function as instru- 
ments of human progre'^s uuiversities 
should he independent of state coatcol. ' 
For instance. Principal Gnffitbs said in 
the course of his address at the educa- 
tiooal section of the British Association 
meetings iu 1914 ; — 

“The freedou) of the Uoireriitiea is ooe of the 
highest edueatioQEil assets of this eouatrj [Great 
Cfiiaia]. StTid it is to the adrastage of the co<sisnDit]r 
as B xihole that each UsiTcrsitj sbonid be left on* 
fettered to dereiop its eoergles, promote research 
.and adracce leamiog m the maaner best sailed to 
its earironmeat It is conceivable that it might be 
betterforuoiTersities to straggle oa la comparatlre 


relatioas of the GoeemnieDt ,of ladia ood of the 
ProTiocial GoTernment to the cniversity or noirer- 
■ities of a protinre such as Bengal ? ’ , 

23 To nhst estent do you coHSuIir that the 
needs and laterests of particular conimaQilies thoald 
be specially cons dered~ i! 

(а) la the gorernineDt ofthe UaiTefsity, , 

(б) in-its courses of stndy, •. 

tci la its residential aadothcT ariangtineais v* 
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povertj rather than ; eM to tbe tempiat 
affluence coupled nith stale control 

Other similar opinions nny he quoted 
Tlie views quoted abo\c were utterra with 
reference to a country where the Govern 
ment and the peoplc^renotdistmct entities 
as in India They hive long been to a 
great extentpracticallyidcnt cal there, m 1 
the interests of the Government and the 
people are gradually becoming more and 
more one U in such a free country untver 
sities require to he indep-ndent, indepen 
dence is certainfy a greater need in India 
Here Government ofiic als have attempted 
the policing of souls and the moulding of 
the psychology oi the people ol India in the 
plastic period of their childhood and youth 
to suit their own purposes But as wc were 
bora to fulBl some other purpose and ha\e 
destinies like other peoples we certainly 
ought to the opportunity to grow 

in our own way without let or h iidnnce 
A people who have arm cd at the stage ol 
selfconscious growth are therasches the 
persons best able to decide what they re 
quire for their grow th and the fulfilment of 
their destiny t he application of this pnn 
cipte 13 not a very rad icil or rei olationary 
idea The late Sir George Birdwood wis 
not a radical, he was a conservative lo 
politics la his work entitled Sva (My 
eeU) is to be found his diagnosis of the 
' raalady” which has come to be known as 
the Indian unrest , and tbe following 
was bis prescription for dealing w ith it 

Were 1 mpons bU for tbe Coverantent ofinda 
Iveosldat once place the Educational Oepartmest 
tetkollj ID tbe band* of daly qoal 6ed II odu* Most m* 
and ran i tbrjiklx al I>tpartwtBt tbree-fuurtba Is 
tbe t baode and I would freely adm t the Rajputs 
and tnemben of other rblnj; clones nod warrior 
castes into tbe I gber cooini is oos of the Imperial 
Br t sh Armr op to one-tbird of tbe Dumber of oi&c*Ts 
required and above all else I would ids st upon 
develop np without let or stint tbeiUmtalle repro 
duct re resources of tbe counter pan passu wtb 
tbe European educat 00 ofils people Th s beneficent 
p^ic; iDter al a would loder Cclj postpone aoj 
iDclioation on the part of tbe fatter to eto grate 
to oar boat le democratic Colon et. 

An enquiry into the working of tbe 
University was very badly needed From 
time to time for years past, nimoars have 
got abroad anef allegations been made 
(sometimes with proofs) m the public 
press oi defalcations of large sums ol 
money , of scandals connected with the 
conduct of cximiaatiops such as the use 
of varions kinds of unfair means to piss 
them, the ‘ leakngc of questions and the 


stealing of blank paper books in which 
answers have to be written writing the 
answers in them at home and smuggling 
them into the examination hall or into 
the examiner's house , of succes«fal 
attempts to burke enquiry into these exa 
niination scandals and to shield the guilty 
parties , of mercy being shown to some 
students who had used unfair means to 
pass an examinations and who bad rela 
lives in the Senite House similar consi 
deration not being shown to others , of 
degrees bestowed for theses which were 
not the production of the persons claiming 
to be their luthors , of theses being lost 
and cons-*qucntly in order to silence their 
writers the authors being rewarded exact 
ly as if the theses had been examined end 
found up to tl e mark , of one and the same 
thesis winning for its author a high degree, 
a studentship and a prize , of a person 
entrusted with the delivery of lectures m 
liKlory phgiarising a dcid man’s work , 
of lirge sums being given to an old foreign- 
professor from whom nothing permanent 
was obtn ned as their equivalent , of tbe 
services of a professor being retained in 
spite of his idmitted and proved fatlvre 
to fulfil the terms of Ins appointment , of 
a person being again and again appoint 
ed to deliver leefures on diflerent nv^cta ol 
a subject id all of which he is not an ac 
knowledged autlionty, ind in spite of the 
existenceof persons of equal or supenar 
Inosifedge in some of the aspects , of some 
Hindu students being passed m spite of a 
deficiency in obtaining suihcient marks for 
wiicli Musilman students were plncked 
of 'prescribed text books in Pcrsiaa and 
Arabic being published very late, thus 
causing great inconveniepce to Musalman 
students, of the University prescnbing or 
recommending DeDgaU books written 
in loo Sanskntised and unnecessarily 
stilted 1 style to suit Musalman students 
or cvento serve ns really good models 
of style for Hindu students , of no 
inexperienced Bengali graduate m England 
iKiog appointed a professor m advance 
for a snb|ect for which there is at 
present neither tbe necessity laboratory 
equipment nor any students to learn it 
and tint without publicly calling for 
applications , of anothW person, an old 
aim being nppomted professor for a 
sulgect lor which he docs not hold any 
nnivcrsity degree foreign or Indian, which 
he never tanght^m India throughout his 


on of 
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career as professor, who holds only the 
honot'ary degree of an Indian onlversity 
and who has been a conspicuous failure 
as a university officer in another capacity ; 
and, recently, of a high university appoint* 
ment being niade after ndmitledly-the- 
best-qualified applicant had been , foiled 
by the use of morab compulsion to with- 
draw hisj application. These rumours 
and allegations cannot all be false, though 
iliany maybe. A university, like Caesar’s 
wife, ought to be above suspicion. The 
people of Bengal have to bear the blame 
for all these real or alleged defects and 
abuses ; it has even been argued that they 
are unfit for self-rule becanse of these 
evils, though they have no power to 
remedy them by temoving incompetent 
officers and by other means, and did not 
chdose 'the men who are responsible for 
them. It is the people of Bengal again 
who are the sufferers. U we must bear the 
blame, let us have the power to grow 
better and do better.,jAnd blame or po 
blame, the educated '"people of Bengal 
eought certainly to baveselt-governmeotin 
their nniveraity. ‘ • 

• The sixth question asked by ’the nolver* 
sity is ! • ^ ^ 

* ,6. What are the callings and professions which 
are necessary for service to>and the advancement of, 
India and for which a high degree of tramios is re- 
quired? How far do, the Special heeds, and the 
traditions and characteristic powers of India differ- 
entiate her reqairemeiUs In these respects from those 
. Crf other ngions and motaWy from those of Great 
Bniain? I 

How far are these reqiarements met by the Uns- 
versUy and how far should it be within the province 
of the University to meet ifaem ? 

Now, it is Indians who are naturally 
most interested in service to and the ad- 
vancement olTnh'ia. 'Itie university 'is to 
be the means of that service and advauce- 
ment< Ought it not, therefore, to be 
effectively controlled by men chosen by the 
people ? ' , . 

Clearly a change in the constitution 
of the litiversity is required, and, though 
no question directly bearing on the point 
may have been asked, witnesses should 
nndonbtedly takciadvantagc ofqucstioos 
and 22, quoted before, to press their 
views on the saVrjeet, 

Question 21 rans as follow’s : 
ei. Have you sjggeUonf or rnticisins to' 
offer with regsfj to the proposal rbat the University 
(aod such of Its conAiloent colleges as may destrej 


should be removed to an easily accessible sue in the 
sobuibs, with a View to facilitating — > ' , f i 

(a) an erpansioo of the activilits of the UnivtisUy; 

(^) the erect.on.of suitable buildings for colleges 
and residences for teachers and , students ; 
and, generally, 

(r) the growth of corporate universit)' life. 

^ The diC^ulty of offering critidsra has 
been increased by, the vagueness of _ the 
proposal. Whatjs meant by the univer- 
sity apart fedm its constituent colleges ? 
And wliat are these rfonstituent* colleges ? 
If the University has any existence apart 
from its .colleges, it would mean simply 
the Senate Souse /and the .University 
Library! But, clearly' the proposal is the 
removal of not merely these. Suppose the 
university removed these, and its law 
college, ■seiCnce.colIege, and the classes, for' 
post-graduate 1 studies which c it holds, 
several objections could be urged. And that i 
leads us to ask what is meant by an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs. Easily 
accessible by what means ? > By -tramway, 
by motor carriages, ,by carnage- drawn 
by horses, or by walking on foot ? The 
professors of the science college are whole 
time men, and niay< ’easily./ JiTe*i& the 
quarters provided for them in the subur- 
ban university area. But in the law 
college, all the .professors, ^ except, the 
Principal, are or may be practising law- 
yers. It will notdo for- them to UvC'ia 
the university enclosure. Litigants will 
not care to search lor them 'in preference 
to lawyers who live within the more 
-accessible city and municipal area. .And if 
the* lawyer-professors do not live in the 
university area they (and they are a 
legion) ccDoot contribute to “the growth 
of corporate university .life.” Many law 
students, being poor,-- support themselves 
■by private Imtioo and other jobs. These 
they cannot do if they ate to live in hostels 
in a suburb. They must, therefore, either 
cease to be students, or an exception must 
in their case be made as regards residen- 
tial rules. Jn the former case many poor 
men would be deprived of the opportunity 
ot qualifying themselves for a liberal ''pro- 
fession, in the latter corporate nniversity 
life would, without them, be incomplete' 
and would not benefit them. Many of the 
professors in the arts post-graguate classes 
are professors in Governmenf-aided’and 
unaided Calcutta colleges. As the pro- 
posal appears to ^ve these 'constituent 
colleges the option to Temaid in or leave 
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the city, we fnay suppose that some would 
choose to remain in the city In that cn«e 
the postgraduate university professors 
of these town colleges would either have 
to give up their work in the university 
classes )o the suburbs or would have to 
work both in theif colleges ii town and 
in the classes in the suburban university 
areti Itr that case where would they 
reside? In town or in the suburb? In 
any rPnse this shuttle-cock life would not 
increase their comfort and usefulness, and 
if they chose to live in the city they wonW 
not be able to contribute to the growth 
of torporate university life • 

’Supposing however that the university 
finds Itself in a position to entertain the 
servic s of whole time professors (or all 
its science and arts classes In all subjects 
an^uppos ng as before that all or some 
of the Government-aided or unaided 
colleges in town chose to remain in their 
present locations and rctnetnbcnng that 
all postgraduate teaclimg is now the 
monopoly of the noiversity the inevitable 
result would be that most university 
professors as now would not- teach any 
under gradoates a hoe would thus be 
drawn between under graduate and (foSt 
graduate work, that the colleges cootmn 
iQg to remain to town wonld be depr ved 
as some are sew of the best of their 
gtodrats on their reaching the stage of 
oost graduate work and most under 
students of the Omvers ty 
would not have the advantage of contact 
with post graduate students The Final 
Report of the London University Com 
mission goe^ Clearly against any arrange 
meats wh cb would resolt in these draw 
backs and disadvantages IVe read in 
paragraph G8 of that report 

We agree w ih the y *w expressed b the Deport 
of Ihe rrofessoral Board of Vo vers ty College (bat 
any bard aed fast t ee beiween undergraduate and 
postgraduate wok n ust beartfical muse be to the 
dsadsaouge ot the oadergraduaee, and mnst tend 
to d m D sb Ibe supply of •tudents who undertake 
post gradudle and research wo k • 

Paragraph GG observes 

“ i IS n ibe best aieresti of the bn yets ly 
that the most disi ngu shed of cs professors should 
take part n the teach og of the undergraduates from 
the begino ng of lhe> onl er» ty career 

i Paragraph 70 adds i ; 

"If t Is thus to be des red that the hghest 
Un ve s ty leathers shbuld lake ihe r pari n under 
graduate woik, and Ibat the r tpnt should domiDaie 
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It nil t follows f r the same reasons that they should 
not be depr ved of the best of the r students when they 
reach tbe st ge of post gradiate work. Th s work 
si ouid not be separated from Ihe tost of (be work of 
Ihe Uolvers ly and conducted by d fferent teachers n 
separate ms tutODs” 

Writing on the * advantages of associaf 
ing jonidr with advanced stiidents ' tbe 
the members of the London Commission 
observe in paragraph 71 of their* final 
report — 

**11 IS ilso a gretl d sadvaotage to Ibe njer 
grtdoste students of the an rers ty that post graduate 
students should be removed to separate nsttotons 
They ought to be n constant doniact w th those who 
sre do ng more advanced work than tbemtelres aad 
wbo ore not too far beyond then but st mulate and 
encourage them by tbe fam I ar presence of an 
aita oable deal ^ 

The present arrangements for post 
graduate studies m our University do 
result 111 this disadvantage to large num 
bers of undergraduates The proposed 
removal to a suburban area would 
increase the disadvantage t 

We will now to understand what 
may happen if the Commission recommend ^ 
the proposed removal and Government 
accept tntiT recommendation That woi^s 
in the first place mean that tn addition 
to the Unnersity Senate House offices 
library and its law and science colleges 
the government colleges would also he 
removed to the University area The 
Government Medical College cannot be* 
removed to any suburban University area 
For that would mean the removal of all 
the hospitals attached to it and that would 
be impracticable because in that case the 
hospitals would be somenhat empty and 
because tbe cost nf rcbuilditfg these edifices 
would be enormous and prohibitive The 
Enginecriog College at Sifapur would also 
probably reman in its present site Only 
tbe Fresidency College with its labora 
tones and hostel, the Sanskrit College 
and Bethune College with its hostel might 
be removed Even that would involve 
enormous cost When Government have 
repeatedly declared that they have no 
money for the adequate expansion of 
elementary education for the mass of tbe 
people would it be justifiable to spead 
enormous sums on a scheme which would 
not give us a real residential University 
but only a few residential Government 
Colleges with a few other Colleges thrown 
in if they consented to their removal ? Vte 
do not think Directly or indirectly 
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Goternment revenues are derived from the 
labours ,of peasants and other working 
sections offthe mass of the people. And 
.when Government practically confess their 
.inability to provide free elementary educa- 
tion for the people,— a thing which has 
beea done in most civilised countries— and 
therefore have begun^to allow legislation 
permittmglocal bodies to taxtbemselvcsfor 
providing such education, how could large 
amounts from the public treasury be spent 
fofiSuch'a pon-esseatial purpose as the 
. — ^removal of Colleges to a suburban area ? 

Something hke a real residential Univcr- 
'sityj can ' be provided ,bj-y removing all 
Calcutta Colleges to the suburban area. 
And in that case the disadvantages dwelt 
,upon in the* paragraphs guoted from the 
London University Commission’s Report 
wonid be minimised. ' But who is to find 
the money ? The missionary and onaided 
Colleges cannot meet the cost by them- 
selves, even if they consentc<i to the 
removal or were forc^ to consent. Govern- 

• ment must dad all < or the balk of the 
money. 'This would mean far heavier and 

* mare unjustifiable expenditure from state 
revenues than if only three Government 
Colleges were removed. We do not think 
Govemmeat would be able to find the 
money even if. they desired to do so, at 
least for a generation to come. Aod after 
'all, an expansion of the activities of the 
University, and the erection of suitable 
.buildings for Colleges and residences for 
teachers and students, in the town sites 
of the University, and the Colleges, would 
invoice less cost than the proposed re- 
moval. 

The proposed removal means more or 
less the founding of a new University. 
Ouc Government do not seem to be suf- 
ficiently rich for it. Nor can we expect 
large subscriptions like those which have 
preceded the founding of some new Univer- 
sities in England. Sir Edward T. Cook, 
journalist and author, writes ; 

"Large subscriptions have been forthcofning Cor 
purposes of the new uairersilies, Soave 
Idea of the scale of local benefactions nay be gathered 
from the fact that the ralue of site, buildtog and 
endowmeots, at the time when they severally applied 
for .University chartefs, was— Liverpool, £673,000 
(Rs. to 09,. oool^ Manchester, £587,000 (Rs. 8,805^000) 
and Birmingham, £639,000 (Rs, 95854)00). Biriniog- 
ham. 'finding its endowments insufficient for its now 
more spacioas schemes, secured from the City Cono- 
eil only other day aa annual grant of /t$, 000 
(Rs, 2254)00).'’ , , .1 


There is anotherr point of view /from 
which the proposed removal must be con- 
sidered. Itris the'point lof, view oKtlie 
cost of the residential system to students. 
That 'residential iCoJleffes or Universities 
■aru more expensive' tojstudents than non- 
residential ones requires no demonstration. 
Our students are for the most part poor. 
The cost of residential -colleges would be 
prohibitive to tliem.j.Even in rich America, 
.where the State Universities are free ;and 
s^ere in Univemitj; towns opportunities 
for sell-support being available. ;manj 
students maintain themselves, by 7 their 
own^'labour, ,it has been felt that for 
eoabling the bulk of young men and .young 
women to receive higher education eeonev 
mically in their home-towns, Universities 
are required in each municipality where 
they do not exist. E&r this reason an 
association has been formed for the estab- 
lishment of such* universities and several 
such have already been founded, as we 
have shown in a previous number from 
the Report of the U. S. A. Education Com- 
missioner. In ScotlaDd'''the Universities 
are not residential like Oxford aniJCam- 
bridge ; and the Scots are a better and 
more numerously educated people than 
the English. In the Scottish Universities 
the sons of ploughmen sit side by side with 
the sons ol rich people to receive higher 
education. In Wales, there is a movement 
afoot to make education in colleges free. 
In the London University >Commi3sion’s 
Fmal Report, the redaction of -College fees 
has been recommended for the purpose of 
bringiug higher education within the reach 
of larger' sections of the peojlle. None ol 
the modem British Ualvcrsiries are re- 
sidential like Oxford and Cambridge ^ Berlin, 
Paris and many other famous Universities 
are not residential. It canuot.i thereftre, 
be urged that higher education cannot be 
imparted unless you have an Oxford or a 
Cambridge in a Calcutta suburb. 

To show what large sums of money 
were required for founding some of the new 
universities in England, we have quoted 
above some figures given by Sir Edward 
T- Cook. Why did the well-to-do people of 
England make such munificent dona- 
tions ? Sir Edward T. Cook writes : — , ' 

•\Vbai is the conviction of nbich such large pro* 
Tisioa of money is the eipressioD The activities 
ofa Uoiversuy have, as Professor Raleigh says, come 
lo_be recognised as "esseotial ip a fall-groara csuni- 
ajnl civilisation," and from bach place in (nm the 
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cry ha« gone op farh University for the ciiy, of the 
city^m the city” nit ' , 

Why is bur Calcutta. University not to be 
for the city, of the citj, la the City ? Why 
are our numerous sons of the poor not • to 
have the highest university education 
dwelling in the honses of their parents in 

That all men are entitled to hare oppor- 
tunities for 'edubatiog -themselves to ns 
high a' level as they' are intelleclaally 
capable of, is now no longerdispnte^n 
any civiltsra Country. The war has * made 
this truth more widcly'recognised than • 
before. The inaugural address of the last 
session of the Edinburgh Philosophical Ins- 
titution was delivered on November 1 last 
by Dr. Walter Page, the United States 
Ambassador. He snokc on "The American 
Edncational Ideal." 

lie cxpresied ihe indebiedntsi of the Uai(«< 1 
S«i«5 to Scotland for «» atrong educational unrahe 
The old Scounh idea that every man « m eoliued to 
have hi* inicl'eetoal life ijuickeaed, and that other old 
Seetluh idea that any true education *r»i a piocet* 
of boiidioR character a* welt at of imparimg roio^a 
lioo-'Piote eternal aed fundieiental irutns, 
underlay the educat onal ttrociure alike of Scotliiid 
and of the United State* made the coontiie* stto 
qaile a* much at the Scoitnh btoM that tn »o 
large a part < f the betl population ol the ItepuWic. 
The Uaitertity carried lit activitlet to every part <4 
the commonnealth, to that the people had tome to 
believe ihat the Umveriity vrit rot merely a place 
where a limited number «< "p^r''* *"'*ht go to te 
ceive the benefit of higher teaming but that it wa» the 
orgaeiting centre for the inteltectual.indotlni1.eed 

commercial aetiTitiet of the whole btate It bckwgtd 

to every body 

a ’taw tmtto ik ntg woatu. 

Tbai tytiem wa« a new ihmg in the world in ibat 

It aimed to reveh crery dweller la the commonwealth. 
Wheie would they find oiher coratneaiiie* in which 

every human creatnre r^arded the ichooli et thing* 

lot hit or her owo vte, not fw the use of the nch only, 
or the lortonate, nr the bnllitnl, or the pnvdegcd. hot 
for the ute of all pertoot outnde the gto<t aJd mad* 
houtet, and precitcly on the iime coodtiontl Edo 
canon had ceaied to be regarded at a privilege or et 
a chanty t i! wai a right. Thi* tytiem that he had 
ventured to rati American, )a the fulnett of 1 1 deve- 
lopment. did CuiM the three pillari of a free Mate- 
general Inlellgeoce, one judgment, aed a geDetally 
diffated protpeniy A democracy wa* at beU a 
cWmvy inttroraent of governmeiiv The most that 
could he aaid for it wit that ii «ai test cismry than 
any other It became exact and tniitworihy in pro- 
portion to the tiocetiiy and eareflenee with which 
tath a plan at this wat cirrlcd-cnit. Thcrcrove it 
wai that while the coloiial AmtricandcnrontiraifKi 
^ democrary hid tomewhere, at tome time, roinm |. 
ted alMhc abtnrd teituket in the foort caWdaa, it 
had not committed any capl'al tnUuVe. The teem 


The Allies have repeatedly declared that 
they arc fighting for the establishment of 
democracy throughout the world Dr. 
Page's address shows what sort of prepa- 
ration is needed for a democracy to be a 
successful eipenment. Viscount llaldSne’s 
recent address at Chelmsford on f'Educa- 
tionnnd Democrncy" also shows what is 
required It shows, too, that for the deve- 
lopment of indnstnes also, for which many 
people appear to care more than for a 
liberal eaucation, the litghest education, 
in the widest commonaltyspread, is needed. 
Let us quote Viscount Haldane. 

The other announcement filled him with gtidnes*. 
Irwat the ileiermia^tion of the Labour Party in their 
recontiructtd progrt nine to couple bfain with hand. 
There wat a cloie connection between the tebool* and 
democracy There were member* of the Laboor 
Party«who dnj not want thii education until we had 
a tocial fcveluuon, bectut* (they »aid) any new ay*- 
tern of educanon wi wtd only be evploited lythe e*pi 
t»li*t* Thiwe uere belitefl view*, Indostty depend- 
ed latgely on InovOedie Tie a-oiVer bad to be a 
thinkev it would nr-i do fur him mttely to •hotel 

eoait. but lo know whj he wa* doing il He /nv" 
think jo»t at ihe proleMiontl man Mhcughtl ih«l 
would t.ite him an inierevt in his woiV and lend fo 
break down the barrier* lepiranng the "eiluealed" 
from Ihe'unediictied” elascrt 

did not know what we bad done by tianiit* 
ourdemociacy in educanon. There wat a vatleettr- 
•oie of latent amongii boy* and eirli which trugVl 
eonlam the Wait*, the KeltiBs, the Faraday*, the 
great d «r«\ciett, some of whom bad risen fiom hum- 
ble origin Tlie only mean* of selecting exceptional 
talent where It exiiied wai to gire geniui US chance 
Tl ere might be geniui In tbebriinof the child of the 
taboorer ai in the brain of the child of a lord, and if 
that talent never maiored it was a creai loss tolhe 
Slate 

it wa* a deluiion to suppose all people were eijuat. 
Therefore Ihtre must be competition and naturJ 
selection , but today aelection was according to cU»»- 
Opportunities were withheld The ideal of oar new 
system ihnuld becq I liity of educational opportuniifi 
V>*i»g every child a chance of rising, whatever its or- 
cumtlances. to the higl est. And here came indeonw 
cracy ^Ne Should hate an itistncracy, but it would 
be an atistocracy of talent, the elite ot demoetkey, 
which would ki J the other aristocracy {Laughter ) ” 

The world was awak ng lo the importance e^ cdu- 
cati^ A fiiend told him that if Oeimany had goee 
cm for ten year* fiom the date the war broke cart, 
lead ng in her peaceful educational mtUiodi, she 
would hare been haid to overtake \Ve*i*n«t'« 
bad been awakened from our slumbers— let o* see eair 
lirrp* were trimmed and rt-idy. 

We ought not to go in lor any cxtcTT>al» 
of etlucation vchicli would prevent poof 
and middle class stmtents from bang 
Ittglily educated. Asv\c have said above 
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n speaking of law students, in like manner 
many other students, too, maintain them 
selves by private tuition and other jobs 
Soraehave their meals in thehouses of chan 
table persons andatcharitableiostitutions 
All such students —and they have' perhaps 
as good brains as the sons of the more well 
to-do — Viouldbe cutoif from the advan 
tages of higher education in a snhurbau 
residential university That they are not 
a negligible factor will appear from the 
consideration shown m the Dacca univer 
sity scheme ior poor Musalman students 
*Poor Madrasah sttid«ata are not lufreqaeotlr 
housed and supported br ehantabie persona ooder 
the jagir system and consequeatlj manj will not 
be able to live in College It will be tbe dutr of the 
authorities of the Muhaiamadan College to see that 
those who Ire in jagirs or otherwise oatside the 
college are properly looked after by responsible 
persons 

Though the Dacca schem- did not make 
a similar exception in favour of poor 
Hindu students which it ought to nave 
done, its recognition of the claims of 
poverty m the case of even one sect shows 
that we must not forget the poor in our 
ambitious projects for the well to do It 
IS not known whether it would be possible 
for the suburban nmversity to make such 
exceptions in the case of poor stadeots 
residing in Calcutta, nor whether its dts 
tance from the city would enable them to 
attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot They would either be excluded alto 
gether from the advantages of higher 
education lu the residential university, or 
would not be able to contribute to the 
growth of corporate life and share in its 
benefits 

A residential university of the kind 
we may expect to have may have many 
advantages which need not be dwelt 
■ttpun a't'ieng'fn 'X'nose who can aHord to 
pay for it, may have it, but not at the 
expense of the general taxpayer, though 
we are sure it is not good lor the sons of 
the well to-do to be deprived of the com 
panv, contact and competition of poor 
students If there be a residential system 
for the nch, there ought to be and must be 
lull non residential provision of under 
graduate and post graduate teaching for 
the poor * 

If pn\ ate colleges removed to the build 
mgs lu the uniicrsity area constructed for 
them by Govemment, Government would 
certainly impose ^n them such conditions 
os would further restrict their freedom of 


speech and writing and participation in 
public affairs making their position m this,^ 
respect almost the same as that of Govern 
ment servants Would that be desirable 
eitherfor the country or for the profess- 
ors themselves’ Would they like it’ 
And then^jt ought also to be considered 
whether men who cannot live their /ull life 
in all legitimate ^rections are likely to be 
able to exert b“‘neficial infiueoce on the 
students to the extent that they are 
canahle of 

The most important of the objects for 
which the remov al is propo^sed is certainly 
“the growth of corporate university life ” 
As removal to an area outside Calcutta 
was suggested in the report submitted by 
the committee appointed to enquire into 
the Presidency College fracas, and as that 
suggestion was made to prevent the 
alleged spread of revolutionary ideas 
among students, it may not he unfair to 
infer that the proposed removal owes its 
ongin at least as much to the political 
ideas and aims of the bureaucracy as to 
any regards for the educational needs of 
the country We cannot accept these, 
gregation of students from centres of so 
called * unrest ’ as the true remedy for re 
volutionary ideas Tbs spread of revolu 
tionary ideas connot be prevented by seerc- 
gallon or repressive methods It should be 
remembered too, that * Unrest" is a sign 
of life It IS ID the air, and cannot be pre 
vented or suppressed by external means , 
no such attemptonght to be made It is 
not identical with revolutionary propa- 
gandism The most effective and only true 
means of combating revolutionary propa 
gaoda IS to remove those impediments 
HI the way of political, social and economic 
cxpansiou which favour such propaganda 
TSe cannot 'nave a resihentidt umversity 
like Cambridge in India under present 
circusmstances Cambridge is a full and 
complete fragment of England m its m 
tellectual, civic and social life They have 
no Risley circular there There is freedom 
of thought and expression and teaching 
there at least there was before the war 
and will be after It There is full intellec 
tual life Students and professors there do 
not labour under apy special civic and 
political disabilities ihey can take part 
in elections, and discuss politics lu their 
papers They are not cut off from the 
civic life of the country The restnctious 
imposed upon the students there are for 
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moral and educational purposes only — but 
not meant to ser\e any ulterior political 
ptirpose of a foreign bureaucracy Here 
the segregation of students in a residential 
university avould proceed partly at any 
rate from a political motive and would 
result in cutting them off from the civic 
and political life of the country even more 
completely than at present That would 
not be good for them, that would not be 
good for the country becaus- tli-*y are 
our future cit 2 ens We cannot have here 
Unions and Debating Societies like 
thbse of Oxford and Cambrige th* nnrsenes 
of England s future statesmen 

There haie been and are thinkers and 
men of ideas and ideals among our profes 
sors But the university not being free as 
regards thought expression teaching and 
studies, most of the really original minds 
among them have but seldom had scope 
for their originality in their relations with 
their students Can economics be taught 
and discussed here as it ought to be m the 
opinion of independent Indian economists’ 
Cad political science be taught and discuss 
ed os ind«endent political thinkers w ould 
like to ? Can history be taught as it ought 
to be BKording to onginal workers in 
ntstory ? Are Sir J C Bose s biological 
d'tpoveries Mvered by any of our courses 
of study ? Corporate university life is of 
value mainly for its intellectual, moral 
social advantages But such is th“ 
fmedom enjoyed by the university tbatin 
the University Institute a lleugah antho 
ress was prevented from reading a paper 
to Us members on the ‘Message of bic 
Rabindranath Tagore as it was alleged 
that was a controversial topic 1’ In the 
city of Calcofta however, people still 
so much liberty nnder British Rule 
that they [mcluding students] can meet 
MU discuss the merits and dements of 
t ^“thor's works and they can even 
hear his songs, poetry and addresses from 
□IS own lips 

In no conntry can the professors of any 
university arrogate to themselves all wis 
dom ami all the excellences of man But 
the students m free countnes can get from 
‘heir professors the best that they arc 
capable of giving, and they can aUo get 
stimulus and uenve inspiration Trom 
others llerc though our professors are 
not nlwavs free to give the best that they 
are capable of the students at present can 
benefit by listening to the addresses of 


other capable men in the city and by Coo 
tact with them If they arc kept segre 
gated m a suburbaa area, they will lose 
this advantage 

Yanous restrictions may bc imposed 
upon stndents m residence in the university 
area but m free countnes where the 
resi lential system prevails the advantages 
of corporate life are a compensation for 
such curtailment of freedom In India how 
ever, until we become a self ruling people, 
there cannot be such compensation Cor. 
porate 1 fe alone is not enough , it may 
not ID itself be beneficial Prisoners mja^l 
have a sort of corporate life and so have 
sojdiers m barracks In universities every 
thing depends on the persons who exert 
mfluenct upon the stndents and the charac 
ter of that influence At present who are 
the dom niting figures m our university’ 
And by what methods do they maintain 
their ascendancy * lias anybody received 
great thonghts new ideas moral impetus 
fruitful suggestions or epoch mnkiog 
inspirations Irom them ’ Do they repre- 
sent any side or aspect of the Indian re 
nasccnce ’ Is it not by nstuteoess Sifid 
exercise of patronage by appeaho'^tomen a 
love of money nnd position that ascend 
ancy IS mamtamed m our University? 

. •? nioral influence on students 

of all lliTV'J Uhatis thetr resulting idea 
ofthcartofsueceedmgmlife? IsiheUdl 
^rsityio the suburbs going to be under 
this sort of elevating influence in its cor 
porate existence ? i 

In England the teachers nnd the taught 
b long to one society nnd one nation , 
they liave or can have a common social 
life The aim of the teachers'is so to teach 
and so to stimulate and inspire the minds 
students that they may ev en surpass 
their teachers Is that the mm here with 
our European professors ? Is that the ob 
ject of Government ? No What kind of 

common corporate or social life can there 

DC When European professors occupy a 
superior position nnd Indian professors 
«o inferior m( ) -Jeilhcr Ind.in prote 
sots nor Indian students ore looked upon 
by Enropean professors as their political 
and social equals At present the former 
s^nu their time outside College hours 
among their social equals and frel their 
p^itical and social infenonty during 
Coll^i. hours Should they have to lire 
Univemity area ‘along with the 
EUropeaa professors, they would be coni 
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tantly reminded of theic mfenor position 
This would undoubtedly contribute to the 
growth of a corporate Umrersity life In 
hi3 minute of dissent appended to the 
Dacca University Committee s report Dr 
Sir Rash Behary Ghose said 
' Though 1 am strongly m fivour of Ihe introduction 
of a large Sutop an element I am bound to say lhat 
if ihe object of a res dent al Un rers ty is to foster 
a corporate 1 fe and a feel ng of comr»desh p I donbi 
very much whether putt ng ihe 'European and the 
tnd an professors into separate pens i» ihe best way 
to alia n It ** 

One of the mam objecls of a University 
is to impart knowlraae ti^m the intel 
lect and cn’tblc the mind to seek and dis 
cover new truths Another main object 
IS to produce men of character la oraer 
to develop nod stccngtheix the cUacactec, 
it IS necessary to isolate and protect the 
young from e\il influences to some extent 
But complete isolation is not desirable , 
for the students are in their future careers 
to be men of the world, not hermits or 
monks Thej are to acquire knowledge 
of the world, and to £»e good and do good 
in «iwte of opposing forces Therefore even 
m a rc«id€«ti il University there should be 
provided, under proper safeguards, poiots 
of contact with the life of the town and 
the country The students cannot other 
wise be men of robust character , they 
may have only what Macaulay calls ‘ \ale 
tudinanan airtue Will such points of 
Contact exist in the proposed university 
area ? 

Character has two sides, a 'negative 
and a positive one The negative aspect 
''is that a man should refrain from indul 
pug m vice or m doing harm to others 
&.C. This ensures the harmlessness of a 
man But the world cannot go on with 
on\y harmless men Men mnst also be 
doers they must do good, and combat 
and destroy evil Only men who love 
their fellow men can develop tins positive 
side of character to the full Tins love 
both finds scope m and springs from social 
service Even a residential unuersity 
should afi'ord opportunities for such 
service At present our students have such 
opportunities to some extent in the city 
Will these contmuc’to exist m th* Umrer 
Sitvarea? 

Another great object of a University 
IS to produce good and useful citizens 
Therefore a unit erjity should have points 
of contact with the administration of the 


country and its civic and jfbUtical life Even 
our grownup Pen have very little direct 
power to mould the political and civic 
life of the country, and our students, 
ail Is it not vain to dream of having an 
Oxford or Cambndge m Bengal wnthout 
all the features and 'the ngfats and pnvi 
leges of Oxford and Cambndge ^ , 

In a residential unuersity the thing 
that IS laid stress npon is that it is^ sort 
of family m which the tie of relationship 
IS the common pursuit of knowledge It 

15 a body composed of the discoverers and 
the learners of truth, of thetcachers and the 
taught, of the trainers and thetrained, of 
disciples and masters Men of different 
races creeds complexions or-castes may 
be there but these distinctions are either 
\gwoted and lost sight of or occupy a 
very snrbordmate place in men s thought 
Thus the atmosphere becomes liberalising 
humanising and unifying We bare already 
shown how the political circumstances-of 
India stand in the way of durhaving such 
an atmosphere Another great obstacle 

16 that the elements of separation and 
dissension m our midst are not allowed to 
die a natural death On account also of 
the Government s declared policy of reli 
gious neutrality and other causes any 
residential system uoder ofBcial auspices, 
and coutrol caoaot but enforce sectarian 
and caste distinctions and restrictions in a 
more rigid form than is observable in their 
ordinary relaxed condition m the country 

There is one very important matter 
which is not referred to either m th“ terms 
of reference of the Commission or their 
questions though it is of vital importance 
to the country There is not sufHcient 
accommodatioQ m our colleges for all the 
students who seek admission there And 
new colleges cannot under present condi 
tions be established in sufHcient numbers 
What then can b* done to meet the 
desire of students for knowledge and 
degrees? We know that a distinction 
IS drawn and exists between education 
nod the mere acquisition of know 
ledge from books But lothe absence of 
facilities for giving young wen and w omen 
an ideal education surely the mere acquist 
tion of knowletlgc from books is valuable. 
Many graduates of ideal universities who 
continue to acquire knowledge after leavmg 
the university do so at least partly from 
books This knowledge is not valueless 
As we cannot provide colleges for all 
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would-be sbudeuts, tiiid as our college 
stadeuts, too, leara mostly from books, 
we think our university should confer 
external degrees in Arts upon private can- 
didates after, examination as Lonio i Uni- 
versity does.' This Is not an ideal arrange- 
ment. Bat it originated in rich and civilised 
London, not in Timbaitoo, and the London 
University Commission’s Final Report, 
printed in 1913, says i***“\Vhen the umver- 
'sity is enabled to offer the highest univer- 
sjty education at a really moderate cost, 
as part ol a national policy, which will 
make all the. universities more accessible 
to the poor but capable student, the 
demand for external degrees will begin to 
fall away. Meanwhile they must continue, 
and the University of London, as their 
• originator, must remain responsible for 
their award." [Analysis of para. 391- ] 
As in Bengal the Commissiou does not 
propose to off«r the highest university 
. wu«tioa at a really moderate cost, 
making the Calcutta university more 
accessible to the poor but capable student, 
and as the demand fot knowledge nnl 
degrees continues to grow, external de- 
crees should bs granted. 

In their sixth question the Cooiotssioa 
want to know what callings and profes- 
* * are necessary for service to and ad 
•at of India and for which a high 
> _ ui training is require I. As InJia 

is~'like a continent m every respect, 
climate, fauna, flora, minerals, &c , and 
requires the services of all classes of pro- 
fessional men aud skilled and unskilled 
workers, we are rather puzzled to ascer- 


tain what callings and prolesslons 
are not required here. We should there- 
fore say tint in a lditioa^ to the callings 
and professions existing in India, there 
should bs all those which cxistin civilised 
countries generally. In Bengal particu- 
larly. CO umeree, agriculture, forestry, 

g eology, mineralogy, metallurgy, economic 
otany, pharmacy, chemical and mining 
ioduitnes, and mechanical and naval en- 
gici*ering should be taught. The need 
ofth: last will be dear from the following 
extracts frqm an article on "Our Shipping 
and Ship.builJing" contributed 'to the 
Modern Review for February, 1003, by the 
late Mr. G V. Joslii 

"We hsre na (hippias of oar own of Ibenewtr 
paUcra— aa sadiig vcikIi nod no itenta-abipr— 
•TfuUUt for ten sernce Tbe retalt la, that the 
traatport, we hare almoit exclneirelj to depend on 
ID onr lottrcourie with coantnes oreriea, !a oecea- 
aard; foreign (liippins , and tbe price we hare to 
par for (seb foreign aid i« on a rough eilimate about 
2S croree of ropeee a year Sea'^erTiee enbraet* 
gooda traSe, paireager traffic and tbe conveyaoee of 


(DMtIy bold 2 or a fallati a year. The 
average oaoaber of new ibipe bsilt 1* IS^ofleet Zban 
60 tool each .end tbe agmyate capital laid out 
per annum on new eliip-buildlog may be pnt ot 
between fire and ait lakbe of topee* " 

"A van »ea board extending over a length of 4,000 
iDile* with a thoueand harbour* and lecure anchor- 
.oo't iiBpnriant and protperooi porii, Uny 
and flonriibiug marl*, crowded with our onp *Uip». 

•o'l brigi ani'bargee; and each with a 
*bl|^bu>1difig yard of It* own aod with a nuaerons 
■ealanag population, Iiriog In coofort by the 
iiiouetry.— 39W— and that, too. under the rnleofa 
oatioD, tbe greatetl >ea powered the world, ^pre>eat- 
•og a lad »c«ne of deiolatiuo— a fiCtoraf Sahara." 


HISTORY OF ■‘'HE CALCUrri UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
AND CURRICULA (1857.190G) 

. ARTS EXAMINATIONS— CALCUTTA UNIVE RSITY. 


EsTHANCE BXAbllVATIOS. 

T he Senate of the Calcutta University 

was constituted in ISSTaod the bye- 
laws ond regulations were dratvo up 

in Septem^rof that yevr. The course of 
studies laid-down for the Hntrance Ex- 
nniin.'vtion, composed the following sub- 
jects 

English I A second Un»o*ge . Huturylnd Geo- 


RTaphy, M.ihemaiics!— ’Anihmitie, Algebra. Geo- 
MvfhanicO ; rnd Natural butory {Zoology and 
vegeuble Fhyiiology). 

Shoft1y*^ftcr the p^ibhontion ol this 
Curriculum, it was found that the staodard 
ti^ii"^'" • j ’'j®? highftoditwaseven- 
exclude Tloologr, Vegc- 
table Ihysiology nnd alechanics from the 
Lnlrancc test. In this connection, Mr. W. 
Oordoukoiiag.theu holding the office of 
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the Director of Public Instruction, wrote 
thus 10 his report for 1857-58 * — 

"Certain il is that sotie of the most experienced 
friends of education think that by excluding Natural 
Science from the eornculim of our schools (as in 
effect tve have done) we have thrown awa^ an oppor 
tunity of improving the tone and habit of the native 
mind and of sowing m this country the seeds of that 
true progress which marks the present age in the 
West," ^ 

The subjects of the Entrance Examina- 
tion were thhs reduced to four lu 1838, 
VIZ, (1) English, (2) A second language, 
(3) History and Geography, (4) Mathema- 
tics (Anthraetic, Algebra and Geometry) 
These subjects-remamed almost unchanged 
till 1876, when the elements of Physical 
Geography were for the first time included 
in the Geography course and Mensuration 
formed a subject of study m addition to 
Geometry 

In 1888 the University of Calcutta was 
moved to institute an altematu e Entrance 
Examination (m accordance with the re- 
commeadatioa of the Education Commis- 
sion of 1882) iQ which the subjects of 
Iddjifuage and literature would be replaced 
by mecHhmeal draw mg and the elements 
of physics and cheratstry. ^The Senate 
rejectra the proposal for an alternative 
Entrance Exammatioo, but introduced a 
little elementary science into the course os 
a substitute for mensaratiua and made 
drawing an extra and'Optional sab)ect. 

In 1906, changes -of a comprehensive 
character were introduced by which every 
candidate was compelled to take Eoglisb, 
Mathematics, a classical language and n 
vernacular language He was also re- 
quired to take two more subjects chosen 
from History, Geography and Mechanics. 
Classics of a more* advanced standard or 
Mathematics of a more, advanced stan- 
dard 

The following extract from the proceed- 
ings of the Government of India dated the 
11th ^August 1U06, explains the changes 
^brought about in "the raatricnlation course 

“Its rann object IS lo secure that every candidate 
who matriculates wilt be likely to praRt by more 
advanced stud et If greater thoroughaels is to be 
demauded the course miut be simplified If loo 
many subjects were prescribed, all of them will be 
indifferently learned. The regulations therefore pro 
ceed oc the pnne pie that whatever subject is required 
of a cand dale must be knnwu thurnughly up to an 
appropriate Standard. In Lngtvsh. for tumpte, they 
dispense wuh regulai* textbMks but provide data 
number of books will bu recommended m order to 
indicate the standard up to which candidates wiH be 


expected to have read The examination will be held 
not in a prescribed portion of English literature, but 
IQ tbe English language os used in daily life It will 
be a test of the ability of candidates to write clear 
simple and correct English and of their inielligeDt 
comprebensioo of modem English anplied to'(amiliar 
subjects The memory will be less heavily burdened 
than under the present .system and ihe^e will be 
greater scope for the exercise of general inielligeoce. 
Similar pnnaples are applied to the courses in Matbe 
malics and in the classicd languages In making 
the candidate’s own Vernacular compulsory for Mat 
ncoiatian, the committee have adopted the unanimous 
recommendations of the Indian Unirersities Com 
mission For candidates whose Vernacular is Hot one 
of those recognised, the alternatirb (laper will be 
allowed in English composition, French or German 

English history has been resersed/or the Inter 
mediate Examination in arts, and this redaction of 
the course has rendered it possib'e to require m 
addition to the History of India some knowledge of 
the present administration of British India and of the 
progress of India under British rule. This subject 
will be treated in a test book prepared by the Univer 
sity Candidates who take up History will be allowed 
to submit their wnswers id English or in their own 
VeroaenUr This will enable the student to read the 
History of India in his mother tongue and wilt render 
tbe study both more aiiractive and more proStable 
At the matriculation stage students do not know 
^glish well enough to be able to read History^ that 
Unguagt with advantage and are tempted to have 
recourse to Keys and summaries of leading events 
which admit of being committed to memory bat which 
fail to arouse any intelligent interest in thessbject.'* 

First Arts CraMisATiON. 

Tbe First Arts Examiaation t\as insti- 
tuted in 1861 The stibject5» prescribed for 
tbe examination were — 

(0 Engisb, (2) Ooe of the langutges prescribed 
for the Entrance Euniinalioa (includin); Classical as 
well as Vernaculirk (3) History, (4) Maihematics, and 
I5) Mentat and Moral Philosophy 

In 1864 an important change took 
place both m the F A. and B A. Examina- 
tions The vernacular language whujh 
was alternative to classical language was 
removrf from the course and a classical 
language was made compulsory 

In 1872, Science (Chemistry) was for 
the first time introduced in the cumcnla of 
the First Arts Examination as alternative 
to Psjchology. 

In 1882, Physics was ^nttodneed as a 
compulsory subject and Chemistry was dis 
continued, till in 1888, Chemistry was 
added to Physics and both were made 
compulsory / 

In 1906, a Science course was intro- 
duced as alternative to the Arts coarse and 
thecourse of studies underwent a complete • 
change. The examinations came ito ’ 
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known as ‘Intermediate Exammation m , 
Arts’ and ‘Intermediate Examination m 
Science.’ < 

. , The following subjects were prescribed 
lor the examinations • 

In arts Jo Seiceee , 

(1) Engl|$h .(DEoglish 

(2) Composition lu one (2) Composition lo n 

of the following Vernacn YernaeoUr langoage (as 
lar languages — in the aria esamlnatioii) 

Bengalee Hindi, Uriya, (3) Chemistry 

Aisamesej Urda, Barmese, (4) Mathematic* or 

Modem Armenian Physic* — • . , , 

(3) (4) (5) Three of (5) Any one of Ibe fol 

the following snhiecta of lowing iubjecta •* 
which 2 atlea*t most be {\) Mntbem*tics(ifdot 
from gronp A — taken up a* 4lh anbject) 

Group A iB) Physics (if rot 

(A) One of the follow taken up as itbauhjectt 

log languages — (C) Botany 

Saoskrit, Pah, Arabic- (D1 Zoology 

• Persian, Hebrew, Classic (El Geology 

a1 Armenian, Greek, Latin, (F) Geography 

Frtoch German (G) Pliys.otogy 

(B) History 

(C) Lhgle 

(D) Mathematics 

Group D 
tA) Physic* 

(8> Cbeoiistry 

(B| Botany 
(P) Zoology 
^ (Gl Geology 

On the subject ol the Intermediate in 
^ '•■fa the Government of India Rcsoluiioa of 

A „ 1006, says •— v. 

‘‘After a student has matrlcnUted he Is allowed to 
proceed either to a degree m Arts or a degree la 
Science The Committee* hare decided that Ihe 
examinatiOD fur Arts sendeots cannot be In all respect 
IdentKal with the Intermediate Eiamloatloo for 
Science stadenli Ifaproper standard is to be maio 

tamed at the examination for Baclielar of Science, it 

'Is essential that the student should begin In norae 
measure to specinhie In Scientlhc subjects at the In 
terraedmte stage This can not be secur^ if acieoce 
students are burdened at that stage with ■ lar|:e 
namber ofliterary aubjeets At the same time It will 
be obsereed that a certain amount of purely literary 
training w also prescribed lor them The principle of 
bifurcation at the Intermediate stage Is supported by 
the precedent of the CnieersUr of London 

* The Intermediate Examination in Science is not 
anexamloatino in *cienti6esnbjrets alone It i* felt 
that it wocH not be to the real adeantageof the 
atndente to be deprleed of all literary training at ao 
cB'ly a stage of their nuleersity career The examina- 
tion therefore will be partle literary and parlir acien 
tific Eeery candidate will b* examined m the Eng 
> ah tangnage and literature and In kernacufar F<Mn> 
position up to the standard prcKrlbed for the intet 
mediate Eiamination lo Arts 

• The Calcutta Umrersily Kegulallon* Commiltee 

appnlnted in 1900 to assist the Coxernment of India 


B.A. ElAinSATlOSV- 

The subject prescribed iu 1857 for the 
B A. Examination were — 

(1) Engltih (2) A second language fa classical or 
Tcmaculan, (d) History, (4) Mathematics and Natural 
Pbitoxophy, IS] Physical Science, (Chemistry, Animal 
Physiology and Physical Geography) (6) Mental and 
Moral Science . 

In 1864, the vernacular was removed 
from the course and a classical language 
WAS made compulsory and physical science 
was divided into 4 groups one of which 
was required to be taken These gronps 
were (a) Geometry and Optics, (b) Elc- 
meots of Inorganic Chemistry and Electn- 
city, (c) Elements of Zoology and Com- 
parative Physiology, (d) Geology and Phy- 
sical Geography - i' 

In 1871, n committee was appointed to 
report on the best mode of introducing the 
study of Natural and Physical'Science into 
schools and colleges The report of the 
committee was received m July 1871. 
Copies of the report were areolateo to the 
Director of Public Instrnction, 'Pnnapals 
of Colleges, and other gentlemen interested 
ID education sjn December, after long dnti 
earnest deliberation, theSyndicateoppoiat- 
cd a sub committee"to draw up a seneme 
In Aon! 1872 the new regulations were 
passcil by the Senate Regarding tins 
measure, .Mr R C Bayley,* then holdinff 
the office of tlie V ice Chancellor of the 
Calcutta Umversityr made the following 
speech in his convocation address — 

• Annthtr mraxure of very great importance ii now, 

*, f si'll aoxion* diicusiioo* nearly 
ripe for oceiriou " 

It Is one which trenches on the grcutcnatroTcrsy 
which bar o^upied for many year* the atlentfoii 
oftome of the ableil of bring tcholars rl* , the 
prop-T place which the teaching of the Flijncal 
Soi^e ahouU o«upy in theVdocalioual Sjitem ’ 

Thiala indred n eontrorerfy which as it ha* hero 
conducted louche* alt the primary axiom* opoa 
which exwtini, Scheme* of CJncalioa hare been 
formed 

Without howtTer attempting ta decide the 
abitract qneitiuni iorolred in the dlrcuMion, the A 
Sjod«ale of the Unlrenity aod the Tacolty of Art* 
haTe found themselrri called upon to aolTe some of^ 
the practical probtemi connected with it, which the 
rcquremenli o! the enuatry bare urgenllr forced 
upon their attention We do not deny, on the one 
hand the»uperior merit of what may b- termed a 
purely literary Iraiuiog , e^bilce on the other haild we 
folyadroitthat the «tady of Thyilcal Scieoce* may 
exMlIeni^eutat'uami ** subserTlent to a very 

The broad fact* on which we hare been obliged to 
.r‘ W" that the Sritiioie 
which I had the honour of addreiiing you in thi* 
jdate, Icalkd atteutlou to the eaormoo* 6eld which 
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Ipdla oSered for theatadj- and for practical pnr 
tuttand application of tbe lathe 

brief period which has since elapsed the oeceasitj for 
proTidmg, in the Interest of the tnatc^al advanceajeat 
ofthecoontrf, some greater eocooragement to the 
staclj ofjlhese Kiences has becoifl* so selfeTxdent, 
indeed so pressing that the goTerning body of the 
nniTersiCy has considered It their dutr at oaee to re 
cognirs it. In the second place the adTaneiog Condi 
tioos of many of the Physical Scie(*ces demand from 
those who seek to study them esbanstirely a crrtaio 
amount of what I many call (or w*ot of a better e* 
pTtMion tecbwcai skill— a >ViU wbAb \s inwly to be 
acqn lid sare by early training ‘ 

What It is proposed therefore to do is, I may 
briedy say to follow the example of oor leading 
English universities and to proTide m the First Arts 
Eraminatioo nod in .that lot the Bachelor of Arts 
degree n series of optional standards, rrbieb while 
they maiotaln a certain proportio" of eompalsory 
literary training 4a ail cases yet aSord no ample 
opening for the pursuit of the vaeions branches^of 
Physical Sciences 

‘*This course bath In principle and 1(1 details, will 
lam weir aware be open to attack by critics of ti 
tremcTiew on either side -The substantive reply to 
tbeir criticisms however, simply that wc pretend 
to decide no controversy and seek no merely tbeore 
«ticA] perfection onr s heme is intended to ackoow 
ledge what IS palpably a reqaireraent of theconotry 
In respect to*«dacattoa and to meet tt as far as the 
raeani at onr command permit To dlostrate my 
miauling more clearly, I may mention that it hat been 
very watm|y debated whether eimlar optional 
standards stionld oot be provid'd for the Botrance 
Bsamlnatioo as well as for the two nest higher ex 
aminations Tbe expediency of dong this basb'en 
tirged by those who think that technical training of 
some sort can not be b'gan too early or be too 
widely diffused On the other band it bis been 
■frongty argued that sneh a step eonld oot be taken 
Without SAcriGclng too largely the wider mental 
' trainiug afforded by a mure purely literary course 
of teaching V 

But, the Syndicate and Senate will not be called 
npon to decide between these contending opinions 
for in reality the practical solution of tbeqaestion 
has depeuded on the means of afford ng to the school 
___ and classes which prepare students for the Bnttance 
Bxamiaation, the necessary teaching In Phys cal 
Science It is clearly needless to discnsswbetberedQ- 
cation of this class should be given a withheld natil 
at least it has beeu ascertained whether it is prac 
tically possible to give it, and the better opmtoo 
teems distinctly to be, that even m lower Bengal there 
are simply no means of doing this (of the present ’ 

(Ca/ca(tiS VairerSitx^iaates 

. 1871 72 pp 136 138 ) 

By these regulations, passed by the 
^Senate in 1872, the B A course ttas dirid 
M jnto an Arts and a Science course The 
following subjects ere prescribed — 

»trfs Saeoce 

(1) English I (1) English ... 

(2) A classical language (2) Miyed Mathematics 

(31 Mixed Mathematics (3) Inorganic Chemistty 
(AScS) Two of the follow (4) Physical Geography 
ing — (5) One of the following •- 


(a) Philosophy (a) Physics 

(A) History (A) Zoology 

(c) Anadvanecdcourte (cl Botany 

of Pure Mathematics (rf) Geology 

In 1SS2 anotherchbage was made By 
it the division of the course into two 
branches literary and scientific was retain, 
ed, but the course was greatly reduced It 
included the following subjects for the pass 
degree — 


K 

(1| English 

(3) t bilosophy 

(3) One of the follow 
log I— 

fa) A Ctatst''al langn 
age 

(b) History and Poll 
tieal Economy 

(c) Mathematics 


(1) Eiglish 
{2i Mathematics 

(3) Oueof the follow 
log — 

(a) Physics 
(bl Chemistry 
(e) Geology 


At the same time an Honourrourse was 
mstttnted for those B A candidates who 
aimed at special distinction The Honour 
coarse m each subject included alUbe con. 
tents of the Pass course, so that a can. 
didate who failed to obtain honour might 
still secure hts degre* 

In 1902, the B Sc degree t\as instituted 
In 1906, the B A and B Sc courses were 
entirely separated, the one to beaconti. 
nuatioa of the Intermediate to Acts and the 
other of the Intermediate in Science 

The subjects prescribed for these exami- 
nations were — 

BA 

(1) English 

(2) Composition m a Vernacular ' 

(3&4) Two of the following tabjectf— doe bl 

which at least must beloag to group A 


(a) One of the follow eg laagnages — 

Sanskrit, Pah, Arabic, Persian Hebrew, Classical 
Armeaiao Greek, Latin, French, Geroian 
ib> History 

W Polwicat Economy and Political Philosophy 
(d) Mental and Moral Philosophy 
(«) Mathematics 


(a) Physics 

(b) Chemistry 

(c) physiology 

(d) Botany 
(«) Zoology 

BSe. 

(t) Mathematics 

(2) Physics » 

(3) Chemistry 
Botany 

(5) Geology 

(6) Zoology I 

(7) Psychology 

(8) Experimental Psychology 

Every candidate is to be examined la three of the 
snbjects named above, to be selected by himself 
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Tlie principal changes made »n Ihc 
course of studies for the 15 A Examination 
\%ere \ 

(1) Coinpo* t5ie \eroaeuIaris maileoblRa 

(2) Csnd datts are girtn a greater cho ce of tub- 

^'*(3) PolUieal Economy n treated aa a aepaMte 
aulject nod not aa a I adjunct to the conrae »n n a 

^ U) Frcry cand date haa to falte up Fngl ah and 
VeriaeularCorapos t on nnl two other lobjecta at 
h s choice— one ol wh ch may he a acienl nc aubject 

Honours in Arts 

Honours Examination m Arts was held 
immediately after the B A examination 
Any candidate who passed the B A ex 
ammation within 4 academical years from 
the date of his passing the Entrance Ex 
ammation was examined at the Honours 
Fxaminatian next ensuing or at that of the 
following year m one or more ol thefol 
lowing hranches — »• 

II) Lteguagea 

ill Mcnul aod Moral Pb lotophy 

(4) Mathemat ca 

(SI^Natoral aad Phya eat Sc «sc< 

The successful candidates were arranged 
m three classes in order of proficiency, and 
the degree of M A was cooferred on them 
with Honours in Arts mentioned in the 
certificates to distinguish them from or 
dtnary M A $ The institution of nn 
Honours coarse and a Pass couw m the 
B A examination in 18SJ, led to the nboli 
tion of Honours in the A 

M A Examination 

The M A degree of the Calcutta Unwer 
sity was instituted under the Uoivcrsity 
Regulations ol 18’i7, hut It was not till 
3803 that the first batch of candidates 
appeared at the examination The degrw 
was conferred on tw o classes of cnndi 
dates Those who passed the Honours 
Examination after taking their 15 A degree 
w ithm 4- academical years from the date of 
their passing the Entrance Examination 
were given the M A degree witbont ntiy 
further examination , but those who were 
debarred under the 4 year rule from ob- 
taining honours were admitted to the 
Honours Examination after passing the 
D A m view to obtaining the degree of 
- M A 

The diflerence between these two classes 
of candidates was that the candidates lie 
longing to the first group were known ns 


candidates for Honours m Arts, rfind if 
successful their names appeared in the list 
in-order of proficieucy and m three classes, 
whereas the others were known as can 
didates for the M A degree and the names 
were published m an alphabetical list 
This practice continued till 1882 when 
the regulations were changed Under these 
regulations a pa«s coarse and an honours 
cours-* were instituted in the B A exann 
nation and the distinction b'‘twcen Ho- 
nours lu Arts and M A was nbohshed 
For the degree of M A , the M A er 
ammation only was continued, to which 
those who passed the BA or B Sc exami 
nations with or without honours were 
admitted and the successful candidates 
were arranged m three classes as was done 
III the Honours of Arts examination before 
Tile subject oi the examination was asm 
the Honours examination one of thefol 
lowing — 


(11 LAKgueer* (Cngl th Lot o GreeV, Ssatbrib 
Arab « Qtbrew) 


(2> 

(3) Mtnttfand Mor 

(4) MMhenatci 

(5) Kaiaral anO Phyiical Scieoee 


By the new regulations of 1900, the 
scope of the M A examination was en 
larged and the course extended from one 
to two years — 


The lollowing snbjects are now pres- 
cribed for the examination one of which 
may be taken 


(1) Lancnagei (Engl ib Sanabt t Pall Arab* 
lUbrear Pert so Greek Latin) 

12) Cr>inparat<T( Ph lolnp* 

(3) Mntal and Moral Pb loiophr 

(t) II .lory ^ ' 

151 Pol t cal P OQomy and Pol t cal Ph losopSy 

16) Mathemat ci 

(~) bataial and Pbyiical Science 


Examinations— Aril and Sciences 


Entrance 

PA 

llonoori i i Xrti and M A 
ISCl 

Fntranee » 
F rit Art* 

HA, 

Oonoar* la Ar i an ! U A. 
18X3 

Pirit Arti 
ILA I Artacoqrie 
f Nc cnee coon* 
lloDonte In Arti and M A. 


1833 
Entrance 
Firtt Artf 

at lArticounw 

r th Ilonnnra 


HA I Art* 

(with bonf)| Science 

' \1 A 

DS« 
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Aiatiicalatioo 
Alts' Scieaee 

Intermedmtc Intermfdiate 

D A. twiUi Ilononn^ BSc IIoiiooT»i 
M A. M Sf 

R Pb D Sc. 

Entrance Examination. 

. >837 

(t) Foglish 

One of ihe (o'lo**>og 
hngu-tge«~>Greek, LMm, 

Arabic, Persian, Hebrew,, 

‘Sanskrit, Bengali, TJrija, 

H ndi, Urdu, Burmese 
(3) History and Geo 
graphy (Outlines o 3 Gener- 
al II story and Iliitory nf 
India) 

<4) Mathemaiici and 
Natural Philosophy (with 
Algebra, Geometry and 
Mechanics) 

ti) Natural History 
(Zoo'ogy and Vegetable 
PhlosnphyJ. 

iSjS 

(I) English 

(S^aOiie ol the following 
languages ’♦Qreek.Lntin, 

Arabic, Persian, (febrew, 

Sanskrit, Bengab, Unya, 

Hiadt, Urdu, Burmese 

(3) History and Ceogra- 
phy (as before) 

(4) Mail'ematici (Anth 
Rietic, Algebra and Geo 
rottrj) >> 

i8;j 

(1) English^ 

(i) As before 

(3) History and Geo 
graphy {Hitlory of Eng- 
land and Ihd of India) 

(4) As before 

1&76 

(1) As before 

(2) As before 

(3) History and Geo* 


iSbi 
ft) English ' 

(2) One of the lan- 
guages prescnbed for the 
Entrance Examination 

(3) Engli.h History » 

(4) Mathematics (Anth 
metic, Algebra. Plain Tri 


graphy Ph/tt 

cal Cc^rafky) 

(4) Mathemaiici (Atsth- 
m*tic. Algebra, Geometry 
and Mcniuratton) 

mz 

ft) As before 
(a) As before 
0 ) History and Geo- 
graphy ( ncludia.r Pbyst 
c-ii Geography and A-rcnr-C 
Pnmtr) 

(g) Maihemalirs (Arab 
ructic, Algebra, Ceoojciiy) 
Ofihon if 
Drawing 

l 9 od 

(MatncoUtion Ex ) 

<t) English 
(si .Mailiemaiics 

(3) Ooe of the following 
languages — ( Sanskrit, 
Pall, Aratiic, Persian, 
Hebrew, Classical Atme 
man, Greex, Latin) 

(4) Composition in one 
of the following Veruacj 
Urs Bengali, Hindi, 
Uriys, Assamese, Urdu. 

'Buremesc, Modern Arme- 
nian 1 

{ 5 & 6 ) Two of the 
following 

<a) Additional mathematics 

(b) An addiiioital paper 
in clasiiic.ananguige 

(c) History -of India 

(d) General Geography 
(including Methemaiical 
and Physical Geography) 

(e) Elementary Mechanics 

First Arts Examin&tions 


(4) Mathematics— Pare 
and Mixed (Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Gcornetry, 

Mechanics) 

(5) Psychology and 

l«B»c 

J873 

(1) English 

(t) A classicnllangaage 

(3) Matheinalics{Aritb.„i 
ntelic. Algebra, Trigono 
meiry, l.ogartbitns) 

(4) Dementary Physics 
f5» Logic 


(2) No change 

or 

( 4 ) 

(5) History or Loi.ic 
CpCiaBMf sudject 

(a> Logic 

(b) History 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Sanitary Jciecce 

1906 

(1) English 

(2) Composition in 
vernacniar 


<;» if SIC f3. 4. S> Three of the 

f6> One of the following fonowing subjects ^f 

i sychology j gj should 

(b) aicm.siry of met be from group A 


i£82 

(1) Pnghsh 

(2) Classic il language 

(3) Mathematics (Anth 
metic, Aljtebra, Trigono 
meiry Logarithm) 

. (l) LIcmentary riiysic* 
()) History of Borne 
and Greece 
(6) Logic 

1S8S 

No change exeepf that 
Chemistry was added to 
Ibystcs 


(0 Ooe of the lollowing 
languages 

Sanscrit, Pali, Arabic, 
Latin, Greek, Classical 
Armenian, trench, Ger- 
man. 

(2) History 
(31 Logic 
(4) Mathematics 
I) 

(») Physics 

(2) Chemistry « 

(3) Ceograpliy 
(♦) Psychology 


1902 

No change 

BA- Elxaminations 


fp Hoiasy 
(^ Zoology 
( 7 ) Neology 


1 834 

(i) English 

^ (2) Classical langnage 

(3) no change 

( 4 ) no change 

(5) no change 
1871 


•ucm., riaiii in 1 ' 

gonometry, Logirithms (i) English 

and Statics) {-•) A classicat Ian- 

(5) Mental and ^Mo?al guage 
Philosophy (3) Ancient History 


JB )7 

(«) English 

(2) One of the following 
languages 

Greek, Latin, Persian, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Bengali. Onyt, Hindi, 
Urdu. Burmese 

(3) History 

(4) ilaaViematics. sod 
Natural Philosophy (I VI 
books of Euclid, 1 rn.'ono 
mctry, Mechanics, Hydro- 
statics, Hyrlraulics and 
Pneumatics, Optics, As- 

) tronomy) 

(5) Physical Science, 
Chemislry.Ammal Physio 
loxy. Physical Geography. 

(6) Mental aod Uoral 

— * I* 

(i) No change (English) 
(•) Removal of the 
Vernacntar from the 
coarse— a classical langu 


(3) •. Physical Science 
Groups— One of which 
was to be taken 
(i) Geometry .and Optics 

(b) Elements of Inorga 
me Chemistry, Electriaty. 

(c) Elements of Z-iology 
,and Comparative Eliysio- 
>OK). 

(d) Geography and 
Physical Geography 
‘ 187* 

Arts 

(1) English. 

(2) A classical langtiabe 

(3) Mixed Mathematics. 
(4 A 5) Iwooftbe 

following— 
(a) Philosophy 
,(b) History 
(e) An a d » a n c c d 
course of Pure Mathe. 
matics .1 

Science < 

' (l) English 
(s) Mixed Mathemapes 
(3} Inorganic Chemistry 


13 
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(4) Physcal Geography 

(5) One of the following 

(a) Physics 

(b) Zoology 

(c) Botany 

(d) Geology 

1882 ^ , 

(0 Engl sh 

(1) Ph iosophy 

(3) One ot the follow 

lOf 

(a) A class cal language 


(b) H story and Fd tic 
al Economy 

(c) hlathematics 

Sttne$ 

B 

(0 Englsh 

(3) Mathematics 

(3) One of the following 

(a) Phys es 

(b) Chemistry 
(cl Physiology 
(dj Geology 

1906 

(1) English 


(2) Composition in a 
Vernacular 

(3 A 4) Tno of the fol 
lowing subjects one of 
which at least must belong 
to grojp A 

A 

(1) One of the following 
languages — s- 

Sinsknt Pali, Arabic, 
Pers an Hebrew, Class c 
1 1 Armeoian, GreeV, Lat n, 
French, German 


fb) History 

(c) Political Economy 

(d) Mental and Moral 
Philosophy 

(e) Mathematics 

B 

(a) Physics 
'“(b) Chemistry 

(c) Physiology 

(d) Botany 

(e) Zoology 

, N CnATTERJEE 


INDIA’S PRAYER 


I 


Tbtiu bast (nren tis to lire 

Let us uphold this honour with ail our strength and xvill , 

For Thy glo^ rests upon the glory that we are 

Th«efore in Thy name r\e oppose the power that would plnnt its banner 1 
l>et us know that Thy light grows dim in the heart that hears its insult 0 
That the life, when it becomes feeble, timidly yields Thy throne to untrutl 
For weakness is the traitor who betrays our soal 
Let this be our prayer to Thee— 

Gire us power to resist pleasure where it enslares us, 

To life our sorrow up to Thee as the summer holds its midday sun, 

Make us strong that our worship may flower m love, and bear fruit m w ork 
Make us strong that we mar not insolt the weak and the fallen, 

That we may hold our love high where nil things around us arc wooing the du 
They fight and kill for self lOTC, giving it Thy nnme. 

They fightfor hunger that thrives on brothers flesh. 

They fight against Thine anger and die ^ 

But let us stand firm and suffer with strength 

for the Trnc, for theGood, for the Eternal in man, 
for Thy Kingdom which is in the union of hearts, ' 
for the Trcen om w Inch is of the Soul 


. Onr voyage 13 begun, Captain, we bow to Thee I 

Tbestorm howls and the wnvesarewickcdand wild, but we sail on ‘ ^ 

The meneec ol dnogee -n -.He lo the w«y to yield to Thee ite ollenoss of pnin 
Lrt - "Chh" »» conooer le“ Ji” 


For Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our ow n » 

Let hnott more then .-,11 elee tlift Tho’i .rt Th.r^ ele'?"'"- ! 

_____ RAniNKRANATn TAQORB 
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^ “India’s Prayer.” 

Tile sittm'gs of the thirty second Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta fittingly- 
opened with the chanting of the nell 
known Vedic verses of which the following 
IS a translation — 

Uaited IQ progreM and in speech let yoar minds 
apprehend al he A1 lie in council and in prajer, 
alike m feelings and in thonght one in yont 

aspirations and jonr desires and ma; ;oar minds 
he drawn together to bear with one another (Rig 
Tcda 8-8-191 ] 

This was followed by the singing of the 
Sande mataram song by a choir, led by 
Miss Amala Das with her mariellous 
voice I 

Then followed Rabindranath Tagore's 
“India's Prayer,” read by the poet, himself 
in a high pitched, melodious, penetrating 
voice It IS a true, sincere and manly 
ttltgrance,— the outpounng of n soul that 
believes loves, and can be firm without 

bravado It was auspicious that the 
proceedings of our national gathering 
should be marked at their commencement 
by sucb beartening and inspiring notes 
, All outward appearances tp the con 
trary notwithstanding, India is -not a 
suppliant at the gate of any man or 
nation If Englishmen help India's 
children to become true men and women, 
it will be good for them too If they 
do not, their own degradation will grow 
apace We will go -on seeking oar true 
freedom unflinchingly, in a spirit of love 
and humanity, shanng it with proud and 
lowly alike 

( Babu Baikunthanath Sen’s Speech 
The speech of Rai Eaikunthanath Sen 
Bahadur, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, was, appropriately enough, 
neither too short nor of inconvenient 
length He did pot encroach on theprovince 
of the President Hfe-dwelt in an able and 
dignified manner on some of the problems 
events and affiirs* which are uppermost 
in men’s thoughts, particularly in Bengal 
Of the War it IS not given to any of ns to 
I know the whole truth and the exact truth 
and, therefore, to 5 peak it, too. Speaking 
generally, the Chairman tried to avoid the 


langunge of conventional diplomacy of 
ft subject people, and has succeeded to a 
great extent, — except perhaps in the penul 
timate paragraph of bis speech This is 
the impression left on our minds after 
Iiumedly glancing over it, — as we did not 
receive an advance copy Some passages 
of his speech were characterised by an out* 
spokenness w hich IS truly remarkable ina< 
man of 77 years ofage and which ought to 
hearten younger men 

In tracing the causes of the public 
apathy in respect of recruitment for the 
army and other ways of co operating with 
Government, the Rai Bahadur spoke in 
part as follow^ 

A stnd; of tbt etioloar of the alleged pnbl e apathy 
mil rereal the agly tenth that it i> the nataral effect 
of the policy of exetnsion executive domiDatioii, 
estrangement and mistrnst so far followed hr British 
Indian rnlers A mling caste has gradually been 
created in India with ail its evils oJ mutual ZNtred, 
molaal repulsion and mutual distrust. The European 
has come to enjoy the piivileget of the Hindu world 
Brahmin auperior to all Indiana from tbehCcideut 
of hit birth and practically immune from the opera 
tion of even the tettiiorial penal laws Murder of 
an Indian howeverdeliberate and cmel in its details, 
)S not followed la bis case by the panishment provided 
in the Penal Code There is also the dead wegl|t 
of the Indian Civ 1 Service which m the name of 
administrative vSciency and for the sake of prestge, 
has opposed with varying degrees of success all Ind an 
reform' end has ueutralised the eSects ofreforms 
ultimately lotrodnced 1 ,^ 

On the policy of repression followed in 
the country he spoke in part as follows — 

The internments are a standing grievance with 
us The incarceration of to many citizens and pro 
m singyoutbi withont trial mnst be a matter of great 
concera lo all countr et in India it is almost crimmaL 
It caps the very foondatioos of the Empire by des 
troying that pubic failli in British justice wnichss 
thestrongestbulnark ofSntishrulein India ' 

He went on to say — j j i 
Prom time to time ofEcial apologias have been 
issued withjiU the aulhovitylaUachieg to guberoa 
tonal pronouncements The latest is that an organi 
sedcoosp racy exists in Bengal and other Provinces 
for the overthrow of British Rule The fact that the 
official aanonneement on the point synchronises with 
the prel minaries for a thorough overhaul by the 

{ mpenat Government of the whole constitution of the 
nd an Adm nistration with the definite object of 
granting self government to India within a reason 
able time is significant and the coincidence may be 
more than accidental ^ . 
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delivered from the Congress platform. 
It is a very substaotial, valuable and able 
pronouncement. From the fact that Mrs. 
Besant is a famous speaker possessed of 
the “oratorical temperament,” as she once 
herself wrote in New India, 'one would 
have expected .to find eloquent passages 
instinct with emotion and calcnlated to 
carry the audience Oft thdr feet. But 
"in the present address, Mrs. Besant has 
chosen , to use measured, restrained 
and 'unemotional language. • She has 
chosen wisely^' ,She is dignified throughout, 

. except in* tw’o ’ passages where the Ian- 
guage is unnecessarily abject. The length 
ofthesp«ch must have stoodintheway 
of its being very effective as .a spoken 
address. It reads hke a pamphlet, or, 
rather, like collection, of connected 
•leaflets and* pamphlets. But, all the same, 
it'-is fit to* be studied and preserved for 
reference. The peroration sastains her re- 
putation asan orator. 

•, India’s Military Expenditure and Aid. 

After the usual references to those of our 
workers who arc “gone to the 
peace,” Mrs. Besant went on to speak at 
some length of India’s pre-war and ever- 
increasing military expenditure, dispropor- 
tionately large considering her total re* 
^venues. She also dwelt on the assistance 
whicli India has rendered daring the war. 
vin the present need and temper ot England, 
this long , recital of the expenditure of 
.’India’s blood ,and treasure for the British 
'■Empire was well-judged. Some mouths 
ago we Mw a letter written by a leading 
Bntish scicntiSt.to nn Indian IcIIow-scient- 
Jst|With reference to «omc_,Qt the lattei;’s 
.recent remarkable discoveries. The letter 
spoke feelingly and gloomiiy.of the atmos- 
phere of desolation and sadness that has 
.now settled on the island home of the British 
.people. iThe British scientist theu says 
^tlmt he is afraid that unless the Indian 
scientist's ‘discoveries had a direct 
bearing on the successful termination 
of the War, he must not expect much 
'attention being' paid to them now.J If 
such is the case in the sphere of science, 
it is only to be expected that, in politics 
•Englishmen should^udgcofindla’a claims 
•to freedom only (with reference to what 
she has done to hasten victory. This is 
no doubt 'an nnjustifiable attitude, for 
seU-rule is eTcry»nian's birthright, irres- 
pcctive ol what he may or may not hare 


done for a particular people. But in politics 
it w usual to take things as they are, 
and shape one’s course accordingly. 

'‘Warlike” and "Unwarlike” Races. ’ 

The passages in which, the president 
dealt with the emasculation of the majori- 
ty of the peoples of India are true jiud fine. 
We will make nn extract. 

di<arnii^ of thepeopir, 20 years after the 
assumption of the Gorernmeat by the CrowD, emas- 
colated tlie Xatsoa, and the elimination of races 
■apposed to be onnarlike, ocin somreases too warlike 
to be trasted, threw reerniement more and more to 
the oofth. and lowered the physique of the Beogalis 
ahd Madrasis, on whom the Company had largely 
depended. 

The superiority of the Panjab, on which Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer so veheraentiy. insisted the other 
day, IS 8D artmoal inpenocity, created by the British 
■ystefnand policy; and the poor reernitmeot else- 
where, on which he laid ofTeosire insistence, is dne to 
the same system and policy, which largely eliminated 
Itengalis, .Madrasis and Mabrattas from the army. 

„ She treat on to observe 5— 

Id Oesgat, however, the martial type has been re- 
vived, chiefly in consequence of what toe Bengatis felt 
to be the intoUrahte tnsuH of the high-handed Parti- 
tion ol Deogal by Lord Corson. On this GopM 
Krishna Gokbsle said : 

“Ccogois heroic stand agalesttbe oppresinSn of a 
fiarshand uoeoDlroUed bareancracy has astonishin! 
aod jtraiilied pll India .... All India owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to Beogsl." 

The spirit evoked shoned itself in the yonth of 
Bengal a practical revolt, led by tbe elders while it 
eeaseonfined to Swadeshi and DoyeOtt, and rnihmg 
00 , whea U brol-e away from their aothonty, mto 
conspiracy. a*sassiaatioD and daeoity— as bad 
bappeaed In similar reroUswhh Vonag Italy, la tbe 
days of Maerini, aod with Vonng Rossia In tbe days 
of Stepniak and Kropotkin. 'The results of their 
despair, oecrtsanly met by tbe halter and penal servi- 
tude, bad to be laced by Lord ilardmge and Lord 
CariOichael during the present War. Other results, 
bappy instead of dissstrous m tbelr nature, nos the 
devei^nieDt ofgrit and eudorance of a faighcbarac- 
ter, shenu m the courage of the Beogsl lads in tbe 
serious floods that hare laid parts ol the Provioce 
deep under water, and la their compassionandself- 
saenfice in tbe relief of farnise. Tbcir services in the 
present War— the Ambulance Corps and the replace- 
mentofits naterje/ wbeo-the ship canning it saok, 
with the spleudid services reodered by i; lu .Mesopota- 
mia : the recruiting of a Bengali regiment fur active 
serviev, OoO strong, wltbasotber 900 reserves to re- 
place wastage, and recruiting still going on— these are 
jnstaDcetof the divine akebeiav whi^ beings the soul 
of good out of evil action, aod consecrates to serriee 
tbe qudities evoked by rebeUioo. 

XVe suspect that the “evil action” wTiich 
sbespoke ofis that of which Lord Curzon 
and nis satellite were guilty, along with 
that for which the real assassins and 
political dacoits of Bengal are responsible. 

We have not jet seen sufficient proofs 
to admit that those mcq of Bengal 
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have been deported and interned ha\c been, 
generally, guilty of ‘evil action ” It is 

E ossible that even among those whose fate 
as been “the halter and penal servitude” 
there were innocent men 

s A Suggestion. 

Therf is much to be said for the follow- 
ing appeal of Mrs Besanti— * 

Itwonldbean act of ttttesmaMhip as well a* 
of diTinest compassion to offer to tJtrj pnsooer 
and interned captiT*. held for political enme or on 
political BoipciQB, the opportimity of serTing 
the Empire at the front Ihej might, if tbonght 
oecciiarr, form a separate battalion or a eeparaw 
regiment under stricter tuperrision, and jet be 
giren a chance of redeeming their reputation, lor 
they are mostly rery jonng 

India's Military Expenditure 
The following passage gives a correct 
idea of the measure of India’s pretvar 
military expenditure for the Empire — 

The net result of the vanoas eaoaea above men 
tioned vrns that the eipeu«e of the Indian army rose 
bv leaps and bonods oatil before the War India 
«as«xp<Ddlag£21000 000as agaiosc the £28 0<» 
000 expended by the United Kiogdom vrbue the 
wealthy Uoraioions of Canada and Anslralla were 
•pen&og only 114 and IH tmllions respeetively (I 
am not forsttting that the United Kiogdom was 
esptndiDg over £S1 000 000 on her Navy, while India 
■nas free of that burden, save for a cooirlbolioo of 
half a million ) 

Land holders and Home Rule. 

Those land holders who are hmoog the 
opponents of Home Rule would do well to 
ponder on the following — 

The taxes levied to meet the calculated deficit w M 
by no means inffice to fill op the great gulf oovr 
yawning before us On whom will those taxes be 
levied! Itisoot unlikely that those Zamindarawbo 

have been atlying'tbeiuselTea with officials and Cng 
1 ih non officials against their countrymen, may find 
themselves disappointed in their ulliet and may begio 
to realise by personal experiences the oecess ty of 
civiDg to Indiaa legislatures in which they wH be 
Inlly represented control over National cipeoditure 

Bureaucratic Inefficiency 
Mrs Bdsant did not care to dwell on the 
Mesopotamia Commission and its con 
demoation of the bureaucratic system 
prevailing here "Lord Uardtngc vindicat- 
ed himself and India The bureaucratic 
system remains undelendcd • 

1 recall that burenocratlc ineffic eucy came oot 
in even more atartl ng fashion In cnnnesiOD with the 
Afghan War ofIB78 70 and 1879 80 In rebroary 
1880 , the war charges were reported as under £1 
millions and the acconnti showed • surplus of £3 
mlliODS On Apr I Sth the GoveromeDt of India 
reported Outgoing for War very alarimng for 
exceeding estimate, and on the 13tli April *it vraa 


bnoonneed that the cash balances bad fallen m three 
months from thirteen crores to less than nine owing 
to excessive Military dram’ . . On the follow 

ingday (April 32] a despatch was sent onttothe 
\Kcroy showing that there appeared a deficiency 
ofoot less than 5Vi crores This vast error was 
cvidcatiy dne to so underestimate of war liabiliti^ 
wfaicb had led to soch mis-information being laid 
before {*arl ament and to the sudden d tcovery of 
inabil ty to meet the usual drawings' ” ^ 

It seemed that the Govemineot knew only the 
amount and ted uot the amount spent Payments 
were entered as advances' though they were not 
reeoveraUe and ‘ the great negligence was endeotly 
that tif the beads of departmental accoouts ” 

Man-power and Self-rule 
The president observed that “if Great 
Britain is to call successfully on India’s 
man power, as Lord Chelmsford suggests 
in his Manpower Board, then must the 
roan who fights or labours have a 
roan's Rights in hts own land * her Man- 
Power cannot be utilised while she is a 
snt^cct Nation ” 

Cauies of the New Spirit in India. 

She summed up the causes ot the new 
spirit ID India as 
M The Awakening of Alia 
(b) OiscuisioDS abroad on Alien Rule and Imperial 
Rceonstruction * 

(e) Lois of Del ef initbe Snpenority of the White 
Racee 

(d) Tbe Awakenlog of the Merchaotl -- i • 
(*) The Awakening of the Worn o to etaim theic 
anc eot position 

(/) The Awakening of the Masses ‘ ‘ * 

What she said regarding the awakening 
of the merclnnts, is desert ing of particular 
attention on the part ot our trading 
communities and of pcopl^ in gepfiral , 

The Awakeoing of Asia ^ 

- How the awakening of Asia hasinflu 
cnced India will be unnerstood partly frbm 
the following passage • 

Across Alia beyond the H oalayas stretch fr« 
and self ful ng Nations India (lO longee sees ns her 
Aaiau neghbours the huge domains of « Tsar aud a 
Cbloeie despot and compares her conditioti luoder 
British tale with those of tbeir sabjeet populatioos. 
Bntnh role profited by the coinpartfOD at least until 
1905 when the great period of repreesion set in But 
In future naleii India win* Setr-Governmeot sbe will 
look enviously at her Self Ooveruing neighbours, and 
thecontrait wiU lateasify her Durest 

The Japanese Menace / 

*• The presidential ndllress contains tlie 
folio wng passage on the Japanese menace 
and the way to meet it J ‘ < 

The tnglishraeo in India talk loudly of the rfo 
teeesls wbat can this mereohandfal do to protect 
theirlatereils againtc attack io the comiogyears? 
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Only Iq a free ^nd powerful India will they be safe 
Those who read Japanese papers know bow strongl/, 
eren during the War, they parade nnchecked their 
cro-German sympathies, and how likely alter the 
War sa an alliance between these tsro ambitions and 
warlike Nations Japan will come oat of the War 
with her army and nary onweaVened, and her trade 
tounensely strengthened Erery consideration of sane 
■tstesmanship should lead Great Britain to tmst 
Indiamore than Japan, ho that the British Empire »a 
Asia 'may rest on the sure fonndation of Indtao 
loyalty, the loyalty of a free and contented people, 
rather than be dependent on the coatinned friendship 
ofapossible fature rivaL Por international friend 
ships arc eoTcrned by National interests, and are 
bmlt on qnicksandt, not on rock. 

Brilistt Capital m India, 

^ ' Mfs. Besnnt gives the capitalised value 
of British concerns in India in 1915 as 
£305,399,000', sterling. In our article 
on “How far Bntish Capital in India is 
British” we have quoted n passage from 
Brooks Adams’ “The Law of Civilisation 
and Decay" to show’ how British industrial 
supremacy owed its ongin to “the Indian 
plunder" after Plnsscy, The lowest esti- 
vmate of that amount is £500,000,000 
This is greater than ‘the sum which British 
capitalists claim to have invested in India. 
England i^ought back the freedom of the 
Kecro slaves at a cost of only twenty 
tniUioos sterlings. Daring the present 'war 
India has made a “free gift" of five times 
this amount to England. If Rntish 
capitalists have reallymvested 306 mtilions 
sterling and if they are our real masters, 
and if the money hitherto transferred from 
India to England in various ways with 
the addition ofthe recent gift of one 
hnndred millions is nota sufficient payment 
to buy back our freedom, 'may we have it 
by paying the balance of £66 millions-? 
Font seems, even in the case of such a 
fundamental /human right ns liberty, we 
mast go through a commercial transaction 
inn strictly .business like manner, withn 
pre-eminently commercml people. • 

The British Attitude. 

,, We quote below three passages from the. 

E residential address which relate to, the 
ritish attitude towards India. The reader> 
knows that daring the first stage of the 
war, owing to their pneasy conscience Eng- 
lishmen wet< surprised into profuse ex- 
pressions of j;ratitude to India for her 
splendid help in the v. ar. 

•’A* the War went oo,,Ialia tlofrlrnodiiawilitog- 
lyrftae torraltte that tne batrei] of satoerMy wu 
coofiacU to antocracy in the West, nnij that tne U* 


gradation was only regarded as intolerable for men 
of white races } that freedom was larishly promised 
to all expect to India; that new powers were to be 
gtrea to the Dominions, bnt not to India India was 
markedly left out ofthe speeches of statesmen dealing 
with the fature of the Empire, and at last there was 
plant talk of the White Empire, the Empire of yhe 
Fire Nations, and the “colonred races" were lamped 
together as the wards of the White Empire, doomed 
to an indefinite minority " , 

‘ Thss, while she [India] continned to support, and 
even to increase, her army abroad, fighting for the 
Empire, and poared ont her treasares as water for 
Hospital Ships, War Fnnds, Red Cross Oiganisatioos. 
and the gigantic War Loan, a dawning fear-oppressed 
her, lest. If she did not take order with her own 
honsehold, snccess in the War for the Empire might 
mean decreased liberty for herself " 

‘Just as Ilfs [ the Indian s ] trust in Great Britain 
was strained nearly to breaking point came the glad 
news of Mr Montagus appointment as Secretary of 
State for India, of the \iceroy's inritation Jo liim, 
andofbis coming to hear for hlmseU what India 
wanted.. It was a ray of sanshine breaking throngh 
the gloom, confidence in Great Britain revired, and 
glad preparation was made to welcome the coming 
of a friend ” ' 

Has confidence _ really revived, and, if 
so, tvill it be justified by the result of Mr. 
Montagu’s visit ? Let us wait and see. 
Bnt we will not wait as if our fate was 
trembling in the balance. ^ 

A Glaring OmUiioa. ^ 

In tracing the process of loss ol belief 
in the superiority of the white races, Mrs. 
Besaot says 

The DudermiQiDg of this btlief dates from the 
spreading of the Arya Samaj and the Throsophical 
Society Both bodies sought to lead the Indian 
people to a sense of the valne of thetr own cirilliation, 
to pride in their past creatiog seFrespect la the 
preeeut, ond self confidence in the /utnre They 
destroyed the nnbealthy inclination to imitate the 
West ID all things, and tanght discrlmiaation, the 
U'lRgooly ofwhat was ralnable in western thought 
and culture, instead of a mere sIuTisfacopylng of erery. 
thing Another great force was that of Swaml 
Vtrekananda. alike IQ hit passionate Idee and adiat. 
ration for India and his exposure of the erils resutt- 
■og from Materialism lu the West 

‘ We are surprised and not snrprised at 
the omission in this connection of the name 
and worknnd influence of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, of IhcBrahmo Samaj and Prartbana 
Samaj, of .Maharsht Dsbendranath Tagore,' 
and other persons connected with the Brahl 
mo and Prarthana Samaj movement. We 
do not wish to detract from the work of 
the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Sodety 
and Swami Virekananda. But Kaja Ram- 
mohun Roy was the preenrsor, and not a 
mere precursor, of all of them. He was 
not a beggar not an imitiitor, either in 
dress, or m spiritnahty or '‘in pdliticik.* 


V 
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He wanted to fraterniw wiUi nil men 
standmR secure on his patrimony of Indian 
civilisation anl spiritual ty Therefore 
he was not nlraii to learn from foreign 
peoples and faiths lie was the first to 
publish the most precious inhcntancc 
of India, the Upaoishads and the Vedanta 
Swnrai* Vivckananda claimed m one 
of his talks that he was continuing the 
\\ork of Uammohun Roy Mrs Besaat 
hersclfdidsoin one of her articles in New 
India The first Indian to be consions of 
aultoas ertAsiatic self respect during the 
British Period of Indian history was 
Roja Rnmmohun Roy lu the year 1823 
there was a controversy between the K ij-j 
and one Dr Tytler on ‘Hindootsm and 
Christianity In the course of the con 
troversy a correspondent of the Bengal 
Harkaru signing hiraself A Chnstian 
indulged in certain aspersions ngamst 
Hindoos and Asiatics We quote the follow 
log passages frotp Uammohun a reply He 
wrote under the pseudonym Raor Doss 
If bj the HSj of lalill g*o« fof wh eU tbe'Ctr > 
(/an taji W« are ndebted to the Cagl *b be meaoa 

the alrodnet 00 of useful meehao cal «rtt t am reaoy 
to expeii my aiieat aad also my i,fat inde but 
w th respect to Se eo« i^teraeoM or Selgoa I 


bare I1 11 a phloiopbeal end copouf laogoage of 
oar own wbeb d »i nsu ih** n»f am other oaiMn* 
who cannot **p cm ic eot fic or sbelract Ideal it lb 
oat borrunr ng the laagaagi of otbem 

To show that Asiatic was not a term of 
abuse Rammohun wrote as follows — 
Before A Chr it no lodntged n a tirade about 
penoni be ag degradeds by As utic effem oacy be 
ihoulJ hare recol ected that alaioit all the aoc eot 
oroobet* and palriacchi venerated by ^br it am 
mare“enJ<imChtithlm«lf„ were ASIATICS <o 
thatifaChrilanthalii tdegcadog to b boro or 
to res de in As a he d rcctly reUects upon tl eo 
t No doubt, Uammohun did not indulge 
in patriotic lies and patriotic bragr— be 
was our best example of a sane patriot 
and cosmopolitan , hot can that fact hove 
disqualified him for Mrs Besant s patron 

^^t used to be long admitted tjiat the 
Indians excelled in metaphysics and raysli 
cism but who first proied that not 
only m metaphysics and mystical 
musing hut m the exact sciences, too 
Indians can do original w ork ? fair J 
C. Bose and Dr P C Ray They ate 
Brahmos Has not their v, ork contnbtv. 


ted towards the destrnctlon of the belief to 
the superiority of the white races and pro 
dneed sell-confidence in Indians ? Among 
modern Indians was not Rabindranath 
Tagore the first to prove to Westerners 
the equality of the Indian with white peo- 

f ile in literature, if fiot also m thought? 
Ic IS not a Tnemhcr of the Arya Samry.-thc 
Tlteosophical Society or the Ramknshna 
Mission He has at least this much con 
nectioa with the Brahmo Samaj that he is 
the son and grew up under the influence 
ol Maharshi Dtbendranath Tngorc the 
patriarch of the Brahmo Samaj who 
scorned any imitation of-thc West Apart 
Irom the fact ol hi* belonging or not 
belonging to any community, his own 
personality and nchicvemcnt must be 
considered to hare given, confidence to 
Indian* It is true that there were and 
there etill are many in tlie Brahmo Samaj 
whoaji* European dress^ manners and 
ways But we know Indian Theosophists, 
too who can pass \ ery well for Eunis 
and we hnieseen Aryn Samojists dressed 
10 clothes of Luropeao cot* ■' 

The Brnhmo and Prartbana Sntaauis 
not a popular body Thercipre Mrs. 
besant has not run any nsk of unpopu 
tarity by omittiog its name ond the 
nam-'s cl Kammt^un Roy and others 
But she lias been guilty of placing before 
litr audience an ignorant or incom 

S fete and therefore nutrue or prejodew 
istory of how we lost belief in the superio- 
rity ol the white roces nod acquired self 
conference 


'Why India Demands Home Rule 
4\itb this tjuftstion Mrs Besant has 
dealt ns exhaustively as the limits of her 
address permitted She gnes both the 
\ital reason and the secondary reasons She 
very justly and cogently argues that it is 
not n question whether British rule is good 
or bad . 


GtrmaaefEc CQcj oQe^mnnj i far greater than 
Goiilsh efS^eue; m bnglanj thei Oertnaai nere 
better fcd baa uiore aataKmeati aad le sure l«« 
crnlh fig povtrtr thaa tbe Gag] sh Bae woalJ any 
fcogl ihniaa tbe efore dei re ta see Germaoi occapy ng 
aU tliebgbeit pot tloai (Q Boglana?\\hy nob? Be- 
caose tue i ghteoai telfreipect aoU agoily of t1>* 
free maa revolt agoinit r re ^ dom oation boirevi^ 


She sums up the secondary reasons iof 
the present demand for Home Rule m the 
Want statement The. present rule tthile 
emaent in less important matters and in 
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those which concern British interests is 
inefficient in the greater ins.tters on nhich 
the healthy Jife and happiness of the people 
depend S^e takes the late Mr G K 
Gokhales tests of efficiency one by one and 
sho^s that according to each and ill of 
these tests the bureaucracy have proved 
their inefficiency 

I ^ Other Heads 

.jrShe then considers the administmtue 
reforms that are required, answers the ob- 
jcchbn that we are unfit for democracv, 
discusses the reforms m local self go\em 
ihent which are wonted and passes on to 
consider the new objective She observes 

^ The visit to Ind a of tL« lad an Secrecar; ofState 
mates'll necessary that we should formulate verv 
definitely what we -demand for it is now clear that 
leg station is on the anvil and vre must tahe Mr 
Bonar Law s adv ce to t nice wh le the trim is hot 

With regard to our new objective 1 suggest that 
we sboald ask the British Governmeat to pass a B II 
daring 1018 eatabi ahing'Seli Governaeot in tod a on 
lines reaembl ng those of tl e Co amooweaith of 
Austral a the act to ease into fdrce At a date to be 
laid down there a pref rabtyl9‘’3 at the latest 1D3S 
the uitctmediate (iva ot tea years btiag occupied viith 
tl c transf reace of the Governoeot. from British to 
lnda9 hands mamtalo ng the British leas to the 
Do nttt ona • 

The trnnsrereoee may be made lo stages begia 
nlag w tllBomeaach sehem* at that of the Congress 
Leagoe with, its widened electorate, (be esseot sis 
beiog half the Ctecatire Coonels elected by the 
elected membert of the legsUtares control of the 
trorse nsd asabstantial msjonty in the Supreme aod 
Froviucial Cooaeils 

We asked first for represeotatioa wbeh was sup- 
posed to give laQuruce th s has proved to mean 
DOtbiog Now we ask for a partoersb p i ■ the eovera 
11 ^ of India the Goverameitts have the pouerof 
d ssolntion and the veto the people have the power 
of the purse t that is the second stage a partnership 
of equals— co-operat on The th rd step will be that 
of complete Home Rule to come Automatically la 
1923 or 1928, 

1 (“Uotil I prove false to your trust * 

In the first of the three concluding parn 
graphs,! she claims the pntilcgcs and 
authority of one clioscn a leader, and 
nghtJy demands ' trust me enough to 
work, with me as your President, untd 
I prove fnlse to your trust She has uot, 
ave arc glad to toe able to say, yet been 
^ilty of anv betrayal 
* ‘ Our Intended Brothers ” 

But in onfe matter, ns far as we are able 
to gnage public feeling in Bengal (we can 
" not speak, from personal knowledge of 
other provinces) heradlress will be con 
- sidcrcu unsatisfactory** There is a para 
14 


graph 111 It bearing the heading, ‘ Orir 
Interned Brothers ” It reads t ii 

It IS with deep sorraa that we record the non— 
rclca<eof the Muslim leaders Muhammad Ah and 
Shaakat Ah For three .aod a quarter longyeais 
they hare been withdrawn from pnbi c hfe and eon 
demned to the living death of internmeut To hgh 
spirited and devoted patriots no punishment could 
b* more galling and more exasperatjnv ^ven bad 
tl cy Siooed deeply the penalty has been paid and 
we who bel eve in tl eir Innocence and honour them 
for the r fidel ty to their rel gion can only lay at 
(heir feet the expression of oar affectionate adm ra 
tion and our assnranee that their Iongdrawn>oat 
sufiering will be transennted into power when the 
doors ate thrown open to them and they receive the 
homage of the Kation 

There is no question that the Ah 
brothers ought to be released But 
there are many other Musatman and 
Hindu deteovs of the Punjab the Ignited 
Pro\ mces of Agra aod Oudh, Bihar, Bengal, 
Central Provinces andBerar, Maharashtra 
and Gqjarat, Madras Presidency, S.C , 
against whom as little evidence of guiltias 
b'^n forthcoming as against Mrs Besant* 
her two co workers, and the brothers 
Mahomed Ah and Sliaukat Ah One 
would hie very much to know why she 
did not record with deep sorrow or even 
with some slight pity the non release of 
even one of these hundreds of unfortunate 
men In esplaioiag the reason why Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore sent Mrs Besanta 
message of vympatby, onhetmartyrdom, 
he wrote to an English fnend that Mrs 
Besant was the only Enropean whose 
sympathy we had in the sufferings Caused 
m Bengal by the internments Was Sir 
Rafaindramtb under a delusion ? 

It i« true in H previous part of her ad 
dress she urged the giving to each detenu 
of the opportunity of serving the Empire 
at the front instancing f/jc case of a coa 
net in England who was released to go to 
the front nnd w on the ^ ictoria Cross But 
that paragraph was not, rightly endogh 
considered to cover the ca'e of the ^li 
brothers So another passage wastlevo- 
ted to them It mav be that no other de 
tenus being as famous or possessed of in 
flucntial friends and followers aa Mr Ma- 
homed Ah (and hts brother tohaukat All), 
Mrs Besaat did not feel compelled by a 
sense of expediency to express even pit> for 
them Could she not at least say about 
them— we quote her own words— 'Even 
had thev sinned deeply, the penalty has 
been paid ’ ’ 

of the suicides’ What of 

• 
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whose iDtnds arc reported to hare been 
unhiORcd m jaiP \Sliat of the hunger 
strikers ’ 

Mrs Besant must not think that we 
wntc to rousdier pity or sc urc her pym 
patby It isjustice that is wanted And 
she, as prcsiuent of oar national gather 
lOg might have and as we think, ought 
to have asked for justice This sle has 
sot done Anl tliat ivc consider a derelk 
tiOD ol daty 

What Mrs Besant failed to do has been 
dotre by the rcsolation on mtetoments and 
the passionate speachea thereon They 
will giie Goiernment Mrs Besant and 
the V. orld at large son^e idea of the feeling 
justly rouspd lu the couatrj 
1 Political and Military Leadership 
While as we have said before a leader 
can justly claim the privileges and the 
authority of leadership nc cannot agree 
that political leadership is like military 
leadership in important respects as the 
following words of Airs QesaqC would 
seem to imply — 

1 ^aanot pron le to (Li;ree it lb Ood to follow yoo 
elwftf* th< daty of a leader i to lead nhlebe 
■boaiJ atwaya eoatale hia eolleasoei aod I *t<n to 
theradfice tlie fisal reipooibliy before tbepoble 
wait be h I esd b i therefore the final dee s on A 
geMcal iboald aee further tUao b a oflker* a d h a 
army aad cannot eapta a while, battle* arego oe 
OB every nioTe a Acampago he li to be jost 6ed 
or eoademoed by hli rriale* 

A leader cannot certainly promise to 
agree with and follow the adherents gf a 
Cause alwpys out neither can the ad 
herents promis- to agree viith and follow 
the leader always unqucstioningly A 
very important and esseiittal difference 
between a military leader or general and 
a political leader is that a general docs 
not and need not even before taking the 
most momentous steps consult the rank 
hnil f le he need not 1 1 emergencies consult 
tal^ into h s confi lence even liis staff., 
and all privatcg and subordinate ufbeers 
must uiiquestioningly obey the general like 
unthinking and unfeeling machines Bat a 
political leader, while not consulting the 
mass of adherents before every htlle move 
m a polit cal campaign must take counsel 
with them before each and every important 
move and settle with them the general 
plan of campaign A soldier is expected 
under all circumstances to implicitly obey 
the general he cannot resign during 
a campaign. But the adherent ofapoli 
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ticalpart) has always the right to decide 
when to fcillou or not to follow' the 
leaders Though for the prosecution of A 
military campaign impliat obedience is 
required of every soldier this imphat 
ol^ience can at best be regarded 
a necessary evil (tf there can be such 
a thing as a necessary evil) as it reduces 
a man almost to the jevel ofan automa 
ton and derogates from bis dignity and 
worth as o being endowed with conscience 
thought and feeling Man will not become 
more of n man by the importation of the 
meclianical quality of impliat obedience 
from th* army into civic and political 
movements One of the most odions things 
m the system of party government and 
politics IS the TOting of the members of a 
party one way or the other at the bidding 
of the party leaders without any reference 
to the actual ments of a question or 
measure W hile it would be irrcJcs ant to 
discuss the question of war versus pacifism 
lo this connection it cannot at the same 
time be taken for granted that what is 
required in war must be good and neces^ 
«ary in civil life too f* for war itseljv^ A 
rel c of barbansm A mao whpdeserta a 
cause or withdraws his adherence to it 
because of fear or of love of selfish ease 
and pleasure or of power position, pelf 
aod honours is a disgrace to humacityt 
but he certainly has the right to opo 
ought to sever his connection with a 
movement and refuse to follow its leader 
at any time with change of conviction 
Not to do so would be to be less than 
mao 

We do not think the final decision in 
CIVIC and polit cal movements as regards 
princpks and the general plan of com 
paigi rests with the leader , it rests with 
the g nerat body of adherents including 
tli" leader If tlie leader cannot accept 
that decision In. is at 1 berty tocease to 
IraiL lA. ’R. ’a- •‘xessxiirm. 'lu 'vuvTyni^'Vit- 
thc plan m giving effect to the principles 
that the leader must have much discretion 
ower 

e leader should certainly be a person 
of supenpr wisdom and extensive and 
accurate knowledg He should also 
have and usually has- the power and op- 
portunity to make the general body of 
adherents accept Ins views Certaiolr'A 
general should s e further than fais oracert 
and his army cannot explain while 
battles are going on, every move in a 
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campfiign ” ; but this is not so true of 
political as of military 'campaigns. It is 
not at all true that, the presidents ofonr 
congress bare been generally wiser or more 
far-sighted m .politics than "hundreds of 
their contemporaries in thecountrj’. 

/ Historical Significance of the 
Devali Day. 

The annual Derail or the Festival of 
Illumination was lately celebrated in the 
country. Orthodox Hindu literature does 
not give any history' or explanation of 
the Devali festival. Sometime back Mr. 
Jayaswal pointed out in a note in Hindi 
(in “Pataliputra”) that the Jain Sntras 
giving the "biography of the Jain Teacher 
supplietl the explanation. The great 
founder ol Jainism, the Mahavira Svamm, 
died on the 15th of Kartika at Pava in the 
district of.Patna and that according to 
the ancient sutras the town of Pava was 
iUaminatedbycf/paraf/(rowa of lamps) in 
honour of the dead Teacher, Mahavira. 
Now tbejains have published theirSanskrit 
Eari’Vamsa Puraua, wliich bad remained 
in manuscript up to the last year. The Jain 
Hari-varasa was written byJina-Sena m 
the 8th century of the Christian era as 
stated in the book itself. -)ina.SeQa in the 
last chapter of his Purana corroborates 
Mr. JayaswaVs view. ‘ It clearlv states in 
its Jast chapter that the Dipavali became a 
national festival in India in honour ot 
the Tirthankam or Prophet Maliavira’s 
'nirvana'. ' 

That 'the Hindu .race without distinc- 
tion of creed should unanimously celebrate 
the anniversary of the Mahavira, is in full 
consonance with the general trend of 
Hindu history. The Hindus as a race have 
6 t rmrswfsvr the gnra*tess of 
their national heroes, whether heterodox or 
orthodox, fromjanaka and Kapiladownto 
recent times. Buddha was given a place 
among the dvataras, 'and Sankana and 
Shivmiiwere in the traditional- way de- 
clared) incarnations of 'the Deity. The ' 
great Teacher ot Jainism Was prono'uoc^ 
moor days to have been no incarnation 
ol Vishnu by the Valshnava poet Harish- 
chandm of Ucnares. ' - ’ J 

1 In modem terms*we Would shy totlay 
that the Mahavira or the Great Hero who* 
preached peace front mao'? to all living 
ueiDgs was not only one of the greatest 
men of India but of the whole world. It is 
a fit memorial to his name to place the 


country under Light and > Illumination 
every year on the day of his Nirvana. 
condemned the animal sacrifice of his own 
race and the race ultimately accepted his ' 
teaching. X. 

Anglo-Indian ideas of an educated Bengali ^ 
home. * ^ 

The Times' Educational Supplementj of' 
October 18tb, 1917, draws the following 
picture of student life in Bengal : 

“If the youth is living at home with his 
parents, it is most unlikely that he ^will' 
have any room where he can work quietly 
and keep his books in order. Freqnently 
he has to assist in domestic dnties, such as 
cooking jind tending the younger children.’’ 
Before and after college hours he may be ' 
claimed for work connected with family 
estate or business, and wjth the notun-^j 
common family litig^tioa. His wife is'* 
usually only a very junior member of the ^ 
fahitly zenana,, and all' the household"’ 
arrangements, sneh as meals, will be plan* , 
ned to meet the convenience of the older-^ 
members of the family," while be makes 
shift as beet be can. He-is distracted by" 
qaarrels ia the zenaaa ; and if he happens 
to be nomarried much time will be taken ^ 
up with almost fnterfflinabA; •'discasslons , 
and preparations cooaected \vitb his wed*.\ 
diag If he is married, there is sure to be* 
some burial ( !!! ) or ’birth ceremony to ? 
occupy his time and thought.” InaSyord, 
the borne is often a place where seriotis 
study is impossible.’/ _ ' , 

“Higher education is made something ‘ 
of a commercial specufatioh. A.t a' cost 
cousidcrably less than Rs. 1,000 [^during the 
entire collegecareer] beyond the’ordinaiy',, 
Bengal outlaj' on a boy'^., living, biS 
parents, or more usuaffy toe senior mem-’? 
bers of the 'Hindu joint ’familv,' speculate 
.on getting him madcaB.A. Thereby he Is 
assured of an income, from wliich ’ repay* t 
menc of the outlay is usually made.” 

The Times describes these as some of the " 
social and economic conditions of student . 
life iiv Bengal,' and ‘ declares that ,.*',the 
Cal(mtta University Commission rauft in- 
vestigate” them if they , are to ahow’th^ , 
path of sonnd reform.” ■ 

We, too, insist onfan inqtiirj', butjor' 
another* reason. Is ’the aoovc a t'rue’^ 
picture of the_ average, or in fact 'any 
tvpe of, Bengali home ? If not,' tbe 
I CotnmissiDa should, silence such’Stupid, 
calumny for the future, ‘ 
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: , How they past examination! 

’ ItAc Times cootmues, “If any member of 
the Commission pijs surprise Msits to 
collcces and OAcrhcars the actual tenclimg, 
he will fmd that the only kind that works 
isas/oiV r/»etaf/oH o/" notes .In hostels, 
and esp’cially m private messes he will 
find the occupants learning by heart the 
most imperfect notes of lectures xMthout 
any realization of their mcining A brisk 
trade goes on in the sale of [MSI notes 
of those professors who arc expected to be 
exarnmcfs , , 

“The whole sjstcm is one of merciless 
and niercenary*craminmg The students 
rely on critn books of a kind destructive 
o! real education, containing notes and 
synopses, analyses and answers to typiciu 
questions, all o! w Inch the youth learns off 
^ by heart before his cxalnmation Boys 
studying at different colleges lire m the 
same mess and “pool* notes, in the belief 
that thereby they will g^t at the questions 
tor the examinations, AS the examines m 
most subjects are chosen from the college 
stafU*” * , . 

The T/ines ascribes this state of things 
to the tact that ■ most of the matriculates 
gome to the university have not a 
sul&cieot grasp of English to.imderstaod 
the simplest lecture," and that “this inad 
vouacy of preparation for undergraduate 
life 18 not made good by subsequent im 
ptovefflents ' 

Oiir own view is that the remarks of the 
Times quoted here contain a substantial 
amount of truth, though the wriWr has 
not made any allowance for the boys at 
the top ol every class who carry -on indc 
pendent and extensi%e reading, without 
pmamg their faith to “notes ’ and who 
form the best products of our University 

But where lies the remedy ? The Tunes 
suggests, and the questions framed by the 
Commission support the suggestion, that 
the University should admit only the few 
seekers after knowledge who come to it to 
V'learn” and shut its doors to the many 
who knock there with^ a view to “earn” 
One .remedy has been suggested by Pro 
fessot Jadunath Sarkar, a College Professor 
with a quarter of a century’s experience, 
in ah article printed, elsewhere in tbisnuip 
ber But it must be clear to all who know 
the inner working of our Senate that true 
reform in teaching is impossible unless 
purely academic considerations goverp the 


appointment of e\cry examiner and every 

E rofessor of “higher studies” (the latter 
emgnowa monopoly of that section of 
the University which is controlled solely, 
b) Sir Ashutosh Mukhcrji even though he 
hasmsedto he vice-chancellor) It is the 
men that count and not the mochioe And 
into the men the Commission has declined 
to inquire even in camera 
As for 

Learning and Earning. 

Wc reproduce belotv what vie wrote in 
this ^crieiv in Fcbrnary, 1914, ' pp 
241 242 

Lord Curioa ,a ooe of k i addreiies a* Cbaoctllor 
of tlic Calrattn UoiFers ty (letJ up our coIte;tc 
cols in an noboty Usht by iKyiag that tbey came to' 
ibe nniTcraity lu earn an] not to learn.’ 'The 
fullofiiog eziraet from os Loglieh paper vrill show 
that the aame poiioa hai entered Lngtish academEc 
t fe but I) welcomed by the highest aatborities of 
that cooniry Lord Carson s ideal, tberefoi'e mast 
be sought out! de Eoglaod —in Timbuetoo or Lhasa 
l.ord Haldane IB bit address on the 'Coudnetol 
L fe at Cdiaburgb Unirersitr (Norember, 1918) 
apoke (o partieslar of the mental sad moral lorrowi 
of ao uodergradaate who has to make ^tatbokeef 
an oeeapatioa lo I fe sad rale liioiielfm prepfyftvs 
foe It II t uaiTcrsty career it the traiBing lor a 
wider permaoeoi career and the monest A bo/ freib 
from sehool eater a uoirersit/ be becomet coasciovl 
of tbis fici IB a seoi: never before eiperieac^ >»Tbe 
eery decree that be bat bow began t» work fbr Will 
be ooe of the eoiat rricb xrbieb be trill porebase a 
positioa 10 life Uii degree— so lie thinks and it is 
well tftat be ihdald throk so— will be a ceruficate* of 
accoopl tbneat which be will be able to wave l>ke a 
baaser la tba Struggle lor life ■' 

British Capital and Indian Revenue* 

The following paragriph appeared in 
th“ Jlfo</cfa iJer/ew for Septemher, IOI^m 
page 330 

Help lo PUnters ’ 

A SiraU telesrom states that the Secretary of 
n ** sanclloned the retention of the sernces ol 

Mr O Vnstead for a furtl er period of 6re je«ri to 

asfist the tilanting loduitry in India As the p1a“f 
?'* pfosp-roai pTsons they might' h»T* 

been left to take care of theuiselTM J r ( 

Wliat IS this Mr, D Anstead now doing? 
IS Ins appointment another instance of thd 
investment of British capital in India ’ ' 

Education and other queatioos. 

The Congress, Home Rule and othef 
very important mattefs have so engrossed 
the attention of the Calcutta lodiaa 
dailies I for weeks past that they have 
had no time to bestow on a cosidera* 
tion of the qmstioita • framed by the 
Caicutt i University Commission, But 
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etiucation is really one of the most 
essential codcerns of the nation How 
important it is w lU appear from the 
following extract from Lord Haldane’s 
recent address on ‘ Education and Demo 
cracy” deIn ered at a teachers’ conference 
lo tlie last forty eight hoars (he said) two important 
annonBcements bad been made The first was that the 
Vacation Bill was nnliLely to be passed this session 
That v.as a grieeous mistake and he hoped the 
GoTernmeat would yet recons der the matter becao'c 
at the foundation of reconstruction after the war lajr 
*he solution of th s probI*m of education It was 
mote urgent than the passing of the Franchise BilL 
The report and recommendations ol the 
Calcutta Umversity Commission are sure 
to influence the other llm\crsitics of India 
for good or cmI The commission is not, 
therefore, a-mcre proiincn! affair The 
article which we hare written on it is not 
at alt exhaustive We have not been ahle 
to discuss and answer most of tlic quc« 
tions framed by the commission 

, Revolutionary Conspiracies Enquiry 
_ j Committee j 

jN Delhi telegram, dated the 10th Decern 
Ivyr, 1017, informed the public that “the 
Gp\ernQf General m Coaocil has witlitlic 
approval of the Secretary of State for 
Inaia decided to appoint a Committee (1) 
to investigate -and report on the nature 
and extent of the cnminal conspiraaes 
connected with'the revolutionary moi'c* 
ment in India, <2) to examine and consider 
the difHctiUies thathave arisen indeahog 
with such conspiracies and to adiise ns 
to the legislation, if any, accessary to eo* 
able Goiernment to deal effectively with 
them < , It willMt ‘ in camera” but will 
lie given lull access to pll documentary 
evidence in the possession of Government 
bearing on the existence and exlcht ofav- 
volntionary cotispimacs in India and will 
supplemcnfcthis with such other evidence 
as It may consider necessary ’• 

Thclieasalec has exposed tlic unsatis* 
factory character of the personae/ of the 
committee but a committee appointed 
autocratically conducted govern 
ment, irresponMble to the people, could 
netcr be expected to be satisfactoo from 
the peoples points of view “Ibe nn» 
satisfactcry natiirc of tlie procedure 
laid down ior ithe i committee has 
been commented upon by the Chairman of 
the Kcocption Con mittee of tJic recent 
Congress, and we,bave quoted his remarks 
bclorc } - 


The real object of appointing the Com- 
mittee appears to be to devise new repres- 
sive legislation We hope against nope 
that the Committee wall not advise such a 
step On the contrary, we think th6 
committee ought to __ devise means to 
provide safeguards against injustice being 
don& to mere suspects, — safegmads which 
do not at present exist 

The police and the executive haa e been 
provided with very drastic and irrespon 
sible -powers to deal with political 
enme What more do they want ’ It hafi 
been said amin and again by high Officials 
that proofs exist against the defenus, but 
that they w ould not be acceptable in Ia\y 
courts according to the Indian Evidence 
Act From speeches made on the subject 
by the present Governor of Bengal and his 
predecessor, it appears that these proofs 
consist m great part of confessions made 
before the police Now, the Indian Evidence 
Act does not allow such confessions, stand 
mg by tbemscKes to be accepted as evi 
dence W e have explained in a long note m 
our last number why the law is, and lightly 
IS, what It IS in India Should the^Iapoars 
otthe Committee result in so altering the 
Evidence Act as to make confessions before 
the police acceptable as valid evidence^ 
whatever is at present wanting to result in 
a perfect Reign of Suspicion and of Terror 
m the country Would be amply eupphed 
The cup of the miseries of those who arc 
not thoroughly self seeking and cowardly 
w ould then be full to the bnm 
The duty of all true statesmen is not onlj' 
to prevent any such disastrous change in 
the law of evidence, but to introduce the 
tnal of suspects (includi^ the present 
detenus ami deportees) at least /a camera, 
giving them the right to be dcfcndcal by 
counsel, and to bt beard in appeal bysa 
High Court Beoch of three ^judges, la 
camera, if necessary < 

H the confeswon of any aorused or 
suspect 13 made before ami recorded by a 
magistrate, then it becomes valid evidence 
Now , it IS undobbtedly the daim of the 
police that the confessions made» before 
them by the, detenus and deportees arc 
voluntary confessions If so, they are the 
result of penitence W by, then, as soon as 
the police come to know that a particular 
man has become sufBciently penitent to 
volunteer a confession, is he not brought" 
before a magistrate to make lus con 
fession ’ That such procedure is not 
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adopted maj “raise the presumption that 
either the coniessions were not teallj made 
or that they might have been extorted by 
inducements, threats,, or harsh or cruel 
treatment. 

Internments. 

At th«Clast meeting of the Deugnl Legis- 
lathe Council many questions were again 
asked regarding detenu', state prisoners 
and the nunger strike. As usual, the official 
replies were generally uns.atisfactory, and 
sensitive souls might even think that some 
ol them were cynical, if not contemptuous. 
We are not just now in the mood to quote 
any of them. We will only quote a passage 
(rom the conragous and able speech made 
by Rabu Dhaliendra Chandna Kny in sup- 
porting Rai Bahadur RndhaCharan Pal’s 
* practical and statesmanlike resnlntion 
re an Internment Advisory Committee, 
which was lost : 

Then arv blind »l«dam l»*t* them 

. todtn; tbeiunnf ctMltser of thins* wh^h they 
ditbk(ioo«rn It eltswd tht tlon W« Sir llrnrv 
VbMlrrin bar* * Amt ml the nnn^lTicUt nrmbere 
uftbi* eonvil *ho lntffptlt*t« O'letrnmrot nboet 
tbe «D|)iiex of tht Oefrnet of IihIU Act ttr madr 
tbe ilnKntnt that "the letTtn tbai thef bate 
sleet »hot14 baee diepenol tne 8nfa„n*M wbrh 
tfilfrhtbe created bf ire qartllont throiarlee* If 
Sir itenry mrani to tx bemsrnat, I think he ro«)i 
net baee chotea • more iwpn o ^ nreatlnn. tfyoat 
L«rdihl(> talxett t^, the t]ee«‘<n(t«, far froin eaetlni 
, tnratinrtttbemaelee*. nr^vaent eery imrxtfreily 
* ofoarett and efnrm that rtali in the land 
•n areoant of tbeaitnunlueatlna of the rwirneeof In 
Ota Act wal of tbe allqte't trealnKot of detrim* 

1(1 were yvraittrd to retort lo Sir llenre Wbeelre. 1 
eecKild tae that It )• tbe anrirrrt that art ytem «bkb 
larrraae ihe •nrarinea* amors the prfple Tbrqvta 
tiooe nSir of^rtaoitlr* to 0'»errrn,ent t-i eij^alo 
tbiflt* : aad if the anetret* are **c»e and sieen mnei 
Srodchiillr and la • IrTKln* maaoer, they eaonol 
aalUtj the penple VVfcrn, (ix.inalaiMx, ase rettaret 
(e made 1-x eeniln faptre or e'lmt othrt inf irmatroa 
In Onnneiloa a>llb the *e>cide of any drfann and 
GoerTtiintat K't* • Aal etfaaal, <1 dne« net rrtlainly 
te«>t to diepci tbe vneoaiare* that eitot* iaSttx*. 
deatly of the Bareiioaa I'ortaaalely (or the cfbewl 
betirKre the I.eOrnre Act bat nn apy'iealiOB In oar 
l*rceeedi<T» beer OtbrrBltr ladhtac cirrametame*. 
ciaeea'sbt preeeaie that at ben • fen*iti rrleera to 
amwer aoaea'iea. cn torrodareanr ethlcare eaUeS 
(-X, tbe antwrr e>T eTi.t-aci, cf fiee*. woaMt* ati- 
fa»oaral4t to him , 

' Henser ttrSc* of State rHa oners 
■> «t»d Drtetttis 

Kegardiig tlie hunger stnkc rf twenty 
dtlenti' ftti'l state pnaoeef* tn Ahpnre Jnir 
The llpmce e»t>ii Awtrli* Cbsraa Uatbontar 
aabrdr— < 




ofaocKoftlie State prisoners nodcr Bengal Rrgela. 
tion 111 of ISIS and deleana oader tbe Defroce of 
India Act, now ID tbe .Alipnre Centrallail. to go oo 
bon8ef**tnke owing to alleged hardabips in tbat 
jaiJ » 

(b| la it troe that aome of them have actoaHy 
refnaed to take say food aioce tbe Xat December 
curreot * 

fcl Are tbe Corernnieat conaideriag tbe adeba- 
bQity of appomtlag a few non official member* of thi* 
Cooocil to eiiit the State prisoner* and 'detrna** now 
la tbe Ceairal Jail at Aripore, and, ander proper 
aalegaarii), to inquire ialo and report on any com* 
plaiata they may have lo raake.ai rrgarjs their treat- 
meat la tbat Jail * > 

The Iloe'ble Mr, Kerr replied i'— 

"(a) and ibb borne oftbe State prisoners fs the 
Abpore Jail abalaiocd from food on tbe 30lh , Aoeem^ 
bee They definilely stated tbat they badnocom- 
plaints ai to their treatment in Jail or aa to the foot! 
cloiMng aopplied, but they refuted toYaketbeir 
<d aa a protest against their ineareeration. i 
(c) Any rompiaiBii that the State pritoaert aad 
detenus wish to make can be made direct to Ooerrn 
meat Goeernornt do not eoeaider U drairable to 
net up a Comitiitiec latermediate between tbemaeire* 
and tbe State pnaoscr* 

\Vcdo not know what is tlic'sourcc of 
Mr Kerr’s information that "they definite- 
ly stated that they had no complointsni 
to tlwir treatment IB jail or to the food or 
clothingsupplietl, but they refused tottt’fC 
tlietr food ns a protect againat thei* Incnr* 
crration.’ The letters rcceired by three 
Indian eilitors, fitc Indian Mcml^rs of 
t-ouoeil and many other persons, ewhich 
gave the first intimation of the hunger 
stnketo the public and nln’eh purported 
to come from the itrikcrs themseltes and 
gave their names nnd addresses (when freck 
* 0'»errnl story. The signed letters 
^hc presa, written 
1.1 other gtiardinns of tome 

olti,estnkerMlonol exactly iftllT with the 
omaal renlic*. The«e sorrow-atfiiken and 
oggtici-wj jwrsonsdo not dareitnte to the 
r^rr” know and whloii they hniT 

public men of Bengal. The 
Utherofone of lire strikers, now remored 
*"*l?ul‘j«il outside Benga!, sitw 
M from n visit to his 

»oa reportflt 
kAve been , so treated ‘before 
»iaim..r*j!i i” that even If now releniK^ 
Jw«ouM lx n uwlw, «* he has nearly 
ka« otherwiac Ixcone^ 
father said that the-' 
^^ood. ‘the result ellbcf 
attempt at forcible 
of ®*!^Pkthiti8 caught nBcr loss 

•« fxr*Bade«l by hii ' ' - - 

Ixcaune, — = — - -• 


fatlKT to take food, 
owing to tbe unmerited indignh 
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ties atsd miseries inflicted on bim and his 
uselessness, he did^not wish to live. We 
give this as a specimen of the accounts, and 
that not the worst specimen, which pass 
current from mouth to month. As a rale 
we do not publish things of which we have 
not tested the truth and which w’e cannot 
prove. But when rumours fill the air, they 
ought to be publicly investigated ; and 
that is why we have given a fragment of 
the sorrowful tale told by one sorrow- 
strictcn father. The Mesopotamia Com- 
mission's Report 'contains a very wise 
observation' wWch shows that it is the 
■ height of blindness to- ignore persistent 
rumours. Such ignoring of persistent ram- 
ours led to disaster in Mesopotamia. That 
was, oi course, a thing of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature, • But we refer to it only to 
- point ont that rumour is not always a 
lying jade. •'When things are done in secret, 
and when various grades of underlings 
and officers have such large powers, the 
presumption is natural thqt Government 
would not be able to prevent abuse of 
these powers in many cases,'-- 

• Jt may' be literally true that the 
-strikers a bad sow no complaints as 

to their' treatment in Jail: fdr it is 
probable 'that when they began to 
fast, none of them was in solitary 
confinement. But were they or were they 
not confined in solitary cells ever before ? 
If they were not, let that fact be definitely 
stated. If they were,' that certainly ought 
not to have b«n done, and that was cer- 
tainly a previous treatment in jail oftvhich 
they could justly complain ; it was one of 
the complaints mentiooedMn the letters 
received by public men in TJcogal. These 
letters spoke iu detail of other kinds of 
harsh and even' croil treatment, which 
probably did not take place in jail. 

^ The hunger strikers being scattered over 
distantprovinces, neither the Government 
of Bengal nor the Viceroy can easily ascer- 
tain how they are faring and how. they 
■'are being treated. Their guardians, not 
to speak of the public, find it very difficult 
to ^t news of them. It should have been 
made easy for the guardians to try to 
persuade them to take food.' > > 

• The cold macb!ne-like offidal attitude 
Is not the ideal attitude. Even convicted 
criminals are entitled to protection from 
ill-treatment and to human treatment 
;with a view to their reclamation. • We do 
not suggest that hunger strike by prison- 


ets should, fpso facto, lead to their release. 
But it certainljr ought to lead to a' sifting 
enquio’ by a joint committee of official^ 
and non-offictals. We are sure officials 
are not mere officials. They are men, 
and many are good fnen.* Instead _ of 
being merely parts of the executive 
machinery, if they would also and above 
all be men, there would' not be much to 
complain of. Then the claims of human 
relationship would not be torgotten but 
be given a paramount place. . i 

So far as official power, position, and 
pay are concerned, Government officers of 
tltt present day would be justified in feel- 
ing that they need not be. in the least 
anxious even if they paid no heed, to the 
suggestions, enquiries, eriticisms'br ap- 
peals of the people. But what one may 
safely do or-^safely refrain from doing,' is 
not the whole duty of man, not even pf 
officials. We haye no desire to sennoms'e.* 
Let the officials be true to their higher, 
selves as men. ' ^ ' 

We bare always had a rooted idisincli. 
nation to tiT to excite anybody’s pity for 
w'eak, helpless and .voiceless’ snShrers, 
whether innocent or guilty. We ,will not 
try to analyse this disinclination. We 
only know that helplessness has a strength 
which is always able to exact its due. < 

Enquiry. . , , _ 

Demands have been ma df repeatedly for 
committees of visitors to enqtnr^ Into the 
condition .and grievances 'off detenus, State 
prisoners, etc. 'The official* attitude has 
been unyielding. At the same time officials 
want the public to believe-oa tbe strength 
ol their assurances that no one has any 
grievance, or discomfott.But the scepticism 
of the ijeople is on the Inexeate vastea.4 ot 
diminishing. If things areal! right, -why 
not allow some ol the chosen of the people 
to satisfy'themselves on the point ? What 
is gained by the officials giving themselves 
airs OfinfallibiUty, 'when we do notat'al! 
believe them to be infallible afad .when his- 
tory shows that no officials or other tnen 
have ever been infallible ? ' 

I Dr. Ray on Theoretical and Applied . 

, 1 Chemistry. ' . . . i 

As Dr. P.’C.JRay is an expert in both 
theoretical, aod applied chemistry, his 
opinion on both is entitled to, respectful 
Considerationr In his opening address at 
the Chemistry section of the recent Science 
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Con\entton, lie emplnsiscd the need of 
studyme both theoretical and 'practical 
Chemistry, baid he , i 

• It U a mistate to •uppose tljal we can adTaoee 
our loduitiies onleid we can piaVe progrtes in 
Cbemistr\ It took a long lime for Germany to 
realise tb s Tber thoogbt that all .that they had 
to do whs to begin appl eJ Chetnistry at once Bat 
they soon dlscoeered that they most continue the 
pursuit of Cheni stry as an absolntely theoretical 
science based upon a high standard t«fire they 
conid make any progress In industry When the 
position was secured the Industrial progress became 
pbeoomenat It is absurd to s^T that we cart make 
ptogfess in indnitnal Cbem stry yrithont at the 
same time ranking progress in tbeorctical Chemistry 


’ * f Shipbuilding by ihe Tata* 

^ At the’ ftomial general meeting of the 
Tata Irbn &, Steel Company, Sir liorah 
Tata, presiding, said that one of the effects 
ofthe^\a^y.asgOlngtD hca shortage of 
tonna"ge, and the Company was thinking 
how best it could Sene the future com 
merce of the country by supplying her \\ ith 
tonnage built from thcif steel m Indian 
shipyards This is a ^**7 
promrsmg idea, which we hope will soon 
matenahse i ^'<2 hope, too, Indian young 
men *\vould be taken as apprentuxs to 
learn all kinds and grades of work There 
were hundreds of shipyards in India 10 
forner days, and there should be no dim 
cult) in finding men fit to learn the in 
dustry ^ ^ 

, Technological Institute at Sakchi 
Sir Dorabr, Tata (.also said that the 
Conipany had proposed to start a techno- 
logical institute at Sakchi to train men in 
metallurgical ami chemical industries lu 
India, and the Government had already 
promised n contnbution towards it It 
was also proposed to start at Sakclii a 
research laboratory for mentallurgy and 
chemistry, land this would be a -central 
research laboratory lor that part ofindia 
, This also will supph w great desider- 
atum It IS to be hoped Indian young men 
with British of American university quali 
ficationswho have specialised abroad m 
metallurgical and cbemicaljindustncs and 
• liave factory expenenee in Europe or 
America will be employed here, and will 
not be 'placed to work under-- Bnropeans 
or Americans of infcnor Qualifications be 
cause of their race and complexion u 
» Welfare Work at Sakchi 1 

Sir Dofab said^that the Company had 
a/s6 toLi^ steps to iiclter the matermt nml 


moral conditions of their men, nod eon 
tcmplated securing the services of fullyi 
trained social welfare workers from 
England who would organist welfare 
work among labourers, lor, labour well 
looked after was an asset to the employer, 
and served to raise the standard of indus- 
try in the country 

Tins show s that the company is deter- 
mined to be up-todate m everything As 
there are many intelligent and dcvotedi 
Indian )Oung men doing social service 
work m diilerent parts of the country, we 
hope the Tatas will give them opportunities 
to learn what has to be. teariira from the 
fully trained social welfare vvork“rs pro- 
posed to be brought out from England, i 


‘ Ditcher ’ on Prof Bose '* 

‘ Ditcher ’ has written in Capita/ certain 
things about the Bose Research Institute 
which Inv e a special value, because he is a 
European and confcssei that he was 
formerly prejudiced against Dr-Bose Says 


Mr comacst iRst itt(V on ProfrMor Sir JaglKiuh 
^aoO«r IJo»r» iBioEoral aajreM dedieatingcike 
Bot« IniutBts lo tl<e DBtioa, nrorok«J a 

obarsc f 11 ppBocj bf tome serioat peoSlr whom 1 
wouM be mint to willingly ofleno TMeireuget 
wBifl lanteBeoniDg for they knew BBdl knew not 
the oetore aod value of the wizard 1 nehier ment in 
the realm of toeoce U would be dUhoaeet 40 deny 
tlmt I vae prejud ced , 

And he confesses “All 1 can do by the 
way of atonement is to stnke mv breast 
nndexcHim mea mari/na cu/p/i, for Dam 
glad to admit that 1 am now ,i cqnvcrt to 
bis Ccnius and service for humanitv ” 

Of the institute building ‘Ditcher’ 
writes *Ttistige«i of architecture which 
by some mystic influence .shuts out the 
ba^lity of the surroundings " 

The converted critic concludes by sum 
miQg up thus V i 


world ond Ian firmly coat need tint at lOon B» the 

general puWi4 graipj h,» exalted am llie fi inOM-tf 

qa site to place the Inslilute nnd ulllt ilan U for on 
n perenaneot basii w II co Be in like a flood tide The 
^iwuty uf the Uombay niereliaatr to which I re- 
mnTr,l*V enmUtioo of the 

nma i cent Maharnja of Cosjiuiliator who la Sbi>J 
'’'“h the CoTernraent of Indiii 
the Institute proportionately to 

°“Cht obtti be long before thr 

wh^eopitBl of 30 lakh': ..subscribed, 

“t” «• d I hare' done for thl* 

‘hat Ur Pose slntogural 
^iws was ahotfe the liead of bis audieoce- 

** *"7 ri te nothing could be 

plainez and clearer than hii ckpUoatioos to lae of 
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tbe discdyericslnailf iospite of to much opposition 
andridica]« It is true he mixes poetry wilb p'ltlo- 
sopby and science, but underlying it all are stubborn 
fact anti eternal truth winch comes home the better 
that their presentation is tinged nitli Iningiaation 

An Educational Paradise In India. 
‘‘We leam'from the I^eader that in reply 
to a question asked by the Hon. ^Jr. Cinn- 
taraani at the November meeting of the 
"U. P. Council, Mr. Keane said that n re. 
turn showing thenumbcr of students who 
were refused admission tnto the arts col- 
leges tn 1917, was laid on the table. 

' *A siib-comraittee of the Syndicate of the 
University has had this subject under 
- enquiry and submitted their report to thfc 
Syndicate last month. Their conclusion, it 
is understood, was : “The sub-committee 
is unable to find in the detailed or abstract 
figures justificatioa for the allegation that 
sufficient facilities for collegiate education 
do not exist at present in the United Pro- 
vinces.” The Government has not vet seen 
the full report of the sub committee*.’ 
c Tbe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
must then be a perfect educational para- 
djpe. ‘Ooly, we have oo reason to believe it 
.is, nor to believe that the sub-comnnttee of 
toe syudicate are right. 

For Dependent Countries. 

Replnog in the House of Commons on 
November 1 last to a pacifist resolution 
'moved by ftlr. Lee-Smith, Air. Balfour 
made a speech ia tbe course of which be 
said t 

“It was impossible for one country to 
dictate, to another under what form df 
government tfaatcountry should live.” 

> Perfectly true, Mr, Balfour. 

‘ Where is India ? 

_ Speaking on October 25 last at a war 
aims meetiqg at Portsmouth- -Sir JLdnaol 
Carson “wished the Germans to remember 
that we could not and would not make 
any peace without concurrence ard assent 
of the Dominions who came to help ns in 
our great trouble and we would not enter 
into negotiations for peace behind the 
backs of our Allies ” Sir Edward Carson 
was right to omit India f for it could not 
be clear whether Indians went of their own 
free will to help UugHsbmen in their great 
trouble or went ns servants to do tbe 
bidding of the masters. 

That explains another omission, too, 
when on Octobtr 24 last “in tbe House of 
Commons Mr. Hunt asked for an assur- 
15 


nncethatno peace negotiations would be 
begun without' the full knowledge and as- 
sent of the represeatatives of the great 
dominions,” and Mr. Bonar LawTeplied 
that “the Government-would certainly not* 
enter on peace negotiations^ without ^ prior 
coosultatiou with the Dommion^." , 

In Defence of Her Honotu'. 

Sometime ago a Bengali married-girl, 
named Uraasasbi Dasi, of the village Sansh- 
pur m the district of Howrah, who was 
charged with the murder of one -’Goar 
Hazra, whom, she said, she killed in de- 
fence of her honour, was dlschargfetl by 
Babu B. D. Hazra, Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Howrah. In this case, it will be remem- 
bered, th; accused girl was aroused from 
her sleep by the deceased’s close proximity 
to her, upon which she seized a “dao” ’ 
which was handy, and stnlck him and 
chased him out of the house to paddy- 
field, striking him with. tlie “ddo’*.'an the 
way, from the eDects of which he died. rBe— 
fore thc/Sub-Divisional OQTcer tbe girl ‘ad. 
mitted having killed the deceased to defence 
of her honour. Babu AsbutoshBoseiand 
Babu Bhupendra Nalb Bose, pleadefs, ap- 
peared for the defence of the girl free of 
charge. - , 

Educational Progress in India. 

The following took place in the House’ 
of Commons in November I, last : , 

Mr King aiked Ike Prrsidtat of tbe Board of 
Education, n* rcproentlng tbe Secretary of State for 
India, wbether Sir Saokaran Nair xrat now'tbe ZSdu- 
cation Minieter m tbe Viceroy’i Conscil ; 
whether in Ins official capacity be was now inaagntat- 
ing tbe relonue which be prcTiOnsly adrocated ; and 
what progress was being made with primary ednea- 
tion m India. ^ ^ ^ 

, Mr Herbert Fisher • Tbe answer to the first 
qneslion is m the alfirmatixe, and also to the second, 
with thc,nuaIification that the restrictions imoosed 
oo eipeoditaie by the War bare delayed progrns in 
education, especially in primary education, greatly 
to tbe regret of the Got ernment of Indio. Theexten, 
sioD of primary edocatiOD is cloiely coonretri with 
tbe political and admicistratice qnestions that are td • 
be alodied this winter by tbe Secretary of State and 
tbe Gorernment of India. 

Mr King * At the right bon gentleman u spend- 
log m6re in war time on education than in peace, 
will he sot represent that tbe Gorernment of India 
sboold do tbe same.? .. . * 

Mr. King’s rejomder was very neat. 

He might have asked why even before the 
war Government complained of want of 
funds when the Indian people’s representa- 
tives pressed for adequate educationalex- 
pendi^re, though at tbe same time Goi 
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vernmeat nevfer feU- poverty stnckcn la 
increasiD^ the emolumeats of the JiCb 
and. pushing on their own pet projects 
■ Women’s Deputation and Muslim 
Internees 

A’eiv India has gnen proimnenee to the 
following letter from the lion Mr Yakub 
Edsan : • 


Mrs. nssrat Moliaoi, sv>!e of a Maslim lairroec 
of Aligarh and a member of tb« omen i Depatation, 
srbile being introdneed to the Secretary of Mate, 
boldly asked him to release the Muslim nod other 
internees )ast as Sibd reinert were giren amnest/ln 
Ireland l This is the first mstanre of a member of a 
depotation haring made a separate represeatation to 
the S*erttaT7 of State and that on an nnpalatabte 
subject She gate h m a eopj of the \eir Cta to 
read an article deabng stitn the quesiioo of tkc 
Mnslimlnteroeet It happens that this is «lie copg of 
the Sib Xkcember srfaicb has been receeilr forfeited 
to Gortrsmeat nirmg to the article headed Mr 
' MOntagn aad MssalmaBi * 

* That was Justtlrt thing todo Abrite 
vromnn has done it 

I 1 The War and Lott of Wealth 
'• The Countess of Warwick tsho is a 
BOeiahsl 10 spite of her donmos 000 
acres, writes m the Uookmna ' At the 
end 0(1910 tbeMenlth of the world stood 
rrfuced hy twelve thousand million 
pounds Surely, in the years to come 
when tins madness is past, people will ask 
tbeihselrcs Is n goremment that de 
ds such penatties for the pnee ofits 
on to be allowed to persist ? ’ 

, Twelve thousand million pounds is equi 
rnlcnt at the preaent rate ol exchange to 
more than eighteen thousand crorcs ol 
mpeci 

An Indian Woman Speaks. 


A letter written to Mrs Onm Nehru 
of Allahabad by Abadt Dano Regain, the 
TcnerahJe mother of the brothers Mohamed 
All nut] Shaukat Ah has been puhhsbcd 
in the papers The Degam was rhtxen to 
be n member of the women’s deputation 
to Mr Montagu The Lctrr was written 
with reference to that fact She explained 
in It that in her present state ofhenith 
and mm 1 she vronld rot be able to tiodcr 
take such a longjonmej, espccialfy as she 
had to undertake nnoihcr long jonroer 
that month Then she goes on to tay ^ 

-TbmarthnilnoficortsrsMhrr cent'dcrBiKiiM 
OB which I thisk I can frwij snd fratiklr Break ta 
JOB knowing i«U writ thnl I woul) not be m ^ 
oodftitood nbatCTrroalodrr* who hardlrkaow 
OBCrawatry CTCS on the »BffBrt wnt itr alNmier 
the •'poot iBlMrBhlc pBrefeh wcimra foJ a •• 
kio^acidt know wbst ctunct wc attUocr^^ 


little kingdonif and what cnormoul poircn we 
wield oreronr honselioldi The times bare ind^ 
changed, aud demand from us nener methods of 
getting « hat we maj want, and it may be permis- 
BibtetOHlay to go eren before strangers with onr 
appeals, nlihoD^h we mav be doubtful of the success 
of oar mission Out may I not ask if It would not 
be better to bn ig the pressure of our nuited wills to 
bear on oar owo husbauds fathers brothers and 
tons instead of goin; a b*ggiiig before oth*rs, how 
CTcf cakited I 1 feel strongly on this point, amt 

f oil must bear with One nbo belongs to the old 
adtan wotlil, thoagli sbe tries to keep in touch with 
the oew 


Then she git'es her opinion of what 
would have happened if a women’s deputa* 
tiou had waited on an old Hindu or 
Musalmao King of India. 

Ifadepauton like ours had erer waited on any 
old king of tnJ i whether Uindn lor Moslem iu 
oinetj a re casis out of aliundred it would hare 
bma^ht bv k fra n the Tather of bIs People” .all 
that ir waaicd eeen tf it ha! bceu refused to their 
oienl Ik A huodrel times What is more, the klug 
would ban th ugbt it « unique hououe conferred on 
b m ani the l>4rjs I f his court would hare tnng of 
•t aad the ballads ofthe people would harelmuor 
tal sed ibesncidenL The rtialet of this deputation 
ICBoootgneis but judging from the stay in which 
out Ware siller Anoic Pesant has been treated In 
lier efforts for the prtserraiioa of the Dritish Bmpir# 
we may at least guess what we woolJtn from *ftf 
eUsralroas Anglo-lod an Press For the kodoorof 
lodian womanbood-nay, fir the honour of the 
manh >od of lad a also 1 would have liked thatno 
sochd putationSeasgoiogtowaubBthe Secretary 
AfSitaieAuJiheticeroT but (bat one ihodlJ hart 
g me out tithe Loagrris anl the Moslem Uagae 
anldcelvreJ epeoly auj in clear terms what the, 
women olil idostaa wanted from the r men. lam 
sore wbateeer ibe wotnta would hare asked, the rata 
would bale sooner or Itier prov ded That le the 
Irssoo of 11 .lory all over the world 

Her last reason why she could not join 
the deputation nt Madras was n personal 
one and it is to be hoped that the Anglo 
Indian bureaucracy m India nnd Mr 
Montagu w ill quite apprcviile it. 

Ilesidrs these general cousi ierations I hare an 
reason why t cannot loia you 
•llutMartas Tue Se-retary ..f bta,j comls 

'‘"yoly natural that as a free 
wb* k hked to go about wheaaad 

wberehelkedanJtod.Kuss with those who were 
«or country reafly needed 
f»ir i!*' e * ''•PPy and great, but the power 
.oA«?r" **"*''* *’’** *'•" *«r, tiling tVlose 
Ua irmi* ...^1 * " . eeqairy 

th. vhaeaeter eeen ifnaderlalea by 

*'■* “ifl to freedom and 
be while In 

wSn ' • ^ ke US and «ol are 

',“5™^''’* ."’y •’•o sons Iflttnied her^ 
nteJTd IS ‘o® with b m has been 

rould pot things 
«« would Indeed by ’eatremrir 
•“»‘>.aod<*e used all b« ilt 
s* vne ireedora and opeei air tslitrnet of the Wset, 
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had been pot In porc/ah' fo’suit the ext^enciesofaii 
Oriental country, 1, who haTC>been brought up all 
tnj life a$ a pnerfahnasAiu. should go out of rt But 
eTcrilf I consented to give up all the eanventiODS of 
a lifetime, I Boobt if some conrention or other 
would not be discorered for him m time to prerent 
me from speaking put my mind on some vital issue, 
like respect for ou^ faith, our lives and liberties 
and the hotlonr of Our mialiood and v.omaahood, 
though I assure 70a It wohtd never occur to roe to 
pat, forward any personal petition. 1 1 reserve these 
•Of j soother^ and. higher 1 a’uthon^y that baa never 
failed a petitioner, and, far from avoiding such peti 
tions, llimself invites them and also pledges Himself 
rn advance to grant them. ‘ ' 

j ^iglo-Indians and Mr. Montagu. 

Itbas been pointed oat in many papers 
thatrindians have been » prevented from 
giving such a reception to Mr. Monf.-tgu, 
socially and othertvise,as they would have 
liked to give him. He has not been able to 
see even distinguished Indians without 
being accompanied bv some Auglo-Indlan. 
In official and semi-official annouacements, 
hts name has been mentioned not only 
after the Viceroy's but even after that ol 
the.Govcrnot oPBengal. When .he came 
Calcutta from Ho'wrah he was not 
I^ced m the first carriage in the proces* 
Bton. ladians at Delhi have noted that he 
was accommodated in a tent m the Vice- 
regal grounds. It would have been the 
easiest thing m the world so to arrange 
hjs tour programme ns to enable him to 
remain in Calcutta during Christmas 
week, and see for himself how our Con- 
gress, Moslem League, and conferences are 
attended and conducted That would 
' experience of value. But it 

was officially arranged that he was to be 
in Calcutta in the first part of December 
and la Bombay in the last week. These 
tmngs were pointed out and commented 
upon in the papers while there was still 
ample time -to change the programme : but 
the bureaucracy alter their 

It may be said, however, that all these 

are parts of the political game, and Anglo- 
lodians could not aflord not to ’show 


il5 

'and ivulgarity ? '“And these^ari the^ilifen 
-who, enjoying 'political '■freedom them- 
selves, have the impudence to say that we 
are unfit for self-government becanSe oFthe' 
existence of many races and castes in out 
midst. We should have felt deeply asham- 
ed if any of our countrymen had twitted 
any'man, even though he might not havS 
been a man of such exalted positioi' and 
distinguished ability as Mr. Montagu, on 
bis birth and race, — 

Bengal PrimaryrEducation Bill. 

We thank Mr. S. N. Roy cordially for 
his Primary Education Bill, though he has 
made it applicable only to boys and not to 
girlsasvvel). Sir S P.Sinha “looked forward 
to the day when another bill would be in- 
troduced lot bringing their girls within the 
purview of this Bill. Until that was done 
they could not put themselves-on the same 
footing as other civilised ’ countries.” 
Sir S. P. Smba congratulated ,tbe • 
Hon. member on introducing the Bill 
which made Bengal to follow '’other 
provinces. “The necessity of universal 
pnmary education was ddmitted do all 
hands The question .was only.to find the 
ways and means, and tl^ Honourable 
member deserved special consideration for 
solving this question of wavs and means. 
The Honou^abje member, had provided 
that the municipalities should raise funds. 

It was true that the contributions in other 
provinces for the purpose were larger than 
in Bengal, but he remioded..the council that 
the contributions made by Beoeal m 
secondary , and higher education waa 
other provinces and perhaps 
bad neglected .the poorer 


That IS how Sirs. P. Smha explained 
wby municipalities m Bengal did not re- - 
ceive contributions from Government for 
prooioting primary education like those 
which municipalities in some other pro- 
vioces got from Government. Those who’ 

sboifld consider the ’ significLca of^the^ 
words we Have italicised in Sir S 
Smha a speech. • * "*■ * 

■ Mr, Roj explainrJ that in the Boibar 
Act, primary education is sought ,to be 
made compalsorr withia the maoicoa]' 

of th. town of Bombay itself, “f, want' 
however to mtcodiice the provisioda'of the 


or inaia utuce but 
how would you explain the fact that Mr. 
Montagu has beex repeatedly spoken of 
with cbntempt m ,the Anglo luLan press 
as a wandering Jew, and his Jewish ex- 
traction 'sneermgly or with 'mock soiem- 
mty referred to ev5n in Englanl as a dis- 
qaalihcation ^ How would ouc would be 
tntntorsexplaih this execrable bad taste 
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Bill not only to what I may term Molassil 
municipal nrfis but also to- the city of 
Calcottaand toUnioii Committees because 
there are places which tlioupli they have 
not been constituted a? Municipalities are 
ptill centres of trade and arc busy haunts 
of men ayd where the benefits of primary 
education may with advantage be intro- 
duced 

,j On the financial side of the question lie 
said — 


It w true tl ere la ft »ect on n tbe B 1 Sect on 17 
(1) fthoot the mpoa t 00 of on Edacnt on C«*» — 
but theceaa >a to be imposed i( tbe ex at og resohreen 
of fbe local bodj or any grant from Governiocpt are 
not anffie eot to meet tl e coet of iuel primary (dnea 
non 1 have prqt tied la Cl (5) of tl e Sect on that 
whenerer an, edoeation eeSa la lev efl n th n any 
area prin ary edneot on shall be tnade f ee nti h o 
t that area. To impart educat on to tbe foasMa la 
the pnmnry duty of Governmenl Tbe people of tl a 
Prei deney cootr bale very largely to the dexelop. 
nieot of Primary edoeation The \taoic pal t es of 
the Bombay Prei deney are la reeept ofbaodaomc 
eontr but onx from Government and for that reason 
they COB very vrell afford to forego afiV help from 
Oovernment for pron ot eg pr m«ry educat on bit 
foeb e not theeaie with tbe Moa e pal ties of Bengal 
In Bengal primary edueat otr^rr II not toahe *ny 
ptogreti w thout matee al support from Covemnent 


Financing of Primary Education 
There ore civilised countries where the 
state has undertaken to provide elemeo 
tary nnd even secondary nnd university 
education to hoys and girls free Mr S 
N Roy was therefore quite right mlus 
contention that ' to impart education to 
the masses is the primary duty of Govern 
ment’ But here in India vie must be 
thankful for the small mercy of being 
allowed to impose au extra tax on our 
selves for the purpose and of having the 
help of the Iiw m getting our coantrymeo 
to send their children to school 

That somehow our boys are going to 
have some education, is a matter of re 
joicmg 

But it must be pointed oat pnd borne 
in mind that the private members primary 
education bills in dilfcrcntprovinccs practi 
cnlly mean a defeat to the people and a 
triumph for the bureaucracy For wbnt all 
along has been the implied or express con 
teotion of the bureaucracy on tl c question 
of etlucation ? Whatever they may Itave 
said before or may saj now tbcir attitude- 
has all along showed that tl ey did not 
cons der it a primary duty ot the State in 
India to impart free elementary education 
tt) all children ofpnmaryscboolngc Their 


other contention Ins always been that 
With the normal income ofGoiemmcnt 
whatever unnecessaryj extravagant or «el 
fish increase of cxp“n liturc it may enable 
them to indulge in it is impossible to do 
much more for education than they hare 
done Hat c not the bureaucracy succeeded 
1 1 forcing us practjcnl/j to admit that both 
tlicir contentions-'^nre right, though in 
won/s we may still continue to say that 
they are wrong ? We shoultl have consi 
dcred it a real triumph for the people and foe 
the cause of righteousness, jf porernaeat 
had on their own motion passed a law for 
the compulsory education of nil children at 
the expense of the state without fbe im 
position of an education tax 

So while glad at the prospect of more 
children getting some education,. we should 
perhaps have felt deeper and more real 
inner satisfaction if by voluntary subs 
cnptton nnd common consent (brought 
about by the persuasion of the hendroen of 
souety nod similar means) a single mnni 
cipahty or even a village bad been able to 
show that all Its children were at schoo^ 
That would undoulitedly have beea*o 
better and clearer augury of the ftiture of 
our country Uill not a single village in 
any province undertake to do this ? 


Internments Advisory Committee 
The following IS the text of the resoln 
tion referred to in a previons note which 
was moved by tlie Hon Rai Radlmcharan 
Pal Bahadur m the Bengal Council but 
was thrown out — 


Tb t Count 1 rrenn racnd$ to lUe Covtroor in Coaa 
' • *"ft an adv lory con m itec of offic ali aod non 
«*'“«•>» 'oojil Dg among otben of on Indinn lodge 
tl ga Court and a praet a ng member of tbe 
Calcutta Bar be oppo nlcd to invesl gate and report 
upon all internment cneei tl at hare already taltca 

place and 11 at may take place In future und to re* 
-commeud IQ each caae— <a} the place of deleatioal 
Ibl the allowance to be granted to the detenu’ 
andtothememlieri ofthe lamllv at may be deemed 
U^***'? . rl the edneat oual iacil t e« teh ch may 
be re(|u red in jiartieutar eaeet and that the that 
Me lory conn tlee be empowered to co-Opt aoT 
reaideot la the d itrlct whereia the pereone afleted 
I *e and who a the r op n on it t kely to be of aes • 
laace fa the Inveet gatioa and exam nation of the 


The Sydenhamt lnumph(?)! 

T/ic ladmjj Social Rc/ormcr is ‘ surprised 
and sorry to learn that permission has not 
been grunted to the presentation of the 
memorial dnifted by the Bombay I rest 
ueiicy Social Reform Association to I'l* 
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Excellency the Viceroy and Mr Montagu ’ 
The jpemoml "was printed in the Reiatmcf 

and we made extracts from it in our last 
number {pp 668 670) Says our con 
temporary — 

We do not know wbftt tberea*OB9 were w|>»ch 
actuated Gorernment to odtJpt * alUIoue ^hch 
Is completely at Tar arce the ^^responsof 

Tjtnpalliy, oftttt uttered by the GoTetoor and other 
members of Goverament with kpeial wore* Lwa 
Sydenbara has been telling people m England that 
Indians are doing npthing for social reform and are 
4hcrefore unfit for self goTernment The attempt to 
place before the Secretary of State nn aathontatite 

refntation of this view by one of the most nnportaot 
and infiueotial social reform associations la the 
country IS curtly refused It may be noted here 
that representations 1 are been presented to the 
Secretary ol State adrocntlng all sorts of faotaStK 
schemes one of them for example snggesliog that 
the Mahomedao popnlatiorf should henceforth be 
judged according to M&bomedan cied and ct«m oal 
codes 

That Sincere friend of social reform — 
how sincere yr® have shown in our last 
number by quotations irom Jlie ladiaa 
Social Reformer '-h&d pompously said 
that the first and most important thing 
to do in India ejas to promote soctal 
Tef6?m and thus to make an Indian hation 
possible., be had also giren people to 
understand that thoughtful Indtaas 
meaning social reformers, were of bis 
opinion and were carrying out the pro 
gramme which bad his approval But 
wllen •these very same thoughtful Indiana 
wanted constitutional reforms nod that 
on the ground that without political 
power m the bands of the people even 
social reform could not be promoted to 
an appreciable extent, they are refa«ed a 
heating I 

A. meeting of the council of the Bombay 
Presidency bocial Reform Association was 
to have consideced the jituatioo created 
by ‘this arbitrary and unjust refusal” 
Vi e should like to know if this was done, 
and, if so, with what result 

{ ^ j * We don't want separate 
I D Representation 

lie conclnded our note bearing the 
above beading in the last number with the 
words “Letthecry everywhere be lie 
don £ IV ant separa representatioa ’ e 
ore glad to find that at least one comma 
nity, — a small one — has thought in the 
way we did, and acted accordingly The 
Bene Israel community say in their re 
presentation to Mr Montagu that the 
Congress-League scheme has their entice 


approval anl hearty support. Theygivp 
reasons foe not w'jutmg separate com 
munat representation, 

i lo eannectioa vTitli the question of cammnnal 
represeotfttion though we belong to a m croscopt 
cally small comninnity thepist listoryof our com 
fnnoity lo Ind a estend ng over the loo^ period of 
two tbonsand year* has coUTirctd ns of ^he sp rit 
of tolerance and fairnres practised by those Indian 
comsiaaities who command the majority towards 
the f nnmencalty ins go iicant s ster eontmao ties 
and keace we are of opm on that the interests oL 
small commaoities w 11 not snffer in any way'by a 
general (Tpresentalioa as distinct from commanal 
representations 1 o 

They observe that ‘ by giving a separate 
electorate to a community, the raaal feel- 
ing is accentuated and the interest of tbe 
community IS narrowed down to its own 
activities Such commanal elections do 
not foster the development of the Indian 
nation , they rather retard it ’ 

Jlie Bene Israel community is small m 
numbers, but it is rich in political wisdom, 
and has rendered good service to ifis 
motherland t / 

Telling Evidence Bfifore the JoduitnaJ ^ 
Commistion « 

Mr Kanmbhai Adamji Peerbhat of 
Bombay openly told the Jndnstrnl Com 
mission —in spite of its president's untviU 
mgoess to bear bis evidence in public and 
his attempt to silence him and lastly, on 
the failure ol that attempt, to prevent 
the publication of his evidence in the 
papers, — that in giving orders for goods 
Government officials concerned showed 
great partiality to European firms He 
gave instances and was ready to substan 
tiate bis charge What be said has alw ays 
been more than suspected by the public at 
large and was well known to Indian 
manufacturers The unfair advantajre 
which the British capitalist m India enjoys 
under bureaucratic rule is the mam reason 
for his oppositioa to Indian Home Rule 
Id the ranjab Mr Harkisben Lai said 
that European bankers w ere very jealous 
of Indmn banks, and did not co-operato 
with the latter, in the Panjab He said 
that conspiracies were set up on the part 
ol oScials and non officials with a deter 
mined effort to destroy hanking enter 
prises They did not want Indian banking 
to fionnsb '•'They proved to be opponents 
He had a suspicion that efforts were made 
to make banking the radnopoly of a ccr-i..,^ 
tain section of the community 
To Sir Faiulbhoy witness said 
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-tnanagenient'of Indian b^nks-was idtallj 
g66d. IfitAs rouchbetterthan many Euro- 
pean banka. He was not liked by some of 
the directors of the banks. They were 
•carrying tales to Government. The‘« 
■v.ere the’’ reasons why he left the bank 
before its failure. There was no coopera- 
tion among Indian banks He said that 
when the bank failed Government did no- 
thingto help It. pnthe,other hand they 
•put obstacles. 'The registrar of joint 
BtockT companies was in the -hands of 
Anglo-Indian banks. ’ " 

.i-ln reply to further questions witness 
shid that there was mneh cooperation- in 
Bombay bat in'the Panjab there was a 
wall between Indians and Europe.ans- -As 
foreign competition bad brought about 
the present state of affairs it was the 
bounden duty of Government to help them 
in (every possible way. Everywhere 
Govtrnmtfnt assistance was necessary and 
. that must come Id. ■' ' ! , 

To Mr. Mayuard witness said that Ao- 
glo-Todian companies were intlw conspira. 
ciesngatnstlndian banks. Hcadmitted that 
the* Punjab National Dank had survived 
the bank failure and that it had latelv 
established some friendly relations with 
Anglo-Indian banks. He had proofs, he 
»aid, that Anglo-Indian banks did talk 
against Indian banks. Itw'as bis impres- 
sion that racial passion .ex‘*tcd eyw in 
ofhcial circles for a long time. Il^id find 
definite hostility on the part of omcials in 
his particular ca*e as well as in others 
Government officials, be said, were in 
the hands of Anglo-Indian banks _ • 

In reply to further questions witness 
said that he knew there were rejOiaogs in 
Anglo-Indian quarfers'nnd in the Anglo- 
Indian press outside Lahore when the 
People’s Bank failed. Dinners were given 
' on the day ofthe failure.'- On the day 
ol the failure there ‘were tobilations 
outside 'the Punjab 'also. In reply to 
further questions witness said that some 
of the banks must be revived with a little 
lisslstatice from Govemraent. If assis- 
tance was coming forth his own ’bank 

might also be rcMved. ■ _ ■' 

• The Thirty-second Indian National 
, , / Congress. 

The Thirty-second" Indian National 
' _ Congress which wet last week in Calcutta 
"drew together by far the largest number 
*of delegates in the history of the move- 


ment. Some -five thonsand ''delegates 
attended its sittings. This number, if wfe 
are not mistaken, IS more than double the 
nevt largest that ever before attended any 
previous session. The number is significant 
as showing the ardent desire for Home 
Role whicli exists in the country. 

Of the many distinguished persons who 
were present in the pandal, we mustmake 
special mention of the venerable mother of 
the brothers Mahomed AH and Shankat 
Ah Her presence created great enthusi- 
asm Before the resolution asking for the’ 
release of her sons was moved, Mrs. Besant 
said that they had among them there to 
hear the passing of the next resolution the 
mother of Mahomed Alt and Shaukat Ali, 
who ns they know’, were lying interned, 
served by their mother with maternal care.t 
From the pme when Mihoraed Ali wiii one year 
oW, a mile child hangms ea bie mother'* breast. W 
father p»»»ed away aod for all the year* »i8ee then 
thi». h.* mother bad guirded him, gaided hiiil aod 
brosght btm up a noble patridt and a noble Moslem 
(bear, hear). She wa» a woman jyitb motber’a lot*,' 
*»>•« “ 1‘OD'a’heart (bear,. hear!, 

>l«d, tbatbrt*3oa 
. -Jantryj. She asked 

. ... .t . - — »he wai fliTiied 

to tbe Uojleio League aed that ibe Would not go 
•'**’’''“1 fomiDg to tbe Congrees (hearhear)- 
k Ihouvh tbe Muialwaei were 

ber brotbere .a faltb, al) thelnd.nns were herbrotbm 
la kio (bear bear) Tbe ‘.peaker koew that they 
would gire her (Mr Maboiued Ali’e molherf a del- 
come that she more ibao deterred and for a momeot 
•Undiorereteoce tbMr Mahomed All’s mother. 
Utery obe present »toodnp—t B FatriLa 

In concluding’ his Speech in support of 
the resolution urging the release pf the. 

’**1^ said: *'I pray to 

God that we may have many more mothers 

like her in this country” (bear, hear). ‘ -r 
All India Women’s Deputation. '^ 

*rhe AIMndia Womea’a'Deputation to 
expressed ngreementi with 
tUe Cougress-Lengue scheme and tbe 
nineteen members’ memorandnm. and 
claimed that women should be allowed 
the same opportunity of representation as 
®oy franchise that mhy lie drawn 
up. They asked lor a pronounccMcntW 
priroary'cduca- 
tion lor boys and girls, immediate provT^ 
of an equal number of schools ’fof 
girls ns for boys, women's tmioine tollegeS 
and widows’ homes and the institution of 
short maternity courts in civil hospital* 

supported by scholarships. ’ ' 
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! Rejection of Addresses 
In tlie Madras Presidency the list of 
depntations to Mr Montagu appears to 
have ^en ongmally so selected as to con- 
vey to liim an entirely erroneous idea of 
the political colour of the Presidency In 
certain quarters efiorlshadbeen persistent 
ly made to show that the "non Brahmins’* 
of Madras were solid in their opposition 
to Home Rule So far ns the unprejudiced 
public are concerned, these ^Sorts have 
failed An attempt had also been made to 
convey n rong impression to the public 
regarding the attitude of the land holders 
nnd Musalmans of Madras This attempt, 
too, has -not succeeded, so far as the 
public are concerned As regards Mr 
Montagu, we learn from the Madras 
papers that some of the addresses which 
nad been originally rejected wer^ subse 
quently allowed to be presented,— whether 
all the important representations have 
teen allowed to be presented, we are not 
in a position to say 

In Bombay, the bureaucratic idea seems 
to laa.ve teen to show that the social rtf' 
formers wtre opposed to constitutional 
chAcges Hence the refusal to listen to 
the representation of the Bombay Presi 
dency bocial Reform Association 

\\e hope Mr MootHCu, Mr Charles 
Roterts, and others will be able to see 
through the game. 

Last Week's Nati'anal Activities 
'The present issue of the Afodern Herien 
IS published on the 31st of December, 1917. 
We have always tned to be up to date, 
but it 13 not possible for on Indian monthly 
to be as up to date as daily newspapers 
In the absence, therefore, of advance copies 
or, 15 fact. Of any copies, of the presidential 
addresses delivered at the Moslem League 
( and the numerous conferences, we have 
^ not been able to notice them or present 
j our readers with even brief extracts from 
j them 

i Similarly with regard to tbeyinany im 
f portant resolutions moved at the Congress 
f meetings and the able and the sbmng 
,5 speeches made thereupon, w c have not been 
. able to do our duty In the number But, 
stilly one or two resolutions must be 
V noticed, and the cooclndiog speech of the 
j President of this most momentous and 
^ enthusiastic of Congress sessions mast 

*1 also be referred to 


Arjun Lai Sethi ^ 

6ar readers are acquainted with the case 
of Pandit Arjun Lai Sethi, a Jam gentle 
man of Jafpur, Rajputana, -who has long 
been in prison without trial, for naknowu 
reasons 

Oa the last day of the Congress, *before 
the proceedings commenced, Mrs Besant 
said that she w ouTd move from the chair 
as a matter of urgency a resolution in con 
nection with a person who hdd not taken 
any food for 35 days, because the person 
epneeroed could not take any food till he 
had performed his worship This was the 
case of a Jam named Ariua Lai Sethi, 
who was arrested by tue Bntish Govern 
ment and after that wns.handed over to 
the Jaipur State and was thrown into im 
pnsonment According to bis wishes he 
was supplied by the Jaipur State with 
materials for his worship Bat he was sud- 
denly transferred to ajail in the Madras 
Presidency and he was not allowed tto 
have his image or his materials forwor 
ship (Shame, bbnme]. According to hts reli 
gious belief he was unable to take food 
til he bad performed his worship An ap- 
plication was made to the Madras Govern 
ment, who referred it to the Datbar at 
Jaipur Another application was made to 
the Jaipur Ddrbar, who again referred it 
"to the Madras Govemment His fnends 
and relations feeling disappointed applied 
to the Congress as the last resort She 
then moved the following resolution ^ 

That tbis CoDsivsa b«iDg inform-d b; the Presi 
deal as a matter of argeacj of the case of Arjantal 
Sethi a Jaia Paodit*noma Vellore gaol to initDioeot 
danger of death by Btarvatioii on acconat of I bis 
relgioos pfia-iples appeals to the Goverpmeat of 
India to loterTcae at ooce and save his I fe ^ 

We are sure the British Government m, 
\-obm nuh 'Cue T>m'DnT wothb not 

have been overtaken with the greatest of 
disasters possible if Aijun Lai Sethi had 
teen treated with liiiman coa'’ideratioa 
throughout 

The Self Government Resolution. 

Babu Surendranath Baneijea moved 
the following self government resolution, 
which was earned 

This Congress expresses Its grateful satisfaction 
over the pronouacement made by His 'Majesty «■ 
Secretary- of State for India on behalf of the Imperial 
GoecenmeBt that vta object w the tstabliabment of 
responsible gorernmeDt in India 
_ This Congress strongly urges the necessity for 
the immediate edactmedt of a Pari amentanr sCatote 
provtdisgfor the establishment ofyesponsihie garern 
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ment In India, the full mcaeure to be attained wlUilii 
a Itme-liuilt to lie fixed the ilatute itxeir aa 

“Tbie^CoDjirett >s emnhati nllj of oi«p..m that 
the t-ODCresa-Uague fccbeme of reformt oegbt to U 
immediately^ Introdnccil by the atatuie a« thefirit 
itep «n the procexe 

The resolution reccit ed the approval of 
Ihc \tbolc assembly of some fifteen 
thousand persons, amidst scenes of thd 
wildest enthusiasm , ,, , ,i t ‘ 

Personally, we should have liked o 
marimnm time limit to have beta fixed, 
and that at ten years But as many 
delecates refrained from moving amcotl 
raents. m deference to the opinion of the 
majority, we also bow to their decision 
I ‘Congress and the Depressed Classes. 

We dre glad Congress has this time 
Dointed out the duty of the “upper’ classes 
tothe ‘depressed’’ classes in unequivocal 
language and thus pronounced un opinion 
on a social question, as the following re 
solution will show — 
tnz GsiBVixcEs Op Tne Dbpbsssto Cluhs 
T bi* CoottfiMutgei opootlie p«opl« <>• looatb* 
Btnsiitr luitirt. and Tightrouinws of rmofiog an 
duablhtKS iQipoHd by CDiiom jpod tb< depmsil 
clAuet, tlx duabiUlx* being of a mote vexauou* 
and oppreeiive eharaeter, luujectldg tl»o«e clasiei to 
eoniuterable haedibip aad lucuoreaieow 

President’s Concluding Address. 

In bringing the proceedings of the 
session to a close, Mrs Annie Besant made 
a most eSectivc impromptu speech She 
spoke with great feeling, which roused 
corresponding feeling in the hearts of the 
audience ,,, ^ 

I Relemng to some wildly extravagant 
characterisation of her personality by the 
Hon Mr Chakrabarti, she said, ' she was 
only Ti servant ot that mighty mother 
Sbakti, who was embodied in th* mental 
body ol India She was only a poor in 
strument and they should not praise her 
more than they should praise a chisel in 
the bands of the sculptor She was only a 
chisel, and they should praise the artist 
and not the tool They should look for 
their leadership not to any mortal leader 
but to God and mother India ’’ 

We must give here in full, from the 
Bengalee’s report, that part of Mrs 
Besant’s concluding speech which related 
to the internees and state prisoners and 


the hunger strike, because id! her pre- 
sidential address she bad failed mostun 
accountably and deplorably to deal in a 
fitting manner with the situation created 
by the repressive measures enforced by 
Government and m many cascsput'toa 
wrongusc by officials Ihis we mustdo, 
particularly as in a previous note m a page 

E rmted belore the date of -this writing, we 
avc found fault with her for not doing 
\%bat she ought to hare done< 

Sdid she — j 

Tbtr Iiad a’lowed.htr that morning to so 
urgent rraulutiou before them fJt b Jbln rapai 
%vho iiBd been faitiBg forioin* S3 daj> But there 
«ere other* nho were alto «Bfreriag.i There wat 
Kbjb Cupai Singh, who repretenled one oftheoMeiJ 
faDilct i>f Rajputfloa Ue bad •«« laleroed 
for breaking the inleroaient rule. His Stale 
bad been talen orer llis sons were la diffieoa/i 
beeaose ha Slate was in the bands of Ooxw" 
meat, lie whs inurnel untried nod aodefead^ 
(shame shame) A Rajput Pnoee of ooe of the 
oldest (amillei oflodia Had beta seat to tbe CommoB 
|a I beeause he did oot obey liiemlly the interaiBest 
role made nod imposed upon bim. by aa cxeenure 
order Boitboie were not tie worst case* i»b»t 
about the nameless ODe*~a thousand oftbe ij-'jbn 
ha I beea luffrnog in Bengal (tear, bear). She bm 
taken eome pains to find out tUe people wbo^oulii 
(ell her soiae of ibeir cood lions. Sb? foosd Ibat 
some of them were beiog sabjeetrd to seTere puaisB 
nient Some ol them were nadergoiog lolitary impn 
sonmeol the worst kind of puoisbueat tbatepsm 
beinfl cted on B man at all, wiibont trial witbon 
evideiiee aod wiiliout coaeiction Then ag**®'!?. 
Alipore jad they bad eases of lioeger stiike 
could oolf bare Iqud food which could be form 
down tbeir throats. She knew tomethiaz of toe 
banger stiike in England and in Irtlaad lo lbo« 
place* they had kiUeJ mure than one person by 
lomMe leediDg She had seen people who had sBoerto 
from forcible feeding She. could tell them tbisthsl 
that was more worthy oI the loqaijition tbaa 
of a ciTilised Corernment With regard to we 
caK* of these poor inflerer* they 
that they bad been for shaken by them Conin 
not they send tbeir lore, iheir sympathy, t“'‘; 
thooghts to those poor suBerers They sbooJO 
make ap their minds that they woalJ work a®“ 
work foe those toBerers unlil they were rcleaij* 
Vonog men brill ant men, had been shut oat W' 
eeer They must not rcuiaia in m scry If she bad o®' 
acgniaeat lor Home Enie she woold poiut oatt“r 
cases of these sufferers who bad been interned witn<>« 
any legal Uitl without any chance of defence. Unl^ 
Justce was done nnlest these youag men were 
Jr^ she proposed to flood the English press «•!“ 
what was be ng done la Ind a in tbetr name (bear, 
near) Tbeir auecess was certain if they worked. 

It IS a matter for great satisfaction that 
Mrs Besant has fo&il out her mistake, 
made amends for herprevtous omission anu 
taken up the right attitude. 


M p™.. 
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^ “VICTORY TO THCL, BUILDER OF INDIA’S DESTINY”, ^ 

Ruler of peoples' minds and builder of India s destinr 

Thj name rises m the skj from summits of the Himalayas and Yiudliyas, 
flows in the stream of the Ganijes ami is sungbpr tlie surging sea 
lu Thy name ^vake Pnnjab and Sind \Iaratha and Gujrat 

Drand, Utkal and Vanga 

Thej gather at thy feet a‘‘king for Th> blessing and singing Thj victory 
Victory to Thee Giver of good to all p“opV 

\ictory to Thee Builder of India s destin 3 

There sonnds Thy call and they conic before Thy throne 

the Hindus and Buddhists the Jams and Sikhs 
the Parsees, Musalmans aud Christians 
The East and Hie We«t meet to unite their lore at thj jhrmc 
Victory to Thee who maKest one the mind^ of all people 

Victoiy to Thee, Builder of India's destiny i 

Pilgrims pa«8 from age to age on the road ol Time uneven 

5 i \\ ith the nse and fall of races 

It resounds with the thunder roar of Th> wheels, Thou Eternal Charioteer. 

‘ , Through the wrecks and rums of Kingdoms • * 

Tbj conchshell sounds breathing life into death . 

Victory to Thee who guidest people to tl cir purposes, 

- Victory to Thee, Builder of India 3 distmj 

In the night of fear, in the stiU hour of pnm 
Thou didst keep Thy af atch m sdcoce 
Wli^n the dreams were evil rod menaces cruel and strong ’ 

Thou hddest, Mother, TH suTlerint, thildrcn m thine arms 
Vlctorj to Tlwc who Icadest people across their insult into triumph 
Yictorj to Thee, Builder of India’s destmj 

The night dawns, the sun rises in the Cast, 

The birds «iDg and the morning air cam's the breath of life 
The light of Thv inen;^ walrens India Irom her sleep 
Who bows her head itThj feet 
‘ Vatory toThre, Jkjog 

Victory to fiice, Builder of India 8 destinv 

RvbLSDRVWTII TtCOEL 


{Tbe roTI^itving » the onginat siO^ ut i Ii the abotc is & iraniUl on 

by the authufb 


enm nir wv ^ wrwr »Tm ftinm » 

vwTv imsT rifry wws vr 

fr^ uTt u'lm w9fir?iT? 

nf tnr *ntt wnr, » rrv 01*1 onfrru Ktn, 
ftr^ trv sre rnxT j 

^»nnt wv ^ urttr vm.frtToi • 

*nr%«rt^ -iv.w* 


eltj 

tn^isT imfiTT oifst av is?it 

olv r«»T wn mrawrn wrmT 

u *tTTt ^ unfT I 

"reroi iTfj fniirw wc ^ »nr^ im? ftxm j 
8!^^ -ii^ etvwTenr«n'9» 
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^TTt.Tna ^w.Tsj T.’?«rT, on an nifrr ntnt, 

^ foT.^TTRi tia xv ■aw 5‘irw an fkanfir i 
?Tan fana niw na nynft aroi, 

■ \ nmT I 

Ofann ? ^s-anrw ota ^ man vinj.faaTRT i 
oni T, oni %, Ota a, oia oia ota ora ^ a 

fafar na fafVf faa^ a^ffB a 
otran fifa nfaan nan na na% aif»i?ta t 
% ga aiTat, 

artao^ CfnnraT^i 


frarsT '• 

ora a, sja sia a, oia «a oia ana a a 

tjfV amfnn aft^fa aaaf»ifa*n%, 
nra ftaia aaa n^laa na^n tn ai% i 
naaaaTaaartT fiif%if»nTnonfr, 

m na« na aim i 

ora wa Ota a Ota ariar mas nna famsT t 
on a , Ota a i ^ta a , ota, ota, ora, ora a l 


PhRMANENl ASSESSMENT OF LAND KEVENbb IN DENGAL 


I N recent times it has been frequently con 
tended by some Aagl? El- 
ista and others that the ®‘ 

Bengal should be made to contribute mor^ 
to tjie public treasury than they do at 
present In support of their contention 
they bnng forw ard a comparatire table 
' of the land revenue contributions of 
Bengal and the other province*. an£ *now 
that, area for area, Bengal pnys ‘«fathan 
the ither provinces Whether Bengil ought 
to pay more, or the other provinces less. 
IS certaioly a question worthy of mvesli 
Ration lint it is also necessary to enquire 
whether Bengal has been unjustly favour 
ed, or whether the permanent fisioc o! her 

land reienuewos necessitated by bee Ins 

tory 

To understand «hy the lind rweiiuc 
was i>crnian>.uth asscssctl iii Beiigul lu 
179J it isaictcssarj to know tin. i.t>n<litioii 
of BeuEal lu the last quarter ol the 
eighteenth centuri, us well as the causes 
that produced it 

The Battle of Tlassey, fought on the 
23rd of Tunc, 1757, did not confer any 
rights of conquest on the East India 
Company By it they got better terms lor 
theirtrndefforos jet they were only mcr- 
ehanU and not rulers in India), nnd those 
who participaterl in the battle were very 
handsomely rewarded. For eight Tears 
nflcr that battle, allhongli tlie mihtnry 
yeenpattou of Bengal was in tlieir hands 


they were not the civil administrators of 
the country From 17C3, when thev 
secured the grant of theBewany ofBengfi, 
Bihar and Orissa from the Moglial Fmper> 
or of Delhi, they becitme the virtcal 
masters of the country One wotjld cvpect 
that the portion ot the country over which 
the. Company had obtained jurisdiction 
would be governed on those received pno 
ciples of statecraft which e%cry govern- 
ment, profersiDg to be civilised, nets upon 
But though It IS possible that among the 
Anglo Indians of the days of Clive and 
IVarren Hastings there were men who had 
nseosc of honour and honesty in them, they 
musthaiebeen m an inefiective minority 
Most Anglo Indians of those days behaied 
likcapackof hungry wolves or vnltnres 
ID their dealings with the people of this 
country, which had been entrusted to them 
lor purpo<>(.s of nilmmistration It was on 
this account, that Burke described them • 
.IN 'birds, of tirej and passage In India,' 
and Herbert Spencer wrote of tlieiu — 

TUe Auglo-tQdiBns iliuwcd them-elvei only 

• •bade lesscrael thin their prototjpes of Pern Bna 
Mexico ImBRiaehow bUeh moit nsre beta Ibeir 
d^« tv hen even the Directorj of the Comp»ny 
•dmUted that ‘the T»«t fortonee ocqoiNd la the 
lolaad trade hate been obtained by a rceae of the 
*"®»» tyrannicBl and opprersite conduct Ibfit wu 
ewriinoivn m any aRe oricoontry’ Cooceitt ■the 
atrocioui elate of lociety dcecnb^l by \ anritlart, 
who tell] utthatibe Cnxliib compelled the natirr* 
tol ly oraell nt jntt what rate* they pltaacl on 
pmpfflogR itRor confnement A, cold hlSodrd 

trcrclicrt tins the cub! Iislml^pilarr of tie •ulUon- 
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lies Always tome ronddied ttreatn was at haod as 
a pretest for oSoal wolres ’ * 

But as years Tolled on and tlie English 
obtained a firm footing in the country, 
instead of matters improving*, they grew 
from bad to worse ; becanse the good 
Anglo-Indians of those days, v.hose exist- 
ence may be charitably presumed, being in 
"a hopeless minority, could not curb the 
predatory instincts of the vast majority- 
The" terrible calamity known as the Bengal 
Famine of 1770 was brought on by the 
heartless selfishness 6f the Company’s 
servants in India. .Therefore it is that the 
poet* Thomas Campbell was moved to 
sing 

"Did peace descend, to tnamph and to save. 

When free-born Britons cross'd the Indian wave ’ 

Ah, no *— to more than Rome’s ambition true. 

The nurse of freedom pave itmot to you^ * 

She the tjpid tohte of Barope'a gmlt bepao, 

And, in the march of natioos, ted the vao 
Rich Ml the geroi of lodin’t {iaady *Qn«. 

, And pludder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
h tWenerate trade * ttiyminions eonld despise • 
’rTbe heart bom angaish of a tboosand cnes ; 

• Coaldlock.wUhioptoos hands, their teeming store, 
When fatnlib'd nations died along the shore , 

, dbtild inocis the groant of fellovi tneo, and bear 
* Jh< curse of hingdoms peopled with despair i 
Vontd stamp disgrace on man a polluted name, 

1 And batftr, with their gold, etecpal tliatue ** 

^ It may be said that 'Campbell being a 
poet is not to be relied upon for historical 
accoracy. But Campbelf depended solely 
op historical facts for his terrible indict- 
ment against his coreligionists and com- 
patriots 10 India. In a foot-note to the 
■verses quoted above, be w rote 

■■ "The following accoant of BtUish conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will afiord a sufficient idea 
of the fact altuded to in this passage 

"After deicnbing the monopoly of salt, belelnnt, 
and tobacco, the bistoriaa proceeds thus' 'Mooev 
in this entreat came hut hv drops ^ it could not 
quench the thirst of those who waited in India to 
receii-cit Au expedient. tiRb as it was, remained 
to ipiicken its pace The natires could lire with 
little salt, ffiut could not want food Some of the 
agents saw themselres well situated for colleciiog 
the nee into stores , they did so They knew the 
Gentoos would latbet ^e than violate the pnotiple* 
of their rehgloa by eating flesh The alternative 
would therefore be between giving what they bad, 
or dying The inhabitants sank they that cnltl 
vated the land, and saw the harvest at the disposal 
ofothers, planted in donbt— scarcity ensued Then 
the monopoly was easier managed— sickness ensned 
la somedistrKts the languid living left the bodKS of 
their numerous dead unboned WSAort Jltitor^ of 
tbe EngJtsb Traasaetians ta the -East lodscs, page 
14o) 

* poaal Statics Ist^ditian, pp 3C7-36** 


In tbeir despatch, dattsd London, 18th 
Dicember, 1771, the Court of Directors 
wrote to ’Air. Warren Hastings, Governor 
of Bengal :-r , , 

"We, therefore, shall not hesitate to declare, that 
we have received sneh inforcnatian as will not permit 
osiodoabt bnt that several of our Conned who 
were members of the Board at the time of the Des- 
patch of the * I/ord Mansfield' in April, 1771, and 
manr of onr servants in the different distrAts oftbe 
country, aflpointed as snpervisors of the colirction of 
oor revenDes, had m manifest violation of onr orders, 
tnttfvd into a combination, and unduly eserciSed the 
power and influence derived from their stations, In 
order to carry on a monopoly la the several articles 
of salt, Ixtelnnt and tobacco: and that tbej' bad 
beta so far lost to- Ibe pnaeiples of jasUce and 
bointDitr, as to laclade rice and other graSa la the 
sametfestruee/re mooopolf , by srbteh an artiScial 
searefty iras Blade ofan artic.e so oecesjary to tbe 
very being of tbe wbabitiots. 

It 13 an established fact of liistor 3 ', then, 
til it the ternble famine of 1770 vihich 
swept away one-tiurd of the popnlation 
of Bengal was brought on by the beartless 
policy of many who callM themselves 
Chnstiaos i' ' 

Adam Smith m bis lUa/t/i of ^atjosb 
writes •— 

‘ It IS tbe loteiest of tbe Bast lodia Cotnpaojb con 
sidered as sovereigns, that tbe European goods wbich 
arecaiiied to tbe Indian dorniaions, should be sold 
there as cheap os possible t and that the todiao goods 
which are brought from thence, sbonid bring there as 
good a price, of should be sold there as ^ac ,as pos- 
sitde. But the reverse of this is their interest as 
merchants As sorereigas, tbeit lateeest u exaetly 
the same sritb tbiiC of the coimtry xrbicb they goxeta 
As merebants, tbetr interest is direetlj opposite ta 
that interest 

"But if the genius otsuch a gOTernroent, even as 
to what concerns its direction m Bnrope.is in this 
manner essentially and perhaps incnrably fanlty, that 
of Its administration in India is itill more so That 
administration is necessanly composed of a council 
of merchants, a profession no donbt extremely res- 
pectable, but which in no conntry m the world 
caiwaavja'a-f.'vc.'ik MsaS. vw.'. 's'c.VL'a 

natnrally overanes the people, and witbont force 
comiBands theic wilting obedience Such a council 
van couniand obedience only, by the milita^ force 
with which they are accompanied, and their Govern 
tnent is, therefore, necessarily military anddespotmai 
Their proper business, however, Is that of merchants. 
It IS to sell upon their masters’ account the Enro- 
pean goods consigned to them, and to buy in retnm 
Indian goods tor tbe European market. It is to sell 
the one as dear and to buy tbe other as cheap as 
possible, and consequently to exclude as much as 

t “Thedronght in Bengal, a few years ago, might 
probably hai e occasioned a very great dearth Some 
improper regulations, some injudicious restraiats, ias 
posed by the servants of tbe Bast India Company 
upon the nee trade, conlnbnted perhaps,' to tnrn 
that dearth lulo o famine (Adam Smith s llcafrftof 

^ UhfUsS /■ 
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pr>»»iUe atl fivftli from lli« particular market wlim 
th«T keep their tliou Tbef5«iiu»of the admin atra 
lion therefore, ao tar ne c incerne tl e trade of tre 
companr. u the eamc a* tl at of the «1^r«rHn" 

It ten (i to make Oovernment tabterfient to the 
interest ol monop iy and consef/aentlr to stout the 
ontoraf crotvtii ofaoine par(a at least of the airplm 
produce of the toantry to what is hsrely nHTca-nt 
fyrnnswerinPtbedemandoftheeampany^ 

The monopolf of the company can tend ooly to 
itont the tiaturaf growth of that part of the 

orodoce which la the caee ol a free trade, would ^ 
Fiported to Europe That of the eerTante 
•tunt the nnturafgrowth of etery part 
in wl ich they cUooae to deal of what is dest oed for 
home consumption ei well M of 
foresoortation and eenseiumtl/ to degrade tie 
coft'rStioo of the whole eoontry and to reduce the 
nomUr of Its inhabitants It •ends to redu« he 

with such a profit as may p ease them 

, The real interest of their Xf. ''JS 

the most perfect information would »"»' ***”***^ 

Ifte? he has left ,t and carried h s irho/e fortune i^A 
6W It M pci'ectly indifferetit thoagh ths whole 

desfrortireto those which ban the m sfortune to 
tall ander theh-gorernn enc 

The extracts given above show how the 
cnltivatton of the whole country wosdc 
cradea. the natural growth of its surplus 
oroduce stunted and the number of its in 
habitants reduced, as the result olthcex 
oloitation of the country by the East India 
Company and its servants The land 
assessment was so heavy that a veij large 
number oi the people left ofi cultivation 
and so many gardens were turned into 
deserts Sir Sumner Maine, in his Popular 
GdvernateaUp 48, writes 

Aoerperieoee hopp ly now rare m the world 
shows that wealth may come very near to pe.l.b ng 
throoRh d m o shed energy la Ijc mot res of the men 
who reproduce iU Yoa may to to speak take the 
heart and sprit ont of the labourers ^ such an 
iliat thev do not enre to work The fs It 


that througlioaC 1(8 course a reputation b! sUIrs 
maiship was alaars o reputation for fioatinsl 
Btateamansh p. In the early days of the Last lad a 
Company, villages broken by a severe eetllement 
trere e nstantly calling for the otlention of the 
Coreroment , the asiesimert on them dll not 
appear h be ereesf/rcon English dseal prmeiples 
balitbal teen heavy enough to press -don n the 
motives to labour, so that they could barely reeorer 
tbemsehes 

In the sentences italicised in theabove 
extract will be found the real reason for 
the grant of the Permanent Settlement, 
which 18 often designated by Anglo-Indians 
as a concession to the natives of Bengal 
But the true fact is that the merchants 
constituting the East India Company were 
oWigcif to grant the Permanent Settlement 
to Bengal because otherwise they were un 
able to raise any revenue at all to pay 
dividends to their shareholders and carry 
on the administration ol the terntones 
they had com^ into possession of by means 
winch will not stand any scrutiny 

Call the Permanent Settlement granted 

in 1793 a concession if you like The East 
India Company had obtained the Dewany 
of Bengal Bihar and 0n<S3 in 1763 
During thnty years tbe Company exerased 
Its sovereign pon er by crushing the indSs 
tries and manufacturers of Hen};nl Mr 
R C Dutt, ID his Bcooowie Htstor/ o! 
ladta (p 44), writes — , * ^ 

Trade aod raanBfacture dccl n«d under • »y»tetn 
ofmoaopoly and coercion llritieh weaver* had 
•►rjuntobe jeftloB* ol ibe Brogal weaver*, whsve 
J1.J . ** i’*'* inported into Eogland and a 
del berate eodearoue wal now ii *de to me the 

pd lc«« power obiairwdjjy the Company to ducifBf 

age toe maTiufacture* of Deugal 10 order to promote 
the manufacturr* ofEogUod In tl e r general letter 
toBengal dated 17th March 1769 the Company 
«e» red that tbe manofactore of raw iilk »hould be 
?2 “"d that of manufactnred adk 

Kouraged And they aUo rtcoro 
tnended that the * Ik wladeri ihould be forced to 
v^ra in the Compaov ■ factorie* and prohibited 
from workiBg m tbeir own homea • 

**> kave been productive of 
effect* in br ngiog over the winder* who 
to work 10 the factone*. 
^twIdthU practice [the winder* working in their 
1 through inattention have been luffered 
'twillbe properto pat attop 


heart ano ipni 

extent that they do not enre to wot* ,, 

of reproduction throngU reUsaliou of motive* wa« 
cmce aneveryday pi enomenon lo the LmI 1 and tb ■ 
?^?a.ni to Mudents of orentai biitory why.t,, 

• Adam Smtha neaftft of Aai 
VII part EI 


OBthanty of tlie Govern 
Tl * letter" 


e peaaltie* by tbe 


™n.‘^i u "i"* ''''°»r»R<™«rt « b efimoit in a very 

«»oaU?tL:'e.'’r^„,T7tS e«:K*0 Zr 

Clapter C mn of Con mon* '!el«t 



PERMANENT ASSESSMENT 


as it coaid operate without beiog eluded! tochaoge 
the whole face of that industrial country in order to 
render it a field of the prodoce of crude materials sub 
serneot to the manufactures of Great Britain f 
The “weavers, traders, artiSans and 
craltsmen with their occupatiSn gone had 
to take to caltivatiag the land for tbetr 
subsistence Agriculture has been the chief 
source of the lirelihood of the natives of 
India Hut under the rule of the 'East 
India Company, the land assessments were 
so heavy, that tn Bengal, it did not pay the 
people even to plough the lands Conse 
qnently that which was once a garden 
presented the spectacle of a desolate desert 
So the European merchants could not 
raise re\enues to satisfy the greed of their 
co-religionists and compatriots It should 
be remembered that the whole of India had 
not then come under the junsdictioo of the 
company and so their tenure of Bengal 
was still precarious There was nothing 
to prevent the people from emigrating to 
large numbers tb the adjacent provinces 
and conspire and intrigue against the Eng 
lish This jnust have been realized by 
some amongst them, and as land was the 
only source of subsistence left to the people, 
nc^wonder that the land revenue was 
ptopised^to be permanently settled Of 
course the greedy Directors of the Com 
paoy went on demanding an increasing 
revenue from the land, but one man at 
least, Sir Philip Francis, saw it was itapos 
Sible for his co religionists to remain ns 
niiers of Bengal if they did not come tb 
any final settlement regarding the r-venue 
administration of that province It is 
necessary to state that Sir Philip Francis 
was a member of the council of Warren 
Hastings, tie first Governor Geoeril of 
India In that copacity, be recorded a 
minute in 1776, Urging the necessity thot 
existed for permanently fixing the land 
* re\enue demand of the State Intbeeoerse 
ol that minute, he wrote — 

•The greater part of the temicdara wercra red 
acd d tpossessed of the mana^neet of the r lands 
nod tl ere were f w people of rank and fam iy Wt or 
of those wl Q bad formerly held li gb empIoyDirata 
>acb as there were looked for large profile wfach 
the country eonld not afford them and pay the rent! 
al»o People of lower rank were iheretdee ot tweet- 
sty employed as Amda or colleclora oa (hepart of 
tletioveroment These people execoled a contract 
for a atipuIatrd^DCi ioj the d strict to wb*ch they 

t Noth Report ofth Iloirse of Commons* Select 
Committee on Adm nlstretion of Jostice m Judia, 
1783 Appendix a" p. 64 


F LAND REAENUE IN BENGAL iCo 

were appointed and in effect tbej may be considered 
at fafmers ol revenue They then proceeded from the 
Sadder or seat of goTcroment to the d*tricts to 
settle with the xem ndars or *cttants for the revenae 
they bad engaged to pay 

ThejniBma oncefixm must be a matter of public 
record It ninst be permanent and nnalterahle and 
the people oust ifpossbie be convinced that it is so. 
Tb s condition must be fixed to the lands themselves 
independent of any consideration of who may be the 
■mmed ate or future proprietors If there be any 
b dden wealth still existing it will then be brought 
forth and employed in improving the land becanse 
ttw proprietor will be satisfied that he is iabonnng 
forbimself ' 

The above minute was recorded m 
1776, but Permanent Settlement was not 
granted till 1793 It took seventeen long 
years for the Directors of the East India 
Company to consider these proposals At 
one time they were even opposed to let the 
land on leases for lives or in perpetuity 
They wrote that ‘ having considered the 
difierent circumstances oflettmg the laud 
on leases for lives or in perpetuity, we do 
not, for many weighty reasons thmk it at 
present advisable to adopt either of these 
methods ’ 

But the rapacious policy of the EegUsh 
merchants led to the depopulation of the 
country every day So the authorities 
were at last cotBoelled to fix permanetitly 
tfaeKod revenue demand of the State in 
Bengal \\e, therefore, say again, that 
although It is looked upon by some as a 
concession, ft was no concession at all A 
writer signing himself "Ich Dien” contri 
bated to Csp/fo/ abouteigbteen years ago 
a senes of articles on “Ibe Permanent 
Settlement ' He wrote — 

When d fpavi oaately d seosstd it will appear 
oott clear to every one bate the lettlement of 1793 
was amved at to the full advantage of the- Goveru 
Dent 

It will itartle mott peopl* to know that at the 
t me of ibe settlement only an eleventh share of the 
crops was given to the landlords oird that the remain 
lOg ten elcTCDths were appropriated by tl e State as 
thesfaare of thepnb)c__. In the face of these facts 
there are not wanting men both here ard in Eng 
land hot I eaded patriots and ed tors of newspapers, 
who fulminate m and ont of season the incred ble 
story that in the settlement the xemiodar was the one 
party who was benefited and that the Government 
and the cultivator were cheated ontr gbt 

if ever ihero-was agreat qaestion of admin stra 
tioa decided upon what seemed at the time to be 
sound tconomc arguBients it was the Permanent 
•Settlement of Bengal This is the indepeadent npi 
moo of no lets a man than Dr fianttr whose views 
caunot be eni ly impugned ~ But wh le the Govern 
tnent and the ryot got the I on t share in the bargain 
tbeseaindar vrho was to bear the beat and brunt 
of the action had to content h msetf with an insigoi 
Scant title ' Tbe history of the Bengal zemindars 
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for liall ft century o(l«rlhe*«ttlenient is n record of 
roin and Uitaiter— a record nhicti demunitintc* that 
the nifCMmeat at first wn* calcutaled and fixed at ft 

most nocaoscioBable fttnouBt • 

• "The ntilitT of a permanent tax depends on it* 
amount If It be a moderate one, It* permanence is a 
boon and o bleismz to the country j but it eao never 
be to if, ft* in this ca*e. it wft* exorhttaat. higher 
than the land could bear and out of all proportion to 
thepro^retsofcullivatloii There were then hardly 
iuHicieat data for the proper adjustment of the tax to 
< the capix-ily of the soil. It wn* at length hurriedly 
fixed at the average amount of collectioni for the laat 
three years, no margin haring h*en allowrt fur :^ar* 
of dearth and famine, pestilence and flood Then 
there nrose a woil that the country wn*oxetta**d 
' From this high taxation has erer any systematic 

reduction bien made f Nevr, bi a rule Ontbcirtber 
hand, accumulating arrears hartal wiys oMo reaiir d 
with great strictness, and every method of extortion 
been practised in order to realif as large a tereoue 
as possible I / ' . _ . .... 

"The standard, rereoue of Todar Mall aeerosto 
hare been all that the I-iod could bear All tabte 
nuent augmentations were Attended witli cruelty and 
unpreiiion. which reached it* height m the re.gn ©I 
hieer Coiiim, who was let no by the EngluU whose 
policy wa* to ascertain lo this way the produce of the 
land before aisumisg the supreme power of the 
caaatry " ' 

The writer then lostitutes a comparison 
between the Bengal jetnmdars and the 
landlords la Great Bntaln In the latter 
country, the land-tax is only four sbtlliogs 
in the pound on the rental of the kingdom 
,or only one fifth of the reotal In Bengal, 
-when the Permanent Settlement was 
about to bs concluded, the State took 
three-fifths of the produce of the country 
and theiretflainiog two-fifths were shared 
(between the remindars and ra/fats So 
the land tax m Bengal was three times as 
heavy os m Great Britain. Dutiftheenb- 
.sequent imposition of the Road, the Public 
Works, the Zamindan Dawk and the Sani- 
tary Drainage cesses, he taken into consi- 
deration, it will be found that the zemin- 
dars of Bengal putin more money into the 
cofiers of the State than the landlords ot 

• the British Isles 

• The same writer says ; — 

, "The Innd t«i in Prance nmoaati to about an 

• eighth part of the net produce of the laud In IWngal 

fixed at half of the proceed* from the toil, and 
thi* IS tioadruple Of what it i* m Frauce 

•■Uolik«EngUfid, the letting Out of laud is fettered 
here by leguUtixe measure* and fUils about rentare 
i>of frequent occurrence In England it ii quite free, and 
J there are no rent suit* Under thi* syitem an Coglish 
Uodlord accept* the tenant who i* the cleremi 
‘farmer and can offer the highest real, Thnsagricul 
tore improTcs there vricbouc Coeernmeat loterfn 
eoee" ‘ ' , 

So the Permanent Settlement ofBengal 
was no concesstoD at flit to the people of 


that province. It benefited t(ie Govern- 
ment more tlian anybody else. The British 
Government owe a dcGt of gratitude to 
Bengal It is tlic revenue 'derived, from 
Bengal which enabled Lord Cornwallis 
(the author of the Permanent Settlement) 
nml all Itts successors till the time of Lord 
Dathousie to go to war against the native 
princes of India and bring the difierent pro- 
vince* of this country under the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. Saj s a writer 
in the Cn/c/»£fn J^cpjew 

"The proeince* </e Eeugnl, Rebar and Ons**)-. 
are by far the oiott wealthy and producliee to the 
whole nmpire 

h It frsH Iki tetiurtts ^ the Can(ili( valhjr altm 
Hat GaMinmiHl h fumithidailH an/ nrf/ut fundf ! Hat 
it aMams ilu uiitwi ef mar, a td ir nuUed ta eUar aff 
Ha dibit t! k id taHtratttJ OJ tbi ttfaar and lavtr dattm 
af Ha vatUy H i, rha lataar ar tkat taaifniad an Hi 
Cananamattl af Bin;al, lekiH bat iaart a mam ilay af Ht 
tnblu fiaanat Tkauik a dan lat aamfriie aiaia Han a 
umh af ike Wnlary tnkjad ta He J3nUH erawa m India, it 
yutda lioa/ifiki aflhi rnauua" * , 

The Government of India would not 
have been ‘furnished with any surplus 
funds’ Olid obtained the sinews of war, had 
they not granted Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal under the conditions which they 
themselves were not a little respoasibje ifl 
bnogmg about. Incidentolly wcLma# men- 
tion that although Bengal helped the Bri- 
tish in founding and extending their Em- 
India by furnishing them not only 
with soldiers who were natives of theprtv 
Vince hut with the sinews of war as wylh 
yet some of them possess such a fine sense 
of honour and gratitude that they take 
particular delight mabusingandill-treat- 
ing the people of that province. But then 
their habits of thought having been formed 
by p^itical life, it IS small wonder that 
they should lack all feelings of gratitude 
t^anls the people of Bengal ; for, sajs 
' r political life gratitude is of all . 
t the frailest and the most precarious ”t 

the permanent 

revenue demand of the 
concession at alb 
nr” 1 I was not due to any motive 

« philanthropy, but was prompted by • 
TO^iderationa of political and ^financial 
Permanent Settlement 
rw" ^ “ the government of the East India 
on/h?. “T’ ^ the Anglo-Indians 

of these days are loth'to admit. 

WTUs'"*'* tU. Jainary 18W. PP- ^ 

t hecky',H„tcryof Posland, \ol IV, p, 106 



PERMANENT ASSESSMENT OF LANt) REVENUE IN BENGAL 12T- 

It ie«nteen years (from 1792 3 to 1809 10]. 

I aboDt 42is percent; in the next eighteen* 


On this point we add below the testi- 
mony ofRoja Rammolino Roy, taken from 
his Rerenue System of India. 

“Q jj. J/at lie G/rtmmiHl 
(iaitng tkt firMinent fllUmtiit f/ Ijgj t't StUxal, hciar^ 
ohS girt Orisia teiii'iil /ai men li /e/tf «rer/J»»t/>/ 
iut/rvJ<(te/titUnJ, fr waihf’ fir further latrt-nt ^ 
'~m<na» t 

K The amonot of Assessment fixed on the land* of 
these oToeineeS at the time o( the ^naanent aeltle 
meat (1703), was ns hiph os bad ever been assesaed, 
and in manr instances hipher than had eeer b-fore 
b-en realizea by the etertioaa o! any gOTerament, 
Mohammedan ot British Therefirethe goTeroment 
Bacrificed nothing in concluding that setileineol If 
It bad not been formed, the Isndholden {zemtadars) 
would always hare tahen care to prccent the re*epne 
from increasing bynol bringing the waste lands into 
cMtiyatson and by collusire arrangements to elude 
further demands , while the stale of the cultirators 
would not have been at all better than It Is now 
Ilowefer, if the gorernment had taken the whole 
estates of the country into its own hands as lO the 
ceded and cooqaered proyioces and the Madras P«- 
tldeocy then, by allowing the landholders only ten 
percent on the rents (MaliWanah) and seconug all 
therest to the gOTernm-nl it might no doubt bate 
increased the rtTcone for a short time But the whole 
of the landlords 10 the country would then bare beet) 
redeeiM to the same wretched eondition as they are at 
present In the ceded and conqnered proelaces o( the 
Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many 

f arts of the ^Iadras territory , and the whole popnta 
loteredneed to the same lerel of porerty At the 
■acne time, ,th« tempoeatT increase of reeeene to 
gOTernmcBt tioder Its own immediate managemeot 
would also hare soon fallen off (hrrugh the mlscoo 
dnet and negligence of tl e reeenae ofiieets, as shewn 
by itmamerabic instances in which the estates were 
kept lhaSr ' a-f under the immediate management of 
^orernmeot.” 

^lotny paper on the Kerenue System I expicssed 
an opinion that the permanent eettlement has been 
behebeial to both the contracting parties i c . the 
goeeramenc and the landholders This position, 
whwb, as regards the former, iwos long much contro* 
eerted, does not now test npoo theory, but can be 

? toyed by the results of about fotty yeats practice 
‘o illustrate this { subjoin theannrxed itacemcots 
Nos., I 6LII , shewing the failnre of the whole aoionut 
of the public rerenne at Madras nndertbe Ryotwary 
y.-ys^vSka^ yjovJviwA.eb'wvCa ''^eT!,«swA'WKVv»^xlw'>lK^ 
, rerenne of Bengal under the zanieecdary pcrmaDcnt 
settlement , the latter diffusing prosperity Jato the 
other branches of rereoue whereas the former (or 
Ryotwary system), without effecting any tnaterial 
increase,, in that particular branch, has, by its im 
porerisbing influence, tended to dry up the other 
sources of Rerenne a fact which mast stand valid 
and incnntrorertible as a proof of the soperiority of 
Ibt latter until a contrary fact of greater or at least 
equal weightcan be adduced ' ^ 

' StATEj/ENt 1 st— BE^AL, BSUAR A\D OkISSA 
^By k coroparalire view of the Revtouts of Bengal 
Bebar and Orissa, fron? the period of the Peipetoal 
Settlement, it appears that, in (be tlirrty fiyeyears, 
from 1792-3 to 1627 28 there was a total increase 
Otr the wl ole amount of the Reyenue ofatwrelOO 
per cent. (101 71) and that this increase has been 
steady and progre86tTe> up to the pTC«cal tinje in 


the first I 

It was at — . 

years (from 1809 10 to 1827 28] 43 ^* 5 . percent, and 
in the last ten years of that period (lroml817'l^ to 
1827 28) It was nearly 30 percent. 

These results are extracted from the Second 
Report of the belect Committee on the Affairs of the • 
East India Company in 1810 p 80 , the Second 
Report of 1830, p 98 In 1815 1C, the rerenne of 
Cnttack was incorporated with that of Bengal, but 
in 1822 the rerenne of this Prorincc did ^otexeced, 
185,000i ‘ 

••STATEUEVr 2^0 — MlDKAS. ' 

“By a coiirparatiTe new of the rerenne of the old 
Dntisb territory in Madras, it appears that doriog 
the same period of thirty five years (re from 1793 to 
1828) there was an increase of only abont 40 per 
cent (40 15) on the total amount of the wbolcre* 
venne That the inerease dnrtng the first aerenteen* 
^ears (from 1793 to 1810) was 13i^V per cent , that 
■n the next eight years the increase was only about 
SVspcrcent 1 aoj that in the fast eighteen years, (r.e 
from ISiO to 1828) there has been a decrease of 
2 AV per cent , ^ 

“These results are 'extracted from the Second Re- 
port of the SelectComcniUee oa the Affairs oi tbc' 
k^st India Company in 1810 (p 88 ), Second Report 
of 1830 (p 05], and Miontes ot Eridencc, 1630^1 *' 

Assumjog for tbe sake of argument that! 
the motile which led 'the merchants const!-'' 
tuttog the Bast India Companj to grant' 
Permanent Settlement to Bengal was^bi- 
lanlhropic, why tvas it not extended to 
other provinces ol India ? Whjr should,'' 
philaothropy bate been confined to 
Bengal "* Ae a matter of fact, such a pro-' 
mise was held out to the natives of the 
Upper Provinces by the British Jndian 
Government, VVe read m H Colebrooke’s 
minute of 1808 j / 

* Government is pledged by the proclamatiou of 
(be4tb Joly, 1802, and Htb July, 1805, lo conclude a 
PcTiuaoent Seiilemeiit with the landholders, atthe 
expiration of the periods there specified 

*Tlie {dedge whiJi has thus been solemnly coo 
tracted esnoot be forfeited withont such a glaring 
•wAuXxiju v>\ ■pxoiavsc ur •wu'Ab lose us beiirrcdly 
the confidence of the people. ~ 

* ft appears to be oesery prevalent opinion, that 
toe Britifh system of admisistration is hot generally 
palatable to our ladian subjects AdmiUiog this 
opiniou to be not unrounded, it follows that while 
they taste none but the unpalatable parts of the sys- 
tem, and while the only boon which would be accept- 
able to them is withheld, the landed proprietors, and 
with tbein the body of the people, must be more and 
more estranged from the gOTerntnent. >n proportion 
to the expectations which they formed, and -the 
disappoiutment which they will have experienced.'' 

The author of the^'Hconom/c History of 
British India writes that the Directors 
“had been once influenced by circumstances 
to sacrifice a prospective increase to their 
profits for the good of u nation The 
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Directors were never of such gene 

rositj oc^n • 

The Directors cautioncil the Governor 
Genernl in India • m the most pointed 
manner against plelgtng ns to th“ exten 
Sion of the Bengal fixed assessment to our 
newly acquired territories ” t 

In nil civilised countries the land re 
venue demand of the State is permanently 
fixed ; and m granting Permanent Settle 
tnent to Bengal, which as shown above, 
the Government of the day were?Rfloenced 
by the circumstances to grant, there was 
no out of the way concession made from 
any philanthropic considerations Had it 
been so, they would have redeemed their 
pledge to the mhabitants of other pro 
Vinces also * , 

Those who attribute any altruistic 
motives to the authorities of the Last 
India Company or their servants for the 
grant of the 'Permanent Settlement to 
Bengal are ignorant of the principles 
which their Government were layiog aowu 
for carrying out the administration of 
their Indian possessions lo 
of the grant of the Permanent S*Uleai»nt 
to pengal In 1793, Mr Barlow, as 
Secretary to the Indian Government 
drew up the minute on which the Bengal 
Regulations were based According to 
biffl, 

TIi« two Of flc pal objfct* wU <h lb* OoT«fooi«ot 
oeght to bare IQ ri«w n all in affsa**?!'®” •'« 
idiurc Its pol t cal aafetr anil to reoaetth* powft 
•■on of the couatrjr aa Ddraetaacoul «» po»»<ble to 
the Call lod a Company and tbe BrilnU oal oa 

Kaye, whose opening chnpter on the 
administration of the East India Company 
IS the anthonty for the above extract, 
truly observes — 

• The aervantf of the Coropa it had bew for 
BeaflT two ceaturies reyirdiog the nnl eeaollooa 
odIt as »o rnnny daik faced and datkeouled 
Gentlief whom u waa tbettwirtilon to reacH .o 

baiiDeas and to oter-come o war Tlarlow who 
sat at the feet of Cornwall s waifarl adTaoceof 
his predecessors— far In wdrance of the great msss of 
histonlemporar es There may Ue eipressous la h s 
SBKKesUTe mlnote to jampoa the seniiUw chords 
of modern p|i lanthropy hot we most read it hot 
with the eyes of iner d an enlighteoment hot w th 
the hssy vision of men jast asraken nx as It were 
from dreams of eoocinesr and only then ceas ng lo 
look upon the Jnliab lants of India as a Taeeolmen 
to be defrau led ai d subdued 

Reading the above,. can any ooc believe 
that the grant of the Permanent Settle 
• Economic 11 story of Britisli Ind s p 18t 
t Despatch ofCTlb Njiembcr 1811 


meat was made from altruistic motives 
involving sacrifice of revenue ? Even if any 
Directors of the East India Company had 
said that it was nil act of philanthropy, 
which ns far as vve know, they did not, and 
even though present day Anglo-Indians 
says'!, we should be disinclined to be very 
crMulous for reasons winch may be inferr 
ed from the following extracts from Free 
man and the Tiaiea 

And when the parties to a treaty make aoy very 
exalted profess ons as to their motives we feel 
somewhat as a wary magislrate feels wbeo cooDsel 
liegins to take a very h "h moral tone he knows 
that there is so ne hole la the argamenc and he 
looks about 1 1 see where the hole ss „ Uut when 
we come to inaniifstoei prnclainvlioBS,— here we 
are in the very chosen ref-ioo of 1 et, - yet they are 
instructiee 1 rs they are lies told by people wbo 
know tbe tiutb truth may teen by varooipro 
cesses b got out of the 1 es but it will not be got 
oit of them by the process of b^tieviag them- lie is 
of cl dd Ike simplicity ind-ed who bel eves eeery 
act ol Pari ament as tell ag ns not only what 
cetla a august p rsoas d i but the motives wl ch 
led them lo d > it so is he who believes ihstthe 
verd ct and sentence of every oonrt wasTieeessanty 
perfect ri^l teousoess even in lim s where orders 
were sent beforchaod lor tie trial and exeCBliOB of 
stch a msn (Free Dan i ^letbadf o( HtStonitl 
StaJr LondiD 1888 pp ZoS 3o9) 

I oreifisers d tbel eve in tbe (sisteoee of the^t 
laothrooc ideas aod feel ngt anongst us, thiy 
aaturnlly be) eve that whea we allege ibem at a 
grouod of interaai onal action we are using then es 
acloak tocover ulterior ends ^Tbe Tuaet Lcadoa 
September ISOb 

The Anglo Indian conteution is that 
as area for area Bengal pays less laofl 
revenue than the other provinces, she 
ought to pa> more We, however, tbinL 
that Government takes more from the agn- 
cultural population of these other provinces 
thau it ought to and therefore, it ought 
to reduce its assessment there, or, at least, 
fix it perminently at its present nmouat 
We also think that ns the land revenue 
taken from them IS higher than in Bengal, 
Government ought, proportionately, to 
spend more for the general aod agncul 
tura] education and improvement of the 
liealtb of their rural populations than It 
docs As for Bengal, the peimancnt 
settlement of the land revenue here, as 
shown before, \i as not only a virtue of 
necessity, but it has benefited both Govern 
ment and the land holders It lias also 
indirectly made the other branches of 
revenue prosperous Supposing however, 
that Government has, on the whole, lost 
some revenue m Bengal —this loss was 
rertainly not incurred by the Last Indian 
LompaD}, who gained by the settlement, 
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-‘it has beert ftiore than compensated 
bj being ,able, during' the Company’s 
regime, to conquer extensive terntoncs 
with the revenues of Bengal. Moreos’er, 
a promise made by the State cannot be 
lightly broken. 

A word to the Bengal land-holders 
themselves. Some of them have spent large 
sums for the education of the people. 
Some have given considerable amounts 
ftr medical relief. A few have spent 
certain amounts for apricultural develop- 
ment, and others have invested a fraction 
of their wealth in industrial enterprises. 
A’ very few, again, have devoted the 
leisure purchased at the cost of the labour 
of the peasantry to the cultivation of 
letters nod arts and to other elevating 
pursuits. But, on the whole, it must be 
said that the hereditary land-holding class 
in Bengal are neither an honor to them. 
selves, nor a source of enlightenment, 
strength and prosperity to the mass of the 
people, of whom they claim to be thenatur- 
al leaders, but whom they are as yet oo6t 
to lead. Their wealth is an unearned locre- 
meat spent iu luxury and ostentation,— 
091 delicate or reBoed, bat coarse and 


valgar for the most part,— and, worse 
still, in many instances, in brutalis- 
ing sensuality and vice. Under the 
circumstances, though the • British 
bureaucracy will not be justified iu undo- 
ing or modif 3 ing, and may not undo 
or modify, the Permanent Settlement, 
the arrangement certainly cannot and 
will not endure, unless the landholders 
can justify its continued existence accord- 
ing to a higher law than that made by 
the British Government- Not only must 
they themselves become cultured and 
useful members of society, but they mast 
also devote their leisure and tbeir surplus 
wealth to the promotion of the welfare 
of the mass of the people. The peasants, 
on whose, labour they live as parasites, 
are sure to come into power ; — no unholy 
combination of European Business-meo 
and^ Bureaucrats on the one hand and 
British-Indian-Associationists on the other 
can prevent the accession to power of 
those wEo arc really tie people. Aod-whea 
they do get power, tbev will nob feel 
bound by a pledged word which was not 
tbeir pledged W’ord, unless its sacredness 
IS self evident by Its fruits. 


■'THfe'REV. T. KNOWLES’S SCHEME FOR THE ROMANiZ.-VTION ; 
. QF ALL' INDIAN WRITING 


R OMaNIZBD Hindustani has long been 
before the world, and it is about 
^ I thirty-six years since the late Mr. J. 
r. Browne, Judge then, of the 24.Par^nas 
District in Bengal, carried on his propa- 
ganda for the employment of the Koman 
alphabet in writing Beng.ili, He won over 
two notable adherents, got Bankim- 
chantlra’s' famous novel, ("Dur- 

geshauandinl”)^ print^ in Roman charac- 
ter . (Roman Akshare Mudrita), ,and 
circulated copies of thei book as thus 
printed. In the preface to the romamzed 
edition^ of ^the book, issued in the year 
T8SI, it is staled that Bankimchandm, 
though “opposed” to the views of the 
“Roman Akshata Samaj," allowed his 
pook to be brought oiit^in a romanized 
garb “from a spirit of liberality and of 


fairness to the views of others.” In the 
same year, 1881, in opposition to Mr. 
Browne’s scheme, I put forth, m the 
Ca/cotia 2?erieu", aa article entitled “A 
Universal Alphabet and the Translitera- 
tion of Oriental Languages.” I was then, 
a? I am now, a believer in the ultimate 
prevalence of a cosmopolitan alphabet, 
built up with the Roman small letters, bat 
divestrf of the defects that now attend the 
Roman alphabet and the system of writing 
based upon it. The Roman alphabet is the 
most w idely spread alphabet m the world ; 
and the three foremost races of men in the 
world— the English-speaking, Uie German- 
speaking and the French-speaking— use it, 
the German black-lettSr alphabet, being 
substantially the same as theKomannea 
on the way to yield place to the latter. 
Anotherpoint in its fayour is tbatit admits 
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of being printed in much smaller type than 
alphabet of the Persi Arabic and Dei angan 
families This, howerer, is not a matter 
ol primary importance But after all, it 
IS not at all desirable that the Roman 
alphabets as it is, should become the uni 
versal alphabet of the world I quote 
below, m this connection, five passages 
from my,article 

(1) In mahing the Roman the basis 
of a universal alphabet however, there 
can be no reason why its patent defects 
should be cherished and perpetuaUd 
■Reason and human happiness demand that 
its deficienaes should be made good by 
supplementary letters in the ,casc ot 
languages whose sounds it cinnot ad 
equately represent and that thesuperflu 
o« symbols it has he rejected or other 
wise utilised Such obvious defects again 
as the existing divergence between capital 
letters and small letters, and .between 
printed letters and script letters should be 

?I„ choosing between the forms of 
caoital ond small letters there can be little 
hesitation which to throw overboard 
The very difficulty of wntiog cipitals 
medially or finally led it appears to the 
lavention of small letters Small letters 
are so much simpler m torm and so much 
more largely employed than capital letters 
that to give up tlie latter would certainly 
be to work along ‘tin. line ol least re 
stance ’ , , . 

( 3 ) “The present wide diBefeoce be 
tween printed and script letters may be 
moncifed In Italics w e have the connect 
ing link between the two sets of symbols 
In printing or in the current hand the 
letterk need not however be slant, as the 
Italic chiractrrs arc Erect letters shaped 
like Italics would eflcct a full reconolia 
tion betwben printing and current hand 
writing while Italic characters in their 
present slant forms could be reserved for 
the purposes they now serve 

(4) Lotking to existing facts it seems 
quite clear that n universal alphabet must 
be bo«cd on tie Konnn The Ronion 
nlphobct has certain inherent merits of its 
own, but what IS of lar more imporlance 
than this IS the lact that nil \\e«tcm 
ruror>c~-tl c ch ef rent of science learning 
and indu»tt^-usrs this alplnbct (tic 
German hlphabet Icirg sulstanlially the 
same os the Roman), and nil Amenca 
(destined to Income hereafter tlie most 


populons Quarter of the Globe), and the 
rising English >ipealcing communities la 
Australasia and bouth Africa use it too 
The (Sreck or Greek^enved alphabets 
current in the eastern half of Europe {with 
the exception and that- partial only, of 
the circumscribed terntoiy now left to 
the Turks), and m the vast, though now 
sparsely peopled Russian dominions m Asia 
do not differ very , widely again from the 
Roman nlphkbet Eveiything therefore 
points to the Roman alphabet, with 
necessary modifications, ultimately super* 
seding all other forms of w riting-*’ 

(G) The hapliazard arrangemenb^of 
the letters m the Roman alphabet, though 

£ re eminently historical, for its origin can 
I traced back even to the primitive 
hieroglyphic writing ought likcwW to be 
abandoned for something like the scienti 
fie arrangment of the Devanagari alphabet 
The letters of the alphabet should be 
named after some uniform system like that 
which obtains m Deranagnri, and notcer 
tainlv in the unsystematic English way, 
which in this respect contrasts very na- 
favourably with that ef the nval nation 
across the Channel ’ ^ 

In my article 1 critinsed in detail the 
system of transliteration followed' by Mr 
Browne A bout this 1 need say here nothing 
than this tbvt in following the 
orthodox mode of transliteration he made 
many of his remanued Bengali words 
un Bengali, after all 1 give only two 
examples Sahya for (pronounced 
soj|bo) and svatva for (pronouced 
latto) can hardly be called Bengali — ’ 

J Knowfes 

brouf^t before the w orld in his booklet, 
Oar Duty to India and Indian Illiterates, 
elaborate scheme than the 
j’’ "”>wncB, for the writing of 
oil Indian languages by means of Roman 
lettere supplemented, not by diacnticnlly 
Boman letters, bat by the 
pboDotpic letters of bit ls-.ac Pitman 
J , Ellis, with Romanic 
c Indian 'cerebrals’ and the 
gutturals and sibilants"— 
ft»tcrs and supple 
styled Roman c by 
lie gives un the 
nrrangement o( the 
alphabet, and adopt? 

^ atrangement ol the Indian 

S-Tir^Vr. 'i’' "luchisthe Dcra 

n-*Rari Ik di.canlsoncclariDgdcfcCtorthc 
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Roman alphabet, namely, the existence of 
capital letters diffurent in shape Irom smalt 
letters, bnt retains another glanng defect, 
namely, cursive letters difTerent m shape 
from the corresponding letters as pnntM 
The reason assigned for the retention of 
this defect is by no means satisfactorv 
“There is some reason," says he, * in 
having slightly dilTerent forms in reading 
and wnting— the book in hand is ^asy to 
read, the business hand facile to write— 
but the capitals maj be left out, especially 
as in Indian languages there are no capi 
tals " Indian languages have not onl^ no 
capitals, but they have no recognised cur 
sive letters anyway distinct from letters as 
they are printed The letters ns printed 
are the same as thy’ are written Such 
alight variations ns facile w riting demands 
are allowed, and eycry writer is free to 
make his own slight variations Such 
vnnations are very much slighter than the 
specimens of the slightly diflerent forms 
mven on p G5 of the Rev J Knowles’s 
bookleL Some of these so-called ‘ slightly 
•diflerent forms" are considerably or even 
largely different, while they are all slant, 
while the pnnted letters are all vertical 
rn Ind'an writing there is no change from 
verticalfty to obliquity /In giving up an 
J°ajan and adopting m its place a Koraamc 
alphabet it is certainly not desirable that 
we should give up any advantage that we 
now possess and adopt instead a dis 
advantage 

The use of dots as diacnlical marks may 
be called a faulty system, particularly for 
the reason that dots have a knack of being 
omitted lu writing But appendages to 
Roman letters on Pitman s system as 
on p 34 of the Rev J Knowles s 
booklet are faultier in that they do not lend 
tneraselves to facile writing, while the 
multiple means, on Pitman a system, for 
marking the long sounds of vow els is most 
°“l*otionable To appendages invented, it 
wonld be far more difficult to secure uni 
versal assent than to the use of dots 
DoUing seems to be the easiest method of 
modifying Roman letters lor representing 
sounds slightly different from those which 

their own To say nothing of 
the unnecessary dots over the Roman 
letters i and over j dotting exists in Ger 
man, m connection with the letters a, o, 
£md u , and it is a distinguishing trait of 
the Arabic alphabet and its variants that 
are in use throughout the Musalman 


world It js a characteristic nlso of all 
systems of transliteration br Roman let 
ters, of Indian and other Asiatic wnting 
Transliteration and the w ntingand pnnt 
ing of hitherto unwritten languages in 
Roman character has been preparing the 
way lor the ultimate adoption of aunt-' 
vcfsal alphabet of which the letters shall 
b“ the Roman small letters with supple- 
mentary small letters for supplying the 
deficiencies of the Roman atplno-t, and the 
arrangement of the letters in the alphabet 
shall be the scientific Indian arrangement 
Tor this reason such universal alphabet 
may very properly be called Indo Romanic, 
a name used by Sir Monier Williams in hts 
Sanskrit English Dictionary , and it will be 
for every language to use as many letters 
of this alphabet ns will suffice for express^ 
mg all Its elementary sounds The mitia 
tion by Sir William Jones, in the year 1788, 
of the romanization of onental wnting 
deserves to be regarded as an epoch 
making event for it was the initial step, 
though unconsciously taken, towards pro- 
viding the world with a universal alpha ’ 
bet In the application of the Roman 
character to the writing of an onental 
language. Sir William Jones had indeed 
been anticipated by a Portoguese Padre 
who brought out, in the year 1743, a 
Bengali Grammar and Dictionary xn 
Portuguese the Bengali words in the book 
being m the Roman character and spelt 
according to the rales of Portuguese pro- 
nunciation * The Padre’s aim was thus 
the limited one of helping such of bis 
countrymen as might have proselytising 
work to do in Bengal, and not to devise, 
like Sir William Jones, a general scheme 
of transliteration into Roman character 
The Rev J Knowles s raovehas beeaa step 

forward m this direction, but a faulty 
movem certain respects A further step 
forward nnd a faultless one is needed If 
India or any other country is to give up 
its own method of writing and adopt the 

one which may well be called, as said 
above the Indo-Komanic, it is necessary 
that all defects whatever that cling to the 
Roman method Of w ritmg as now preval 
ent m Europe and the much w ider Europe 
that some European nations have created 
abroad should be avoided 

On p 2 of the Rev J Knowles’sbooklet 
occurs th" following sentence —“The 

* f.tagaistje Storey o/Iadja Vol \ . Part I 
laUodnctioo p 23 
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llntish mid Forctsiv lliblc Sccicty renorts 
that the jllitcmcr of the people of India n 
the Kreatest himlrnHcc to the spaad of the 
Gospel nnd on n 8 of the booklet the 
point dealt uitli is, “XhcKrcnt cause of 
Illiteracy— Compheated Native Charac 
‘ters " The greatest hindrance to the 
spread of the Gospel in India is not the 
illiteracy of Uk Indnn people, but the 
existence* of the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religious systems A German missionary 
toldmelong ago thatit was hard toconvert 
Hindus and Muhammadans toChristnnity, 
for they Ind their Ramayan nnd their, 
Koran It is quite a fallacy, again, to say 
that the complicated mtire characiers 
arc the cause of Indian illiteracy Literacy 
and illiteracy m all countries hnTc, m tlie 
absence of a compulsory system of educa 
tion, been governed by the practical needs 
oi the people concerned, and not by the 
' timpheity or complexity of the method of 
writing that IS prevalent Burmah has n 
complicated system of writiag, while 
Spain and Portugal have a simple system, 
^ing, as they do, in common vvitli the 
rest of Western Europe the Roman 
alphabet But literacy is far mote wide- 
spread in Burmah than in Spam and 
I>orttigal Up to the time of Franco 
German war ol 1870 71 literacy in 
Scotland was a long way ahead of literacy 
in England though the system of vvnting 
in both the countries was the same 
Mias the same non phonetic, coa 
tl and inconsistent system of wnt 
mg now as she had fortysix years ago 
Literacy has within these foctysix years 
made immense strides in England, not 
because of any improvement in the English 
system of wnting, but because of the 
adoption of compulsory education m the 
country In learning to read and wtite 
words of the language tint one snc-iks the 
difTiculty frit is comparatively small, 
however badly the words may be spelt, 
but the difficulty is very great to the 
foreigner when the language that he lias to 
learn is badly spelt as is the English 
language The Rev J Knowles s estimate 
of the difficulty of learning any of the 
Indian indigenous systems of writing has 
been formed from the foreigner s nnd not the 
native’s stand point His idea scents to be 
that it IS ns difficult lor an Indim child 
speaking any particular Indian language 
to learn the indigenous system of writing 
that language as it is for an English mis 


siomryto learn it, and he forgets that if 
the English syslcin of writing which is far 
worse, for instance, than the Bengali 
system, which too is bad enough, does not 
mitcnally obstruct the Fnglish speaking 
child a acquiring the English system ot 
wnting, there can be no reason why the 
Bengali system should prove an obstruc 
tion to the Bengali child The words of n 
child's rernaculir tongue being known to 
the child, the .difTieuIttcs that attend such 
b^,spclhngas ‘have’ and ‘gave’, ‘laugh’ 
nnd ‘thought’, ‘thin’ nnd ‘then’, ‘bough’ 
(bau),*bovv’ (bm), nnd ‘bow’ (b5 or ritner 
boQ)arc overcome without much trouble 
But to the foreigner the trouble li very 
great Englishmen have a wide field of 
charity m their own land in trying to save 
rising generations of English clnldrca from 
the necessity of learning the present very 
faulty sjsiem of English writing, by set- 
ting up a phonetic system of writing m its 
place 

The Rev I Knowles s endeavour is 
decidedly well meant, but It is lanlty and 
premature The ideal m all schemes of 
alphabet reform should be the prcvaleace, 
tiUimateiy of a uoiversal alphabet The 
first practical step towards the odoptieu 
of a universal alphabet should be an agree 
ment among the nntions of the world that 
now use the Roman alphabet (the Oerisan 
black letter alphabet is substantially the 
same as the Homan), nbout uniformity of 
sound for each letter of the alphabet, and 
about modincations of Homan letters for 
representing elementary sounds wanting 
la the Latin language 

To take the vowels first “There are 
eleven Latin vow els SaOiOOII.j.tSa 
y was a sound unknown in com 
moil Latin and imported into the learned 
language froin Greece , u answers to 

trench u or to German u m Muller, witli, 
however, a marked tendency to pass into 

# 1 . ^tymo/og-icn/ Dictionary of 

Clarendon Press 
wies «nd Lditiou, Introduction, p xlviii ) 
Leaving aside the dubious y ^the five 
“ 5’ their long and 

Short sounds have not the same uniform 

that are writ 
Koraaii letters In the English 

.nS T' •> >»». 

T proper short and long 

forW the words mica and 

■ 1^1 many as five other 

distinct sounds, as la any. hate, iat, wAat 
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and ’ll! In German i o nnd u are used for 
representing sounds wanting in Latin la 
Trencli the simple u sound is represented 
by ou and the letter u is used for repre 
seuhng a peculiar Frencli \owel sound 
All duch di\ergeiices require to Be expelled 
by the adoption of a uniform sjstem 
As regards consonants, it may be in 
stanced that in Latin, *cnas hard and 
pronounced libe k” (Brachets Dictionary, 
p Ixx\), but that in English, French and 
German it is sounded sometimes as k nod 
sometimes as s, and that in Italian 
it has sometimes the k sound and some 
times the English* ch sound, a sound 
which was wanting in Latin and which 
IS represented in English by ch or teh, m 
French by tch and in German by tseb It 
has been n good device adopted by the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal to appropriate c to the 
English ch sound (Devauagan ^ sound) 
and 1 ^ has been not a bad device also to 
appropriate j lor representing the English 
} sound (De\anagari 9r sound) In Latin 
the sound ofj wasi i(Brachet’s Dictionary, 
p xc> If c IS employed to represent the 
L^anagari^ souad then it would be very 
proper, it seems to employ s for represent 
ing the Bengali 5 -sound m *{{5 (which is 
the general East Bengal soWd of 5 and is 
intermediate between the English ch and 
s^ounds) instead of employing it, as is 
done by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
for reprseoting the Devanagan v sound, 
which corresponds to the English sb sound 
lu show Now 9 having in French w nling 
a sound, diflerent from the Devanagan w 
sound and identical or very nearlyidentical 
"*th the ^ sound it is certainly objection 
able to employ it for representing the w 
sound The s sound of c and 9 could not 
have come directly from the L sound of 
c It must have come through the 
intermediation of the ch or w sound, 
which IS akin to the k sound Again, 
9 IS very unlike in shape to s, but it is 
desiratde that the allied sounds sjand 
sh in English should be represented by 
characters similar in shape The device of 
representing the English sh sound by a 
reversed s, after^ the example of thg 


It i# here aasnmed that the Eogl ib ch and 
sounds are s mple souodt correspoad ng to the-smiot 
ol ^ and ST respeetirelj and not < 
tsh aud dzh „ 


t coispooads 


reversal of g bv the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal for representing the «bort 
e sound, might answer Well it seems The 
dcMccin the Esperanto alphabet of repre 
senung the English sh sound in show by 
putting an angular mark over s, and the 
device of using the accent mark over 
adopted by the Royal Asiatic Society, are 
far less objectionable than the representa 
tion of the v sound by 9 

The nations of Western Europe and of 
the much wider Europe winch some of 
them ha\e created abroad should first set 
their own house in order by haviag for 
their us* a common Roman alphabet with 
one uniform sound for each letter and n 
letter for each simple sound, before they 
can succcssfullj carry on a propaganda 
for the supersession, ultimately, of all 
other alphabets by the Koman But 
transliteration into Roman letters is a 
present necessity in respect of propernames 
at any rate- It is in every way desirable, 
therefore, that by mtcrnationaf agreement 
there should be one method of transhtera 
tioo or rather of phonetic transcription 
lu Roman character, for there is the out 
standing fact that certain letters of non 
Roman alphabets have not the lame 
powers in all languages that are wntten 
with them 

In Japan there has been a ' Society for 
the Romamzalion of Japanese ” and the 
* Indian Daily News ’ of the 16th Novera- 
ber, 1916 contained the following an 
nouocement — ‘Japan has decided to 
adopt the Latin alphabet A Scientific 
Comnnssion has been appointed toeOect 
the transcription From next year the 
teaching of the Latin alphabet will become 
compulsory m the schools of the country ” 
That in China Roman letters are becora 
mg more used,*' the Rev J Knowles in 
forms bis readers on p 48 of lus booklet 
On postag«. stamps and the like, such 
letters have become a necessity With 
Japan using the Latin alphabet, China 
cannot stick very long to her idiographs 

The eminent German savant, Lepsius, 
put forth long ago a Standard Alphabet, 
but it has made no way yet td general 
adoption among scholars for purposes of 
tmnshteration much less to general 
acceptance among the nations of Europe 
Lepsius s Standard Alphabet has a rather 
complicated system of diSereatiatmg sym 
bols, including some vowel letters under 
others, and a few Greek letters too as 
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nf'aiRst the much sjmnlcr process of mere 
(lotting letters Tins li is been a senous 
bar in the way of its being generally 
adopted 

l^psiHS expresses himself thus In regard 
to the sounds of the Sanskrit language 
and the Ucvnnagari characters which 
represent them — No language has a 
system of souoJs raor* rich and regularly 
dciclopcd tlnn the SmsArit or expresses 
them so perfectly bj its alphabets Th-* 
old graramariatis of India dil not indeed, 
invent the Dcramgan characters but they 
brought them to the state of perfection 
which they now possess With an acumen 
worthy of nil admiration, witll physiolo 
Gical and linguistic news more accurate 
tlnn those of any other people those 
grammarians penetrated so deeply into 
the relations of sounds in their on n Inn 
guage tint ne nt thisdaymaj gam in 
structioa from them for tlw better under 
standing of the sounds of our onn Ian 
guage? On this ncconut no language 
and no alpliabet are better suitra to 
serve not as nn absolute rule but as a 
starting point for the construction of a 
uniiersal lingnistie alphabet than that 
of ifticient India * But whea he con 
aiders the question of the arrangement of 
the letters lo nn alphabet for the world 
be exhibits a narrow illiberal spirit and 
the charactenstie European pride as the 
passage quoted below from the Standard 
Alphabet tpp 16—17) will show 

A scientific arrangement can only be 
obtained by keeping Yovicls and Conso* 
Hants by themselves and hr arranging 
the latter according to the different classes 
of organs Any ar angement of the 
letters according to the organs would 
present grcit difficulty to Europeans who 
are accustomed only to the Latin mode 
_For foreigners howevr who will 
have under any cirvumstances to relinqu 
ish their accustomed succession of lett^ 
jt is of little importance what new 
atrangeoient they may adopt where con 
venience and practical utility ortly arc 
aimed at The case would assume a difler 
ent aspect if the nlpl abeticul nrrangement 
of European langungcs were ns diversified 
as their orthographies In this case a new 
and necessarily orginicnl arrangement 
would be unavoidable But inasmuch ns 

Standard Alphabet 2na Rd tlon 1S6S r— • i. 
IfaoslatloM p 37 * i-nRtsh 


nil Curopciii nations use one and the same 
order of letters us handed down to them 
by the Romans who rccencd it from the 
Greeks who ogam received it thousands 
of years ago from the Pbccnicians they 
posMss also the right of communicating 
the historical arrangement ns well as tjie 
characters thcrasehais to the foreign 
nations 

It is not easy to see what could induce 
Indians who do keep * \ owcls and Con 
sonants by themselves and nrrangc the 
latter ‘according to the dilTercnt classes 
ofo^ans ’ to give up this scientific method 
which by the w ay is also their historical 
method and adopt the European method 
which 13 historical indeed but quite nn 
wicntifi The a loption of Ihe character k 
for the tliaractcr* or anvother correpond 
mg Indian character of the character g 
for the character n or any other corres 
ponding Indian character and so forth, 
would Ik quite a d ficrent kind of Unog^ 
from a downright adoption of the Latin 
alphab t as it is The former is desirable 
as being a means of Securing not only 
Indian solidarity m the matter of writing 
advancing the cause^f 
cosnopo itan solidarity The latter is 
^ letrograSe move 
r ? u •I'' *”tifie to an unscientific 

stage of alphal*uc evolution 

Sir William Jones 
Roman letters to tlje 
transliteration of Oriental writingdeservcs 

iw..-//.! ‘Already observed to be remcro 
w/- making event for it 

token for the 
lost tution of an alphabet for the entire 

long conflict awaits the 

tl«n» system of phonetic wnting 

«.nn 1 ^ 1 * command universal adhe 
hpf- many 'phonetic alpha 

^loMn^o Walter Rippmaim in his 

<P 24-) and out 
adopted for his book 

all Rons on the ground that 

used i« the one most widely 

aloL valuable But is this 

used than the method 
Roman letters of 
ineiMnskrtt and all ed hv 


rdoved slight variations Is 

and learned 

bocieties-as m Prof ^ufreebt s V«fa 
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S'lmbtti m Roman character. Sir Momcr 
Wilhams’a Sanskrit Cnglisb P/cf /onari , the 
transliterations in Sir George Gnerson’s 
monumental ork, the Lin^iistic Surrey of 
ladn, *he Pali Text Society’s publications, 
■and the transcription of many living non 
European languages in Roman character 
Is \t more vMdely used th i.n the Fsperanto 
Alphabet ’ As to "all else being cqaal”, 
this Can hardly be urged in favour of the 

? honctic script which has emanated from 
'aris in comparison with the Esperanto 
alphabet Senous objections may be urged 
against the script u hicb, calling itself pbo 
netic, uses the non phonetic complex symbol 
a., drawn from Anglo Saxon for expres 
sing the simple n sound in hot, inf ice ot 
the phonetic symbol aim Latin, asm the 
worn Oe«ar (sounded as Kae sar), and has 
so many as 14 characters (including the m) 
that are diflcrent from Roman chi^pcters 
Why then not give up Roman character* 
altogether, and build up an alphabet on 
the basts of McKiIIe Bell’s * Universal 
Visible Speech Alphabet”, in winch the 
letters are so shaped as to show how ther 
•ate to be sounded Such a course, thougn 
tll^oritically justifiable, no oue would 
think of, practicalh followiog Ontaore 
remark about the phonetic script, I have to 
-make Ko innovation is justifiable vvbicli 
is not demonstrably an improvement A 
departure from\ the venerable 2, e, o, &c , 
tp a , e , o , &.C , appears to be not 
justifiable In the phonetic Script ‘ the 
sign indicates length and * half length ” 
Could not th4 three grades of quantitj be 
indicated thus — e, e, e ? If tne dotting 
of letters, as it is done by Onentahsts is 
objectionable, why should not the putting 
of a dot or two dots attec a \owei 
be objectionable likewise^ The soi disant 
International Phonetic Alphabet may be 
called international in the sense of being 
now employed by individnals of severfJ 
nations wi the particular field ol the study 
and teachin" of phonetics, but it has no 
chance of being adopted bv all nations 
to the obaudonment of the alphabets they 
now use _ * 

‘ It IS desirable that the leading nd 
Tocates of phonetic wnting m all civiliied 
countries should arrive at a consensus 
about th* representation of simple 
sounds of human,, sjjcech by means of 
Roman characters, and supplementary 
modified Roman characters, so as to Iw 
able to devise a, system ot phonetic 


writing that can win its way to nmversal 
acceptance Till the advent of such a 
system, it would be unwise on the part 
of any European to attempt roraanizmg 
any non European system of writing 

The U'c of more than two dots for dia-’ 
critical marking IS noway convenient, and 
one or two dots cannot meet international 
requirements Lcpsius s universal stan-. 
dard alphabet has so many ns 7 variations 
from r, and so many ns 11 from t. 1 have 
m this connection a humble suggestion of 
mine to makc^and this is the employment 
of the mathematical device of using in 
fenor numerical figures, n^ m the senes 
a,\+ajX*+iaX*+n 4 X*+ , the inferior 

figuTvs being understood to signify Vary 
mg d<i»Tv.cs ot aftiliity to the Roman letters 
to which they arc attached The English 
aiafit or bat is called, according to Eng 
llsh practice, the short of a m fate (pro 
tiounccd fevt) but this so called long sound 
ol tt 13 quite difTercot from the Latin long a 
(i), and IS allied to the. Latin c It would, 
be quite proper, therefore, to wnte fe.t 
lot fatj i( IS taken to represent the 
vanatiOD from the Latin c sound, which 
IS equivalent to the a sound in* fut, 
Lepstus s representation of this sound by 
; seems to be based on the fact of the 
sound being written with a m English, 
while it 13 allied to the sound of the , Latin 
c In Bengali, the letter <a, of which the 
usual sound IS e or has acquired in the 
word 017, the a sound m fat ; and the o 
form of la in c?<t1 has alSo acquired this 
sound The compound character JJ, of 
which the proper sound la yi or iS has, 
also ncquirra the sound 

I have selected mtenor figures instead of 
figures used in the manner of indices, 
because indices denote quantitative rela 
tionsofn particular character, which infer 
lor figures do not , and also because, if 
necessary, the numerical figures » and 
5, put up as indices and denoting poiier, 
in a sense different though from what the 
word bears m Mathematics, might bc 
employed to indicate the file grades of 
sounds assigned to vowels by Dr Sweet, 
who says however, that for practical 
purposes three grades would suffice Dr 
Sweet s charge against dots that they are 
‘inconspicuous’ cannot be urged against 
itifenor numerical figures, and one thing 
m-their favour is that Ihcir employment 
would render the casting of u“w types no 
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necessary. K the Lepsian % and * are per. 
raiss'iblc, 1 see no reason why a,, aj,d,»d,, 
etc., should he not only permissible, but 
considered preferable. The inferior Ggures, 

• *»*!*» etc, are intended to be used for 
denoting gradually decreasing affinity 
between non-Latin simple sounds and tne 
nearest Latin sound expressed Ijy a Roman 
letter. The ascertainment of the varying 
degrees of affinity would be attended with 
difficulty in certain cases. This difficulty, 
it would be for pboneticians-’to overcome 
in the best way they can. ’ 

The Rev. J. Knowles docs not snow 
himself an advocate of phonetic transenp- 
tion in Roman or in his Romanic character, _ 
but such transcription is^a thing nccaca 
for languages like Bengali which are not 
phonetically, but conventionally, written. 
Phonetic writing has still many nowenal 
opponents, among whom have ranked 
of Lord Rosebery’s calibre. I am glad, 
however, to be able to quote here the ver 
diet of the eminent English joumahstj Sir 
Harry Johnston, as pronounced m Ins 
aiiicle “Our Faulty education in the 
Review of Reviews for Ausuft 
“Sooner or later, however, English, fike all 

■ other survis lag languages," will ba\^ to be 

• spelt according to the universal phonetic 
syitem. ^VccaD^ot much.Ionger put up 
with the time-wasting nonsense of tb« non- 
corrcspocdence between the use of letters 
and the sounds they are intended to repie- 
sent, whether this be continued m FrenA, 
Rnssian, Irish, Welsh or English-the chief 


ofienders ngamst^such a common sense 
prescription.'’ Sir Harry further says that 
ofter the standardization of the'pronunci- 
ntion of a Janguage, “we must desire a 
clear, yet simple phonetic ly'stem of transli- 
teration There IS no special need to make 
any special search lor such a system; one 
that is practlcnlly uniform has long been 
in existence ior the transliteration of 
Africnn and Oriental languages. It re- 
quires only a little simplification.” 

The Rev. J. Knowles’s scheme of Roma- 
nization lias been before the British and the 
Indian public for about sci-en years. For 
n longer period than this there has been 
before the Indian public an actnr propg-. 
ganda for making Devanagri or Devanagar 
a common script for nil Indian languages. 
An eminent Indian gentleman, "Mr. Sarada- 
chnran .Mitra, ez-judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, was . the * originator Of the 
propa^nda, and he actively carried it on 
till his recent lamented death. J regret 
to have to say of the scheme of my eminent 
fncod that it rests on a sentimental, and 
not a utilitarian, basis, and that, if it 
could be suceesslnl, it would only proloog 
the rcign of non phonetic wntlng and 
retard the prevalence of a common paoif?t> 
icalphabet all o\er the world, 'A sii^le 
illustration will make this clear. The 
Bengah word (sounded dokkhin , if 

transformed into would continue to 
be sonnded.dok'kbin m Bengali, though the 
proper sound, of ^^^iadak?i9a.‘“ ' . 

SYAuacHidaxGiNGUti. < 


TEACHING, 

A CHILD is very valuable. ‘It may be- 
come a man.’ It may become a mao 
or a woman capable of any amount 
of goodness and service— this is a consider- 
ation that should make us reverence every 
child. ^Yho can tell the possibilities that 
are buttoned up under that boy’s racket ? 
' General Garfield, a great and good Presi- 
dent of the Unitw States, frequently 
' icmarked that he never passed a ragged 
boy ill the street without feeling that one 
day he might ^wc him a salute. 'When 


A. FINE ART ^ 

Trebonius, the School master of-Luther, 
came into bis school room, he used to take 
off bis hat, aud say;~“I uncover to 
fhe future senators, counsellors, wise 
teachers, and other great' men that may 
come forth from this school.” , 

Ifa child be thus valuable, surely the 
work of him or her w’he trains him Hpia 
the way he should go ought to be very 
highly esteemed, it is difficult, ^and some- 
times impossible, to influence for good and 
improve the charactej-s of adults, but 
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almost niiythmg may be made of a cbild. 
The twig will grow ns it is bent. If, then, 
we set a proper value on those who con- 
tnbute to the prosperity of the state, we 
ought to place in the first rank those who 
leach children, whose labours influence 
posterity, and on whose precepts and. ex- 
ertions the welfare of our country in a 
great measure depends. “He who opens a 
school, closes a prison.” 

, , Teaching js the noblest of. all profes- 
sions. There is none higher or holier than 
the teacher’s calling. Nobody can hope 19 
succeed in it who does not throw his whole 
heart into it, ,and who docs not find a 
positive i^pleasure “as he watches the 
quickened attention, and heightened colour 
pfa little child as he finds a new truth 
‘dawn'inglipSn him, Q!;sQme latent power 
is called forth.” Many peo'ple never doubt 
‘that they^'will succeed as teachere, e\en 
though they may have failed at eve'ry thing 
el 5 e they have ^tried. .They will neve^ 
believe you when you say that people 
must be taught to teach, that teaching is 
a She art, and'one very difficult to learn. 

‘ AgOod teacher isnot onewhohasa \ast 
store of knowledge and a profound learn- 
itife. lye ma^- have much knowledge and 
npt be ab '' all capably of impacting it. Bdu- 
'cation does not mean putting information 
into a child’s mind, but drawing out his 
— faculties to the highest development, and 
this is a task which can only be accom- 
plished by the possessors of verj* 6ne 
' moral qualities A man may be a great 
scholar but ' quite unable to mantain 
discipline because he lacks firmness and 
weight ’of character. Bis pupils do not 
respect him, and Jie has no influence ‘dpon 
them. The teacher should 'allure to 
hnghtcr w’orlds and lead the way’. 

The one crowning qualification of a 
perfect teacher id sympathy— sympathy 
with young children, with tbcir wants and 
ways. He should love and even reverence 
children in order that he may have that 
genuine sjaipatby which is necessary for 
the correct understanding of them. Sdme 
teachers seem to he incapable of thinking 
back on their own early youth, and give 
their pupils the impression that they have» 
always been grown up. Feeling m this 
way not understgod, or misunderstood, 
a child has not courage to state his diffi- 
culties. It is not! enough if the teacher 
cares alone how his lesson is being impar- 
ted, hut he should also see how it is being 
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received. “The good school master,” says 
Fuller, “minces his precepts for children 
to swallow, hanging clogs on the nimble- 
ncss of his own soul, that scholars may 
go along with him ” 

A teacher should Enow when his assis- 
tance, is_ required and when, not being 
reqfiircdj it should not be given. As much 
as possible gliouhl be done by children 
themselves and as little as possftbic for 
them. A good teacher does not tpiak out 
the lessons for his pupils. Rather he bq^ 
comes the cause of thtakiuff ia them, know- 
ing as hedoes that “Easy, come", easy go'* 
is /X saying quite, as applicable to know- 
ledge as to wealili. Sympathetic imagi- 
nation is required by teachers to note the 
.difficulties of pupils from their point of 
view. Itisnotenough^to tepent explana5 
tions in the same words. I know some 
teachers who used to repent explanations 
in the same words but with more emphasis 
and in a louder tone. A child may see a 
thing in one light and not in another ; 
and here there is room for great iogenuifre 
in .discovering more and more JoteUigibfe 
statements mo nogiog the changes j of 
explanation. , , / 

After love t]ie next thing tbatismost 
necessary m a teacher^ is ,hope. Many 
teachers use in tbcir reports of boys the 
word “hopeless”. A boy on no acconnt 
can be called hopeless or stupid. ^The 
teacher’s creed should be that every boy is 
good for something. , - f 

Since the days.of Sir Isaac Newton there 
has not arisen a greater man of sciened 
than Charles Darwin, and yet he was cbn- 
sldercd by his father and scfiool masters aS 
a ‘very ordinary boy, ^rather below the 
common standard in intellect*. ‘To my 
d<^p mortification,’ he tells us, ‘my father 
once said to me, “Ybu care lor nothing but 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catchiug, and- you 
w'H be a disgrace toyourself and all your 
family".’ Young Darwin had 'strong and 
diversified tastes’. So has many a ^boy 
who is considered dull and stupid because 
his tastes do not coincide with those of bis 
companions, or are not, of the bind that 
his parents and teachers consider most 
profitable. The boy Darwjn was . called 
*Gas’, because, with his brother he got up 
a small chemical laboratory in the tool 
house of the school garden, and spent his 
leisure hours there making gases and 
pounds instead ofjoimng the boys in their 
games. He was also publicly rebuked by 
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the Head Master for wnstin{» his time 'on 
sneh iiselcfis subjects’. Darwin the philoso- 
pher has taught us that croliition is a slow 
process, and his teaching was exemplified 
in Darwiri^thc boy. Again Tames Watt 
had an aunt Avho thought that the boy 
was very lazy. One daj* lie was sitting 
hear the tea-table, and she said to him: 
“James Watt, I never saw such on idle boy 
asyoudre. Take a book or do something 
useful. For|helast hour you haxe done 
nothing but hold a spoon in the steam of 
thd tea-kettle. What good can it do to 
count the drops of water 'as they fall?’* 
It did indeed seem an idle thing so to do. 
But the boy’s mind was busy with 
thoughts of the power" of steam. He at 
last became the iraprox’er of the steam# 
engine which has economised the niaoofac- 
tnre-world. ‘ , . 

Genius has been denned as long pa- 
tience*, but this definition would' suit 
equally well good teaching. The teacher 
shoolci never be vexed, when iostracling a 
cWld for want of adroitness. Teaching is 
one 'of the professions which most tnes toe 
patience, it is one in wliicll the mainten- 
ance of a cheerful happy temper is most 
essential.' ‘Why do you tell the blockhead 
, the same thing twenty times over asked 
one of Mrs. \Ve8l«y, the mother of 
fohn Wesley, when, the was teaching one 
of her children. 'Because,' was the Tcply, 
*if 1 told him only nineteen times, 1 should 
hive lost all my labour.’ So we ^want 
patience, because the best results of teach- 
ing come very slowly. Unless we are pre- 
pared to take some pains With ourselves 
and cultivate patience and forbearance, we 
are singularly out of place in the profession 
of school master. Doctor Channiog has 
well said that “a boy compelled for six 
hours a day to see the conntenance and 
bear the voice of a fretful, unkind, hard or 
passionate man is placed in a school of 

or she who is not a student of 
human nature must fail as a teacher. Very 


great skill is required to teach young 
children There are only very few teachers 
who possess such gifts of mind and temper 
fls_ enable Ihem to deal wisely with little 
children, to develop their intellect nnd 
mould their characters. Infant education 
should be considered the highest branch of 
the profession of teaching. The worse the 
material, the greater the skill of the 
w orker. 

A lively manner (not a jumpy one) and a 
cheerful appearance are essential to good 
teaching The intercourse of a' teacher is 
with the young, the strong, ahd the happy, 
nod he makes a great mistake if Jic thinks 
that_ a severe and forbidding m.mner is 
required by the- dignity Of , his calling. 
Again the teacher roust notvb^ a lifeless 
note of interrogation. • Rather he f houfd be 
the match that fires the train of his pupil's 
thoughts. His question must be sugges- 
live, a^ked not to confound but to en- 
courage This requires a considerable 
learning on the,part of the teacher, else his 
would become lileless and ioeapable 
ofkiodling thougbtsin others. Atrueeind 
able tocher never thinks bis education 
«rap!ete, but is always seeking to qdd 
to bis own knowledge. He nuist'be a 
systematic student to.be on eSebtive,. 
teacher. The moment he ceases' to be 
so, he ge^ ont of sympathy with 
learaers, and be becomes unable to un- 
wstand fully the difficulties ‘ expenv 
f oy oUiers who are receiving knowledge 
for the first time. *'It is by the act of 
acqmmg^p and by watching the process 
by which you yourself anquire that you 
can help others to acquire.’’ The teacher 
Who keeps bimsclf in constant training 
- draughts has his reward in find- 
ing that his own mind is receiving the 
best possible culture ; lor as the I^tin 
would be wise, 

? if wisest of all, 

E. E. Sa.nkara Aiyxk. 


THE PROBLEM OFreCREASED FOODJRODUCTWN IN INDIA 


"To ose tbeUnd without aiosini'it”.— J.i)i„ 

Uuniplircy. 1 

T hose who make a careful study of the 
population problem in India tell us 
that in spile of tremendous wastage 


Ireqorat famine 
">‘“1 popqlBlion of this 
by 7.1 porcent 
a»mg tht last deendt. Tliry oUo tell ns 
xiiai in Asiatic counttic. Indi.i has tbc 
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highest birth nte and there being no chects 
to the increase of population, the death 
rate 13 also very high The natural dura 
tion of life m India IS very short m com 
panson to other countries of the world, 
the average life-penod being 23 5 yearb, 
while in England the avenge is 40 and m 
New Zealand 60 So in India “there is a 
rapid succession of^short lived beings to 
keep up the numbers, one generation h*ing 
pushed out of existence before its time, to 
make room for the next ” 

The Census figures bear testimony to 
the gradual decline of vitality of the Indian 

S mlation The reason of such a deplor 
e phenomenon IS not far to seek Our 
labourer class is under fed and in the most 
densely populated parts of the country, 
there is not a sufficient quantity of food 
grains for the people Sir Charles EUiott 
says “I do not hesitate to say that half 
our agricultural population never know 
from years’ to years’ end what it is to ha\e 
their hunger fully satisfied ’’ 

This IS a problem which demands the 
immediate attention of our countrymen 
Although, compared with the Hhropean 
CQsntncs, the rate of lucrease in our popu 
lationisutremely Ion, its pressure npon 
eultivation is fairly intense Naturally the 
percentage of the people solely supported 
by agriculture is rising at each Census 
owing to the mcagreness of non dgncultur 
al/orms of employment That is, the ratio 
of progress in the production of wealth is 
far less than satisfactory, and the possible 
consequence is the increasing pressnre 
upon subsistence Mr Dutta in the 
Report of the Pnees Enquiry has come to 
the conclusion that “the requirements of 
fond grams for internal consumption have 
increased in a larger proportion than the 
total production of food grams " 

Then ngain the external demands for 
Indian food grams have considerably in 
creased , and in consequence, the prices of 
food grains have risen at a quicker ratp 
than the wages 

Though in our country about 70 per 
cent of the population is engaged m ngn 
culture there ^re not sufficient food grams 
to feed its inhabitants and the development 
of industries is so , slow that we cannot 
hope to make good the shortage of food by 
their help 

So there can be no question that there 
IS an urgent necessity for us to pay atten- 


tion to the increase of food production m 
tins country 

» Faced with the problem of ovcrgrpwth 
of population Malthus and his followers 
sought its remedy in abstention from 
improvident marnage, while Eugenists 
suggest a system of restriction and selec 
tioo in perpetuating the race 

But the increase of the productive 
powers of man m the agnculiutbl and 
industrial field has somewhat shaken 
Malthas fundamental idea The doctrine 
preached 1^ Eugenists cannotbe universally 
accepted, for it is difficult to conceive a 
social system m which a select portion of 
mankind can alone be given the pm ilege 
to perpetuate the race Professor Taussig 
says “Any system of restnction and 
selection would probably be inconsistent 
with that striving for freedom of opportu* 
mty and for indiv idual development which 
IS the essence of the aspiration for 
progress ’’ 

There is another class of economists 
who believe that we ought to be able to 
adapt popnlatioo to subsistence and there 
should be deliberate control of brth rate 
The famous Dutch economist, Dr Pierson t 
says ‘ No improvement m the econamic 
situation can be hoped for, if the numlier of 
births be not considerably diminished ’ ^ 

While I admit that there are sufficient 
reasons to advocate later marriages m 
India than usual and voluntary restraint 
m married life m India, m^ firm conviction 
IS that it IS possible to adapt subsistence 
to population 

As Prince Kropotkin has nut it “There 
19 not one nation in the world which, being 
armed wiili the present powers-of agncnl 
ture could not grow on its cultivable area 
all the food and most of the raw materials 
derived from agriculture whichare required 
for Its population even If the requirements 
of that population were rapidly increased 
08 they certainly ought to be ’ That this 
IS not a mere dream of an idealist has been 
amply proved by the growth and improve- 
ment of agncullure in Prance, Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany and other continental 
countries In the course of the nineteenth 
century, the French peasants have nearly 
doubled the area under wheat as well as 
the yield from eachjirea Prince Kropotkin 
shows that m France “the means of exis- 
tence drawn from the soil have grown 
about fifteen times quicker than tlie 
population ’ 
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It may be argued that this is not the 
case witf> every country It is generally 
believed that the area of land m the British 
Isles IS too small to feed the inhabitants 
But I cannot say that atiy serious effort 
has been made to give it a fair trial la 
fact inmost Countries of the world the 
application of science to agriculture liaS 
been slow and is still unsatisfactory 

India IS essentially an agricultural 
country and it is likely to remain so lor 
sometime yet, hut in no other country 
bhs the system of production been so 
unprogrcssive as here The productivity 
of the soil has not kept pice with the 
growth of population While the average 
cereal cropyiell all over India comes up to 
about eleven bushels on acre England 
produces thirty, France thirty three 
Denmark forty one bushels The closer 
study of the economic conditions of a 
Deccan village by Dr Harold H Mann 
has revealed a miserable picture of tl c 
Indian peasantry It has been show n that 
* in a typical dry village in the Deccan the 
population has increased the number of 
landholders has increased and the hola 
logs have become so split tp into frag 
meffts that not only ore the areas now 
held too small m the vast majority of 
cases to niAiotnin the family which hold 
them but also they now exist in the 
most awkward fdrm for economic collira 
tion 

Dr Mann says that the average net 
return per acre of land in the village is 
about Ks 14»S 0 but its avenge debt 
comes up to nearly Rs 13 per acre It 
shows that ngnculiure is no longer 
sufficient to maintain the eulliSators 
The result of tli s is clearly indicated by 
the steady increase -of landless ngncuUural 
labourers at each Census 

The question is " hat tl cn can be done 
to improve the condition of our nfericul 
tural population? 1 can See no hope 
unless our peasants are taught to make a 
better use of soil resources To do this 
our cultivators bav e to be freed from their 
huge btinlen of debt, and the holdings 
must sufiiciently extend in size In order to 
make economic farming possbie \o 
student of Indian Economics will deny 
that the exceSsiv e siil)-d*v isiOB of land is n 
erent drawback aud that the time has 
come w hen both the State and tlie 
public should cooperate to remove this 
. evil 


Butin Spite of our present disabilities, 
it 13 not impossible to grow at least n 
blade nod a half in place of poe Fertility 
ofsOil is largely a matter of treatment, 
and insuflicieDt produce is partially due 
to the neglect of scientific agriculture 
Since Lord Curzon s regime, the Govern 
ment of India seems to have realised the 
value of fostering systematic research in 
Agricultural science but wlatevcf results 
may have been accomplished m oor 
laboratories Research Institutes and 
Government Farms they are of no-^use 
antess proofs of their practical value arc 
brought home to the cultivators No 
farmer can cherish on abstract enthusiasm 
lor the metliods of science • 

lo agncultun. las Dr Russel, the 
present Director of the famous Rotham 
stead Experiment Station I ngland puts 
it tlic judgment of the man on the spot 
has usually to be final and the more 
clenrh he has the facts before him the 
sounder the judgment is likely to be 

Tic first step tiien towards helping 
farmers to understand thij exact need and 
poteniiniities of tl e land under cultirntioa 
IS to have a full record of the soil of pur 
country That is to say there should be a 
systematic soil survey of the cultivable 
area of India This will give us an accurate 
account of the state of health of every 
field and our agricultural experts vviu 
then be in a better position to presence 
just what IS needed to extract the 
maximum yield from each acre of cultivn 
ble soil ol this country according to its 
nature nnd capacity It cannot be expected 
to grow a single crop over a Jargearea 
with equal success Each acre of soil has 
a capacity of its own for the production ^ 
ot some specific crop Therefore the local 
nc^s of the soil must be thoroughly 
understood before any cfTcclive suggestion 
ol Kientifie methods can be made 

TJic fccon I step towards the introduc 

t tion of scienee in our agncultural enter 
inscs IS to cstabl sh suitable agencies 
or sf^ad of information the success 
ol which depends on the universal 
education of both tie adult nnd juvenile 
agri^Uaml population of the country It 
must however be remcmlKred that 
I* * 1 ® “ofavoftrable conditions m 
^icli the Indian peasant lives and works 
ol'e-n f partially removed no amount 


methods 


But this IS a, very large tiuestioa 
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fin 1 brmtjs us to the pressing need of Stnte 
help to agriculture 01 late years some 
attempts in this direction have been made 
by the Departments of Kevenue, but not 
even the Innge of the problem has yet been 
touched The Government farms are not 
effectivelv organised and however large 
maybe the amount of facts which have 
been gathered there, there is no suitable 
arrangement by the help of a hich they can 
be readily placed m our farmer s hands 
I, therefore appeal to my countrymen 
that they should in co operation with the 
Government organise institutions through 
which agricultural knowledge • can be 
distributed broadcast and facilities to buy 
manures seeds and implements given to 
those who need them The scheme of 
^oil survey ns suggested above would 
naturally div ide the country into different 
agricultural tracts or districts according 
to types of soils and other conditions, and 
in each tract there should be an agncnl 
tural organisation The institution men 
tioncd above may be named ‘ District Farm 
Bureau *’ It should he an orgaaisatioo in 
which farmers landlords and ogncuUural 
officers of the Government must combine 
Th order to produce the desired effect The 
Distncfc" Agricultural Association as it 
exists now IS not properly organised 
and therefore has failed to End a 
permanent place in the rural economy of 
this country 

• The Bureau will have a w ell trained 
farm adviser His basiue«s w ill be to help 
farmers in prescribing the most effective 
treatment for the surrounding lands to 
point out new lines of work to suggest 
and plan Out experiments on the farmers 
own field and interpret their results 
Besides these duties he will conduct 
experiments and research into /oca/agn 
cultural problems with the help of qualified 
•assistants 

L Each tract will be divided according 
to its size and importance say into ten or 
twelve centres, and each centre will have 
a village headman as the chief who him 
self by his occupation is a cultivator The 
village headmen will meet together as 
frequently as possible under the presidency 
of the Farm adviser and the questions 
pertaining to the-agricultural prosperity 
ofthe’ tract will be discussed 

The Farm adviser Will visit the centres 
and go about the fields to investigate into 
the actual need of the locality For exam 
18V4-4 


pie if the soil is deficient m organic matter. 
At his direction the Bureau centre will 
devote itself entirely to the study of that 
particular phas“ of agricultural practice 
The I arm adviser will called upon to 
explain all the difilrent forms of organic 
matter, how they can be used what pre 
cautions are necessary and what form ts 
the cheapest and the most convenient 

I need not go into details of the work 
ing of the Bureau in which farmers them 
selves would take an active part in order 
to be able to increase the crop yield and to 
rencli a profitable market without the 
middleman s interference The Bureau will 
be a sort of Kuril Chamber of Commerce 
interested not only m the marketing of the 
Produce but also in the development of the 
intensive methods of food production in 
India 

The other directions in which we must 
look for increase m our food supply are 
uses of (i) artificial manures, and (2) 
improved seed 

Those interested m the question are 
aware of the fact tint dunog the past* 
century in Europe the outturn of cereals 
has b en doubled and in some cises trebled 
only by the help of intelligent qse of 
manure 

Everywhere m India the present avail 
able supply of manure fchtefiy cattle 
manure) is inadequate and the use of orti 
ficia) manures is almost unknown Large 
quantities of cattle manure is used for 
fuel purposes winch cannot be dispensed 
with until some other cheaper fucl'can be 
procured The export of bones from the 
country also results in the loss of a very 
useful fertih«er 

bo m any scheme caicniated to increase 
the productiveness of the land the nrti 
ficial manures must occupy a prominent 
place Of course in the dry tracts of India 
where moi«ture IS the limiting factor, irn 
gation IS absolutely necessary, and when 
It IS provided for, artificial manure will 
be of vital importance 

The question of better seed is no less 
important than increased use of manures 
In this direction there is much to be done 
m India The quality of seed has deterio- 
rated to a great extent and systematic 
research and plant breeding experiments 
need to be undertaken to produce better 
varieties of our economic crops 

The example of what could be achieved 
by the effort of a nation supported by its 
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edac'\tctl public is furnisbcd by the agrical-* 
tural history of Dcumarlv. I quote from 
Prjacc Kropotkio's book 

“After tli« war of ISCi. \\hic!i enifeJ lo the tos« 
ofoneoftheirprorlneet, the D-ine» made an eflort 
widelTtoipreadedueatioannionsit their peniantaand 

•to develop at tbeiame time an iDteDSire calture of the 

eoil The result of these ofTort* is now quite evident. 

With a very poor soil, they have a mttimted 

area a tride below seven million seres, nut of which 
about thref million ocres are under cereals. Their 
wheat crops are on the avera^je forty one bushels 
per acre.’* 

The overage in India is about eleven 
bushels per acre i . , . . . 

We arc* on the cve of nn Industrial 
renaissauceiii India. No one doubts that 
solution of-otic ipoverty ,problenv depends 
largely on the development lof Industries, 
for excessive preponderance of agriculture 
is not economically sound. The Indian 
cultivator has few subsidiary sources of 
' income and he has to depend chiefly on a 
single crop. There being no diversity of 
employments in our villages, our cuUiva. 
tors, during a large part of the year, find 
‘iiothingtodo. 


And here is n problem for the Industrial 
Conference. We often hear of establishing 
large factories, workshops, mills in onr 
cities; but let iR not forget the exam ple 
of Europe. Her industrial revolution has 
been '‘disfigured by the reckless waste of 
human life and human happiness.” In 
India w'e must not repeat that tragedy of 
history. Wc should make our villages the 
seats of a variety of Industries, and the 
chain that conneets the farm with the 
factory must be linked here. Agriculture 
and Industry should co-operate and no 
.system of production must have the effect 
of sevenog their connection. In search for 
the elements of economic re-construction 
we should make a thorough enquiry into 
the socioeconomic factors of the Indian 
village, keeping in our mind the truth of 
the following statement recently made 
by Professor Warren of Cornell UnWersityi 
“As oar faruit are the fouaitatton of our wealth, 
to the tami*fs are the fauodation of oar etritizstiofl 
No liiKb ciTilJzation can tonj; endure that is not based 
00 a high iyp« ofcititeotbfp oo tbe farms ’’ 

NACBSBRANATn GANGCLBC. 


THE IHiLIGIOUS ASPECTS OF ANCIENT HINDU POLITY 

lly Narenora Nath Law, m.a, rl, Prcmciiand Roychand SciIol^r. 


■XVIII 

• Ay/iiiAi'ewu 1ST Aim avD DA\s 

A fter sun-set, the sacfificer takes fast- 
milk and sleeps after resigning himself 
, to the care of Agni.* 

Certain restrictions as to food, speech, &c^ 
are imposed on him for observance Ihrougli- 
out the sacrifice. 

PrS)»ri\ytthtu 

Stconi fi’ay. He awakes in the morning, 
accepts some gifts and performs the 
prSfan\}eshti (opening sacrifice)' in which 
offerirtgs are made to Aitti (the earth), 
Pathjd Starfr (ivelfareon the road during 
a journey), Agni, Soma, and SJvitrl'* 

lUratja'Oatl OFFEMVG, PUBCHASE OP SOMA,' 
Avt) Guest offekihc. 

Nett comes Himnyavan (with gold) 
offering made lo a cow to bring her fonnally 


Into the sacrificer’s possession, it Is by this 
cow that king Soma (Sw/ra plants) will be 
bought shortly in pursuance of the legend that 
once on a time when G&yatri (metre) was 
carrying down Soma froni_the sky to the gods 
for their sacrifice, t'*e latter' was stolen by the 
Gandharvas. The gods gave tliem VSch 
speech) as a ransom for Soma and aftenvards 
drew away Vfleh to themselves by rapturous 
music Similarlj’, tire So>/ta cow identified 
with V5ch Is, after some higgling, given to 
the seller ol the Soi/ia plants outside the 
enclosed hail in exchange for these plants, 
and taken back again in return for gold and 
few other things. Gold is then wrested away 
from the seller by the Adhvarjtf‘ priest, 
u Soma thus purchased is brought to the 
1? *r * drawn by t\\V> oxen takep down 
therefrom, and given the "guest-offering 

i^S. Br,lir,j,4,tolH. 4.J. 
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7’tiffa"«»/'rti{covEV\'rT)AND AvSntxra 
INITIATIOV 

A solemn co\enant {Ta>tii»nptra) is then 
made by the sacrificer and the priests to 
avoid any change of dissension among 
themselves m imitation of the agreement 
made by the gods when they fell out with 
one another in the midst of a sacufice, laying 
down the limits of their resp“ctive authorities 
The AvSntara consecration is next performed 
in imitation of the expiation of oflfence 
committed by the gods by mutual abuses in 
the above dissension * 


FORtVOOV Prenargya and Homi 

Theii follows a forenoon Upasad consist 
ing in three offerings of ghee to Agni, Soma, 
and Vishnu preceded by Prjvar^jii foffenng 
of heated milk) and followed by Homa 
(oblatiOn) Thu Upasad with its two atten 
dant ntuals is repeated m the afternoon 
Thetwo Upasads of this day symbolize the 
a ege U\d by the gods to the castle built by 
the flsuras in this world for their supremac), 
the ghee (clarified butter) used m the cere* 
mony representing the thunderbolt hurled 
Against the castle, Agnt its point, Soma its 
barb and Vishnu its Connecting piece.* 

The night is passed ahnost in the same 
way as already mentioned 

AosiaBTOSiA 3rd rfviy 

dfpltada AVD PRePvaATIOt OP THB URCt-ft ALTSR 
After the performance of the morning 
JJpasad* the larger altar {uiahi vcdt or 
- 5numik\ i.edt) is prepared with its utlam vedt 
(high altar) The day is concluded with the 
afternoon up<isad * ^ 

4th thy 

Agni Pramtyana 

After the completion of the two Upasads 
In the morning with the accompanying ntuals 
"soTcit fireivood from tfie afiavati\}a hearth 
in the/rdcAlwatrawirfi IS taken to kindle the 
d/iayafflya tire of the high altar* 


I S Or,. Ill 4 3 to III 4.3 
* lbd.m.4 4. ^ 

3 Th s with the fnllonring Upassd iepte»eDi» the 
gods bes eRetneot of the asnras’ caslle lathe sky 

4 S Br , III, s, ( - 

'5 Ibd^ III 5, »l? Ill, 6 , a The ShairiDiya 
fire of the PfSchma rarasa is now regarded as the 
Rlthapaija fire of the inahi ?edi The foonh day » 
called upavasatba day, i e^ preparajory to the Ia»i or 
boma pressing day 


COMPLBTIOV OF THE tnaha^edl 
The cart shod (havird/tana) with the 
interconnected sound ho'cs* (upiravas) 
cohered with two pressing boards and a 
pressing skm is constructed m the middle of 
the larger altar and two c-irts one of which 
has been already noticed are placed in it 
The shed (sad is) for the priests w ith its six 
hearths (Dhishnyas), and two othef hearths 
called Agntdhrt and Marjahia on the north 
and south of the cart shed are al 0 raised on 
the laiger altar • 

Vajs\rjika offerikcs, Aom Soma - journey, 
Vatsarjtna offerings come next followed 
by AgniSoma Pranayana Di whiJi Soma 
preceded by Fire to clear the path Cif all 
dsngsps <s fcaca the cacios^ hsU t<3 

the a^tttdhn^a shed, and thence to the 
southern portion of the cart shed * 

A\im4L ax^^ther offerings. 

Eleven sacrificial stakes are f<tfed up m 
a row along the eastern limit of the mahi^ 
xedt One animal victim is now killed 
preceded by eleven fore offerings with the 
aprt verses (propitiatory) and the preparation 
of the cooking fire Then follows a ceremony 
in which the sacnficer’s wife participates and 
which IS meant to symbolically revue the 
victim m order that a living offering might 
reach the gods The omentum ( vcpi ) fixed 
on two spits 15 cooked on the abovemeotioned 
fire and offered to Agni and Soma, the spits 
being offered to the Urddhvnnabkas (Piiju) 
A cake of rice and barley is also 
given to Indra and Agm followed by the 
offering of a preparation of gravy (vasi) to 
Air (identified with all the gods), to the 
Regions and Agni siVislitaknt, and eleven b>- 
offerings and the same number of 

aftcrofferings (awKjtf, 5 ’«)of sour milk, clarified 
butter, Ae, to various gods Tour 
MjSjas (offerings) to Soma, Tvashtrl, the 
wives of the gods, and Agnf come nextm 
order after which the adhtar^u priest throws 
away the heart spit and takes the purificatory 
bath « 


Uit >uecD «ney giTc on sc, 

3 t> Br,, III s 2 10 111,6 2 Tlie vaiioJV pans 
of U»e «ndo ed hall and ihe larger altar correspond 
10 toe various CD nponents of the human body 

3 Ibid nr 6,3 ’ 

4 S Br, 111,6,4 to 111,6, ; 
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Pasu purod<U * 

Then to btrenqthen himself, the sacrificer 
in imitation of Prajipati offers clc\en animal 
victims to a number of divinities ' 

A^n%htoma STIl OB Suwa FEAST DV\ ® 

The final preparations for the fifth day 
are now taken in hand The adhvaryu 
fetches tht Vasatlvarl water supposed to be 
mixed with the blood of the first victim, and 
make the sacrifice sapful This water is kept 
in the &stttdhT<x for the night 
UORNINO PRAYER AND PRELTSllVVBt CEREMONIES 
Before day break, the preliminary arrange 
ments for the ceremonies of the fifth (the most 
important) day are made and the morning- 
prayer said by the Hotn The odHarju 
fetches the water on which he has offered 
. oblations of^A« while the wife or wives of 
the sacrificer do the same in an uneven num 
ber ottkadhana pitchers 

A portion of the Vasallvarl waUns kept 
In the Hetri'f cup (now called 
water) for moistening the sonto plants at the 
time of pressing The water brought by the 
adhvaryu a mixed Op na trough (^dAata 
niyo) fVilh the tkadhani and vasallvari water 
for use in preparing the gt'ihas (cups) to be 
mentioned shortly » i 

The Si tall AND OrtM SOM ' PRESSINGS 
The morning pressing of Soma planU has 

VO divisions imall and gitai At the Small 
Prming (ahhishava) 5tfMa plants' moistened 
^ with the nigrilhya water are pressed on the 
Covered boards of the sound holes and the 
issuing iwiff luice collected in the 
cup and offered to Sttrya (Sun) The loma 
juice yielded by the Great Preutng {maha 
bhuhava) Is mixed up with some of the 
aforesaid waters and poured into thedmea 
pitcher through a strainer A larger number 
of grahas (cups) is drawn from the Soma juice 
either when streaming into the vessel or when 
deposited in it 

Crabal (CtPa) 

The sacrifice is regarded as I’rajSpatl with 
a human ftrm, the component of which have 
been already mentioned as represented by the 

i_i>. Ur 111,9 I 
't Ibid, 111,9 3 

3 The Somi pUnis represeni ng V ojf Soma 
though pressed w th atones and thus slauare sa|^ 
po eJ 10 be liy n^ lor (be reason g Yci t b Ur 
in 9 -I i 


different parts of the larger altar and the en 
closed hall Some of the grahas symbolize 
the functions of these components, and some 
others the energies operating through some of 
them Thus, the liigh altar is the nose of 
the Sacrifice, cart shed head four sounding- 
holes passages of the ears and nose, dhavanlya 
fire mouth ignidhrlya and mSrjaliya fires 
arms, Sadis telly, and g&rhapatya and 
altavanlja fires feet. The up&msu graha is 
the out breathing of the Sacrifice, antaryaiita\ 
in breathing atndraviyava speech, maitrd 
intelligence and will, hearing, 

Sukra and vianlht eyes, agrdjana trunk, 
iikthja vital air, and vatsvdnara and dhrura 
front and hind vital airs' The meaning of 
the offenims of these cups to the different 
gods IS to be understood m the light of the 
Vedic belief that ‘Prajapati ’ the world man, 
or all embracing Personality, is offered up 
anew in every sacrifice , and inasmuch as 
the very dismemberment of the Lord of 
Creatures, which took place at the arcliotypal 
sacrifice (of llie Purusha Sukla of the Rtg^ 
Veda X, was in itself the creation of the 
universe $o every sacrifice is also a repeti 
tion of that first creative act Thus tife 
periodical sacrifice is nothing else than a 
microcosmic representation of the ever pro 
ceeding destruction and renewal of all cosmic 
life and matter' * 

Of Ihe^ro/ioj, the tuaitrai'aivNa is asso- 
ciated with a legend of political significance 
At first, Mitra and Varuna representing the 
priesthood and nobility respectively were 
disunited The priesthood could stand with 
out the nobility, but not the latter without 
the former Hence Varuna asked Mitra for 
union promising to give him the foremost 
place, and thenceforth succeeded in all hij 
deeds, from which followed the moral that a 
Kshattri) a should ahvaj s have a Brdhmana 
to advise hfm and without this all his under 
takings would be utter failures Hence the 
king should always have a Brahman in the 
person of the royal priest' for his guidance * 
yipTudhtna KUX> BtJishpavamonS^ilra 

After the performance of the Vtprud hema, 
an expiatory oblation for the ju/wjuice split 


» S lir.tv 1 1 lou.j 4 

5 s F: 'u F.^’r ■' '■■■ 


jflered 

after 
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during the pressing, the priests and the sacrT* 
ficer prbceed to the ''chatvala (pit) where the 
BahishpacarnSna-stolrd ‘ is chanted. This 
stolra is imentioned as a-ship bound haven- 
wards, the priests being its spars and oars. 
Tlie Agnishlovta victim is then killed for- 
^Agni and cooked from that time till the 
evening j(?/7M-rcast, Five sacrificial dishes 
(purodasa) are also' ofTered to particular 
deities. ' . « « i 

\ 1 

• Craha OFrERIHGS .VXD UORNISO ioma rsiST. 

After the offerings of some of the afore- 
said ^r<7//7w which take place next, the priest 
and the sacrificer drink wMia-juice left in some 
of the and eat the f(/J / twelve liba- 

tions are made to the deities of the seasons 
CciUcivR«yi by the rec.tt.a.t.'.oTX of the Aj^a iatfta 
and two more ' bflerings of cups. The 
sbtra is ne'ct chanted. Those who take part 
'in this ceremony 'drink the remnants of the 

w;«o juice in the eups.*' i ' n 

TUEMIDDIY CERaStOVlES. 

The midday ceremonies are almost the 
same as those of tlie morning, with these 
noteworthy exceptions, ■ that the libations* 
(some being different)' are fewcrj a separate 
slotra Is chanted In the sadas and dakshind- 
fiamm performed for<making prescribed gifts 
to the priests.* ■ 

l' ^ III* SSEXINO CEBEMOSIES. 

*The 'evening rituals are almost like the 
morning, differences being marked m regard 
to.lhegraAar, chanting of the di^hai-Q-slolra, 
slaughterer the victim" already mentioned, 
offering of tAanr (rice*pap) to Soma and ghte 
to Gandharvas who had no share In the somiW- 
drinking, PdMvata-Craha to Agni and 
Tvashtri.reciUtion of the Agnimdntta’Sastnt 
and libation from the Hatiyejatta-^rafia.* 
Consludtug r{lucl$ ^ 

The Agmsfilotha is concluded the 

offering of ‘nine Samishtayajnas‘\<a bid fire- 
well to the gods inrited to the sacrifice. This 
is folloi\ed by the (rlro^/rnA*) bath after 
which the sacrificer becomes as pure as a 
child, a rice-pap to Aditi as ih* Concluding 
oblation, the Udayanlyeskti Tike the Ptdyan\- 

I S. Pr, IV,2, s to f\’, 3, i, , j 
,2 The Mihenrfra-oip rtrawn freMoailyu offered 
. at the U*t liMtun. > • - ' _ 

j S. Br, IV, 3, 3 10 IV, 3, 4 ‘ ^ 

i h Ur., IV. j, 5 lo 1\, 4, 3 


yeshti mentioned before, the offering of a 
barren cow (or a bullock) to Mitra and 
Varuna, the Udttvas&nlyeshU in which a cake 
is offered to Agni and one or two other 
rituals.* 

Thty brief-sketch of the Agnishtoma will 
#erve to explain not only the Pavitra which 
constitutes the opening ritual of the rjjasuya, 
but also mpny other sacrifices which st forms 
(he basis, and which will be dealt with-here- 
^fter. 

hajasSya FurrutAuti. 

C4k&S TO ANUMATI, NlRBlTI, ACNI AND ViSHNU. 

After the Pavilra comes the Purn&huH 
(Full offering) in which a libation is made of 
a spoonful of In this ritual, the s^cri- 
fiter formally resolves to be consecrated to 
perform the rdjasuya. On the following day 
a cake is offered to Anmnati (the personified 
approval of the deities) praying her lo ap- 
pro\e of.liis consecration, and another cake to 
Nifriti (the goddess of evil) for averting her 
dbpleasure. Agni and Vishnu receive cakes 
the next day for assenting rto the consecra- 


tion.* 


i,f .1 


OrFERISGS TO ACNI ASO SOM I, ANP INDKJTAND 
AONI. 1 • I' 

‘ On two'successire days, Agni and Soma, 
and Indra and Agni, are given offerings, for 
gaming security from evil doers from the first 
two, and vigour and ene^y from the next 
tworieitics.* ^ , 

This offering of new grain is aLo intended 
to secure the asseht of IndranAgu!, V^sve- 
_ devas &c., to the consecration, ‘and obtain 
healthy crops.* 

CAa/un/hiSia, 

The four Seasonal Offerings next com- 
iTicnce, tbe first of which is held ^on the full- 
m6on ofi’hl1gun,'-and thfc' other three at in- 
/■'tctvals of Tour months each. During the 
intervals, the ordinary half-month sacrifices 
(Barfa-Purrta mdseshtt) are performed daily, 

t 8 Dr , IV, 4, 4 to IV, 5.2. I am thankCil to Prof. 
Rxmendn Sundar Trivedi, ma.,Vrs-,* for Iciodly 
leadiRS me the use of hi$ thoughtful kIS Doles in 
Bengali on Ageishloma, which hare enabled me to 
apportion ihe seieral rituals tothf " ’ 
by the sacrifice. 

3 Ib«L, V, 2. 3. 1-6. 

3 Ibid.. V. 2. 1. 7-8. 

4 Ibid, V, 2, 3.9 and If, 4, 3 
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either allernatfng the Full moon sacrifice with 
the New moon or holding the former on each 
day of the bright fortnights and the latfr on 
cich day of the dark ones The first seasonal 
offering called Vatsvadeva (All gods) is meant 
to secure gods’ approval to consecration by 
favouring thesacrificer with abundant food 
and creatures t theiecond called Varunapra 
gkdsa H addressed to Varuna in order that he 
might express his assent by makiig the 
creatures free from blemish and disease By 
\\iti Sakawedha i e. the thirdseasonal offering 
made to Agni Anikavat (sharp-pointed Agni) 
and other gods, the sacrificer desires to have 
their assent through safety from his enemies 
while by the last seasonal offering Sundslrya 
to V 5 yu and Sar>a, he seeks prosperity as an 
indication o( their approval ^ 


pflWfAiM/ ya, IndratuHya AND ApdMtarga k^ma 
After the seasonal offerings which occupy 
a s*ear follow Pan'kavSttya Iniralut\pa, and 
Afidfnirga Ao«a— all intended to’ procure 
s^ety and security for the sacnficer to enable 
him to perform the sacrifice unmolest^ The 
first ritual consists in the ofterings of ' fivefold 
cut ghee’ to the five winds or breaths the 
seccftid In offerings to Agni Varuna, Rudra 
and Indra, and the third in the performance 
of a Aetna by the apimirga plants to kill or 
drive away the fiends.* 


Tma’rtyuliini 

The ‘triply connected” offerings are (i) 
to Asm and Vishno, Indra and Vishnu and 


1 s 3 r V 3,4 I 4 y 
a Ibid., V, 1 4 > 4 so 


Vishnu for getting men (2) to Agm and 
J*&shan Indra and Pushan and Pushan for 
cattle and (31 to Agni and Soma, Indra 
and Soma and Soma for glory Here Agni 
IS the giver, Vishnu guardian of men, PQshan 
protector of cattle Soma glory, ancf Indra 
sacnficer • ^ 

OBtiiiovs to Viisvavara and Vaiuna 
The oblations to Vaisvanara and Varuna 
take place next, the first for abundance of 
food and Creatures, and the second for 
making the creatures faultless * 

Twelve Ritnahavts 

These offerings constituting the next 
Item, have a special political 'significance.. 
These ritnins are (1) commander of the army, 
(ti) puroluta (ill) kshalrt • (iv) queen, (v) 
(vi) gramanX, (vii) kshattn (viii) 
satrtgrahtlrt (ix) bkSgadugha, (x) aksAivap^, 
and goviknrtana (xi) psl&gala (xii) panvrihti * 
{To le continued) 


I S Br V t 5 I 12 " 

* Ibd V 2 s 15 17 

3 Kihatr* eotitipond* lo riianys in ike Tahiti 
tiya Samb II I 6, 9 1 and Ta u riya BrtliTiftna 
3 3 Eggrl ng has idem fied kshatra with tie 
ab»it»« ruing power profs UicdonelJ and 
Seih (Vi n pp J59, 200) esplanratBtfbytpplx 
•ng « lo ibose people of the royal entourage 10 
whose houses the rainahavis was performed m the 
course of ihe Rljasuya- The d fficulty therefore 
'**,'*''av ng ()to coni der kshaira as a mere person 
neat on and (1 > to apply the term to the U ng who 
cannot belong to the royal entoorace." , 

* The dales of the officers m th s 1 st law 
been deta led in a previous chapter on the CTOIot on 
01 ll»e pi nc pal aiate^ifficials. 


LIST OF AYAILABLB MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY 
1 OR ITS SUBTOPICS 


(go) RAJSNITI 
by Bho|a (?) 

^ Pt I P S<J ) 

(too) RaJasitiprakasi 

S liimachandra. 

tad vara. K 
{Au/rtchi Pt I.p S«'') 
(loi) RAjABHiSiiaa* 
Burnell 14& 


{A /reel t Pt I p ^03) 

(tOI) KA/ADHISIteKA PROTOCA 
Burnell 138 

M /mil, Pu I p joj) 

1 PRAKARNA TIKA 

(Au/rtekt Pi I p, 503 )* 

MANTRA 

(d /recki { I I p jojy 
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{«o,) Rajyabhisheka a IDHt, 

Oppert 73 S 1 

{.Aufrecht Pt I. p 503 ) 

( 106 ) Lekhakamvktamani, 
oti leitcj wnt HR and koowledge requ red from a 
royal seriht, by Haridasa. 


Oxf ^41 

{Aufrechi,Vi », p 346) 

( 107 ) Vajapkya Rajasuya 
Oppert 203r 
(Avfrtthi, Pt t, p. S^o) 

(loS) Sivadhanorveda, 

quoted by Sarngadhara at the end of the eight eth 
chapter of his PaddHati 
{Aufrfeht Pt i p 6I9). 


( 109 ) SHOD,\SAP\KSHt [ 
on royal requirements 
, Oudh, V .0 
* (/tti/reeAt, Pt T.-p 68 q) 

(no) SAAIARlSARlSAUGRAKA, 
by Pimachandra ^ 

w fh cammeatary by Bharata 



<tlt) NlTlKAYUEHA 
the fifth book of the 
BKACAVAfiTAOHASKARA 
by Nfiahantha 
10, S71 

/Uso mentioned lo many other catalogues . 
(i4«/rfeA/,Pt.I, p 299/ 

(it-*) RAJlDItASKAKASDA 
the eleventh part of tl e *- 
{CRmAKALPAtARtJ 
by Lahshmtdhara Peters, f, tip 
10 Ss-* 

(rfH/rec/it, Pt I.p SOI) 


(ns) DHANURYIDAA 
HL. 337 (3 leaves) 

{Aa/rtcht, Pt 2, p 57) 

(114) PaITARIIISBEEA VIDKI 
Oa the ceremoaies to be used at & coronation 
Cov Or Lh. Madras, 47 , 

{Aufrtd t,li -.p 70' 

XtlS) rAJAYlIAtA 
bt Rana ha 1 n. 


‘On omens for go ag to battle , 

Devipr 79 62 , 

Peters 4 37 , 

Stem, 171 

{Airfreelii, Vi 2, p It8) 

(116 ) Rajs tBRisKEkA 
((roni the TodatScanda) 

Rgb m 869 
{Av/rteht, Pt -» p tl8) 

(117) rajyabhisheka PRA\OOA. 

by Raghunalha, son of Madhava Bhatta * 
fiten lOi 

{.Aufnchtf^X 2, p 118). 

(n8) RAJlBHlSHEKi VIDKAHa. 

(alleged to be taken from the V rata khanda of 
Hemldy ) 

Peters, 4 *0 
(Aufrtcbf, Pt 2 p 118) 

(tlq) RAjASOtAPVODHAir, 

CS 29. 

(Aifriehi, Pt 2, p It8) 

<I20) SaBHAPATI LAkSHAVA 
‘ On NIP " 

Gov Of L br Madras 103, 

{Au/neht Pu 2, p 166) 

(lai) VAJAPEYA PADDHATt, 
by Ram Krishoa, son of Dioodara. 

Ulwar,3ii 

{Aufrteht Pt 2,p 224) 

(itj) ASBISHEKA PRAtOCA 
AS p |l 

\Anfrtebi, Pt 3 p. 6) 

(123) DHANORVPDA, 

Peters $ >>3 ( nc) 

(t24) DHASURNEOA, 

Attributed to Sadarwa 
R«p.p 9 

(l-*5) DHANURtEDl 

from the S&rangadhara paddfaati 

DU 407 

iAu/rfclif, Ft 3 P 58) 

(l26) DHANURVEDA prakarana, 

^Unbuted lo Vikramtditya) 

Rep p a 

{Ati/rttf'f, Pt 3, P 58) 

'^k'R'e'CB'RE.Si.TH 

{To be continued) 


THE AGAMAS AND THE FUTURE 

^ Bk James H Colsjss. 

I NDIA IS at present espenenctng the inter- nationality or nationalism than a relimons 
esttng sensation of a national rcYiyal , revival is confined to religion jjuch 
and, like all other snch happenings, a phenomena m the coarse of human 
national revival is no more confined to history hare revealed themsclYcs mretros- 
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pect AB incursions of energy from 
the hidden sources of life, to which the 
circumstances of the time have given an 
adventitious bent, audit is not olways 
even certain that the physical location ol 
such movements was their true home 
Which reminds me that Mr G K. Chester 
ton has remarked in his hook on “The 
Victorian Age in English literature,” with 
his us6al inconsequential profundity, that, 

* towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the most important event in 
English history happened in France ” That 
13 to say, the upheaval in human conscious 
ness and emotion called the French ^vola 
tion was far from being eiclasiveiy French 
in the scent of its operation or its results 
It revolved the world over it moved tn 
Wordsworth and Byron and Shelley, and 
in the latter is carrying its inaucow, in 
democratic thought expressed with the 
force of compelling imagination, right into 
the coming times , , 

It will be the same with the Indian 
National Revival The extent to which 
It means a revival, or pirbaps a revolution 
for instance in European drama and 
peotryis a matter with regard to which 
Doeitive prophecy may be safely indulged 
iQ by anyone who has come into contact 
with the stage and literature of the last 
twenty years la great Britain and Ireland, 
and wboiias nlso touched not merely the 
outer side of the work of Rabindranath 
Tagore to which publishers and booksellers 
have an eye but the vital force that, Yeats 
felt and communicated when he murmured 
the songs of ' Gitanjah through the 
streets of D6bhn and along the country 
lanes of Normandy 

But, even within its own territory the 
Indian National Jtevivnl cannot be restrict 
ed to the political interpretation of nation 
ality One listens instinctively for 
reverberations in the arts, m science, in 
religion and one is not disappointed the 
Calcutta painters and the researches of 
Bose come readily to the mind Religion, 
however, IS not so obvious and yet 1 am 

inclined to think that a senes of stout 
books and some slender ones all bound m 
bright red covers which have been grow 
ing in number on my bookshelf during the 
last four or five years will be found m 
future to be not isolated literary pheno 
tfaena, interesting translations for the 
Sanskrit scholar, but an integral and 
perhaps vitally 'important constituent of 


the revival 1 refer to the senes of transla 
tioiis of works on the Tantra,® Shastfa or 
Agama, with introductions andcommenta 
ncs, by Arthdr Avalon ' The number of 
tbcif cursory readers is probably small, 
the number of their students smaller still, 
hut 1 think these books will rank among 
the precious things of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century in much the same 
way as ' The Secret Doctrine ' of Madame 
Blavatskyand “The Perfect Way ’ of Dr 
Anna Kingsford ranked m the last qnarter 
of the nineteenth 

My purpos'in writing tins note on the 
first translations of this venerable scrip 
tureintoa European language is not to 
enter into exposition or criticism, but to 
express a few general thoughts of a western 
mind which have arisen during a sympa 
thetic reading of the translations and the 
discovery of their affinity with and satis- 
faction of a need, which is showing itself 
outside India for a restatement of religious 
and philosophical principles that will be at 
once wider in their contact with the actual 
constitution of liiioianity and more 
explicit in contrast with the current s*nti 
mentality and vagueness of western 
doctrine and mawkish practice * 

My first contact with the Tantnk 
teaching was through a footnote m ' The 
Voice of the Silence m which Madame 
Blavatsky referred to several sects of 
‘ sorcerers ’ os being “all Tantnkas ” The 

that Since the sorcerers itere 
all Tantnkas, all Tantnkas were therefore 
sorcerers, is not necessarily involved in the 
footnote as 1 now read it with greater 
knowlMge and experience In any ease 
even if Madame Blavatsky adopted a 
hostile attitude to the Tantra, as she 
adopted a hostile attitude to spiritualism, 
we hare the example of hergreat successor, 
M« Besant, who has bridged the gulf 
Theosophy and Spiritualism— of 
perhaps more accurately, between Tlieoso- 
phists and Spiritualists in their mutual 
search for the realisation of the inner 
worlds of faculty and experience , an 
eumple which encourages those who, m 
of modern research to 
WHICH the translations under consideration 

» Pjf* Tantra fc voU Tantra of tbe Gfe«t 

Godd*M Ware of BUiT 

A ®*’»tch«kranirapnaa Prapaneha 
StndM In Kularoava aoil Katmlaia] 
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are a notable contribution, are impelled to 
seek for the great unities underlying all 
duersities of religious thought and 
experience, even though they may, like 
ray«elf, have found their own path towards 
the centre along another radius of the vast 
Circle of manifestation 

Apart altogether from the question of 
Vamachara antmomiamsra or abus-s of 
Shakta Tantrik ritual within the bounds 
of the general morality (which after all is 
only concerned with one portion of a vast 
Scripture governing not ooly the \ama 
chans, Shakta or otherwise, but other 
communities), the fact that some of the 
root principles and ideas as welt as 
practices of Hinduism ancient and modem 
are contained m the Tantrik senptures, 
makes it incumbent on those who wish to 
understand fully the significance and 
development of religion to rid themselves 
of preconceptions and to study these 
books, luwhtch the translator endeavours 
to substitute an accurate statement of the 
facts for the “peneral statements by way 
of condemnation” which have been the 
only kind of literature on the Tantras 
heretofore in the English language “The 
abuses the commoner people,” he com 
t>lam9, "as iime went on developed such 
proportions as to ultimately obscure all 
other matters in the Tantra, thus depnv 
ingthem ofthat attention v%bich is their 
due” Unfortunately it isjast such deve 
Ibpments that the purposely critical eye 
lights upon It abuses Islam for the 
banalities of Mohurram festivities, igoo 
ring the fact that tiger dancing and sw ord 
feats have no more bearing on the teach 
ing^s of Koran than ‘ Blind man's buS ' at 
a Christmas party has oa the S*rnioa on 
the Mount The tran^lntor undertakes 
to show that behind the alleged “black 
magic and sensual rites” there exists 
within the Tantrn *‘a high philosophical 
doctrine and the means whereby its truth 
may be realised through development,” 
and the student who is worthy of the 
name can hardly .escape the conclusion 
that the translator has succeeded mhis 
great and memorable work Indeed, the 
success achieved on the piirely eiposittwy 
side IS all the time enhanerf by the cballcn 
ging phenomenon of a decried and abused 
Eastern scripture being championed with 
missionary ardour (albeit in the roost 
judtcnl nnoner) by a writer whose name 
takes him outside India in race (though 
19K-5 ' 


the suggestion of Prance in one magazine 
might be modified in front of Burne Jones' 
unfinished picture of Arthur in Avaloa), 
and who expresses the most ancient and 
profound truths m the most excellent of 
modern English Mr Kipling may try to 
put a big ‘ birrage” between hast and 
West on the surface of tbe earth, but 
apparently under the surface there may be 
passages and channels beyond «his ken 
Reincarnation may be a useful key. 

The press criticisms in the Westwhitii 
followed the first publication of tbe tran- 
slations offered an excellent example of 
that process of finding, in a thing that 
which we are capable of finding, which is 
referred to in a non Tantrik* scripture as 
“the savour of life unto life or of death 
nuto death ” Such journals as had been 
in touch with recent western movements 
m tbe direction of cultivating the e'^otenc 
sense, not merely in mythological and 
theological matters but m all relations 
of life—seeingla jer upon layer of significance 
and analogy in the simplest of acta— 
welcomed the work on tbe strength of the" 
percentage of wisdom which it disclosed, 
and notwithstanding a frankly observed 
percentage of matter which is unfaniihar, 
andtbeiefore repugnant, to the western 
mind 

But there were other journals of the 
* literary” and "oriental” order, to which 
the surface value of a tbing makes most 
appeals which fixed their critical eyes on 
certain phases of the Tantra^ Shastra 
They found a spot on the sun, ignored the 
shining surface, and proceeded to prophesy 
worse than the plagues of Egypt as a 
sequel to tbe publication of books on tbe 
Tantra 

To value this kind of criticism for what 
it IS worth one has only to imagine the 
eflect of a first reading of certain portions 
of tbe Old Testament on a simple follower 
of some gentle and peace loving faith If 
he was as verbally clever as he was for- 
getful, or perhaps ignorant, of human 
sychology, he would probably spend 
imself in a piece of parallel “amartness” 
to that of the "Athenamm” thus — “It 
appears that this Psalm of David is tbe 
first to be translated into English Un- 
fortunately the programme of similar 
euterpnses projected by the translator de- 
prives us of the hope that it might also 
prove the IdsL" 

The objection of the “Athenreum” - 
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reviewer to the publication of the Tnntra 
Slmstra IS that in it "we find the lofty 
conceptions of earlier and purer beliets 
often almost entirely obscured by brainless 
hocus-pocus and debasing and sensual 
rites '' We may pass by the suggestion 
of hocus pocus with a reference to thif 
iltnmmatiog circumstance that n man of 
the eminence of Edward Carpenter (in his 
reeentlypublished Autobiographical Notes) 
can see nothing but literary hocus pocus 
in the prose of George Meredith The 
calling up of the ghosts ol the dead or the 
evocation of unseen powers by mnntr/i, 
may be hocus pocus in the L^t when it 
13 done by the witch of Endor in the 
Hebrew sefiptures it is quite another 
matter 1 

The objection of the non Christian 
reader to certain of the Psilms of Da\id 
and to certain incidents in his history 
would probablv be grounded on the blood 
tfairstioess ofthe poet hia claims to the 
monopoly of a Divme Power which seems 
more savage than diviue and a sensuality 
•that had no qualms (until afterwards 
when found out) m stooping to conspiracy 
and lying not to mention murder by 
proxy This IS not, of course all that is 
to be said on the 8ub|<ct but it is the 
parallel to the Athen-eum' attitude to 
the Tantra The Atiienieuni would assert 
that the iniquities of the Psalmist were 
'^part of hi8 human nature and the circum 

ances of his time anddiduot invalidate 
he truth, of Christian teaching precisely 
as an apologist of the Tantras might claim 
that past abuses m the application of 
some general principles of the ShaLta 
shastTa do not touch their truth 

This attitude of exclnsiveness on both 
sides is one of the inevitable things in 
human nature, and one of the most inter 
esting of psychological problems It is 
also the greatest bar to the unification 
of religion andean only be undermined by 
scientific and. rational advance or over 
leaped by intliition which comes from 
spiritual experience I remember well a 
quaint and much respected figure in Dublin 
university life some twenty years ago, 
a Professor of Oriental Languages or 
something of the kind whose name now 
eludes me Indeed my only memoiy of 
his personality is of a browa si in and a 
foreign head dress Dot I ret^ember the 
impact which a reply of his to some teas 
mg undergradnates made on me They 


twitted bun ofheatben Ignorance m wor 
shipping a God with three beads He 
smiled and said i*- was almost os bad as 
worshipping a God with three oersoosa 
sly dig at their Trimtarianism which they 
did not anticipate, and which helped at 
least one searcher after truth a stage 
nearer his desire It is easy for the wester 
ner to condemn the ‘heathen practice' of 
slaughtering goats in the Temple of Kali, 
and It IS equally easy for the westerner to 
excuse the slaughtering, not for religious 
sacrifice but for appetite, of vast numbers 
cf cattle and sheep which is funny and 
very sad 

It IS somewhere round this point that 
the twin globes of heterodoxy ("yonr 
doxy ) and orthodoxy (‘ my 'doxy ’ 
revolve There nre reprehensible practices 
connected with Tnntrik observance, but 
honesty compels the recognition of the fact 
that every practice supposed to be 
eocoaroged by the Tantras with a view to 
the attainment of occult powers or 
Mintual Illumination is duplicated outside 
Tantnk observance and with no other 
•nolive than self gratification 

The difference in position seems tole 
tins Chnslianitj (which is the noramsl 
religion ol the cnlics ol Tantra in the 
West.nnd most therefore mainle be referred 
to) oarrons itsell to a eonnsel of perleetion 
in conduct and hence since the tme 
^ntrrers of Christs injunelions (“Keconr 
peose no man evil for evil -illnslrnted by 

War') are m an obvious 
microscopic minority reduces the 
participants in salvation to a small and 
Christianity, as ordinarily 
terpret^ puts an impassable gulf 
Mtween the ideal and human nature The 
contrary, throws its 
aroun 1 the whole circle of 
by linking every phase 
lilv rftnri*^^» 1 ^*^^ *’chgiQa CDcleavours to 

‘s's ’;“h'ie^^ ;f,r “■'jne-'-Zl 
With'^flesh includes worship 

KiJ intoxicants and sex. 

ognises that these are 
ment ".rtr? ®tag^of human develop 
believes that they are 
heinu transcended through 

thaif ^be religious idea 

than through being left alonef or in nn 
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antagonistic rJationship to religion I am 
quite aware that this statement of the 
matter \\iH shock any of ray western 
friends who happen to read these- lines 
it shocks the Nonconformist lobe of my 
own brain which had a quarter of a 
century of careful development But I 
cannot ignore the phallic element invob ed 
in every Chnstinn marriage ceremony, and 
’ I cannot forget the iragraents of slaughter 
ed and cooked animals that are on every 
wedding breakfast table It all depends 
on mental adjustments, and what the 
great educationist, Herhart, calls the 
‘apperception masses’ that spring into 
relationship m response to impacts from 
without The Mahadevi herself anticipat 
ed the degrading tendency of human nature 
m the Kah Yuga when she said *to Shiva 
* I fear, O Lord I tliat even that which 
thou hast ordained for the good of men 
will, through them turn out for evil ” But 
it would be as foolish to attribute the 
debasement of the ohs«r\ance to the 
Tantra as a whole as it would be to blame 
the gigantic slaughter and gluttony of 
Christmas on the teachings ofTesus Christ 
Be Himself commanded his followers to do 
all things in His Name Tantra takes the 
a!l to Its fullest extent 

We mast not, however, allow ourselves 
to be lured into the very mistake w bich we 
are condemning that is, the hxing of 
a^ttention on that which is, m reality, oolr 
a fractional part of Tantnk teaching and 
practice even in its Shakta form It is 
enough to expose the falsity of the current 
attitude of criticism, and to point out that 
the Tantra, recognising the spiritual grada 
tioos of human evolution not onlj takes 
cognisance of the ‘ debasing and sensnal ’ 
asijects ViMswww wTAwvt, wwi \v> 
elevate them through religion, but puts its 
severest condemnation on those who 
participate m the lower nkes when m 
consciousness they belong to the liigber 
levels of evolution 

it this recognition oLpsychic distmc 
tions that marks the Tantra as a scripture 
that will appeal more and more to the 
future SciCDcc has passed inwards fcom 
the physical to the psychical, and it will 
— draw religion with it in due time and 
leave those sYstcm^outside that lia\e not 
a psychological basis to their faith and 
practice In this respect the Agamas 
present a contrast to Christianity , not 
that the kernel cf Christianity does not 


come from the same hidden Tree as all the 
other great Rehgions, but the overgrowths 
have, m the cas- of Chnstiao faith and 
practice, obscured the implicit psychology 
of the system by sentimentality The 
Tantra Shastra in this respect also 
presents a contrast to that other vener 
able presentation of the relationship of 
Humanity to Divinity and the JJni\erse, 
the Vedanta, not, however, m uUi 
mates bu^ in method * The Tantra,” 
as the editor savs, ‘harmonises Vedantic 
monism and dualism Its purpose is 
to give liberation to the jiva by a method 
through which monistic truth is reached 
Ihroagh the duahstic world4’ That is to 
say. It accepts the principle of the Oue Ab 
solute as source and goal of evolution, but 
it focusses its attention on a point nearer 
human power and substitutes for pbi 
loeopbical dissertation practice based on 
knowldge ol, and relation ivith the relative 
world, though with the Absolute as aim 
It says to the spiritual athlete, ‘ Your aim 
of a development so harmooious that it* 
will appear to be os one is excellent, but 
yon will not secure it by discussion of 
meditation merely you must realise the 
actuality (if not the philosophical rikhtv) 
of biceps and triceps, and descend to push 
log a^inst walls and moving jourself 
up and down on a piece of common iron 
stretched between two ordinary wooden 
supports ’ It says, * Faitb is good, but 
it IS unwise to defer practice uoNl faith js 
secure Get to work, and faith will follow, 
and be more than mere faith an injnnc 
tion which IS not far removed from tfaq 
Christian commandment to the disciple 
to lire the life and he shall know of the 
doctrine 

to be marked Simple religion, such as 
Christianity, removes God from His 
creation and removes Him also from full 
contact with a complete humanity by 
speaking of Him as single sexed, and so 
vitiating the whole superstructure of 
commentary and custom Simple philo 
sophy, on the other band, reduces every 
thing to abstraction The Tantrik teacher, 
however, declares ‘It is as impossible to 
hold the hripament b^tw een a pair of tongi 
os it 13 to worship an attnbuteless 
Brahman by a mind with attnbutes ” 
Tantra replaces the attnbuteless as an 
object of contemplation bj Sbaktt (the 
Cirative Energy in all its 
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as feminine) ns an obiect of worship nnd 
holds that the subtler aspects of Shakti 
can only be reached through Her physical 
and mantra forms 

Thus the Tantra Shistra unites the 
religious and philosophic functions of ho 
man nature by presenting a system which 
in line with modern psychology in its 
recognition of human divergencies on the 
level and in the vertical, and which at the 
same time gives to human and extra hu 
man powers the warmth and appeal of 
personality It is Os monotl-eistic as 
Christianity or Islam, notwithstanding 
the weird kind of propagandist arithmetic 
that taught me m my ignorant youth that 
Hindus worshipped a thousand “gods ’ 
(but always spelt with a small g) when in 
simple reality the thousand gods (as far 
ns Tantra Sliastra is concerned) arc but 
names for aspects and operations of the 
Maliadeva as recognition of tlie ‘ Dsvme 
immanence" which is slowly but certainly 
finding Its way into the advanced religions 
of the West 

* But the monotheism of the Shakta Tim 
tra(thati8 Us unification of the funda 
mental duality o{ Shiva Parvati on the 
thitlier side of manifestation) is uoassail 
able This Shastra is never guilty of the 
inconsistency of attributing to the One 
Absolute actions and qualities which can 
oWy properly belong to degrees of relati 
Tity Thus it escapes the maze of contra 
diction in which orthodox Christian exe 

5 e5is has lost itself (like Daedalus and 
earns in the labyrinth of their ov%n build 
ing) by claiming Us God astlieOneaod 
Only, and then degrading that lofty con 
ception to participation in prejudices and 
actions belonging purely to the relative 
planes of the universe The Agama also 
escapes the coldne«s and impersobality of 
philosophical abstraction which is only 
endurable by the few who are able to brea 
the m ‘ the chill air that enfolds the wise ” 
Pure philosophy has neier countenanced 
the personal clement in devotion other 
wise it would not Tia^c been philosophy 
but religion Long- ngo Cmsar said that 
those who followed philosophy did not 
worship the gods So much the worse 
for philosophy as a moving influence id 
human advancement, it remains them 
tellectual interest of the learned few, when 
it might haie been the inspircr and up 
lifter of the unlearned but intelligent 
■many. The need of the future, nay, of tfjc 


present as T have pointed out m my book 
‘ The Bases of Theosophy”— is a restate 
ment of truth in a form and through a 
method that will make religion philosopht 
cal and philosophy religious , and it 
appears to me that the Tantra Shastra, 
being based oa an experimental andde 
monstrnble psychologv, and vivified by 
the breath of personal devotion, and made 
practical by application m daily life, -is* 
bound to exert an ever increa«ing influence 
on humanity as it rises towards the needs 
wbicli the Shastra supplies, including a 
ritual, with regard to which the editor, 
m a moment of refreshing belligerency, 
says ‘ Doubtless to the newer ‘protes 
tant’ spirit, hether issuing from Europe, * 
Arabia or elsewhere, all ritual is liable to 
be regarded as mummery,’ except, possi 
bly, the porticular jind perhaps jejune 
variety which It calls its own for even 
the most desiccated protestantism has not 
been able altogether to dispense with it "t 
I t IS declared that the Tantra Shastra 
was given as the scnptnre suitable to the 
Kali\uga The degeneracy of humanity 
m the present age was not considered to 
be capable of being influenced through spfe 
culation and meditation alone , but rather 
through discipline and niantrik practices 
that would vibrate through the material 
incrustations of the oges, and shake eon 
sciousoess into activity 'The word is a 
mere display of letters,” says the autho^r 
to mere philosophical discussion, 
whilst mantra is a mass of radiant 
energy Sayings give advice to men of 
the world, whilst mantras awakea super* 
human shakti " 

Yet while it may be quite true that a 
^oplegets^ust the government which it 
'* oertam that an age does not 
® regenerating influence that it ne^s 
‘“l . measure as the need That 

which would assuredly be its salvation is 
always m advance In earlier and less 
sop^sticatcd times the disease and its 
remrty may have existed and been applied 
side by side but today we have an extra* 
prtioary monster (compounded of cheap 
cheaper education) called 
mSl »«**’°'* *• Opinion or sometimes 
A^if » ? Street, that interposes 

itwH between principles of reform and 
wir execution and labels as “premature’ 
hSf urgent need That has 

u«n the experience of reform in the West, 
particularly during the Jast six or seven 
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years in which it has become obTious to 
a few clear-seeing minds that the general 
ynlgarisation and materialisation of life 
which was setting in all over the world 
(not excluding India) was the direct out- 
come of a predominantly mascnUne atti- 
tude and organisation in affairs, including 
religion. Hence the struggle which deve- 
loped not only in Great Bntainand Ireland 
bat in America, Russia and elsewhere, with 
faint echoes"ia India as yet, for _ the 
active participation of^lhe 'feminine 
element in all i departments of life ; with 
all thatihangs upon that element not 
merely in the matter of sex difference, bat 
in the qualities ’ of conservation • (which 
is not conservatism as many erroneously 
think), iotnitiofi; devotion, sacrifice, which 
mast become active complements of the 
mascniine qualities 'of aggression, reason,, 
question,' 'acquisitiveness, if a balanced 
hnman. 'organization and character are to 
be achieved. - • - • i 

That struggle not only ^challenged' the 
male exclusiveness of pohticsin its personnel 
and Its interests and methods, but invade^ 
the very pulpits 'of Christendom. So 
amtely, indeed, did some women feet the 
lack*‘of the -presentation of the ferotmoe 
side of life in the ordinary churches, that 
, they banded tfa'eraselves into aeburebtun 
by women, but with a pulpit freely open 
to both sexes, and a liturgy and attitude 
that was exclusivel/liuman. 

Thisinnovation'was, 1 am convinced, 
the deepest indicator,, of the source of the 
lopsided order of things ; that is, a purely 
masculine concept of Divinity, and a con- 
sequent purely masculine religious orgauf- 
zatiou with its sequel, a purely masculine 
social machine. The consciousness'oi that 
defect is growing in Europe, aided by the 
last great example of the logical fend of 
unrelieved mascniine aggression, the Euro- 
pean War. The full inclusiou of the femi- 
nine element in public life will be the great 
fight of the immediate future, together, 
wjth the uprising of a complete democracy' 
(displacing the psendo-dcraocracies of to- 
day) basril on tne equal rights and duties 
ol men and women in the humau household 
of the State.. , 

* These circumstauces, and the manner- 
in which they are capable of being met by 


the Tantra Shastra, give another ground 
for the belief that some of the fundamental 
principles of this ancient scripture will 
become one of the religious influences in 
modern life, not necessarily directly in the 
sense of superseding Christianity in the 
West, but certainly in an interaction 
through which the Sbakta Shastra will 
help as an irritant, so to speak, in the 
great oyster of western, and 'perhaps' 
eastern, religion, to produce the Mother-' 
pearl of a complete and true religious 
exegesis and practice. *' i. 

All things are possible to a scripture 
w'hose supreme personifications, Shiva and 
Parvati, give and receive instruction 
mutually, the feminine side being of equal 
importance with the masculine. On the 
knees of the Mother, as the author puts it, 
all quarrels about duality and non-duality 
are settled. When the Mother seats her- 
self in the heart, then everything, be it 
stained or stainless, becomes but an 'orna- 
ment for Her lotus feet.*’ “She lives in the 
bodies of all living creatures wherein She is 

R resent in the form of energy, even in such 
feless things as rocks and stones. There 
is no place in the world where the sub- 
stance of Mabamaya is not.” Her» we 
have an anticipation of modern scientific 
tbonght as to the universal permeation of 
energy; but the Tantrik idea of energy is 
of a Consciousness, and therefore of a 
Power related to personality, and so, cap.- 
able not merely of scientific study but of 
worship, though the worship is always (to 
the higher Taotrika) with the realization 
of the passing .nature (raaya) .of all 
limitation by contrast with the Supreme 
Reality. 

W'ith such an ideal as the Divine Father 
and Mother, equal in all respects in mani- 
festation, and One beyond manifestation ; 
and with all the implications of influence 
on conduct and organization inherent iu 
such a belief ; one is moved to pray for the* 
purification of practice where such purifica- 
tion is needed, so that the 'Shastra may* 

: without obstruction fulfil the prophecy of 
its future ; for it is no less a spiritual than • 
it is a physical truth, that it is only when 
ma^niUne and feminine are in equal co-* 
operation, though through dissimilar func- 
itons, that there is the possibility and 
promise of a future. 
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Did I tbinL that because 1 was born 
under the burning sun of India I nas heat 
proof? I did not know myself Iwasflot 
out in the field two hours rs hen my hands 
were badJv «un burnt Thej looked os if 
they bad been dipped into a can of red 
paint And as for my manicurcd_ finger 
nails, alas ’—they seemed to be lO many 
dirty black stub® soaked in an ink well 
I wa*8 a little tired, but l^njoycdrov 
‘day’s work immensely It was a part of 
the program of mj outing, it was fun 
Supj«r over, 1 went to the front porch and 
hummed 

Now the day is over, 

Night IS draw mg nigli , 

Shadow sot the evening 
Steal across the sky , . , , 

And ns the tw ilight deepened into dark, 
ness, the fanner, his wife, and their girl 
•hcln” gathered around the piano m the 

•The^lowing song, entitled ‘Memories . 
seemed to be their most popular number 
. for thfey sang tt again and ngam 

Round toe at twilight come stenlmg,— 
Shadows of days that arc gone , 

Dreams ©fold davs revealing— 
Mem.’nes of loic^s golden dawn 
Sun light may teach me forgetting — 
Moon light brings thoughts that nre^ 

Twilight brings sighs and regretting — 
Moonlight means sweetdreams ol you 
The harvest moon was then op l*atm 
silence and saw it flooil the enrth with 
silvery beams There was quiet, quiet 

rnmem usually begin their day nt five 
in the morning, nnd seldom get through 
their work before eight m the CTemog, ex 
cent Sundays nnd holidays when they goto 
tlK city for a ‘ good time My host, wlio 
had ft large automohile, onlitiariiy knock 
edoITwork nt five on Saturdnysso tint 
he could go to town , , . 

Mr Parmer was a siinplc sonl. hot 
Mrs Parmer thought he was Moses and 
Solomon nil rolled into one 1 always 
knew when he was petting ready to go 
out I coull hear him ordeehis wife in 
clcnr high tones “Oh Mary! what time 
IS It? Wheres my show ?';* \\ill yon 
get my clean clothes ready I Ilo.hum* , 
•Oh Marv ’ \\ here’s the soap nnd towel ? . 
“Button this oM collar for me will you? , 

• Where s my clean liftwuerchicf, Mary » , 

• W ill you be getting the ear ready for roe, 


wifey ? I’ve got to bustle Didja bear 

Well do I envy the mamed man, for I 
have to admit that I am ‘ single”— as 

^ Tlie farmer had the name of a liberal, 
accommodating husband Oacensthey were 
about to start lor the town liis wife (I 
believe I nra disclosing no momentous in 
temational •‘ccret in telling) asked, ‘ Can 
you let me hare a little money, I red ?’ 

Certainly, my dear,” said he breathlcSdy 
“About how 

Life on the farm is placid, uneventful 
Occaaomlly the neighboring town holds 
a fair During my stav m the country, the 
town had a counta fur, which is really aa 
institution on organized agency, for the 
improvement of agriculture in the com- 
munita and forniral betterment m general 
The fair secured high grade exhibits of :m 
plcmentsnnd machinery, of hor«ea cattle, 
sheep poultry, fruits, a egctables, embroid 
ered and crochet work, cake, jelly, pre 
scries jam, and various other products of 
the liou«eho1d and the farm rnzes w ere 
oflered for thC'^best di«nlaya The fair was 
not only educational, but had niapy 
features of nmu'ement and eatertaiumeut 
There were the acrobatic performances, 
band music, bietclc races, motor races 
anudeville^aets jugglery, nnd display of 
TifcworVs 1 armers by carloads wentto 
the fair to have a pleasant time ns w ell as 
to compare notes nnd exchange ideas 5n 
better farming *- 

The people in the neighborhood came to 
ourplnceon two nights to hold the meet* 
ings of the Parmer’s 1 ducatiounl and Co* 
opcrnlivc Uinou It is on organization to 
promote the welfare of the country people 
Some of the objecls nt the Union, ns stated 
by one of its members, nrc to discourage 
^dit nnd mortgage, assist members in 
buving nnd selling, secure nnd mmntain 
ainiform pnccs for farm products, bring 
tanuing up to the standard of other Indus- 
tnei and enterprises nnd ‘stnic for 
haTOony nnd good will for nil mankind 
And brotlwrlv loic among oursches" 
These farmers unions are to Ik found Id 
practically all sections of ngncoltaral 
start first with township, 
then they spread over ta county and per* 
i«tft county organization, next they jom 
the state association and form ft state 
unio n, and Cnallj , they enter the national 
iorpomtiou, composed, of vanous state 
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unions, and receive the 
national ^rharacter. 
Thus nearly all the 
farmers of all the town- 
ships in every state of 
the Republic are banded 
together t o advance 
their own special in- 
terest. ' t 

Agriculture stands 
out bead and sbotAder 
above all other iadjis- 
tries in America. It has 
more real capitalization, 
larger net value ol pro- 
duct, and employs more 
men than any other 
branch of, industry. 
Moreover, agriculture 




Cottiag Oat* ^‘th 
furoishes nearly four- 
fifths ^ of the raw 
material necessary for 
TtvaTmlactuied 
goods. The farmer is, 
therefore, the strength, 
the^ back-booe of the 
nation. The most note- 
worthy thing about 
American farming is 
that it is hacked by the 
government at every 
step. Take the count3' 
ogent movement, which 
maintains a Coynty 
Farm Agent. This move- 
ment is supported large- 
ly bj' government aid. 
though supplemented 
by lands Taised w*ithin 
, 20V4-6 


\ tktte-boltom {itow drawn by Keroseot-bnrning tractor. 

the counties. The 
government appropri- 
ates for each organized 
county about thirty-six 
hundred rupees annual- 
ly. I happened to run' 
into the County Farm 
Agent of the county I 
was staying in. H^took 
me riding with him In 
his automobile tvhile on 
a visit to the farmers of 
bis district. “I come not 
in the attitude of a 
teacher, but as a helper 
and co-operator,” was 
the modest statement 
of his purpose to farm- 
ers. I soon found 





Cteaninj; np the hay-field with a raker. 
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out that it was hts business to slove the 
agncultural problems of the county to 
help standardize the most profitable farm 
methods and products To be more speci 
fic the work of the County Agent isdivtd 
ed into four mam heads first the orgam 
ration of county agricultural demonstra 
tions This includes such things as poultry 
and horticultural demonstrations finding 
those tjpes of crops best adapted to the 
countr the building up of pastures The 
second function is the co operation with 
the individual farmer in order to help Jiim 
solve the problems that confront him 
daily The third function is cooperation 
with fairs short agncultural courses 
farming clubs and the fourth aid to 
rural schools in interesting the children 
in seed selection seed test 
ing calf clubs sheep clubs 
utiH many other things of 
value to agncultural youths 
The office of the County 
Farm, A«nt is a cleanng 
house of advanced ogricol 
tural commercial and 
social ideas and the man 
who IS at the head of the 
office»i8 as might be expect 
ed a very capable man 
He is not only a graduate 
of an agricultural college 
but he 18 equipped with 
rctical farming experience 
necessary to give aamcc on 
agneultureand to conduct 
demonstra tious 

Some of the farms arc of 
immense sire occupying as 
many as five hundred acre* of land The 
avera'^ farm is about one hundred 
and s7ity acres As the couotry is 
more settled and all the available land 
IS taken up the big farms \\ ill be cut up to 


goes to live in a town as a ‘retired 
farmer 

The gifted Dr Elliot of Harvard said in 
one of his books that Christianity should 
be expressed m terms of democracy in the 
Unitd States and not in terms ofking 
ship So toward the close of my outing 
I plodded along the highway one morning 
bright and early to see the clergjman 
nho hied about tw o miles from our farm 
I wanted to ask him about the Christian 
ten lencies of the communiti 

Are these farmers very religious ? I 
asked him 

\ery he replied emphatically as he 
wascuttingthe grass m the yard very reli 
gious so farnschurehattendance is concern 
ed But— thev are not spirituallv minded 



Just then his wife came out of the kit 
i"!, " checked apron and 

j acl the convers ition with unsuspect^ 
Ocmocratic u formihtj 

eighty or Sne hundred acres Iw.stold farmers are the nicest 

Farmers then though having small man Vif^ , •'croarked the wo 

But there arc lota of others who 
raisers They arc most 
s^hsh creatures on earth They aren t 
ii« preachers who haie to skin 

their teeth toJne_ The^TTSakiiig heaps 


farms will make more money through in 
tensive farming than they do now Many 
of the farmers by the way do not own 
the farms on which they live they arc 
mere tenants They do not therefore 
make permanent homes In fact they do 
not have any snch thing ns nocestral 
homes Farmer landowner or tenant 
moves on from one place to nnothcr every 
few years And as soon as he has 


of money most of them They" spend 
they grudge a few dollars for 

Farmers 


made his pile oT money he giics up larm ate the most independent 

ing puts on his good clothes and « Rsmtiw world put m the prencher 
'■ ' “ etlgfmig . They woeldn t 
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change places with the Kaiser ol Germany 
or King of England. No, sir, they wouldn’t, 
farmers wouldn’t They are also danger- 
ously prosperous. There never was a time 
when American farmers were more greedy 
for money.” 

The theologian stop- 
ped and leanSi on the 
handle bar of the lawn 
mower; but his wife 
roundly commented • 

“Them’s all for money. 

They know not our 
God. I suppose I hadn’t 
ought to tell all this ; 
but their soul’s sacnfic- 
ed to crops. The aver- 
age man on the farm 
never opens bis Bible,' 
except to keep his spec- 
tacles in it. All he talks 
and thinks and dreams 
about is his hogs and 
cattle nrtd corn. May 
be he will get to heaven, 
but I don’t know. I 
sure don't,” 

• It is easy to pas ^ <0 30 ludgment _oo 
American farmers “XiEe'the rest of their 
countrymen, they'are hard to understand 
because they are essentially a quicksilver 


people. They change their minds with the 
rapidity of greased U ghtning. I'hev ra.-iy bj 
your dearest friends today, imt there is no 
telHngthattomorrow’they will not be your 
“sweetest” enemies. My own impression 


abontthe American farmer is that he is a 
demon for work Seldom is be an idealist. 
Though he loves the soil, lives in the open 
air, and spends his days close to the heart 
of nature, he spends few hours in the 
thoughts of the Infinite. To be sure life on 


an American farm is not a leisurely busi- 
ness as m India, where most things are apt 
tt> be done according to the time of the 
moon Here life is very intense. Americao 
farmers are hustlers even to the nth degree. 

Busy in the quest ior 
wealth, he has *'no 
time” for spiritual cul- 
ture. He is, it may be, 
a self-satisfied money- 
fiend, who knows? The 
plain fact is, as the 
photographers say, he 
has a “narrow focus” 
mind. It is confined 
within a limited field of 

of the big world, or of 
the world beyond. Not- 
withstanding this alloy 
of materialism and dull 
selfishness, one can de- 
tect in the fibre of his 
character a wonderful 
spirit of independence. 
He is his own “boss,” 
and, conscious of his independence, he is 
most reluctant to take orders from any ' 
one. With sunshine in his heart the farmer ’ 
is a man of rugged honesty, a man of 
stubborn energy, and as such I love him. 



Milkmao baying milV lo tbe conotry. 



Mail Carrier delirenng htteri ja rpral dntrKts.| 


iTCBtionai motor* 
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truck chassis on which are 
raonated a two-part storage bin 
a blower dnren bj a separate I 
gasoline engine, and a header or I 
fannel shaped passage way by . 
mean* of which the dirt is 
sucked up ofi the ground and | 
transferred to the blower whence | 

It IS forced into the two-part fain J 
*'T-ie blower and its direct-con 
nected gas engine are moonted 
transTersely of the frame directly 
behind the drivers seat coder a 
light rnetal cover Kt the bottom 
the funnel shaped header spreads ( 
out into a long snction box m 
close contact wHb the gtouad 
and supported on chains for 
raising or lowering as required 
Air and dirt on the street are 
sacked through this header into the 
center of the blower as the latter 
Is revolved It is thrown 
the periphery of the blower 
rectangnlar pipe leading to the top 
of the storage bia The latter is 
divided into two parts by a bon 
sontal partition 

*'As the air eaters the top portion 
It swirls around and deposits the 
renter portion of the dirt on the 
ottomof the tipper compartment 
The air It then drawn out and carried down into a 
ir^tl bottomless pan with its lower edges below the 
surface of several inches of water m the tower com 
partment The partly cleaned air has to pass down 
through the waierand np on the ontside ot the pao 
before it is led to a pipe open to the atmosphere 
directly aft of the driver s seat on the side opposite 
the blower The air is tbns washed and freed of its 
dost before it is allowed to escape 

SThis type of cleaner prevents the scatienogof 
dost through the air and is cheaper and quicker than 
the old hand method oc the beoom and flushing 
method (t will clean tvro hundred thousand sriuare 
yards of pavement in eight hours Another advan 
tage IS that It dies not make the streets slippery as 
does the water flushing 

—Tie Literary O/gest 

Carving a Mountain 

'Vsivnie-ptovihehTne colossal "bloclt llial seemed Xo 
invite the sculptor’s chisel, and vartoas miuds have 
broached the feasibility o< tnrning Stone Mouotaia 
near Atlanta into a menioria! to the Confederacy 
The work has now been undertaken by the scolptor 
Mr Gntzon Itorglum \ arions proposals for ntiluiog 
the bate fact of this mountain for moauineatal 
purposes bad been oflered such as building » Greek 
temple on Its top or cutting a tabNt into its side to 
cany some record of the war between the States 
When Mr Horglnm s interest was eoiisted be 
reported after eraolaatioo of the spat tbat'tbe 
northeast wall of Stone Mountain “po<sest a sound, 
solid fact 600 by I 500 feel of eicelleat grsmte free 
from cracks or erosions dad suitabl* for carvings of 
any ronceivabl' dimentiaos. The dtrectiin bis 
design finally tutdc was influenced by this local 
conditioo 

•In my exhaustive study of the best use of the 
mountain for memorial purposes I reviewed Cgvptian 
and Greek mtVhods of uvihxmg sotb an oppotlmntv 


A Xacuum Cleaoer for the Streets * 

of carving great siBgle figures aod the use of groups 
and aXcbitectnre and alter coosultiog with the three 
or four ablest lato la America, it was agreed t|}at the 
northeast wall of Slone Monetam only was available 
for great carving and that the surface here was so 
etieosiv and because it burst suddenly and as a 
whole upon tbe eye of the observer that only a work 
which would or could extend over an important part 
oftbe facesbould b' planned as anything else would 
be too trivial Th n it was that tbe idea of definitely 
massing groeps of men was determined upon and, 
foHcwiog that how to group ’ 

According to tbe adopted plans an army will be 
shown moving across the face of tbe mountain, 
arranged to meet the ideas of beautiful grouping 
and display of the forces in the field** Included m 
these groups will be alt the important fignres ot the 
great straggle not omitting Jefferson Davis The 
sculptor continues 

IS necessary to so carve it to give the appearance of 
complete relief Otherwise tbe work will be carved in 
simple relief and frequently even only drawn witfa a 
cbisel into the great wall The mountain has been 
surveyed an i Its face divided Into sections Uebave 
learnt that out uvoauted men horse and ndet, must 
be from hat to fetlock at fast fifty feet to proiloce the 
proper effect 

* Tbe problem of engineering has been solved id a 
very simple way rivehnodrej feet of plank steps 
(qow complete) are built, with four plstforns at 
coavemeut Intervals extending from tbe top down 
ibe precipitous wall ending directly above tbecarv 
■og At this point a bonxontal track cxtendiog the 
enure length of the design is now building Oa this 
track will run small trucks carrying hoists operated 
byeleetnely which let down over the work to tbe 
extent of four hundred feet cars like elevators eighteen 
feet square, its which tbe carvers work 

• Tm catting wiU Ibe done with automatic tools 
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THE OBNEUAL P1.4H Of T IB SCl-LPTVaSO « 


1« c^^lttloo o: 

Utter w il becoaie tbe work ng caodeU 

‘ ?M* “* i txutaxtly Urtoeate 

B* tbe wall 1 «i Dortbe«>t aad soutbcvett p e««D( as 
a hau aorih face aod r«< t ag becauie of ts local oa 
on tbe ereet of tbe jaounta a a coot naou* top I gbt 
Tbe great wa ersbed w 11 be takea ca e of br too 
draiaage and there • no f o.e A. ihegraiw 
weatbera to a fise dull pluta toce tbe effect w 11 be 
all that could be dea red 

Ro ooe aaya the New York Cpeo ag P«tt w II 
quirrelwthMr Borglu n a audac It o ae i de the 
ppportua tTOfa geaeraton to a gn b a aaoie .o 
lettera fifty feet h gh to the largest mooumeat n tbe 
world baraone Noth ng baa ever been attempted 
oa th a acale before e her a nnc mt Egvpt or 
Assyr a The Coloasua of Rbodea waant aoTwherr 
nearegfathuDdred feet h gfa that a ceitan The 
Wbtellorae wh ch trad c oo la d eome Sorelua of 
Saxon t mea la d bare of turf to mark Alfred a t ctorv 
over the Danei a only 374 feet long 

—Tie A UrtTj D grst 


The Suggestometer 


■ .k. j" OB of the apr eg whengript 

ttrao.mtted to the aim circular d fi 
“ klograma from 0 to 00 by 
O' • rack aod p oioa 

.nizl *“"'*** ®‘ tbe e*per meat graepa the appiratui 

Ih! A ^1 ^ P ■ mracaately regiteredoa 

m*nnt*L S* e! allowed to reit for a lew 

f '!« »hen makea certa n magnetK 

Pv h. ** ' “**>>rei fa o rnpr^s te- 

’.S rrv.”. -r" 

The aabject then attempta 


Are you eas ly infiueaced by auggeat on 7 Or do 
you oo tbe contrary take aw el founded prde o 
the ndependeoce of yoUr judgment a dtbenrroneaa 
of your w II f Von ran eas ly decide tbe matter of 
jour degree of ten b 1 ty to anggeat on or bypnot c 
nflnence by means of a clever 1 ttle dev ce known as 
Dr Durv lie 9 Suggestoineter D Do v le does not 
hes tate to declare that fully 80 per cent of the 
populat on are strongly auscept ble to anggeat on 
i cadertakca to prove t by tbe exper mcota he 
made w th tbe a ore sa d nstniment 
T|i a coosUta merely oi a a mpTe dyaamometer 



SuuufcSTnURTBB 

““***•» A SUGGEST ON May make yon lost your 
gr p as measured bw-th a dev ce 
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second time. It is stated that out of a handred 
persons eighty witl itnmed ate\y respond to the 
suggestion and find themselves unable to exert any 
muscular strength they have literally * lost their 
grip The remaining twenty respond more slowlv 
At the rear of the dial ys a s ale of suggesttb 1 ty " 
by means of which people are divided into five cate 
gories according to their degree of sensibility to 
magnetic passes as shown hv the degree of strength 
with which they can combat the saggestion given 
La Science ef /a Fic(Pans) from which we borrow 
the description of the snggestometer says 

* In the same manner one can also increase or 
d m nish at will the muscular strength of persons 
subjected to these expTiments Tie suggestometer 
also serves to measure the degree of nervousness of 
invalids and thus allow the attending physician to 
magnetic treatment of Dr Durvile 

—The Literary Digest 

The Lisht of the Firefly 

Light IS merely the Inminons portion of radiation 
that IS responsible for various other efiects for 
instance heat and chemical change Man has never 
been able to produce luminous radiation without 
watting a large proportion of his energv on the other 
kinds For instance less than half of one per cent 
of the radiation given out by a earboo glow lamp is 
luminons The economy that we have vainly stnveo 
to attain however has been practically reached by 
the hredy, over 9G per cent of whose radiation con 
a sts of light rays Contrary to the opio on of many 
this light appears to be dne simpir to oxidation and 
IS therefore nn extremely slow form of eorebnstioo 
nftdacing a mintstum of heat and a uaiimnin of 
light and eontrolted by the ia«ect probably through 
Its oxygen supply The light is now bel eved to be 
used in visual s gnats betueen the sexes «orrc«pood 
iDg to the sonnd signals of oilier insects Says a 
writer in Tbe Joaraal of Htred ty (Wnsbiogion 
Angnst) 

Through all of the light organs fine tubes are 
found conuicted with (hr mam ar srstem and evi 
dently the pathway of oxygen This would scan to 
ind cate that oxidation IS the source of the light 
If one part of the light organs is paralysed by pres 
sure it will not dash but merely eIows while the 
othv nnparalyxed parfs will go on flashing as nsoal 

' Between the 1 ght organs and nervous system 
intervenes what is called a reflecting layer Tb s 
lartr does not directly reflect however but rat^r 
d ffuses the light so as to male the entire abdomen 
appffir a* ghftr/eg Thitfsfor laar p/wtecf the 
nervous sTstvoi from some possible bad cfferts of the 
direct 1 gut and manv think it serves stiH another 
purpose of being the storehouse for some substance 
whi h plays an active part In the light production 
\\ hether or not it contains the stored np supply of 
oxidizable matcnals however must still remain in 
the realm of conjCctore 

‘ The photogenic properlv nf the abdom oal seg 
ments is independent of 1 f< for if the organs arc dried 
and ground to powder light reappears under the 
inflncnee of air and moisture * 

“Often the photogenic pronerlies mar be o'-scTred 
in the eggs while they are still in the near es aud 
nearly alt the larv'e of th^ illnminnticg species show 
fluorescence Dies the insect store up 'fuel m its 
earl«e stages which gradnatle hrenmes exhausted 
during the use nt the 1 ght.emitting apparatus when 
adult ? There is some si ght evidence to show that 
this might be the case, tyit snlBcient knowledge has 


not yet been gamed to make it possible to reach any 
de&site cooclusion 

The intensity of the insects light is remarkable 
It varies greatlr bat the most reliable tests made on 
the insects frequenting tlashingtoo D C place the 
candle power of the glow at 1|30 000 and that of the 
flash at IJ-kOO Altho this seems a small amount in 
comparison with the s ze of the insect it is trnlysur 
prizing 

‘ There are practi ally no invisible rays in the fire 
fly a light and hence no heat and a remarkable eSici 
ency The effie eney of ^Aotnris has been rated from 
90 per cent to 96 5 per cent while the efficieucy of a 
carbon glow lamp IS but 0 4 per cent and the most 
effie ent form of artificial illuniinaiits prodneed by man 
are but 4 per cent efficient Nothing is known about 
the energy input of the insect bnt the resulting light 
IS the most efficient known to science To supply an 
equal amount of I ght from the same lUnminated area 
ID the laboratory would require a temperatnre of 
2 000* Fahrenheit 

If the insect is forced by stimulation to keep flash 
log continuously life soon becomes eztinet apparent 
ly from exbanstion This indicates that the energy 
input i« considerable on the part of the insect , it is 
also possible that there may be some reservoir of 
Stored op I ght energy which cannot be replenished m 
definitely 



Tie Firefles Lighting Plant 
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• There i« apparenltj 6bs'>lutely 


lieht of the hreliy cnniurciwu y • 

‘piaojphorcecence or * r»yi It*' 
that It '• the result of the rrei 


e p>ji*tbl]t (t fat 


t«>n taV.OR place Unl<»* tome .tartl.np; and hereto 
fore undHcorered endother'mic action ij RO^’K "Jl 
wherehTiRhttiemittel there *eenj» to be no other 
nomWeeiplanation nf the fluoretence Some obferr 
whareidRseltel phoephureted 

t.f«n»il.Md whle*ome think the iRht to be the 
rc*uU of the brenkln); down n! »otre ottroKCOou* 
«nlwUnceto<irmcry*t*lline urate* Frery op>o'«“ 
•a baekel be»oine eri lence, but none i* bated upon 
•ulhcient er mud* to make it entirely plaa*iblc from 
e«ry po i»t of new eithat the while matter i* *ti1l 
aa rnoeb in Inubt a* erer 

—The Lileror/ Digest 


THE MAKING OF THE FU rURE* 


T he sent, to tvEicti Ihfo volanws 1^ 
lorn: IS the Ilirtct outcome of the »or. 
aod IS cliaractenst.c of the spirit m 
„h.=htheth.nkmsport.o^^^ 

Sr“;el's.tuuMn\V/»..^ hy the tie 

neonfc are fttU of mtspiivinffs and tins is 
P' i^«wtn n icarchtoK self examination lo 
few to find out tl?e 'veak *pots tn the 
fflueb vaunted vt ester n civilisation 

Er™%s< 

The neeo of » sociol reconstruction on n 

«,‘e“tron'-„ens^^^^^^^^^ 

Tnymp the ^ho]^ S""." £sf “SuSel! 

see5rt « mnde of the fnct that 
where no e foremost »n the mod 

vN^rld dominance m which the 

r„rt Potters were only too plad to 

other Great ! history and politics 

join favour '*» the buropcan uni 

which the influence of the German 

’'wfotSSht 'hf'™? ■lo™”’"';"" 

school Ot too H . powers in the 

of BP*”‘®f'„J^te^to he a norma! cquili 
centrahsed sta ggyer of progressive 

bnum and om- 

evotutlO by 'ictor Branford MA, 

. The, Coming PolUyjjj/ ,„a (21 Idea* M War 
and rKk Gedd« and Dr Gilbert Slater 

bT Prof<s»oe 1 atrK p jnre Serir*) WiUiaiaa and 
(Tht'MakioS of ‘he 1 eShiUitig.net 1917 

^orgat* boodoR- 


Tht deduction follow* that the Abiolute State 
oagbi to be adeaneed by all the r**ouret»of art 
feieoceand induitry Bud •tronger method* too » 
need be Thu theory up to 191* wa* the normal 
eipre** n of h itoric leholar.hip It wai taken for 
granted ptobnl ly in etery aeadeinie »ebooI throutb 
out ChrMieedoRi not organiied on rpeeiHeaUy rtl gi 
ousline* the peeoliarity of uerioany liei in 

ber«ncc<»*in attaining ber end rather tbanin ber 
choice of end Other »ialc* have endeaTonreo (to 
eieate in iheir population* a aenie of lup'eme obhga 
ti n i the State uiber «tatr* bare been itow to 
admit and mil ilower to act upon any aenie of 
obligatiia to bumanity a* a whole, otner itatea 
bare been material *iie in their atm* and cynical is 
tbeireb ice of mean* Germany or rather PrMoa 
ha* actually enneerted German* into fanatieal itate* 
Idolaturt *he ha* definitely repudiated tbe idea that 
there exist* anything above the atate i ihebatglon 
fed colleeiive mateeialKiB aa Real Pohlik , the bat 
done thoroughly the evil that all other* bare done 
but balf beartcdly it doe* not follow tbat the 
German people have a lo much greater or more per 
maoeot doit of original *m than othere ’ 

The mind of the civilised world is donu 
ntted by th“ Darwinian theory ofstmgglf 
for existence and survival of the fittest 
To carry thi* theory into political action W** 

only log cal I and it i* upon a philosophy ■which all 
the world has accepted that Pruima ha* acted with 

tuepasma^ logic and thoroughneia” 

This theory, how ct er, is entirely made 
quate, as Kropotkin in his Mutval'Atd has , 
shown, and the present w orld*conflagra 
tioR hns demonstrated In Epgland, Kip* 
bag. the jingo b^rd of Imperialism, wns 
the apostle of tins theory and it was 
TCserv^ for the other Nobel prizeman 

British Empire, * Sir Rabmdranath 
lagorc, to plead, in hts American lectures, 
on the utter inadequacy of modern ideas of 
patriotism and nationality towards build- 
ingupasoundtheoryofstate IfBclgiu® 
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is now trodden under the heels of a merci- 
less conqueror, who knows that she is not 
expiating her sins of “Red Rubber” in, 
Congo ? .Readers of Mark Twain’s lurid . 
invective may even see a poetic justice in 
her present degradation. 

• "War, however, is not all had, nor is all 
war bad. It is only the theory^ of n 
supreme and ’un-moral state, “which has 
found > popular accCptadce throughout 
western Europe and America, and complete 
triumph in Germany,” which is to be 
deprecated. “Wars have at least often 
been, like the god Janus, two-faced,— un- 
justifiable, 'tyrannic, or sordid on one side, 
but inevitable and * even noble on the 
other.” “Broadlj^speaking, all wars o! 
independence have been ol this noble cha- 
racter.” “There is a time for war, and 
without it peace would be no peace.” The 
present war “is not merely the poison- 
ous fruit of pitiless competition and Ma- 
chiavellian diplomacy. 

■'^Iltaalson apiritaid promt aud reboaod agaiau 
tbe mammon of inatcnati«a In ttt nobler aip«cu 
and finer latur*. lU lieroiime and self lacrifices, does 
not the war hold proof and promiie of renewing life 
liberatea from a long repre««>oa ? .^..TUroogh the re- 
deiapUre qnaliCyof war. the nation has aned not a 
Iittleofhi competitive IndiTidaeliin, andachievMa 
doeerororking together of all for the cooimoo good. 
Haw now to siaiotain and advance the teote of 
eofflinnaitj, the energy of collective eflott. the self. 
abntgation of ladivionale and families 

The problem befort the country therc- 
fofeis “how, in fact, to maintain tlie co- 
operation, the strenuousness, the sell- 
abnegation of the war into after-war time; 
and to direct these energies towards the 
tesks of a more efficient and nobler public 
hfe than heretofore.” "To repair the havoc 
of the war, add to use its stimulus of ideal- 

• jsmtbwflnJs the renewal of life in true 
Peace” is the problem of the “remaking of 
onr-shattered civilisation.” The authors 
therefore foresee, in sequel to the war, "a 
social rebirth, with accompanying moral 
purgation.” For truly do they observe, 
that war and peace are not only matters 
ot material resources and appliances, but 
have to be viewed as states of mind ; that 
wardom and peacedom arise'alibe frqm 
ideas ; and that it is ideas which are at 
war. 

- inner life most be pnrified anden-.. 
^ched, but creative activity in all spheres 
oflifcmust go on in peaceas in war, 

. soaad psychology, for instance, teaches that 
aggressive spirit whjch characterises mititansm - 


m-ij be traosmated. not eliminated^ Attempts at 
repression do but drive its tBanifestalions into nndtr- 
gronud channels. Constrnctire outlets have, there- 
forc,,tti be fonnd fur the adventurous dispositions of 
..Yootfa, the affinnative energies of Maturity, the ' 
polilkat ambitions of tge. Towards this ennoble- 
ment of mascnltne passion, iViIham Janies bequeathed* 
to mankind (he idea of lartnting ‘moral equivalents 
of irar*.*' 

As an instance the authors mention the 
Roy Scouts movement, which his trans- 
formed many a youthful criminal-' into a 
useful citizen. 

The Subordination of life to machinery, 
the growing tendency to value personal 
worth m terras of ivcrwth, being at the root 
of the present industrial and material 
civilisation, the work of social reconstruc- 
tion, accoiuing to the authors, must pro- 
ceed on the lines of Corate’s humanism 
which defines human progress as the result 
ofthe interplay of temporal and spiritual 
forces with the emphasis on the latter,'- and 
the geographical and observational school 
of ‘Kcgionalism’, founded by the French 
Sodal Economist Lc Play, which confines, 
itseflorts to the development of particniar* 
localities, and specially of the working 
classes, colminating in the rebnilding of 
cities, with definite cnltnre.traditionA As 
the authors admit in one place, the civic 
aspect has been over-emphasised in these 
books, as might be’ expected of a town-, 
planning expert like Professor Geddes. For* 
mstance, Indian unrest is said to be due to 
the foreign palaces of some Indian princes 
— a most ridiculous explanation, though 
of course educated Indians resent these 
monostrosities in architecture, so alien to 
their beautiful Indigenous style. There is 
absolutely no indication in these books of 
the place which eastern philosophy and 
eastern, culture are bound to take in the’ 
coming reconstruction. Mr. H. D. Wells* 
has,.a more prophetic vision, and, he has 
perceived that after the war Indian 
thought must be laid under contribution 
in relaying the foundations of European 
civilisation. 

The authors ask t 

"It IS extremely donbtfal whether as a faasicess 
propositiORCOmmercial Imperialism pays. Is not the 
*«rerpatb to eommerclal sDCcess for eayaDdeTeTy 
^ropean coontry to coltivate its own soil scienti- 
fically ami eSeetively, to eafegnard tbe physical well- 
being of its own children, to apply and extend the 
avaRable knowledge of tbe laws of intellectual and 
SpintBal growth, to eococrage inventioa. to facilitate 
the perfecting of processes, and to aim at -the highest 
possible quality la all tbe products that it sells ? And 
- if so, will It not be in a safe posibon to dispense with 
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the eilrintie o4raotai?«* ohtaloel by pol tlcnl ta 
flueocei abroad or by JortJsa donioloo t 

And they reply * , ^ , 

. Bat thooeh In loteroatlooal afTa'ft in the long 
tunhonerty may be the beet poUy. U e adjaotaM 
to U obtafned by vnf'ou* 

fra^ are frooj the purely material and Immed ate 
n«,nt.nfTewnQtto be nltogelher denied joUaalt 
Fe too commonly not without tueli meant that the 
danhag fpttnoes of multi millionairet bate been 
budded ' 


and diimencal by us, arc there amonj; the 
realities of experience The boldest pKam* 
cr has Ins follow inp and the drcimsof to 
day arc nroonR the actualities of to mor* 
row , which again are only stepping stones 
to the advance to be made the day alter 
Established institutions and current bchels 
are throw n into the melting pot to emerge 
into a new order of things suited to the 
occasion The old order constantly 
M-«A,-n,clc« the war has forced the changes yielding place to new 
1 nf umall nationalities andjOfweaL minister of England in his latest speech 

the DOw?rful ^ of th' boldly declares that, after a 1. war Is a rehc 

the emphasis Hid on moral ol barbarism, and just as the law Courts 

wiinoassageshffthcfollowmgaugurs have supplanted private dispotes so inter 

i?!!* down trodden p-Qples all over national nrhitration is bound to replace 
Jh'. wor d Th^grca^ Religions ol the war. and that the terns of the coming 
florid "are all re-U and practical they all peace must he framed so as to hasten that 
? i ..fb ncLal everyday life, and their day Onlv n great and a hying nation 

'irue, can eihcn m the deathgrip of the bloodiest 
' ?X7Sht know everything down m conflict that the world has ever seen re 

^Hd^^• h^t knowing howcNcr little they tarn Its faith to mternational tribunals. 

that little with a clearness and and dream of and prepare for a time when 
fe7fluXe9S that arc not so easily attain war will be no more The East regards 
and that little was what is best the overflowing vitahtv of the N\est a» 
The churches have made vamtv of vanities but all the same, cannot 
worth «» b . first the Kingdom ol ignore the demands of the flesh or rise 
w.“n^« » soHmihar that it has come to aljove the limitations of thenhysical^ 

men as a meaningless exborta ganism Our so^alled spiritualism, with a 

?^’?5“w«rif8eriou8lyexaminediti9seento half famished body and half starved mind 
and the last word of statesman and with our social milieu cast in n raonld 
bethenr^ gljall jt profit a niau if he of littleness's our whole horizon bounded 


♦tip whole world, and lose his own by mutual jealousies, degrading slavery t 
The implied answer has beco .can customs humiliating self repression pte 
oaradox but it 13 nothing more venting us from rising to the full statnre of 
most elementary common sense manhood m any walk of life, our hide 
' !♦ has become the fashion among us to bound inertia mistaken for spiritual cquili 

j * 1 .- h-inkruotcy of European civilisa brluni becomes under the circumstances, a 
.n ihe oresent war, and to reject what mockery and a sham The ^fafiablinruta 
tion in H value therein along with shows that when Parashurama anmhl 
mamfestatious But thereby we lated the Kshatriyn* the race was « 
j * none but oursehes A living so plemshed m much the same way as the 
as that of England, we may rest ‘war babies’ are said to be replenishing the 
ciety,s J know how to utilise the belligerent nations in these days The 
learnt in this awful arbitrament of great war at Kunikshetra left only three 
lessons ^ jtself to the transrorroed Kouravas and se\en Pandavas to mourn 

war, anu *» ,<,>cl«>rn world will lli^ nnA the 


war, '‘■'The western world will 

be a more moral spiritual, and 
certain! V , ^ l,ye ,n after the w ar is 

ebastenrf nation cannot be content to 
over *-'l‘ 0 - ,t falls to rise again, like 


the extinction of the dynasty and the 
whole Stn Parra presents the lund spe& 
tacicofthe entire Kshatnya womanhood 
lamenting the slaughter of their relations 


.„<Ta drift . it hke before the burning corpses which had turn 

ll“;mmobile feast, it IS not impervious to ed the field of Kurukshetra into one vast 
Oh the contrary all sorts bf funeral pyre Throughout the centuries of 
-^r^Jfmlnts are ijoing ort m the body the decadence of Buddhism and the nse 
tn?ttic to discover the best method of and spread of Islam perpetual warfare has 
D.nV up society a«w Itdoesaotlet been the lot of India Tat^est, it has been 

♦vJelemoos^thunderpaSt, ao unstable peace at the centre with con 

Rgain^ "Visions which are considered wild stant hostilities at the p'riphenes A Raja 
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always tried to be a Raj Cbakra\arti by 
subjugatidg his neighbonring Kings, and 
the Asu omedha sacrifice v. as the harbinger 
of untold misenes down to the days of 
that hero of romance, Prithw i Raj The 
Mahoraedan regime closed amidst bloody 
hostilities, and down to the advent of th6 
British the cessation of the rains symbo- 
lised by the Ddsserah festival was the 
signal for a call to arms among the Kajput 
and the Marhatta potentates It is only 
In the village communities, ivhich had no 
common bond of sympathy with the surg- 
ing tide of life flowing outside and beyond, 
but were busy forging the shackles of 
Smnti commentaries, that quiet prevailed, 
bat this rural calm was a proof of national 
disintegration and not of spiritual great- 
ness It IS not for us, therefore, to point 


the finger of scorn at the ilreadful straggle 
now going on among the great nations of 
the West Rather w onld it be more profit 
able to us to look to the nobler aspects of 
the war, and the finer traits of national 
character evolved by it among the peoples ' 
affected We may be sure that the Euro- 
pean nations will, to a large extent, be 
purged of their evil homours by.the war, 
and will not go under, bat will nse re- 
generated and transformed But if we too 
ha\e nothing to learn from the war, and 
see m tt only the failure of w estem civilisa- 
tion to serve as our model, we shall once 
more, and for the thousandth time, de» 
monstrate the disinclination of the East to 
profit by its opportunities 

X 
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I Reviewing Mr James H Cousins' AViv 
irajs w English Literature in the pages of 
Arya, m Uic coarse of a brilliant article 
Mr Aaroblndo Gbose thus writes about 

The Future Poetry. 

Whatever relation we tnay keep with thegreat 
ma^tera of the past oar preseot basloessisto go 
bejond and not to repeat them ao<l it roast always 
be -the !7r*ca) inotire aod apirit which Sad a oew 
aecret aad t^gio a oew creation for the Irrical is the 
primary poetical tdotive and spirit and (be dramatic 
and epic mast wait for it to open for them their 
Dew hearea aod new earth 

It is still oncertaiirhow that futare will deal with 
the old quarrel between idealism and real sm for the 
two teodeoeies these names roughly represent are 
still present to the teodewt ea otrewat woth Vloee 
geoetlfAy, poetry always sways between two opposite 
trends towards predominance of subjective vision 
and towards an emphasis on ol^eetive presentation, 
and It can rise loo beyond these to a spintaal plane 
where the distinction is exceeded Ihe divergence 
reconciled Aga n It is not likely that the poetic 
Imagination will ever give np the narrative and 
dramatic form of Its creative impulse anew spirit 
10 poetry, even though primarily lyrical is mored 
always to seise npon and do what it can with them ' 
—as we see in the impulsion which has di^en 
Maeterlinck, \eals Robmdranath to take hold of 
the dramatic form for self-expression as well as the 
lyncal la spite of the r dominant subjectivity We 
may perhaps think that this was not the proper 
form for the r spirit that they cannot get there a 
fall or a flawless success but who shall fay down 
rales for creative geaias or say what It shall or shah 
not attempt * It follows its own coarse aod mafcM 
Its own shaping expersnents And It is interesting 
to speculate whether the new spirit in pontrv will 


take and use with modificatioes the old dramatic 
and oarrative forms ns did Robindranath fa hta 
earlier dramatic attempts, pt quite ttansform tVm to 
Its own ends as be has atlempted mbs later work 
Tb- issoes of recent octivity are still doabtfuT and 
It wovid be rash to tsake any confident prediction , 
but there IS one po«sib>lity and that la the diseoverr 
of a closer epprosination to what we might call 
the mantra in poetry, that rhythmic speech which, 
as the Veda pats it rises at once from the heart of 
the seer and from the distant home of the Troth — 
the discovery of the word, the divine movement, the 
form of thought proper to the reality which, as Mr 
Cousins excellently says * lies in the apprehension of 
a something stable behind the instab IiCy of word 
and deed something that is a reSection of the funda 
mental passion of humanity for something beyond 
itself something that is a dun foreshadowing of the 
divine Dige which is prompting all creation to 

Its Godlike poss bilities ' Poetry in the past has 
done that m moments ofsuprenie elevation * in the 
fntnre thereseems to be some chance of its raaVing it 
a more conscious aim and steadfast endeavonr 


In Praise of Virtue. 

The following beautiful translation 
the poetry of the Sanskrit poet Bhartn- 
han is taken from Arja ^ 


Homage to him who k*eps his heart a bohk 
For stainless matters prone others gifts to prue 
Ind oeamess of the good , whose faithfal look 
Rejoices in his own dear wife whose eyes 
Arelinmble to the Master good and wise j 
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Apsiiioa hi«lifark»fniaj, Dohle fear 
0( public thiine «<!>o reel* . ireaiurei the •till 
Sweet love ofGol , toielfnu inmuier 

Uut Khool* that rareoer to bu lordlier ml*. 
' Far from Ibe evil herd on rirtae i hiTt 


tBfoed oat. SiMatas atarted the 


maoufaciurVof ^rceUiiTaolt Rlaitware aoJ al»o the 
work of .biphuldins. all alter the ^uUh modrU 
Denn^tbe era of Buntya 11801 1863) thejjent to • 
■et of apii ■ " ----- 


Eloquence to the awembly , In the CtU 
The puisnant act, the lion ■ heart . proad look* 
Umbaken in defeat bnt modett'kiad 
Mercy when victory come* j patiionatetobook* 
High love of learniug , thoughts to (arae lacllned i— 
These things are natural to the noble miad 


•nM ■inuuniii machine* to England and e»labn»hed 
ponecrmtl The construction of a shipyard oa 
tsltikasraiiota by the Lord of Mito ■* also o note- 
worthy event Nor dil the Totugawa shogunate 
neglect to introduce a similar innovation^ 


Junng the era ol Ansel 118341839) it c 
•iracted a sb pyard at Ain urn, llis'o, and a simwr 
undertaking was soon arraageil at kokosnka, 
bagami bat tbe Reitoratioa took place before it baa 

been enrapUted This partially-completed shipyard 

was finished by the \Iei)i Covemraeot, which la 1B7* 
coastroeteJ aaother shipyard at Tntegami, Jlixe^ 
The \okosutiB yard was afterwards transferred to 
the Navy which has siaee raue 1 it to its preseot state 
olelli-ieocy and perfectioo The two shipyard* in 
llisen were hired oat to the Mitsnbisbl Firm ta 1884 
and finally sold to it three year* after, so that the two 
are now known by the name of Nagasaki Shipbaild 
log Yard belonging to the same firm 

Tbe morement started by the ToVngawa and 
leadal princes by way of cacoaragiog ladastry apd 
atanufactnres was vigoroatly taken np by tbe Meiji 
CoveroiDtai It established in 1872 a model fifatnre 
atTomioka Gamoiaken, with tbe object of intr^ 
dnong the use of labor saving eootnvaace la the 
maanfaetare efraw silk while tbe operativev traiaed 
at this factory spread all over the priaeipal iilk 
districts tbe an of reeling la the new style The 
filatnre itself sapplied a model to all silk districts and 
similar estabhsbinents rose lo qniek saceeMMaa' AO 
nndertakog Best adopted by the Governicent la a 
similar line was tbe esiablisbneat in 1877 at 
Shimmaehi Gumraaken nl o silk tpioaiag tniU to 
■tiilites Ik waste and waste eoeooot> This lottova 
tioo also served the salatary purpose ofeacoaragiag 
Mmilaf caterprisrs oa tbe part of private ladiTidoalt 
rortber la a similar way, a wooltea factory waa 
established in tbe same year at Seajo inbarb of 
Tokyo and ten years after'pnvate woollen lactones 
began to ainke ibeir appearance In acvernl places. 
The cotton spjDniog baiiueis also received the at tea 
tion of the GoverDmeat which cstnblisbed in 1831 a 
rondel null at Nukada gun Aiebikea, aod Aki gun, 
Hiroshi maken 

Tbe project that appeared la 1833 in Sbigakea 
about hemp spieaiag receiTed help from theGovero- 
nienl which loaned to the promoters the fund requir- 
ed tor purchasing a plant 

years later this project developed a Hemp 
spinning Mill established in that province The es* 
tablishtnent of the Hokkaido Hemp Company at 
Sapporo in 1837 received much help torn the Goverti- 
nieot which besides extending to it varioos conveui- 
vom Mso granted a state aid to tlx years 

t urther. It was the Gorernmeat that first started 
*“* of raannfnetnring cement having established 

Gov.n.m.nl AiJ to Mo.tri.. io J.poo 

-I. O.d I—— a adhsiH,..^. rseablishment of a 

• April 1876 at Shtnagnwa.^TokyCh 


Being fortnnate, how the noble heart grow* toft 
As lilies 1 Bat m calamity ■ rude sUoeks 
Rugged -and blghliiee a wild mountain a rocks 
It frohts tbe tbunders, granite pdeJ aloft 

4 

Then Is the ear adoraed when it inclines 
To wisdom , giving bracelets cell eiceedi . 

So the beneficeae heart a deep stored mines 
Are worked to ore of sweet compiaiionate deedsr 
And with that gold the very body shines 

5 

The hand needs not a bracelet fur its pride. 

High liberality ill grealaeis is , 

•The head ao erowo wants to show deided, 
PaUeaatthe Master a feet it best doth please 
Truth speaking makes the face mote bright to sbias 
Deep mil ig 1* the glory of tbe gate , 

Strength and not ^ 

Triamphs , calm purity the heart *f f »f ♦ 

NaVare s great men have these lor wealth and gem 

Riches they need not, nor a diadem 


s bliss . 


Rare ate theheafU thatto aoolhe^sdoy 
Fling from them self and hope of their oi 
Ilfmsell anhurt to others good to try 
^ and hi* cq.nmoo nature is 

u““ bey w ho to their poor and selSsb aims 
sTnri otLrs ate but fieadi with bomau name* 
Who hurt their brother mea themselves unhelped, 
Wl,.t tb.j .... I-." «»>. 


Here Vishou sleeps, here find his fo« their rest . 

The hills hare taken refuge *'* 

Their aimies In deep ocean* shelteriog breart 5 

S;;v£ "* ' 




intr extracts Ironl flQ atttcle published la (tb^anhle Japanese paper known as ' KyeikasBi 


western model ei 
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of filatnrea BO<l,the making of arrangements Ibr 
training female operatiTss in all snch new forms of 
indastry— all these have imparted a powerful iinpolae 
to the progress of our manafactnres througbont the 
country 

As a means of enconragiag the advance of industry 
and raanuraetare, the Government has not neglected 
to open exhibitions at home and to participate in 
those opened abroad 

la the matter of legislative measures of protecting 
and furthering mdastrial interest, the regulations 
relating to patents, designs and trade marks the 
establishment of silk conditioniog honse , the enact 
ment of jndns trial interests, guilds, etc , may be men 
tioned turther, the sending out of experts to all 
the provinces to enconrage by lectures and by prac 
tical experiments industrial enterprises there the 
organising of the lodnstrial laboratory and of the 
sau brewing laboratory, the sending of stndent 
manufacturers and merchants to foreign eonntnes to 
investigate the condition of manufactures and trade 
in those countries eeonomicalty related toJapao,the 
hiring out of latest dyeing and weaving machines 
specially imported for the purpose of the principal 
dyeing and weaving districts such as Kyoto Asbi 
kaga, Ktryn, Fukui, Toyamo \onezawa, etc ,— all 
these mesLSures have contributed to further our 
manufaetunug industry to the present stale of 
tnarvellois progress withm a comparatively short 
space of times 


Oa the course of a readable article deal* 
ijgTvith • 

The Ideal of Womanhood in English 
' “ Literature 

"in the pages„of Ererytaaa's ReTtew K. 
Katarafan writes : 

,Prom Chaucer we b^re got a vast gulf to bndge 
over before we come to Shakespeare the only writer 
who has left ns imperishable records of the toveliaess 
o{ woman before the Romanticists The medieval 
chivalry is a byword with us and Malory s book- 
gives numerous pictures of beautiful women to whose 
service the most valiant Knights are devoting their 
lives and at whose slightest bidding they run tbelr 
n*cks into the gravest nsks Perhaps here and there 
the laments of an nnfortunate lady interned in some 
castle tower by some nowelcome lover may even 
raise a sigh of pitv from ns But with afl these we 
do not find aniong them the woman who retarns a 
passion like Joliet and voluotarilv interfnses her very 
soul into that of her lover In Sydney and Spenser 
lovers go philaadenog, join hands together, talk in a 
langnisbingly amorous vein and in tbeif Arcadias, 
Fbyllis and Corydon are exemplary lovers it is 
however admitted on all hands that they are unreal 
and conventional and In them we have not the 
rarturons passion of Romeo and Juliet. ' 

In Shakespeare we have a greater truth combmtog 
with the idealism of fais predecessors and 'con 
* temporaries His pictures are not the fugitive songs 
of inebriated moments His women are not mete 
phantasms enveloped lu^be rosv aureole of fancy and 
imagination His p ctnres are not the Inscious des 
cnplions of the Renascence that dwelt withraptiirc 
on the details of physical b«.inty There is truth in 
whatever’ he says, even in bis most idealistic mood 
and there IS not onecfeation of his In which weean 


not find something tangible and to which a reSex 
cannot be found in onr actnal world and it is here 
more than anywhere else that the pre-eniioeoce of 
Shakespeare becomes unmistakably apparent His 
women are not the snow white and ‘ faultless 
monsters' oi the nbstmet idealists He can love a 
dark maiden and address her in terms such as {he«e . 
In faith I did not love thee with mine eyes 
For ttsey in thee a thonsand errors note. 

But It IS my heart that loves What they despise 
Who in despite of view is pleased to dote 
In his matnre eomedies, Shakespeare has given ns the 
most fascinating creations of womankind 

Though 1 have dwelt long on Shakespeare I cannot 
omit Imogen Imogen of whom Swinbnrne says that 
she IS the wrman above all Shakespeare’s women and 
that he would leave Shakespearean criticism with the 
name of lmoj,ea last in his mouth, has in a great 
m*asare justified bis eutbnsiasm and when she says 
to Posthnmns 

Ion mast begone 

And 1 shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes, not comforted to live 
But that there is ajewel lu this world 
That 1 may see again— 

will It not argne an irrecoverable callousness not to 
be touched bv it ^ 

^The names of Desd^mona, Cordelia, Perdita and 
Miranda occur to ns , but the whole galaxy is too 
raagmficeot to be treated in so short a paper as tbit 
Betore wego however, to the next period I ought to 
say a word on Milton There are passages m 
Paradise Lost the luxuriant beauty of which excels 
any tbiog written before or after and m some of them 
the aeademte philosophy of Milton seems to embody 
au ideal that approaches the modern Eatn other 
passages, la, for lastance, 

Por contemplation be and valour formed 
For softness ibe and sweet attractive grace 
HeforGodonly ibeforGodtnbim'— 
and still more ID BIS private life, we can discern that 
be na« loseositire to the charm and sweetness of 
woman At best, to judge from hit life, she was to 
him a pretty toy with which he can fondle a few 
miontes every day but from which he ought to turn 
aside if his composition of Paradise Lost was dis- 
turbed 

But the next century is a more pitiable spectacle 
Men aod women went about regardless of each other 
The meu despiwd the women and the womea.inturn 
despised the tneu Some of their amorons escapades 
were heartlessly profl gate it was an age of national 
decadence in loo^s. 

The next century, beaded by the romantic revival, 
nshets in the modem new- of the place of woman in 
society Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Byron, 
Shelley, Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson nod Browning 
treat of woman lu a geuninely appreciative tone She 
becomes the equal of man, his partner m life, and the 
object of bis tender solicitnde, love and reverence It 
IS realised that her presence has an elfish charm 
which sustains the stooping kpint of man and gives 
colour and beauty to what otherwise would be at 
least a tasteless and inane existence 

Of the Romanticists it is enough to say a word ou 
each Wordsworth the earliest ofthem, has ever been 
suspected as incapable of lore But be who can write 
’TbcHighiand Citl ‘The Solitary Reaper, ‘-and'Shewas 
a phantom of delight', not to mention the numerous 
passages in the Excnrsion , cannot Justly be accused 
of want of love, though it should be admitted that 
’love in the Kedlsiau or Shellian sense of the word Is 
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Impossible to bim Of Keats and Tenajaoa 1 need 
not speak at lecetb In tbeir cases erer; page eon 
tains CTideneea ol their recognitioa of svotnaa a place 
and functioa But Shelley is perhaps the greatestea 
ponent of this ideal and in a passage of magaificeat 
eloeinence and melodj be describes the relation of man 
aodsvoiDan The passage is too loiigbnt the last 
lines may ;et be quoted 

We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames, oh wherefore two ? 

One passion in twin hearts which grows and 
Till, lik*two meteors of eipanding flame, geew 


Those spheres lestioct'with it became the same 
Tooeh, luiogle, are transfigured , orer still 
Darning, jet erer inconsumable , 

In one another s substance flcding food. 

Light flames too pure and light and nnimbued 
To nourish the r bright lires with baser prej, 
Which point to Heaven and cannot pass awaj, 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One Heaven ; one Ketl, one immortality 
And one annihilation 1 
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Home Rule for India. 

In -the pages of the Asfafic Review, a. 
writer examines Dr. John Pollen's some 
what novel suggestion that “thesimplest 
way to give India ‘Provincial Home Role’ 
m the manner that would most commend 
itself to the masses of the people would be 
the restoration of the Native Princedoms ” 

Says he : 

Seeiflz that advaoeed Native Roleri like tbe Caekar 
Baroda. fl H the Nisam. and the MaUataiasof My 
•ore aa^ D kamr (tte giving so ouch laiiifaeiioo to 
modern Indian Refotoers-on what may be called 
Coaeress lioes-it would, perhaps be no bad thing 
H «ome such form of Ooverumeni could be extended 
Poll.., 

•1 can It? Take for iastanee, the case of the Madras 
Pwidency Except the great Zatntndan disUKts it 
w^ld be difficult to find Chiefs loielligent enough 
»°take charge , nud even if such Chiefs were forth 


sy to see how a District like Tio 
revellywuld be suitably dreided up, even eopposiog 
hler«t body ol ryots, who have ^en holJ ng their 
and direct from Government, would agree to sueh a 
^Solutiouary change of tenure There are. doobllevs 
n.,<ierabfe numwr of old Paliyams (» « Slates of 
fichting Poligars), but tbe total ana of soch 
iWte'^istnamg compared with the adjacent Rayot 

"'Vn t“he'^Bo“l>ay Preiideney, after the Town and 
, twicB constituted a ’ free city," tbe task 

l*f fiSinVao'^ble Native Rnlers wonid present little, 
jtcnaing Poona and most ortbeDekkhnD, 

*?{\^‘^o«d to the Satara nnd Kolhapur farm 
■“^*.hriiinitsof tbeOaekwar s territory extended 
-- .•."'lo ncl”de Amed.bad and Surat, etc , while 


If any.diB 

might Mb 

lies and 
to as 1 
the Pa 

J, derail* Hollar* 

oftbeSciodbianndHoixa the U P, 

The apPoU'?;®,!”* eomparatieely simple afiairl 
nnd Oudb wjuld be a comp DorUnaghal 

while the y r Snrendranath Uaneiyee nnd 

render service in ruling Bengal 


monscxpcaditure nt present incurred on tbe Judiciary 
nnd IQ latigatioQ in India It has bren ealcnlated that 
tbe people of poor India now spend more than fifty 
railhons sterling every year on litigation in British 
Districts whereat Native States uodentaed bow to 
^rtail or prevent such deplorable cxtraragaBce 
For this reasoD aloneic would seem sot undesirable 
to move forward cautiously and gradually on the 
Home Rote hoes suggested by Dr Fi^Iea r 

Popular English LUeralure^Te day. 
Wntiog m the Sntarday Review a 
^fiter laments "tbe disparity between 
England s output in tbe sphere of action 
and her output in the sphere ol imagmA. 
non, at tbe present moment. i 

Says he 

associates Mr Wells, with Mr 
^^'“f'rton, nodtwoor three other much 
tweed of and logeniously advertised authors to- 
‘i group one should, per 

Hall Came, Wre 

Th?,hS Carvice. and Mrs Barclay. 

publics, they are ecknow 
^ ‘ ‘I** Pr‘“t market Wedo 

‘‘J* ‘1**“°'* f“r Eogluh people many, 
bt leriooily lufluenced by, ortogros«d 
«ennM°^f writers, for they 

■(fire mnii class— which is putting ■( with 

!!.. 1 “Oderalion-nnd they do not at all nnswer to 

IS. n-ii-i.....'. 

“® 'iramatist of tbe Unt rank, or 
l’"' and widely accepted 

plenty of smartness, adapla- 
laJurtwhatlVi^v' '’Sofl which catches on, 
to BO ‘hose who do not want 

luO.."';*.?.'''"" 

to 'I'.yrr'y'tnc'icd out. the ordinary 

lust^en !fj/®°rdinary, and served up hot and hot 

last wbtn the appetite is reddy for Tl. that is the 
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thins which IS catered for by the snccessfnl perfor 
mere It was so for seyeral years before the war, 
whetr'England was cutting a miserly figure m the 
sphere of action , it is'the same now, when Epglaod 
IS cutting a mighty figure in that sphere 

Compare the English literary men with ^e popn* 
lar men of imagination today m Russia, fn Prance, 
in Scandinaria. As to the first of these cooutries the 
giant sebooi Is by no means worn out, and Tolstoy 
and Dostoiershy are yet bring in the hearts of a 
great public- Or take France she has Aoatdle 
France, whose Irony, wit, style, would adorn the 
literature of any age She has Remain Rolland whor 
may hare fallen off from patiiotism but who has 
not fallen away from an art which whether agreeaMe 
or nof IS certainly impressire And we think we 
could name a popular poet in Italy who is a poet 
Out objection to the starred popnlarists today is not 
based Qn.moD8rchical or on political or on ecctesias 
tical grounds We simply object that they are not 
imamuatirely end intellectually good enough to go 
to the world. 

Sir Herbert Tree 

Inleresting impressions of Sir Herbert 
Tree, tbe famous English actor, appear tn 
the Fortnightly Rtview from the pen of 
W L Courtney, who has been “a fnend of 
Tree for more than a quarter of a ceoturr ” 
■We read : 

Versatility was Tree s chief characteristic, or. as 
■dme might say, his besetting sin Versatile be on 
doubtedly was , he tried to show his shill in rery 
different fields of dramatle work He essayed tragic 
ro/es^at one time he was rery anxious to act King 
Lear as a pendant or euliBinaiioo tobis Vacbetli. 
ins Othello hts Hamlet Be was a comedian either 
with or without a tdueh of melodrama , he made 
hU same originally in farce Tree bked to be const 
deled many^idtd Indeed he resented any soggesbon 
to the contrarr and for this reason I suppose wrote 
two boohs tnough he ostentatiously declared that 
he was not a book reader His restless and nubono' 

^ ded^actiritr was compelled to show Itself in ranoos 
fields, I do uot think 1 ever came across soy man 
who wrs more pertinaeionsly and assiduous^ alive 
He was “a dragon for work," as they say, and bad 
agreater range of vivid interests— literary, pobtKal, 
social dramatic— than Riostof ns can lav claim to 
His quick alertness of iiis ready appreheasion, 
his humor— which at times verged On the tnaeabre— 
made him a most stimulating compasioo He at 
wavs saw objects from the less obviuus standpoints 
and delghted in all that was nuconveational aod 

f iaradoxical His w t was never mordant, nor was 
t always very pointed And bis epigrams were for, 
th* most part ebullitions of high spirits 

When Tree had thoroughly got inside the akin ' 
of a character— which often took som* time— he 
seamed to partake of a new and alien life A siognlsr 


lUnslration was Zakkuri in th* Darlujg of tbe Oods, 
m which by degrees Tree gave ns, I do ndt say a true, 
but an extraordiuarily yivid and convincing portrait 
of Japanese statesman lu all his horrible subtlety and 
coarseness Tree was never a smoker in tbe true 
sense of the word he only smoked for the sake of 
conipanloosbip, taking a modest fourpmuy cigar, 
wfatie he gate bis guest Corooas But in hard be 
was perpetually smoking big and black looking 
cigars 1 asked him how he managed to stand it , 
be answered that, as It seemed natural to the cbarac*^ 
ter he found it easy for bimself Off tbs stage be 
could not hare done it, on the stage it was appro-.- 
ptlale and therefore a piece of oncoascious rainswry 
lie asked m* one night at supper at tbe Garnck 
what f had been writing I answered that I bad 
been trying to write an obituary of my friend, 11 D 
TrailL That mnst be an odious t^^ak, ’ be said, “tbe 
more yon like a man tbe less ought you to wnt^ 
nl>ont turn “ ! agreed but remarked that journalism 
required such heavy sacriGees of feeling and affection , 
and that, anyway, it was better that an obituary 
notice should be written by a friend than by a mecely 
critical observer ^ ith most men be had an open, 
genial manner which they found rerr attractive 
Even hit occasional afieetations— wuich no one 
langhed at more heartily than Tree bimself, but which 
obviously he could not help— d’d not annoy them, 
because they fonnd them arensiog 1 am not sure, 
however, whether women understood him as well as 

Tree as a persooality was greater than anything 
be accomplished ^ 

He was always nuexpeeted dsnog, onginal He 
often gave out a shock of sarprite, welcome or nn 
■velcome He was good wheo yon anticipattd a re^ 
lative failnre , poor when you could liaTe wagered 
on bis success Bis acting was sercr monotonont, 
rarely the tame Iroffi Bight to eight Like his conrer 
salion. It was full of quick turns and nnlooked for 
spurts of wit For tbe same reason his figure as he 
moved On the stage, was vivid graphic, pKturesqne, 
satisfying the eye, even when occasionally he failed 
to satisfy tbe miod Tree had all the best points of 
an amateur, and tome of bis triumphs weregained 
just lor that reason He was a glorified amateur 
who dared things which a professiouaf never would 
have dared and wou a shining victory He mistrust 
ed all talk about technique *'I have not gottech 
nique ’• he once said, ‘ it is a dull thing It enslaves 
the imagination “ “ « 

He was full of the idea of the importance of the 
theatncaJ art ajt^ maw jostrxv^st ajd a# 

a foost necessary element in civic atd social life He 
did not work merely for his own hand, hut npheld tbe 
claims of his calling He instituted a Shakespearean 
week— a most costly nudertakiog— in order t<T keep 
alive onr indebtedness to the Elizabethan stage He 
presided at meetings made speeches Inaugurated 
moveiaents, pushed and encouraged, various policies, 

■ lu order to prove that actors Were Important elements 
m the coratnuQity who had their proper functious in 
the body politic 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF HIGHER MATHEMATICAL STUDIES 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
D\ De Ganesh Peasid m a d sc 
Sir RAsuoEnvui Ghose Prow-ssor of apfued Mathesiatics 
IN THEU'n\ERSIT'roF CALCUTTA 


I N the following lines I propose to give an 
impartial and critical account of the 
present state of higher mathematical 
studies in Calcutta University and, so far 
as such studies are concerned to compare 
this University with some of the best 
-Universities m Europe and America and 
sp cially with theUniversity of Cambridge 
which IS still by far the greatest seat of 
mathematical learning m the United king 
do«’ 

(a) Work roR THE Master s Decrfe 
1 To every unprejudiced and compet 
ent observer it will be clear that since the 
new regulations came into force in 1909 
the standards of the examinations m 
Mathematics for the various Calcutta 
degrees have risen coosiderablv At prc 
sentth'* study of higher Mathematics is 
takei up immediately after passing the 
Intermeaiate Examination whereas in the 
vears previous to 1909 the first examina 
tionm higher Mathematics was that for 
the Master s degree The Honours Exa 
minatioQ for the Bachelor s degree requires 
n fairlv good knowledge of infinitesimal 
anal^s analytical geonetry of solds 
and dynamics of a particle Tor the 
Master s degree the candidate has to make 
study of either Pnre Mathematics or 
Anolied Mathematics and fufth r he has 
select a particular mathematical sabject 
to soeciahzc in To tUos- who are familiar 
with the Cambridge MathemabCal Tnpos 
Jt will be evident that a Calcutta roan, 
i.X nisses the Bachelors caammatioi 
with Physics as one of his subjects and 
hnnours ID Mathematics is better 
♦Snn^the Cambridge student who takes 
^^ nrturs m Part I of the Tripos When 
later the Calcutta man takes 
Minsters degree and the Cambridge 
hononrs in Part II of the Tnpos 
^ere\?no considerable difference between 
Intact it can be asserted without 
fear of contradiction by nn ex 
eve^ year there are three or 
pert that e ry y 

Sicuh'mA SdMSc Exam.»at.oi.sm 


Mathematics who in mathematical know 
ledge and in capacity for research are at 
least as good as the best wranglers of the 
year 

2 The relatircly high ability of the 
Calcutta man is to be accounted for chiefly 
by the more searching character of hts 
examinations In fact a careful perusal of ' 
the Calcutta and Cambridge courses shows 
(1) that the examination for Part I of the 
Cambridge Tnpos is on a slightly lower 
level than the Honours Examination lor 
the Bachelor s degree at Calcutta because 
although each examination consists of six 
papers and nominally the subjects are 
nearly the same ip any particular subject 
which IS common to both the examina 
tions anider 1 nowledge is demanded ip 
It. Examination , (2) that 

although the compulsory examination for 
Part ll of the Cambridge Tnpos like the 
examination in the general snnjccts for the 
Master s degree nt Calcutta consists of six 
papers and although the subjects in the 

two examinations are not the same there 

Ming no complete divorce at Cambndge 
Pure Mathematics and Applied 
Mathematics generally speaking m any 
particular subject which is nominally 
common to both the examinations a wider 
and deeper knowledge is demanded of the 
^ man and (3) that the Calcutta 

candidate for the Master s degree has to 
pass nn examination the standa^ of wluch 
is alraOTtnshgh as that of the exarama 
tion which the comparatively few candi 
dates for distinction in Part II of the 
Cambridge Tnpos hai e to pass 
— 1 of the rise in the stand 

arts of the Calcutta M A and M Sc Fxa 
^inations in Mathematics there has been 
almost steady increase from 
the number «f 
candidates at these examma 

irnni- Constant endea 

University authorities to im 
at Calcutta with the 
^l.;« * 1 ,^ “i, quantity as well as m 
quality, the help recciv^ by theM A or 
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M^c. candidate at present is far superior 
to wliat it was at Calcutta a few years 
ago, and to what it is at present at any 
other UniverJity in India. In fact, even tf 
we institute a comparison between the 
course of lectures at Calcutta during the 
.current session and the courses of some of 
the best Universities of Europe and Aracri- 
jca in the years antecedent to the ontbreak 
'Ofthe\Yar when those Universities were 
at their best, we 6nd (1) ithat the Calcutta 
courses are pot reiy inferior, in extent or 
depth, to those of the grc.nt Universities of 
Cambridge and Gottingen, and (2) that 
:the Calcutta courses are certainly superior 
:to those of the best Universities of 
America. , For cxcmple, the Calcutta 
courses number 35, whereas, in the session 
.1912-13, the courses at Cambridge and 
.Gottingen numbered 44 and 40 respec- 
tively, ''and in the session 1913-14, the 
.coulees at Yale University were only 19 in 
number. ' ' 

..*4j The improvement in the M.A. and 
M.Sc.> teaching at Calcutta is due partly to 
the quality of the post-graduate teachers 
and 'partly to the , new post-graduate 
Rheme which has, for the first time in the 
‘history of Calcntta 'University, brought 
under one control the energies of nil the 
post-graduate teachers of Pare Matbe« 
matics or Applied hlathematics. As re- 
gards the quality, of those teachers, it 
is*safe to say that, although Calcutta can- 
.not boast of having a Klein or a Hobson, 
even, if we leave aside the two University 
Professors at Calcutta, there are among 
the post-graduate teachers men like Dn 
Jl. N. MaUik, Dr. S. MokhopadUyaya, Mr. 
B. Datta and Mr. H. E. Banerjee, each of 
whom is, _ becanse of bis character and 
mathematical ability, at least as.'good as 
the average mathematical college feclurer 
of Cambridge, or the average mathemaii- 
cal instructor of Yale. In f^act, there are 
many* college lecturers at Cambridge, 
including even some lecturers on higher 
Mathematics, t who are of absolutely no 
distinction as researchers, whereas the four 
Calcutta men mentioned above are all 
researchers of some distinction and tlvo 
of them, viz., Dr. Malhk and Dr. Mukbo- 

• Of the 36 men who were college lectorert «t 
Cambridge doneg the tessioos 1912 13, as maoj as 
20 are ookaowa as researchers j 

f £. g., Metste. K. J. Wallis, A, Slonro and G, 

BirlwisUe. , 


padhyava, are not unknown to the centres 
of mathematical research in Europe and 
America. ’ 

* (b) RESEtECii Work. 

5. At every University, the difficulties* 
in the way of real mathematical research 
are much greater than those in the way of 
teaching higher Mathem.atics. TWs is also 
true of Calcutta University where, before 
the year 1914, good research work in Pnfe 
Matliemntics had been carried on by only 
two men, viz., (1) the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, who published, in the years 
1885-1889, a number of papers including 
one entitled “A NoteonEllipticFunctions,” 
which appeared in the Quarterly Journal 
of Mathematics, Vol. 21, and which was 
much appreciated by Cayley, then Sad- 
Icrian Professor of Pure Mathematics at 
Cambridge, end (2) Dr. S. Mnkhopadhya. 
ya, who pnblished, in the years 1908-13, 
a number of papers in the Journal oi the 
Asiatic Society ol Bengal and in the 
Dulletia of the Calcutta Mathematicar 
Society } the only one who bad done good 
research work in Applied MatbematiMat 
Calcutta before 1914 being Dr. p. N. 
Maliik. But, thanks to the endowment 
by Sir Rashbehary Chose, of the University 
Professorship of Applied Mathematics and 
a number of research scholarships in that 
subject, the nucleus -of what is at present 
a small school of research in Applied 
Mathematics was formed in September, 
1914, when the University Professor enter- 
ed upon his duties* with three researchers 
under him, all these three being first class 
M.Sc.s of Calcutta or Allahabad.' During 
the current session, the University Pro- 
fessor has eleven M.A.s or M.8c.s doing 
research work in Applied Mathematics 
under him. A perusal of the list of their 
names will show (1) that ten are first 
class men, (2) that seven stood first in 
order of ment in the first class lists of their 
respective examinations, (3) that - seven 
are themselves post-graduate teaiffiers and 

• ThcK ore the following : — (1) To devote hitnstlf 
to original rtsearcb in h!s subject with a view to ex- 
tend the bounds of knowledge. (2) To stlmnlate 
and guide research by advanced students in his sub- 
ject and generally to assist sneb students in post- 
eradnate stvdy and re-earch. (3) To superintend the 
Jormatloa and maintenance of_ the Laboratory of the 
Colkge of Science la bis snbject. According to the 
spea^ terms of his appointment, tbe'UniTersfty Pro- 
f^Bor is nnder no obligation to take any share la the 
tewhingofMA and M.Sc. Classes. i 
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y(4)tbat two .are from, Allahabad Umrer- 
’s'lty. It may Jk, therefore, confidently 
asserted that the eleven men are of the best 
material available in India. The total 
number of t>aiiers issued from the school of 
VxcSenrch'smce its constitution in Septem- 
•ber, 1914, exceeds ■ twenty and most of 
these papers have been contributed to the 
SuIIetta* of the Cnlcattn XfathemSitical 
-Sociefr- Leavinff aside the six papers of 
^the. University Prolessor, I Rive later on a 
•brief' Account’ of eaeh of the important 
.papers written by the researchers working 
tunderhim. ; ' > , . 

T "jG.: The present arrangements and faci- 
'lities for research in Applied Mathematics 
\may be briefly described as follows •— 
f '(a) As thework of guiding researchers 
Js ofia confidential nature,' it has been 
, ifound necessaty to follow the same method 
.of<vorkasptevailsat the great centres of 
tnathematical research in Europe each re- 
'searcheris rcteived by the Ufiiversity Pro- 
lessor of Applied Mathematics for a private 
•colisultationat least three times a week, 
ithe average ' time spent in consultation 
■with a researcher being two hours a week. 

a ’Mathematical researchers derive 
benefit from ‘the University Library 
which chiefly because of the Hon’ble Sir 
■Asutosh Mookerjee’s great interest in it. is, 
ntoreseoLby far the best Mathematical 
* Librarv in India.' In addition to a fairly 
■^rec •namber of standard mathematical 
treatises in English, French, and Germ.an, 
it contains complete sets of many of the 
important • mathematical journals of 

Eurooe and America^ -- ■ 

-fell Special facilities for'the discussion 
Vind nubUcation of research papers nre 
Sfferedg br'^thc* Colcutta Mathematical 
SoSty, which -was ’founded in 1908 by n 
of. mathem.aticians he.aded by 
Hon’W-s Sir Asutosh Mookeijee, 
and which, 'even -dupng the f«v years 
♦lifttithas been lO existence, has inanag- 
iS to train m .recognized position m 
?he the result 

IL®* nt oresent, its journal, rit, the 
of the Calcutta Mathematical 
oa tbertclianS'l'.tsoftwraty 
Bcientific or mntliennlical sc^J 

important Great Britain, Ire 

rmn« Holl.ind, Italy, Sweden, Arne- 
land, Trance, nu ;^untncs. 
ncaaodint institntc nTfom- 

I ’ i the state of mathematical 


years 1914-17 and that at Cambridge Un)- 
versity in the years 1911-14. For this 
purpose, I will consider first the Cambridge 
wranglers of the years 1911-13 and the 
first class Calcutta M.A.s and M.Sc.s in 
Mathematics of the years 1014-lC,iafld 
nett the mathematical college lecturers at 
Cambridge in the session 1912-13 and the 
post-graduate teachers in Mathematics at 
Calcutta during the current session with 
theeiceptifan of -the two University Pro- 
lessom. 

fa) In the trieninm 1911-13, 171 pen 
took honours in Part II of the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos, 81 of these being 
wranglers; further, of these 81 men, 31 
obtained distinction in special subjects, 
and of these 31 men* only iSret succeed 
in doing research works which were pub- 
lished, or were ready for publication, 
during the penod 191114. In the three 
years. 1014-10. there were altogether 150 
successful candidates at theM.A. nnd M.Sc. 
Examinations in Mathematics at Calcutta 
Umvcrsitv , further, out of these 156 mea, 
78 were placed in the first Class lists, and, 
of these 78 men, six succeeded in writi^ 
mathematical research papers which were 
either published during the period 191^17 
or ore at present ready lor publicatioii. 
These six mea are Messrs. B. Dattar N. M. 
Basu, S C. Dhar, E.Datta, M. N. Saha 
and S K Baueijee 

(6) A perusal of the lists of matheifia- 
tical college-lecturers nt Cambridge nnd of 
University lecturers in Mathematics at 
Colcutt.a, will show (I) that out of 36 
Cambridge lecturers as .many as 20 are 
unknown ns successful researchers, (2) that 
out of 20 Calcutta lecturers 10 are un- 
known as successful researchers, -and (3) 
that, although the proportion of the num- 
ber of lecturers who nre successful research- 

•These are Mtisrs Fonler, Grieve, 11. S Jonel. 
^h«»rU. Slree‘ Wren, Priwer, GriRij. Jackson, 
Uitcnel), Morws Nayler, Proudraaon, Ramamurly, 
Sen. Stewsrt. Thomsoo, Townibeod. Bowmano. 
Chandra Gltaecl, Teareyt, Gilb-rt, C. Jooei, WncobTi 
Pioiet. Waloilcy, Wardley. WbitSeld «oa, 

^Thne are klcisrs Towter. Grieve, II. S Tooe*. 

I rater and Prondmaon Mr Fowler pabBshed * 
tbeffoarterfr Joara*! erMatbeoiAtK* 

in 1013 and 1914, and two in the Froeeedla^oftJ^ 

I^odon .Vaeierast/Mj SocHtr m 1914 and 1915, 
» S Jonev, one in the Prcceediagt of 

Ifc rt f*. 1913! and Mr rraxer.oneio 

I'flOlS Mr Prondmaon pobl.sbed 4 
three lotheProe L.M S in 1919, 101* 
1915, and one la the Pbihto^ictJ Mt^ulae la 191*- 
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ers to the number of those who are not 
successful IS nearly the same at both the 
places, none of the Calcutta Unirersity 
lecturers is of the same distinction as the 
eight Cambridge lecturers who are all je- 
searchers of great distinction 

8 From the facts detailed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs relating to mathCma- • 
tical research at 'Calcutta'and Cambridge 
it is clear that, at Calcutto as atCam- 
bndge, a small nuftiber of young men suc- 
ceed* as researchers in the three or four 
years immediately following their< final 
e±'lmmations in Mathematics , that, be- 
cause of tbe^ existence' of a school of re- 
search >in Applied Mathematics, most of 
theiyoung Calcutta researchers take up 
that subject; that, during the first three 
or' four years of his career as a successful 
researcher, the Calcutta mao’s work com- 
ares larotirably avith that of, his Cam- 
ndge contemporary , that, at Calcutta 
as at Cambridge, a considerable number of 
lecturers show no active interest in re- 
search, the proportion of lecturers rVhef are 
successful researchers to those who are not 
successful bemg nearly the same at both 
ihe Universities ; and that, although some 
elderly Calcutta lecturers like Dr D 'M. 
Malhk'and Dr S Mukhopadhyaya are 
researchers of distiaction' they do not 
occupy as high positfons m the raathema 
tical world as some of their contempor- 
aries among the college, lecturers of Cam- 
bndge, chiefly because, in the years antece- 
dent to 1909, there were few facilities for 
soceessfultesearcblit Calcutta University. 

HovovRs Examination for the Calcctta 
Bachslors Degree. 

There are six papers on the following sabiects — 
(i> Algebra Includ ng delerminaots (»)#rAr<wy' 
ef t^uations {3) Trigonometry , (41 Plane analytical 
geometry ($) Analytical geometry of solid* lodlad ng 
the curvatQte of surfaces (6) Veelor analjsii (7) 
Differential Calculus. (8) Integral Calculus including 
dfterential equations, (g) Statics including flexible 
inextensible strings (10) ‘Dynamics of a panicle 
including central orbits (11) KydrostaUcs. <13) 
Astronomy j 

' ^PlRT 1 OF THE«CAMBRIDCE MATHEMATiaiL 

Tripos 

There are six p.-ipers on the following subjects — 

(1) Pure geometry! (a) Algebra and tngono 
fnetry mcludiog the elfmentary properties ofeqna 
tions fj) Anat>tical geometry incIuJ ng the lelemeD- 

• The subjects m lUhci ate common* to the 

two examinations. ^ 

t Part of the Calcutta Intermediate Course. 


tary properties of conic sectfonf, and of an ell paotd 
referr^ to its principal axes. (4) D flerentlal and 
lategial Calculus mcludm^' simple lincTr differential 
equations. 1 (6) Statics and dynamics,-including fbe 
statics of ! quids and gases (6) EUmmtaiy EUctrs’- 
city (7) Ojfhes ^ 

' ExAJirNATTONFdR THE Calcutta MASTER’S ■’2 
^ ' Degree. * 

Candidates are examined in either Pur% MatheoiA* 
tics or Applied hlathematics - •>'' I 

In Pure Mathematics, there ar&siz papers oa the 
following general subjects (t) Higher Algebra, fi> 
Higher place Trigonometry, (3). Spherjcal Tngonb> 
metry, (4) Theory of equations-^ abd Algebra ol 
Quantics, (5) Platfe analytics} geometry iineludiDg 
higher plane curves, (6) Geometry of sdr/aces, (7) 
Diflerenna! caktildb (S) Integrfl fcalculus.fg) Differen- 
tial Equations,) (10) C^culusof V'anatioiis jand trrtire 
papers on the following special siibiects^ one of whicb 
Mur^ be taken by deb candidate — 1' 

(!) Theory ofFunctlons, (II) Theory of Groups, 

(III) Finiie dift*rences and Calculus of Functions, 

(IV) Vector Analysis and Quaternions, (VJProjectiVs 

Geometry. (Viy Theory qf numbers - '^2 

In Applied Malbematicsv there are Slxpapers-ott 
the ftllowing general subjects — (i) AdvRnced statics’, 
lotludiog (heory of potential; (2) Dynaiurbs bf 9 
particle, p) Rigid DyoAmTcs, (4) Hydrostatics, tncld* 
ding capillarity, (5) Hydrodynamicr, (fl) Sphencar 
Astronomy i and twelve papers on tbe, following 
special subjects, one of which •Mut/ be taken by- eaen 
candidate —(If Theory of Elasttcii), (II) Aannced 
D>'namics,(ni) Higherparts ofxphencal astronornyf 
(IV) Lunar and Flanetaw iheoiies, (V) Figure of Afl 
planets, (VJ) Theory of ttie tides, ^ ^ ^ 

Part H OF TBS 6aMBRIDOE MaTKEUATICAt. ^>T 
Tripos. j, 

There are six paper* bn the following' compplsory 
subjects ■'—(1) Plane and solid geometry, (aj Plane 
and spbertcai trigonometry, (3) Algebra, mcluding 
theory of equations, {4) Differential and Integral' 
calculus, ircluding the first variation of miegials, (5). 
Elementary parts of the theory of functions, {6} Diflen-^ 
ential equations, (7) D) namics and^ bleraentary analy- 
tical statics, (8) H)dro mechanics, ‘including Hydros 
talics and the general principles of Hydrcdynamics 
with Simple ipplications, (g) Elementary parts Of 
Astrunomy so /if as they are necessary foMhe expla * 
naton of s mple phenomena, (to) Electricity and^ 
elementary optics.- • " 

There are-Bormore than six papers, allogeitier, on’ 
the following opional subjects, dne or more of which ‘ 
should be taken by on’y those ^ho are candidates fon 
dtshnetsem —(I) Theory of numbers, (II) luvanants and 
Covanants.dH) Geometry, (IV) Groups. fV) Theory 
ofFunct ons, WOEUpUc Functions, (VI 1) Differenlul ' 
Equations, (Vill) Dynamics, (IX) Hydrodynamics, 
(X) Sound and\ibratiODS, (X!) Statics and Elasticity, 
(XII) Electricity and Magnetism, (Xlll) Geometrical 
and Physical Optics, (\IV) Thermodynamics, fXA’) 
Spherical Astronomy and Combination of Observations,'" 
(XVI) Celestial Mechanics 

(a) Courses of lectures in faigl ” ' 
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(Calcutta University during the session 1917 18 total 
Bumher, 35 

' By Professor Oanesh Prasad Integral equtions 
By Dr U N Mallilc ' Theory of patentiat Hy 
drodvnam e$ , Advanced Astronomy By Dr S 
UuVnopadhyaya Croups , Functions of a real van 
.able By Dr H D Bagchi Quaternions , Solid 
geometryi Higherpartscf Sold tieomefry By Mr 
] B Prahmachari Higher pans of projective 
geometry , Theory of equations i H gher parts of 
the thearjvOf equations By Mr N K Masumdar 
Difference equat ons , D fferential equations £Ie 
merits of the theory of groups By Mr H P 
Bareriee > Functions of a complex vamabte , Calculus 
of variations j Theory cl Narabers By Mr B Daita 
H gber parts of hydrodynam cs | Lunar and plane 
tary theories By Mr S M Gantrooly Conics , 
Higher plane curves. By tir N M Oasu R gid 
Dynamics r Advanced Dynam cs By Mr S P Dass 
Statics By Mr B M Khasiig r Dynamics of a 
eirtlde By Mr H C. Seoguptr Hydrostatics 
By Mr 8 N Basu BUsticity By Mr M. Gupta 
Higher parts of the, thebry of Numbers , Advanced 
Calculus. By Mr, S C Basu Project ve geometry 
By Mr S C Dhar Introduction to the calculus of 
fin te d fferences , Algebra and trigonometry By 
Mr 1 C Chose Calculus. By Mr 8 K Banerjee 

^^’^flPcMrieTonectures in higher Mathematcs at 
Cambndae University during the session tqit 13 
S number. 44. By^Prof E W Hobson Spben 
cal harinoiucs and all ed functions , Integral cqua 
tons By Prof Sr G H Datwm Gravitalon *ith 
astronofJial appl Mtions . Lunar theory By Prof 
Civ R. S Ball Celestial mechanic* j Spherical 
Mtronomy By Prof Sir J Urmor Elecwieiiy 
Md raagodiism Electrodynamics aod optical theory 
R« Dr H F Biker Introduct on to the theory of 
Smftions . Ceoflielry of b rat onal tnnsformat on 

u arrilvnamici , Different at geometry , Hydro 

By Mr H W Bcbmond' WgeUe 
hnghet sol d geometry Synthetic 
By Dr T J 1 A. Bromwich felecttc 
faTM Sd elecIruKipt cs I Dynamics. Ceometrcal 
oDt cs , Potent j 1 theory and problems 
?rj^afr^ T H '^Crace Theory of ruihbers , Theory 
«!.9r!ants I Elements of Four er analysis and 
*^'”i f. of v« al ooa By Dr E W Barnes Unear 
“I'^’ -V^t eauatons By Mr A / Wallis Sphen 
. ^'? 1 '!MBotnetry and astronomy By Mr A Berry 
cal J differential equat ons , Ell ptic 

Theory ®* , .i.^entary harmonic analys s H>gW 

fuoct on 4 a d t Jbesty of transformat on 

. fSnclioil By Vr C T llennet Line 
ofellptS'j. ft Muaro Hydrodynam cs and 
geometry 7 tjpn’ble Mr B Russel The funda- 
I J.nreots of Msihematici , Pt nnples of Malbt 
mental n T Leathern Electron theory 

matics By ^ ({jrdy- General theory of Drichlei’s 


By Mr G • ii,,,ons in the theory offunc 

t ons 1 Hidtodyfiaw'” J higher parts of Hydro 
EJemenOry y.r'„^ynamiC5. By Mr F J M 
dyMn’«*nTh.« fmm observatmns. By Dr JW 
Stratton Opt cs , Electric Waves aid 

icbolson Phy‘^ 


Gottngen* University dunng the session ’iqiStS 
total number, 46 By Prof F Klein ..Development of 
Mathematics dur ng the t9lh Century By Prof D 
Hilbert Introduct on to the theory ol partial d ffereo 
tnl equat ons Mtthemitical fouodat ons of Phys cs , 
Elements and princ pies of Mathemat cs , Theory of 
the mot on of electrons By Prof E. Landau Infinite 
senes particularly Fourier series , Theory offunc 
tons. Theory of aggregates By Prof C. Range j 
Numerical caiculat 00 w (h exercises , Calculus. By 
Prof > Bernstein Mathemat cal statistics and 
hlathematcs of insurance. Theory of probabihties 
w Ih applicai ons By Prof O Toeplit* , Adranced 
(falculus Tlieory of invariants , Differential eqUa 
lions By Dr H Wey! Theory of functions j lute 
prat equal ons , Algebra , Survey of il e theory of 
EUptc, abel an and automorphic functions. By Or 
il von banden Descriptive geometry , Graphical 
methods of Appl ed Mathematics ByDr B Courant 
Determinants with appl cations to analytical Geo- 
metry , Calculus of variat ons. By Dr Schimmack 
Selecied chapters of maihematicnl didactics. ; ByDr 
Ru el n (mroduct on to the mathemat cal treatment 
of the natural sciences By Dr T loa Kirmdn , 
Meehan cs By Dr Hecke Definite integrals with 
appl cations , Theory of algebraic fields By Dr 
Bom Energetes Foundation* of malhemltical 
Pbyses By Prof £. WiecherttTheoryofpotentitli 
Geodesy, Tbermodynsfti cs By Prof w Vogt 
Vector analysis , Elecitodyoam e$ , Theoretical 
Dpt cs By Prof Prandil Scient fic fooodat ons of 
aenal fight Meehan cs of eoniioua By Prof 
Ambtonn Theory and use of asitonom cal insiru-*’ 
rnenis isitonom cal deittmmaiion 'of places Jfe 
"joa of least squares with applications By Dr P 
Heru K neiie iheow of gases , Elementary theory 
M numbers. Statistical mechan cs ByDr Made 
lung Theory of opii eal losttumenis By Dr 
Oenerallntroduetioa to Astronomy 
V ..Courses of lectures m higher Mathematcs a! 
Valet Un vers yr dunng the session tots 14 > total f 
number, 19 Wy Professor J Plerponl Theory of 
fuoctwns of a complex vat able , Modem analyt C 
geometry Theory of d fferential equations , Non 
eucl dean geometry By Prof P,.F Smith D fferen 
I al geometry . Cent nuous groups By Prof E \V 
uro vn Adtnnced Calculus and d fferent al eouatioAs , 
btat cs and dynamics J Advanced and theoreucal 
uynatnea . Period c nrb ts By Prof WB Longley . 
Integral equal ons Potent al theory and barmon c 
analysis By Prof \v A Wilson Theory offunc 
^11 of «al variables By Dr C M Coitwell 
finite groups By Dr D D.Leb Ad 
f Py ^ Neish Integra 

lOT 01 d fferent al equations , Synthet c protective 
geowtry By Dr E J Miles CalcDlus of variations 
By Ur J r Tracey , Analytic geometry 

importsnt rArsRs written 
B r.TIlK RESEARClffftiS WORKING UNDER THE 
UatVERStxy PlOFESSOR OF APPLIED 
r.\ n «. „ Mathematics 

mtiJoAlL 5 Datta “.On the motion of two 
»P di Id an lofin te 1 quid along the common axis 

W '' 

^oitriean Malhtmetieal 
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of revolution ' (.Bulletin of the Cafctiiia Italkvnaticei 
Societyt VoL 7, igi6). 

It IS Avell known that the prohlera of the motion of 
two spheres in an infinite I quid along the line joining 
their centres has been co npietely solved by various 
inxestieatorg. But/he corresponding problem for two 
spheroids or ellipsoids has remained unsolved up to 
now (the only previous writer to attempt it with some 
measure of success being Prof Karl Pearson* 

The object of Mr Dttla's piper is to show bow 
the problem can be solved m the case of ti#o sphe 
roids of revolul on ofxmii^ elliplicities, the motioo 
the solas being along their common axis of revolu 
lion The method Used IS one of continued nppnw 
matmn In Art r, the author investigates theap 
proximate formal expressions for the velocity potential 
and the current function. In Art 5, the first approxi- 
mation to the veloc ty potential is obtained ArL 3 
g ves two sets of algpbraic equal arts 'Irom which, 
by continued approximations, we can determine the 
necessary Constants and thus proceed to the com* 
plete solution In Art 4 the general values of Ihe 
constants are given 

(3) By Mr B Datia, "^On the non stationary stale 
ofheatinan ellipsoid" (Cuff of the'' C Valh Soe , 
Vol 8. toiy). ‘ . ^ 

The first writer, who attempted, with some success, 
the problem of the determination of the oon stationary 
slate of heat man eUipsmd wif/i rfirce auMtiar axes, 
was Matiueuf who showed how the probtem-conld 
be reduced to the solution of cettiin ordinary differ 
eoljal equations But he found these equations to be 
so unmanageable that he contented himself with ap 
proxiinaimg to their solutions for the special case of 
tLniUipmdofnvolatiof Prof C Niven improved 
upon the results of Maihieu in certa 0 respects in an 
interesting memoir, t entitled ‘On the condoc 100 of 
beat in ellipsoids of revolution ** 

Mr Datta's object is (1) to obtain, and improve 
npotf, the chief results of Prof Niven by using an 
cnticely different method, and (2) to show how this 
method can be applied' to the case of the ellipsoid 
with three unequal axes to obtain similar results wbicli 
are believed to be new 

, The paper consists of 17 articles Art 1 la the in 
troduction and Art 3 gives the preliminary remarks 
and definitions Ans 3— ts deal with the case of the 
ellipsoid of revolution and the remaining articles deal 
with the ellipso d of three unequal exes It may be 
notecf that, m Art 6^ Mr Datta points out a mistake 
m Prot Niven’s metaoir ^ 

(3) By Mr H Pj Banerjee vi ' On a generalised 
force function of Pamleve’s type " (Bull, of the C 
Math Sac, Vol 4 1915) ’ 

In most text bmlcs on Dynamics, the cntenoa for 
the sub lily of equilibrium of a particle at a point >s 
taken to be the existence of a maximum for the force 
fufiction at that point But this is wrong as has been 
pointed out by Prof Pamlevo-by a very simple ej. 
ample.} — 

— ! I 

• "On the motion of aphenOal and ellipsoidal 
bodies m fluid media” Part II, (Quarterly hiirnal of 
ifalhematies, VoP X\) - 

+ Cours de physique ntalhemalique, Ch IX 
V-Phn Trans, V q\ 171(1880) 

§ See Cem/frt /? chi/hs, t 1^6,1904 1 


Tbe object of Mr Bmerjee is chiefly to generahre 
Fainleve’s eximple as far as the present state of 
analysis permits About the end of ihe paper, he 
has also investigated some force-functions for which, f 
in ibe positions of stable equilibrium, the force has no 
d Simntial co-eflTcient and the force function is not 
maximum 

(4) By Mr H P Binerjee ‘‘On an application 
of the theory of function, to dynamics." (Bull cf 
the C ^ifath Sae,,\o\ 8,1917) • ' 

It IS generally assumed that, if the force acting bn 
a particle and the initial conditions are umqaely 
defined tbe position of tbe particle at my timers 
onquety determinate That this principle is not 
alsaays true, was first pointed out by Poisson m 1806 
by an cxampTr About 20 years ago, many examples, 
illastraiiog the failure of the principle, were given by 
Prof Patoleve • ‘ 

Tbe object of MC B-meijee is to give an example 
of a netc type show ng tbaf'^ for the same initial 
condit onS’ and for the same single valued finite and t 
continuous fofee, (1) there may be two possible 
positions of (he particle at a particular time and (2) 
the }>ariicle may lake b particular position an 'infinite ' 
Dumber of 1 me< altboufeh Ibe motion ts not pinodtc 
^S) *ByMr”N M Basu ‘On the motion of a 
perfectly elastic particle intide a given plane area 1 
under no extenfal forces” (Bull of the Ci Math Soft 
V «1 7 , 1916) ‘ ' 

Mr Basu ^ives the first ibsUlment of the results 
ofhis investigation of the londtiioDS under which a 
perfectly elastic particle must be projected inside a 
giveh pfarih area ID order that after a finite number 1 
of impacts from tbs’ boundary, it nay retrace its t 
path I "■ 

Tbe simplest case of this problem, 012, tbatua 
which (he given area It a square, was studied by two 
well known Hungarian mathematicians, Messrs ‘i‘ 
Ednig and brucs t Mr Basu settles the cases *of 
(WO other areas vtd, the equilateral triangle and the" 
tegular hexagon ' 

(6) By Mr N M Basu^ 'On the determination 
' of a rough surface on which a moving B^rticle may 
describe a prescribed path (Bull of theC Math Soe„ 
Vot 8. (9»7 r I V 

The object of Mr Basu is to show hOw the solution 
of tbe following problem can be made to depend on' 
tbe solution of an ordiHary lintar differential equa- 
tion _ ‘To find the wiig/r surface on which a moving 
parilah may aescribe a prescribed' curve.” 

A <very simple cate of this problem, via , that in 
which the surface is smooth and gravity the only exter 
nal force, was studied by the distinguished Belgian 
mathematician Catalan 4 ; 

That the ordinary dilTerential equation is generally ’ 
not soluble by quadratures should not''Surpnse us, 
liecaus^ as ts well known, the motion of a particle On 
a rough surface has been shown to be determinable 
by quadratures m only a sraall number of cases } How- 

• "Lecons snr la theorie analytique des equations 
diflereniielies,” 1897 

t * Movement d an point abandoane a I mlerieur ' 
duo exAin' .(Rendiconti del Ctrcolo tnalemaiico dt 
iWerwv, Vol 36, 191J) , 

^ *^ur uae problems de mecanique ’’ { Journal at 
21 alhemattquts,Ser\es 1, Vol II) ^ 

i See p 507 of Prof Siackel’s article on dyoatnics 
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ever, Mr Basu g"** 

li deierminible by quadratures. „ , , 

(7) By Mr S C Dhar ■ Oi the vibrations of 
a membrane whose boundary is an obi qoe praraHeJo 

Tbe object of Mr Dhar is to mvesligate the v bra 
‘ tions of a membrane bounded by an ehltqut paralleio- 
gram The method used is based on the theory of 
in8mte determ nants as developed in recent limes by 
n. Pioneare, Professor Helge von Koch and many 
others. All the results obtained by the author are 
believed to be new, no previous writer having met with 
anv success m investigating the vibrat ons 

<8) By Mr S G. Dhar “On some new theorems 

relating to the geometry of masses” 

The moments of a mass system of degrees higher 
than the second were first carefully stud ed by Theodor 
Rey, who, m two famous papers,! lormnlated and 

nroved a number of general theorems 

The obiecl of Mr. Dhar is to investigate, with refer 
ence to such mom*n‘s. equivalent points corresponding 
to (l) an ell ptie area and (2) an ell psmdil volume 

AH the results obtained by Mr. Dhar are believed 

to be new. as the previous writers! whoconsdered 
the question of the equivalence ot special mass sys 
temf w th refetence to hisher moments, studied only 

'o. .1. ...or 

.Riti’i method for fiodmg tbe vibration frequencies of 

««of a method, tbe germs of wh ch arj foii^ in 
Lori Rayleig**’* *** 

"flnsffieiibLopr.v,ou,\riter h« nppl.ed 

iK e meAod to deierm ne the vibration fr^oeneies 
if Kei?As«neous strings or membranes, altboogh the 
®.H,J^fias found applications to numerous mher 
by runny tncUditig R.w him 

considered the vibrations of plates, ^ 

E H Uve. who sKdied the theory of tides, Prof 

t rol* By D«u” *:0n the equilibrium of « 

T.'sp?'S S5d nSf '“ppn™ 'V‘ 

In ,1. -E.PTClPp.a" I"' 

ichallen ,._,,oA hbhere hlomente ernes Massen 

iJSS"*, vpi T ^ 

ySoftbetamejourn . ‘Some theorems m 

‘ rj /.OTe'entatioo by the cneUiod of 

S'S™pJ«“.- 

vrf If"*.™ ■3! 

of enoal mass, pl'«“ ® ‘ A pther accord ng to the 

s ^r,”/rSS 


hdy mathematician, Mrs A. G. KerVhoveo Wythoff, 
a^w special positions of eqj librium have beep m.. 
vest gated for four or more particles, placed on the 
inner surface of sphere and mutually repelling each 
other accord ng to the mth power of the distance. 

thecomplete classification of all the posit ons of equi 

Ibnum being considered by Mrs KerUhoven 
Wyth^to be too difficult to be attempted by her 
Theobtectof Mr.H DatU is <i) to giveoHfhe 
pos tions of equilibrium for m“l, »« for the law of 
direct distance, and (2) to investigate, for the other 
values of m a number of positions whicn Jiavenot 
been considered by Mrs KerUhoven Wjrthoft a 
c{nD{de(e classification of all the positions for these 
values of m, being found by Mr. Datta to be almost 
impossible in the present stale of analysis , — — 

The question of stab lity has also been considered 
by Mr Dana on the basis of the theory of the maxima 
and miDima of a function of several ranables^ 

fii) By Mr I C Chowdhury • TOn the polea ^ 
tials ^ sdid semi ellipsoids of ramble densities." 

Id fairly recent times, Jhe potentials of complete 
solid ellipsoids of variable densities have been d s 
cussed by many investigators, including Sir F. W 
Dyson,* Prof Hobson + RouthJ, Prof Prasad} and 
Prof Appeler Bit tbe case of rrm> ellipsoids has 
not up to Ibis time been treated by any writer , Mr 
Chowdhury’s object is to study this case 

Tbe paper is divided into two parts The first 
pandeals wih semi-el) pseids of revolution and the 
second part deals with semi ellipsoids of li'tt Kiujudl j 


Names of those lecturers who are 
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Dr H F BaVer, F R S, Dr T.J PA BroraVicK 
F R $4 H \V Richmond, F R d., G H Haidy, 
F R S. J E LiHleweod. F. R. S. J. H Grace, 
F R S , G, T Bennei. F R S , Dr E W. Barnes. 
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O Birtwistle {Pembroke), J F Cameron (GonviUe 
aodCaius) W G Dell (Ttnty HalI),tG B. Shirres 
(Trinity Hall), P C Gaul (Trinity HiU), 

■ of equal mass, placed on the inner surface of a sphere 
and mutually repelling each aiher accord ng to the 
with power of the distance ’’ (A. Archit/v. IF, VoL 9, 
igio) 

• QaarUrl^Jeurnal of Malhimalict Vol af, >89* 

t of the t 4 or^H iUthimatical SocitlJli 

Ved tjiBoy. 

XPhil rro«,Vol j86. 1895 /- 

S Muten^er of itallttnialtct Vol 30, igoi 
•• Rndiconti del Ctrtalg IfatJiematico rfi Palernt^i 
Vol S6.1913 . 
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• Although this young lecturer has not written 
any research paper, he is a n’t" "f nromic* . 


ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY* 


O UR actions, ’ooth organic and fuoctton- 
J^al, ore suWect 'to the conditions of 
■ Time and Space. History is concern- 
ed chiefly with wliat relates to time, and 
Geography with space. It is Inferable, 
therefore, that Geography is not to be neg- 
lected to the extent that it is now. The 
•marked ditference between the discovery of 
a copper-plate-or ^stone inscription and 
■that of America may, tn'one way, serve to 
'illustrate the basic distinction ofGeogra- 
phy and History. Only, notil recently, the 
lact that Geography deals with man, with 
reference to bis environment, used to be 
disregarded everywhere and, as a resnlt. 
Geographical study became, for some time, 
another name for a mere inventory of 
cities, villages, capes, pemnsulas and so 
forth. Then followed a period when Physi- 
cal Geography oceopied the entire sphere 
of Geography, in the study of which 
stress was Ityd upon Geography in rela- 
tion only to Astronomy and CJeology. 
Even then, the vital interrelation of 
man -with his physic.al sarroaodiogs 
seemed to have escaped the attention of 
those to whom the sahject of Geography 
was ohc of passionate interest and who 
immensely contrihated to the extension of 
Geographical Science. Let ns trace, there- 
fore, to facilitate understanding, the broad 
steps which led to the present high posi- 
tion now claimed by the snhject. 

* A Itctarc dclirercj At tb: Ha!! ef the Cokutta 
Uslrenity Isttitute ou Fodiy, tbs 4lb ^wiiBArj. 
aedrf tbs pmiJsacy of tbs Iloa^bls tbs^lCsCh«n- 
eslloT. Tbs tassliav wa* coateacJ bj Trot D. N. 
Mallick, • ■' 


Herodotus is commonly known as the 
father of History; but to call him the father 
of Geography would have been still more 
appropnate, inasmuch as be was more of a 
traveller than of a historian. With the dis- 
covery and exploration of varions conntrita 
is associated the (gradual expansion of uni- 
versal Geographical knowledge. Of ex- 
tremely ancient times, the literary rcc*ord of 
the Indo-Aryans, such as the Rig VedA, 
makes (reqoeot mention of their nliwly 
acqnired countries and places which have 
snpplied the (yeographica! data to 
the modern inquirers of the subject. 
Thus, the migration of various races in 
ancient times must have coatributed not a 
little to the widening of the scope of Geo- 
graphical Science as a whole. Likewise, 
also, the great conquering expeditions Of 
the heroes of the ancient world had the 
resnlt of removing the physical barriers 
which had separated thedifTcrent branches 
ofthe human race in p>erpetual ignorance 
of one another. In this connection, how- 
ever, it may he said that the campaign of 
Alexander, hy which he opened, for the first 
time, the high roads of Asia to Europe, 
has a special significance to all earnest 
students of Geography. Alexander, in fact, 
held no befori all Europe an unforeseen 
map ofthe raystcrions land of Asia. Simi- 
larly, Julius Crejar acquired and dissemi- 
nated the Geographical knowledge of 
several countnes which he conquer^ and 
over which liis surerainty was established. 

As is well known to every student of 
Indian History, the discovery of the Khai- 
ber Pass or the W’estem Gale of India 
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pro7fd to be the antecedent of manure, 
markable changes which have, ever since, 
ROverned the polilicallile of India Besides 
conquest, there was still another way, not 
totally uissimilar in kind, b> which the 
progress of Geography used to be made 
Some adventurous people, inspired with 
an ambition of commercial expansion sail 
ed at random and discovered new lands 
beyond their seas and thus tlicir voyages 
were accompanied by the tnchiston Of their 
descriptive accounts in the Geography of 
the world The whole western world was, 
it IS well known, taken by surprise at the 
signal discovery of America by Columbus 
The subsequent growth of the New World 
and its present rank among the countries 
of the world are, however, too familiar to 
be enlarged upon'Iiere ^ In a similar way 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by 
Bartholomew Dias and the circumoaviga 
jtiQo of the world hj Magelon marked an 
altogether new cram the development of 
(Geography In this connection also the 
jiiscovcry of the seft route to India by 
Vasco de>Gama, although a matter of com 
‘toon knowledge, deserves mention Then 
flgaio, the contnbutioa of religious devo 
tion/wbicb sedulously fostered pilgrimages 
to sacred places, should be reckoned at its 
true valne This medieval sentiment by 
encouraging distant travels for religious 
obiects, led to the broadening of the m 
tcliectual And physical bonzon of a con 
Bidcrablc portion of the human race The 
crusades also gave a mighty incentive to 
the restless adventurous spint of the 
European race which, being fostered by 
Mliohtcned rulers resulted m the epoch 
^kine Geographical discoveries of the 
fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries 
®‘ Xoad survey of the world being thus 
made, men s mmds were natorallj turned 
^ something still higher than the mere 
dMCnpttvc ifecouots The result was the 

gar^lh oflhmate on a eouotrr, oad the 
wanuK OP jgjg the course of 

hrnneh of Geography, Galileo oflered 
to°the roundness of the earth As 
a ?on^quen«; however, his earnest search 
for tmth unfortunately, was treated as a 
for tmtn, u , ^ j fa detachment from 

SriSS hud Suaht oboul hsuaner. 
?Sf.mpns«iment. Newtou, a great po. 


neer of science, m subsequent times tlis* 
covered the laws of {'rnv itation Evi 
ilently, therclorc, the relation of Astrono- 
my to Geography was established on a 
firm basis So also were Geology and 
Physics, which were brought into closer 
relationship with one another Geography 
in this way, cami to be regarded as a mere 
saence— nothing more, nothing less 

The Basis of Modern Geography — 
Geographers, at this stage of the develop- 
ment of their subject, were almost wholly 
occupied with diseovenng the laws of 
physical phenomena , the place of man 
therein still, however, escaped their obser 
vation or course, there might then have 
been the likelihood of a query reduable to 
something like this The earth rotates , 
but what does it really matter to man ? 
Just at that time Darwin a born Natura- 
list made a tour m various places, collect- 
log and bringing to light a considerable 
number of anthropological facts with a 
view to the establishment of hia own 
theory of Evolution and Natural Selection. 
As the subject was progressing, it became 
evident to scholars that there existed, 
without doubt, an undeniable co-ordiaA* 
tioii between Physieal Geography and 
human civilisation On the Geographical 
position of a country depends its tempera 
tnre, and on its temperature depends the 
distribution of forests, the mineral wealth 
and vegetable life in the country, the 
essentials of man’s livehboodf commerce 
and industry, which are, again, produc- 
tive of tliose forces which are at work 
in mamtainiog the very pulsations of the 
bfe of the present-day world This in its 
taro, led to the origin and growth of what 
IS knowo ns bconomic or Commercial Geo- 
graphy More recently, the specific import 
a^e ofGeography ns a great subjetn has 
been well recognised la more than one 
way, for example m the creation of Geo- 
graphical Societies, with the object of ex- 
ploration and research, in all the great 
«ntres of the world, such as London, 
Pari« Berlin and Edinburgh in the cooti 
nual increase of the number of the memb*r3 
lu these associations, in the unsatisfiable 
demand for statistical and other maps cs 
pecially m the present time of war, and the 
large space which is given to Geographical 
arucles by importantpenodicals laEnrope 
The geographers ofthe present day are 
uuMly engaged fo solving the problems, 
ana la mapping out prefects, as to how a 
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new land can best be reduced to civilised 
uses and a new path of progress disclosed 
Bnt though much has been achieved, a 
great deal still remains to be done in all 
the various lines of research affiliated with 
this branch of human Knowledge Many 
lands are yet to be discovered, many 
tracks are yet to be beaten on the face of 
the earth Remote parts in the heart of 
Asia, Africa and South America are yet lying 
hidden from the sight of man, which, it is 
greatly to be hoped, enthusiastic workers 
will be prompted to explore The present 
day geographer, it may be said in general 
terms, nndertnkes to study a country from 
several cardinal points of view, such as 
those of Geology, Biology and Anthropo- 
logy There is, thus, evidently a vast 
amount of work with which a Geographer of 
the presentrday has to contend , but never 
theless the subject still occupies a some 
what inferior position, particularly m our 
Indian Um\ crsities In the Gottingen Uni- 
versity, however, one may even be admit 
ted to the Doctor’s degree in Geography 
alone As regards the examination for 
t^e degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Prof 
A Wagner wntes as to Gottingen ‘ Geo 
graphy has the same position and value 
as all the other subjects m the pbtlosopbi 
cal branch, —Languages, History, Arcboiolo 
gy,A!athcmatics, Physics, Geology May 
we not, assured of the sympathy ana 
support of our learned president today, 
patiently await the inclusion of Geo- 
graphy in the curricula of our higher 
classes in the University 

Definition of Geography —Let ns now 
look to the dehmtion of Geography, which 
will also bring into prominence its present 
tendencies Originally, Geography used to 
w defined in some such way as this — 
Geography is the descnplion of the surface 
of the earth But certainly, a new 
definition, m view of the new conception 
of Geography, must supersede the ola one 
and should rather take the following form 
Geography is the description of the earth 
m Its relation to man Robert Mill, the 
great anthonty on the subject, gives the 
following definition » — Geography is the 
exact and organised knowledge of thcdis 
tnbntion of pbenometin on the surface of 
the earth, eulminnting in the explanation 
of the interaction ot man with ins texres 
trial environment” (Geographical Pnn 
ciples and Progress) , 

Divisions Geo,grnphy— Modem Gco- 

23^9 


graphy has been divided mainly into six 
branches They haie ansen chiefly from 
the study of Geogtaph^ m the light of 
some particular science These brances^ 
arc — 

(1) Mathematical Geography — This 
determines the state and mcasnrement of 
the surface of the earth Surveying and 
map making come under its scope It also 
ascertains the relation of the earth with 
other planets, the period of tides, and so 
on 

(2) Physical Geography —It describes 
the various changes which take place 
on the earth, in the air and the at- 
mosphere Through the study of this 
branch of Geography, one can understand 
how a land goes down into the sea, bow 
another rises up from its bosom, why the 
earthquake takes place, how some portion 
of the earth bulges out in the shape of a 
hill, bow a desert comes into existence, 
how a forest grows, ^ where there is. 
possibility of a vegetation area, how a 
mine is discovered end so forth The 
progress, the prospenty and the type of 
civilization of w biCQ any nation is afl ex. 
pooent, are^intimately and inseparably 
connected with its working capacity ana 
the influence of its Geographical environ 
ment It is therefore, of vital importance 
to try to understand the real nature of 
what this geographical environment im- 
plies The aboriginal races inhabiting 
Australia and Africa still occupy the low- 
est level m the scale of civilisation “Fill 
mg their bellies' for which no great exer- 
tion Js necessary, — for food is easily avail- 
able and procurable, — entirely fills up their 
existence In India, the cultivation of soil 
has been deemed sufficient to satisfy the 
physical needs of the body , consequently 
we have neglected to make exertions to 
explore its mines of mineral wealth, and 
thus commerce and trade have been placed 
ot a discount 

(3) Biological Geography ~k\\ vane 
ties of animals cover the surface of the 
earth This section of Geography deter- 
mines the distribution of these animals 
and the cause of their distribution over 
certain areas of the w oild The principles 
which can be derived from the facts of 
Physical Geography apply in general to 
the Science of animal and vegetable life 
Biological Geography also eiplams, as 
far ns possible, the stages of thecosmo- * 
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goiiy right down to the present stile ot 
the organic world 

( 4 .) 4nthropo/og'ica/ G e o £• r fl p hf 
Man’s 'position among the animals is 
certainly the highest He holds sniy 
over the whole animal kingdom through 
the excellence both of his 1 nowledgc and 
hts mtclVgeoce Man his also suweded, 
in many respects, through the /ipphcat'O^ 
of rugentes, in improimg the dif^reiit 
species of animals and plants Then 

aeain. by a network of irrigation, he now 
e^rts lus complete mnuence upon nature 

Moreover, he brings under Ins entire 
control, through engineering and other 
mechanical aids waste Hnds the rivers 
seas and mountains in order to facilitate 
hit w av to progress It is also the function 
. 5fthisLpaVtm*nt of Geography to deter 
mine the distribution of peopl-s and tlieir 
Sbal movements and also the ascending 
scales of civilisation 

(5) PoUiic'il Geogrnphy When a 
■otoSe bv 1 constint raw ot dttelop 

HOP in rertain (lunrMra of the world 
tile laad ab'* belonge to them comes 
to be reBanled- as a mobticitlj seporole 

■‘Seerr"’te‘sp}eV°t;"m''“"n 'I'he 


political significance of ports and 
the sources of the strength of kingdoms 
and empires History, as is well known, 
has in the mam. to deal with the ancient 
political dynasties, with relation to the 
then condition of the country and the 
people inhabiting that land at that t'hie 
(6) Economic Geognphr —With 
development of civilisation have evolved 
twoi im.iortiiit factora— ‘rade and com 
men. Some merchandise is aiaiKbie m 
one country which is «circcin aiiothep 
hence, of course, to keep pact with the 
mar..h of progress, nations haveuaturally 
to exchange th‘ir respective commodities 
It is through the help of this branch of 
Geography that one' can gather informa 
tion relating to the products, exports, 
imports trade and commerce of all the 
countries of the world Pursuing the 
wholesome tracks of Economics a people 
formsa nationallife domesticates nnimal* 
nnd birds improves the cultivation of 
plants, recovers the mineral wealth from 
inside the earth Its'ems evident, ther' 
fore that the nations of the world an. all 
deoendent upon one anotlierfor their venv 
existence Indeel we mav take it tiiat la 
a lerv real sense there have alreadj sprung 
up amongst all the nations of the world a 
universal brotherhood and co operation 
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The Intcni)«dtate<(B^ of divided control is so cidh 
B cnlly calculated to produce public irntation that 
It would, m mj opinion, be far safer to take tbi} step 
at the onts't Tnat course, however, is *pe lallj- 
reiected in tbe tecint pTOoouuctuisntof the ‘^etreiary 
ofStale;so it does not, therefore, come wiihis the 
scope of these notes to discuss it *' 

Ic wHI thns be seen that even la Mr Curtis* opioion 
the lOtroductiOu of lull respoasible ^oreromeut at 
once i? the best course but tc considers hicn&eU pte 
eluded bj the terms of Mr Montagus arxiuacenient 
from coftsidtting such a sebtrtt'. It seems to us that 
too iDueh has been made b; Air Curtis ol ihe training 
of electorates The various departments of Gortm 
went Bfc not separated from one another hj eenter- 
tftjht compaftmeots, in fact thej are interrelated, 
and questions of finance etc, which present a 
difficult/ when considered in relation to psrticalar 
branches of the admiaistration, ar; capable of com 
pat^twly easy solnuoa when considered in view 
of the requirements of the adniiuisiratloo ni a whole 
Tbetraining of electorates in some dtpartments of 

f iublic adimnistrat'oa does not differ Iroiu the train 
ng in other departments . it may and should proceed 

¥ ir« passa in all the b*ancbes of administration 
be most valuable part of the trainiog, m the 
opinion of Mr Cnrtis. is the foruation of the 
habit of obeying rnlers lo the general interest, and 
the cuUivatHia of this habit of iniod Is likely to pro 
ceed alt the better in the Utter case ToquoteAlr 
Cnrtis himself * The public wi 1 do well to distrust 
argnmeots directed to prove that a thing obviously 
dictated by common sense cannot be done t have 
beacd the most experienced potiliciaas demonstrate 
that the Union of SoatU Africa was impossible. I 
have seen it accomplished The truth is that in all 
such matters the difficnhies li*, not u imcnutable 
facts, but rather tti the minds and hearts of men, 
which can be chaoeed, and need bot the courage of 
a leader to change them ” flow true tins is will be 
understood by refernog to the case < f the Pbilippioes, 
which were even less fitted for self government than 
India, and are now well on the way to foil respon<ib'e 
Govetament 

Devolution of power by compsrtuienl*, beginning 
with sanitation and pTimaTy education in itgard 
to whiib, in Alf Cnrtis’ own opioioo. Government 
has left so ranch iindoae, and which require imme- 
diate and heavy taxation nnl‘‘ss the top-heavy srsteoi 
ol Govermneot, by which so large n part of the 
revenues is drained m aiaiutainiug a highiv paid 
ibreign machinery .of adiuimstratioa. civil and 
military, is modified (for which no proposal has 
been fotoinlated) is bound lo be unpopular and 
share the fate of Lord Ripon a experiment, hampered 
by* esecesstve ontside control and poverty offuods 
The Damocles' sword hanginq over the beads of the 
State GoTernmeats, by wbicb the slender powers 
vested in them will be liable to be withdrawn at the 
end u( seven years, will itself act as a damper The 
right to make mistakes atfd learn from them is an 
essential element of self government, hot the Slate 
Governments will continne la statu papiIUri^ and 
after the enthasiasm for justice nod freedom called 
forth by the present war, subsidire Ihev will be snb 
j^cled to criticism by a coesmissipn which may aot 
share the enthusiasm which now sctnatts the British 
Goverem^t and the result may be a decided set 
back, with the stigma of failure branded on us fur 
ever 

For further coniraents pn the scheme the reader 
®*5 be teftmd to the '‘notes in recent iseues of this 


magazine Me proceed to make a few extracts with 
which we are in entire agreement 

'Tor the present 1 believe there is nothing to be 
gained EiV the artificial forcing of an Imperial patrio* 
tistn tintd a trae Indian patnutism has become 
conscious in Ibe life and soul bf this people Cnltivate 
that, give It scope for expression, and above all, a 
field for esereue , and one day the greater lore of 
the greater ciunniou wealth wilt be found to have 
come without obiervatioo. With educatoi lodtaos 
this may be sooner than we now dteam, iftbey be 
but given tieir place in tbe supreme councils of this 
world commonwealth to which II ey are entitled, 
and from which indeed they cannot betpnred" 
‘England cannot always provide these benefits 
{order, jnsiice ttc,] for India without fatally cn 
leebling the c! aroeter of her people Neither ma 
(erisl equipment nor even the enforcement of peace 
and jnstKe between man and man, are ends m 
themselves Tb*y are hardly means They are 
rather the b*ginnings of means The end is sTmply 
thechvracter of the people, which is formed in the 
process of adjusting their relations to eaeh other ** 
“The idea that electorates can be trained for the 
discharge of political functions in the narrow sphere 
ol district, village and town administraiioa is m my 
judgment a pure i|Ia«ioa Mbatever tbe textbooks 
may say they were not so irainctl in Enstaad LiVe 
theliver IQ the hainao body, local autboritiet are tbe 
least ajtisfti.tory organs lo tbe body politic The 
details with winch they deal, do not, nahappily, 
attract and evoke the best tnlent, either la eaniBi< 
stratioas or la eUetorate* The best men do ao\ in 
practice come forward for election It iselsoaoton 
oas that ID all couatnes a lamectably small proper 
tioo of electors record tbcir votes at the poll I have 
seen tbecoaditiun oHocalbodiej in India adduced as 
conclusive proof of toe labereat aofitness of ladiaas 
(or aay form of responsible goveraneat Well, alt I 
can eay is that if a political student were to test tbe 
capacity of Ain*ncans for self government simply 
by a study of their local aad municipal bodies, be 
would lofalliblr come to tbe conclusion that here was 
u people incapable of governing thcm>elres 

[Kelernng lO the eketloo rules framed by Govern 
meat) * Educated Indians are aceastd of setking an 
oligarchy under tbe guise of self government Uere, 
■a a law OJade by ourselrev, tbe image of oligarchy 
was stamped on the system This iron limication [in 
tbe choice of voters] is eaoiiqfa to show how IiUle the 
fuudameatal problem of developtug electorates figured 
in the minds ol'tliose wfio el'afiorateif this travesty of 
■au electoral system it is plain that, so far as tbe 
legislaUvecoDDCils are coi cerned, th' so called repre 
sentatire system IS a sham ’ 

"Avoid, if you possibly can, separate constituencies 
based on religions divi<ions More than anything 
else, they will hamper and delay the development ol 
responsible governineut la India Proportional repre 
sentatioi is the obvious remedv The concession of 
this principle wlieu clectoraljo<titutions were loangu 
rated a few years ago, is the greatest blander ever 
committed by the hriiish govemcieot <n India I 
hrtievt that, it this piincipSt is perpetuated, we shall 
have saddled Indi-t with a new system of caste whi b 
willcat every year more deeply intoherllfe. So long 
as It remains, India will never attain to toe unity 
of Kationbood The longer it remaior, tie more 
diQk.uIt will It l»c to uproot, till lu the end it w ill only 
be eradicated at the cost of civil war To enable 
ludiM to achieve Nationhood Is tbe lru*t laid ou us { ’’ 
and >a cocc'dipg the establishment of eoniinnoal 
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With tfafi ^Qtfcors’ stattmeot (Lat aambtr oTcbiU 
ren in the Tillage is tuo small ‘ the presence of onlj 
^61 cbildrtQ below the s^e of sixteen in 111 bouse 
holds {of which tlie r llsge ta composed! rep eseals a 
Tery nnsatisfactorr state of affair* making one 
inspect that population has reached almost a stn 
tiooary condition, if it is oot actually declioing ' 
Detween tbejtwo erils one would oot probably be«i 
tate to prefer a stationary population and ecen for a 
Uroe a declining birth rate, to a stare ng peasantry 
One other important point de*ertea speaa! notice 
There is a eery widespread belief that but for their 
debts Indian ngncnlcansta wuold be in a more or 
less Eolreut condition The Co osierative Credit and 
other analogous nioTcnienta are largely based on such 
essnmptions Bat tbe present enquiry fairfy bnocLs 
the belief on the head The difEculties of Indian culti 
Tutors do not appear to becabable of sneb easy sola 
tion la this particular case most of (be Tiilagera 
were found to be bearily bnrdenrd with debts Bat 
the reraoTal of cTen the entire rna<s ol indebtedness 
from'tbeir shoalders, tbe enquiry shows, would not 
put the majority of the cultiTStiog families la tbe 
Tillage in a solrent conditioi) able to pay tbeir way, 
though of course it wonld lead to a slight amprore 
metit of their piisilioa ' i \0 less than 3S families or 
more than half of those in the Tillage, tbcnutboia 
fcmarl ‘arein an cosoand ecociornic posatioa, ereo 
indepeudent of the question of debt. * 

The causes underlying this distre<siog state of 
stTairs are in tbe aatnors opinion, partly sjcial, ao<J 
partly agtiealtural ‘ The social cause is (be costuai 
of ndlesaty diriding Uod, and not merely dividing it 
but dividing It la sueb a way as to lead (o tbe worst 
l>o«sible result, that is to say, to fragmentation into 
as Immense number of extraordinarily small piece* 
wfaicb results la much economic waste and hinders 
imprOTenicot As a remedy for this state of thing* 
which must be stopped if stir ptoeress at all is to be 
made towards a sounder rillage tiie the authors sug 
gest Tanoue (eotatire m<ature 8 „sueh as tbe passing 
oj legislatioa (at first p(rinis<ire aod subsequently 
prohibitire! prereuting the tubdirtsioit of land re- 
striping etc ' 

‘The secon ] sital cause of the prc'eut unsntisfac 
tory state of affairs iS the stationary condition of 
aKricultore (here is a little eridence of prugres'ive 
agriculture, ” though enltiTatiou might to masy eases 
be considerably improTed wilhool any sobstaolnl 
increase ofexpeuditure, simply by belter organisation 
of labour ami co-ordmaliuu of w ork 

Tor other subsidiary rau'es iliseussn) by (be 
authors we may lefcr the render latcrexted to the suli- 
ject to p 133 ol the book itself 

2 InCIAN CtRRE^C\ AM»I>V^Kl^C I’rOBLFMS fi} 

J/ / Tiinnuif Z? Can, Bjr jl fa i, 
and K r Shah, 1) J, U Se (leiJ) Baroi 
Ltrc ruiltthtJ jlterrrr Ramehandra CoTi'r/ 
»2r* Son, Bori}a\ 

We haTC liere an eroineoily readable book on tbe 
subject ol Indiao Currency and Banking Tbe authors 
base tried their best to make the book coirprthea 
Sire, so as to inelode cot only the h story and present 
organisation of (.urreR'-y ami Backing la India ^t 
also n di*cnsiioa uo^ihe general pnccipies of the 
subject What Is eTca more commrcdatle, tleybaTC 
Intd to keep atoul frqn all party coutroTrrs es, 
though the preserration of an attitude of stnet 
neutrality bss naturally been cstrercclT dilScalt 
reganliog a sysf"" •rK-s on.n«r»,« a.Km an 


sridely and are so freely espres'ed StifEcc it to say 
that where they hare succumbed to the temptation, 
their Tiews do uot diiTer materially from those of the 
orthodox schonl of lodtaa economists The anthors’ 
atUfopt to deal with a great variety of sflbjects in a 
small Tolnme of f^s than 300 pp has resulted in 
orercrorrdiog aad a rather perfunctory di^cossion of 
some of the problems But tor this defect fur which 
tbeir de<tre to publish the book lu a handy form iS 
probably responsible ite hare little to say against 
them An interesting feature of the book is the ap 
peetdie where about twenty five pages.bave been 
deroted to a Draft Indian Currency Act {on gold 
basi«) which the authors have jointly drawn up 

3 iNDiisr^iAL DkCLiNE IN Iscti, i_y Bata- 
knthna,m A , Pro/etsor of Economics, Ou’ukuta 
UnurrsU^ Hardiiar Pp 40S 
The anlhorts afraid that in the coming meritable 
economic reoTganisatioa of the British Empire alter 
ibe war ]Q the direction of makuig it self supporting 
in tbe matter of the supply of all essentials of life, the 
special economic iotere*ts of India may be ignored or 
sacrificed by the Bciash and Colonial politicians , 
and that India may be relegated, as heretofore, if 
not to a larger extent to the position of a hewer of 
wood and drawer ot water for the ruling conutry aud 
tbe self gorerniog parts of the Linpire The policy of 
laisset taire pursued by the old school of British 
statesmen, has led to tbe rum of ancient Indian 
indnstries and to tbe gradual ruralisation and impO' 
vembmeot of th* country (StatisticJ are given ai^ 
opinions cited in support of this contention) Unless 
an immediate change be niade in the Government a 

F 'oticv and tbe cant of bee trade be given up as total 
y uosuiied to n depeodent country the ^ate of 
ludia IS sealed With every new gener&tioo hsr 
population w ill inereaee. p essnreupun the tod will 
become more and more a ute and the poverty and 
misery of the people will know no Iwuods The 
author * object 10 pnblisbiBJ the book is to bring to 
(be notice of the Indian pubi e and British statesuieo 
the present uusalisfactory economic condition of 
India nod to persuade the arbitrrs of her destiny lu 
the final settlement after the war to adopt a policy 
that will really conduce to the benefit of Inito. Mr 
Uaikiisboa IS not in favour ol imperial Preference if 
(bat means preference to the British and Colonial 
ludustries at ih* exjiense of Indian industri s India 
sbouldbarc fully fiscalantonomy and Protection Time 
IS ripe for these measures though political autonomy 
loav still be a <{ueslion of the far-off future. Tbe 
aullii r appeals to his countrymen to strike while tbe 
iron IS yet hot, if thev do not desire to lag behind in 
tberticT for material advancement for winch tbe 
whole wotl 1 u preparing The opportccity is unique, 
and IS not likely to recur for a long tune It it easy 
to see that .Mr Balkrisbna feels strongly on tbe 
matter and he has the power of carrying bis readers 
with blni 

4 MTSTSRits or \\ \R Lot\j PuhhshcJiy 
\fasrs G el Vuidy i Ranan ^ Co , Alalras 
Pp 46 Price 4 ant 

This ,s a rerr of of a very able address delivered by 
Sir Edward II llolJen Dart, Cl airman of the 
Lordou CilT and Midland Bank Ltd, to the share 
holders of the bank at tbeir annuB] general meeting 
hell on the 2Gtli January 1017 to explain the 
vartons laethoils being pursued by Cngiaod and 
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■re to b« torgMtolaUd on tbeir enferprue In io»I»ir 
tbii Tslcable ■ddrets aTsitalile in a biochnre form to 
the ef'ncaled ln<Ji»n pcblic \\e conimefid it bearlil; 
to tbe rotice oralldcii'iBg to learn tmuething more 
than nlat ort'iLar; cewipspera tell tliem about thn 
•Bpremtlj tntcrnlins enlject. 

« 5 Import Dixirs and N*tivk Statis It 

K S Dale, InJtrt Ci/y Pf jj 

V.hen the CoTernnient or India lerx* dntira apon 
iu1a,i[iipt.rtcd into India it. doea not cotianlt the 
Kirt hlalls , sud the goTC'nmentt ol lhe>e Siatea 
uie not allowed an; abare in the rertnuea dtrireil 
froci It cse duties, thongb tie burdep of the dniica 
fatla upon tbeir subjects no less than spon those of 
Ilntitb India, as the Goteromeiit ofludia irtaiiis ao 
refund on the portion of dutiable gooda eariusl for 
eonaamplinn into native temtorv In tbis amalt 
pamphlet Mr Date stives a trrj Incid esposniun of 
thit ericTance of tbeanbjeela nf native alaui ajrainat 
the bnttah Indian Government,, In thia matter juatiee 
>a elearlj on the aide of the native atatee and the 
Covernineot of India nn hardlj refuse to hand over 
(u them their share of the rerronea irltbout Ujioji 
itself under tbeefaarge of levjmx » computsorp eoo 
* tributlon from the native atatee fir ibe peareaad 
aeeoiil; cosnred to tfaein noder Btiiit'i anKraiotji 
r C UAVCajE* 


KRruvAstttTa’s UiiL (\ Not el) Pr 
(^anjra Cha'Urjtt Ttanihlti/run Iht rtagaU h 
JjAihinitthtran ^»y, 7rantl.s‘'r p/ ■•irfmi/j/j" 

Sti, Par 0* Ca, J'Miuf.'irt anJ PutlnHm 
Cermaliu iiai/JiiCf, CaUu/u /Virr fuaPufut 
The Kick has beea eeallr printed in bi 2 clear ttpe 
ObtlneC BBtlqtie laid paper ol poo>l rjaaltv This 
tranalaboB ul iJAnhIm Chandrae "knahnalianta a 
tWU* appeared aeilally la the “Modern Keview“ 
The reariera of the Hefi<» are, thrrvfwe alreadT 
asaarci>rilie<]a>litr ui the work ae I « di t>e clad to 
have It in book lortu Tl t atf k U eletr and htt itum 
anr cumbroHioeaf, maklrc ihe boi k talcreatiac 
trad ag 

Dnsitrs Ahn im Dittinc TatAtutm Pt 
Jllj/ir P D Pttu. IMS f^t'jrry) .Vrr / h 
t,fi Pt tS. PanmtOpt AUahxhaJ 

•This Ixwk has l>ronKh manir rJ.It/Mia wiihin 
> few einra Its value Is now eslnbluhed It eosi 

talom inanv otigiflal vievra and obsrrvatiinv liss,-f 

ttse not only ti» pfaellllooem, bnt to patirata na writ 

. The latter can refftilat* tteif dirt ncvotdtnc loin 
■tro«li''oa ce-nlanrtf lolt la the present edll>n a 
tbspter on d.abetea has hero newly ndd-d ^ 

Makatiii. 

GrRSt'ICtIt rATSlTAEtf* PMi l'^ti tjA/r 
P i GV/x-v. Pf a07 r,u, 

At li 

Tl... .. a trncdsti'n id a p pnUr 1 Jict sS Ir-oV 

.T. “IL .. ..f lirriraottaiOftce li» Am auanl t ..I 

who drsirr’irs NihKlI •* t-Alc hpv 1 o tbe 
ittsTiS ^ net ral >*l>rd Iw i TVnrner 

l«.“';‘ila hi IT ol 

larlhatnala. Ur is 10 br ToPcialUlatrM on t.s JUav 
tef.^ Marathi icadera umaika Jt setwa of 


rerclatioot of ibe Gertnan Secret ^Service Departtnent 
UisnltappyaRO of the limes that Marathi pabtisV 
era nre sun becoming alive tn the iKceaaity of pnb* 
iKbin;; informative booLa that reflect the spirU of the 
pusini; hour \Se aiiah more boots of this sort could 
be pub labed by entrrpririojt publishers There are 
many good books givit’p; pen pictuies of the world 
wi'e war that is now ragirg and Marathi publishers 
shouia issue trsnslalrona «>f inme of them \\ e might 
instance Philip Gibhi The Sool o[\\ar' asabook 
that tbonll be tranilated m Marathi 

‘Crrsnanicbe ratalvnntra' is more eogtoisini; than 
w* could rot leave the book 
ILI we hod turned to the last page The revrla. 
twns are truly sstnuodinc They bring hime 
viTidte to the Maratbi readeraliowhoniWy efficient 
the German • .y orjtanisatioti is and how Ur and 
wide the net is cast. • Dr Gratva who rccenllt was 
impiMonrd by tbe Cnplisli forapyingat Kosytli, tells 
the tale »tnhi>ut concealmeiit or hesitation from the 
day w^n he entered the 'spv schoril at Rerhn to the 
day when he fintlly left the service in di<siisl Troui 
w.i ‘iBieln the Enyliili 

esritement never flags the most eitravacunt Inven 
tlona ol Iwtioo are pnt to shame bv some ot the aelnat 
events ol wbwh Ibe nulhor writes " Or Craves is an 

ObiI ‘ U ' waking for the Bnlish 

'?i'’’. *’■* book art Isitifd In 

J.niL« f7 ^ *'’* "if Maeliiue The 

6 V Artb, m a * 

UlJASATI 

H'SslM-Sr"”— 

(.uin'.Hru 

r.;'w.v;ru’ i.v f 

rorma olV*"ar.,„‘ o*" Tw .®'!. .‘I’l* 


oava **** **rr*v«» tl Ibe \al«h 
bis pen with ^onal*^ ImiIuT’^bS” r 7,*'’ 

asebaroiiPgGB;.rai...llrBU^‘‘ •'I’'"? 
ufewat ifsde tu Lis II, i ^i” ‘““I *• was a matter 
siJst bin as os,. • Itrary friends to coo 

trintit Mibtals and k7l‘ tuiial 
tthile i lowiia 11 ., ..!“ fin 1 a p’ace tLvre. 

U-iarall r«I7wl.o wr! "rll known 

“ Hindi or \faj Utidea 

la Hind, or H-sHnstrfr /ud't 7“?"'’ •'»»>« P-»* 
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direct appeal to fit* render Bwides. tliey are free 
fromcomplexily oHdeas or expressions, anti feenee— 
bis style too being Simple— hardly any reader finds 
any difficulty in understanding wliat he means to say 
Malaban. though he belongs to the modera period, 
wts more a represeutatire of the elassicai or oM 
period ; like the clpouents of the period of tran*i 
tion, Dalpttram anJ NarmadasbanVsr, liehad neither 
parted wholly with the old, nor identified himself 
complcttly with the new school of verse bteratare in 
GojaratL All the same he his secured a niche— miy be 
a small or an humble one— m tl e tempt* of fame, and 
no one whocnrtempUtes orstudies UDjirati p>ctry 
can afford t > Ignore Ills cliims or keep ih-m in the 
bicSgrouud Aco refi/irnist of his, who has estab 
bvhed his claims to even a higher pedestal than 
hlalaban's, has edited these poems and wntten an 
lutrodnction which at onee arrests the reoider’s at 
tension by tbc bild wav lU which he has expoouded 
hit subject, nrd defended his own views kbaliar 
dar’s attaek and dcfeuce are sure to meet with a 
roosiag reception at the hands of his Uiodii friends. 
We da not wish to enter here into the pros and coos of 
the questions di«eus«ed by hioi, hut we tio say t lat 
every reader ofGujarali poetry would consider him 
self well repaid the Ironhl* of reading his review 
VismiDottA r 1 r M * PsATimst 
tisTf^ ), eelMtJ iy Jffum S^rt Chkalataljt, 
frinltiatlhi I’l/aja PraTarf^l.i Prtnftn^ Pmt, 
AhmiJa^att, Cfofh bautiJ, /•/ Prtu At to 


This IS a collection of poems on Love composed by 
a Jama Ainni, who it seems did not tbiuk it quite 
proper to recite them lu bis Apasara (tempV) as that 
would not quite be in form there One of bis pupils, 
who found lolflce ^ them, hotveTcr, has giveu the 
arlectiotfa book forth 

Miftci Kasiila ane Bijivato (*rT^ 

Kii'nat^alalM Munsht, BA, 
LLJt , Adeocate, High Court, Bonha^, frinUd 
at tie Lady Northccte If in In Orphanage Press, 
Bambts Paper Cover pp ,tj-f Prsct fte o 

{^917) 

tvanairalal Munshi is oue of onr best story 
witters, abort aud long llii style u manly and vinie, 
his thoughts always sober, based on coinmou sense, 
and bts mode of narration “tiking*' Oie is neres 
*veary of reading his works Tins collecnoo of short 
stories, aitUouga some of them are those with which 
he began his literary career, is dehghtlul reading 
The lutetest ot the reader never flags, mid thehacnor 
that now and then ripples over tue apparent sober 
surface of a speech lendsacbarm to bis work, which 
SVC miss elsewhere 

Oq page 76 of the December (1917) nuniber of the 
Motleru hevicw, in culoma 2 fine d., (nsiead of * tone* 
Iy read ' lovely,'’ and tme 17, tasted of there” read 
■ then *• - 

K.W.J * 
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The Wotnen of Amenca. 

Witlyou kludlv permit me a wordiayourcotamns 
about an article leceutlr published hr you from the 
pen of Or Sudhindra Bose, on ' The Ameiicaa 
\\on)an ’ 1 regret to be eompe'Ied to s«y that 1 have 
seldom rtal a pub'ie ntterncee so ill informed, so 
onesided, so BjiiJeadinp, so cnjait to the womeo of s 
great nation. | am sure It ha* given real pain to 
ettrj t^abtr 0} yoar riteemed Rercetr whohoows 
Amervcju tSoniaubocd and AmeriCAn life as they 
tea Iy ate 

t am Legtith bylnrib, but f hare firvd m America 
for teventy years, inntarirall parts of the eountfr, 
Last, Vfest, horth tkm and Ceairsl, and under eir 
eumstaoees enabling me to btc’ime a'quainted with 
the reip'e of a'1 claise* nod in oearly all coalitions 
pf liie, and I wish to bear testimony that the attitude 
toward mamsg*, toward divotve and toward the 
relitionship between husbind nud wife, wt>i^*i Dr 
Pose psttrsyi IS not at alt the attitude of tiw great 
bijdy of the Amerkan piip'e I di not wish to 
chaige Dr Pose with ipteniiotfil mureprrteoiation , 
I only wish to ssv that if be has S'eu tiulv the side 
of Aire»ic«n b'e wheh he sets firth in his article, hit 
aequaiataSs'e lu this euuntry bst beva very limited 
aud wry naforlunste 

Of eoarse I do not nean (o clsiin that Ameneau 
soe.alor dJmestcl'tsH perfeet, by any means. It 


there any people in the vioild amODg whom social 
perfection is fouud ? Uofortunately there ar* men and 
women 10 this country who look upon the tnarriage 
Tclation without sufficient lerioniacss , and nho*e 
views oi divorce are incerScial nod deeply to be 
regretted There are motliers whose chief aim in seek 
lag mamige counectlors for their daughters istii 
seeurefor them wealth or high ttxia) position Of 
coarse this clait of persons is most talked about and 
most reported la the newspapers, because it is acaong 
them that domestic scandals chieSy arise But this 
elsis of persons does not represent the better Ameri* 
cao lite or by any means the msj ir part of American 
h(e These low and sordid views of marriige and 
divorce are Seeerely eijndemned by tSe hieter public 
tentimeDt of this country Easy divorce >t frowned 
BpMi evetrwhere among us ex*ept in our most fn 
volous and debused sttions of society The great 
miyiTitv of our laarruiges are not the result of an 
worthy s,.ljeaiiBg on the pin of m ichers, but are 
nsl^>as of real aff'ctl-jo entered into serwinsly and 
from jiaie and worthy mofircs The home la Anie 
riCa It oar most sacr*<l ies itntion i will not com 
pate Ai»er«a with India, but t wdl asy that I hare 
coasileraUe acquaintacce with coontri's of the West 
em world outside of rar owa, and I do nut believe 
there is among them all a singl* one where there 
esists a higher general nevrage of coufiJenee. trait, 
Cd-tity and atectioi between husbands and wires 
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aod betweea pareuta aud childc<a, than in thii coan« 
try Ojr domestic life na a nation IS not eTcrjwfaere 
all that we wish it to b* , but it is our most preciuoa 
possession, and the great majority u( Amertcans 
desire to gnard it abore eyerytluii!’ else 

i regret to say, that there rue circulated lo this 
country by enemies of Inlia and hy persons i"ooniit 
of lod an life or uusympalhetie with it, many reports 
about Iidian women and Irdiun homes and Indian 
domestic I fe that are false and eyd, and that tend to 
prcjud ce Americans against the Indiun people This 
IS unfottCnace It has ben luy priyilrge for many 
years to do whatever has lam within niy power to 
correct these erd repirts and thus do a I tile to 
create an increasing sympathy b tween onr ttio 
Countries 

Are not false and derogatory reports circnlated >n 
India about America as much to be regretted ns ancb 
reports circulated in America about India ? 

It has giTeo xM great satisfactioD to reo I in the 
September number of the Voderri RtTiete from ibe 
pen of An American ' an answer to t>r Bose t ariKle 
Tbe views there expressed 1 take pteasare >o com 
mending to the Indian people They represent with 
fairuesBand with esseutialjust ce the real Am ricAn 
^Soman 

N*w York Kot 1917 J T SuxosaLAVD 

* Underitanrling Amcnca 

It has been my coastaot endenvnr t>t neatly 
'^fteeo yean that I have been in tbe boated States to 
nake as careful a study of American coudiiiuos as 
possible As a resale of this ituiy I have become 
no ardent admirer of all that is best, noblest aod 
grandMt la the (iC; of the Am«(ieea people I am 
not, bowcTer, be iC noted, bliad to their fanlts 
beeagse they exist 

From the Sepietaber oomber of tbe Uodtin 
Seticw lust to band, t see that a corre<pondent 
ttoder the pseudonym oi Ao American baa 
accpsed me of beiug a foreigoer ’ Tbat is • 
wonderful piece of illomioatiua I Let me hasten 
to Assure him that 1 am as loyal and pstriocic 
an American citisen as Boy Thoggh I did not come 
here with, bis ancestors ‘ two hundred aod lurty 
years ago ’ I hope 1 am at least as good a oepbew 
of Uocle Sam as be is 1 entertain no lU feeling no 
enmity towards the people with whom I baveeatt 
my lot Oo the contrary, 1 base great faith m (be 

E ntialities of the American democratic aystem 
times I have seemed to be critical towards my 
adopted country it is becanse I am hoping aod 
laboring for a sanrr, nobler, and more ideal Aoieirca 
It is my sincere coflvietion that an ostrich philosophy 
wb cb refuses to reeogtnn the troth will oever osber 
m fndi peftrfcV\iHcrim'toi-Viinhi"vrv>rrt-dli-tnnra«imR 
and atriving 

It pains me to say that America-- Vmerlcana’ 
America and mv (merica— is suflering nmong other 
things from wide spread use ol alcoholic poison from 
VICIOUS defiance of mer nnd order, from acute color 
phobia, and from n dnngerons <ype of I eatbenish 
caste I repeat I a’U sorry to have to record these 
things, hat there will be no definite uo drsllnet, 
advantage gained by seeking (o bide these facia 
Tbe nay to care socint evils ii not to ignore tbem, 
bat to (rankly admit tbe r rxistenee, and then aettle 
down to the task of removing them 

Evidently yonr American knows more abont 
my butiBeii than I do lie has intimated that injr 
experiences are confined to the Middle tteSt 


aectlont of the United States One wonld like to 
know the.exact source of his loformation As a 
matter offaet. my studies and researches have taken 
me to nearly every State lu the Union I bare 
traveled from coast to coast, from tbe Lakes la tbe 
north to the Gulf in the lonth Icouat among my 
fnends aod aci^naiotances many aalhors, journalists, 
states nen, uoirersicy presidents diplomats, congress 
men, andeabiaet tniuisters My views of Amencan 
life cannot be sectional 

The American has declared that a girl of this 
country ‘Joes not [italics are bis] marry with refer 
enoe to wbat her husband can give her " Is that so 7 
Aeonvin ing ansAcr to this assertion was relumed 
only a few mouths ago hy no I ss an aathonty thaa 
Dr r A Ross one of tbe foremost American sociolo- 
gists ‘ Ilnsband catching said Professor Ross, 
IS more worthwhile today than ever before The 
girl regards marriage as a life long support, a barco, 
gained 1^ bring skillut enough to charm some men. 
UmatueDtation is practiced in extremes for which 
aesthetic sense cannot account. Our yonog women 
are quite properly referred to as qoeens, aad, since 
being wife involves less labor than ever before, a 
proposal of marriage is an inricatioa to ease and 

I confess] have not tbe pleasure of meeting the 
members of yonr eorrespOoaeot s 'splendid' ‘own 
family from wbich be draws most of bisniastta 
(ions I was bowever, glad to know that there has 
not been a divorce ID bis family^ At the tame tine, 
ooesbootd be careful not to draw the hasty eoBcla 
s 00 frura tbit that (here is oo divorce problem la 
Amerwa Professor Wiltyetioe Ooodself of the 
Columb a Uoiyrrsiiy ID btr book, A Hiitoty e! to* 
ramify as a Social and Edneadonai InstUBtiOa 
pobl shed by the Macmillun Company only last year, 
says 

llitAfAe eicepfion of /j pas Ike Vmtti Statn 
elands drsi arooDg tirilned /unde la Ike nambtr of 
divoreti erantid aanotUf bf nt eoarit Ai earl^ 
as IS^ more nrarnagee nere dissolved la tfii 
roantrf than ta all the rest of Ike Ckruttaa worlJ 
tombioed the bgures being as fuilowe. United 
State* S3 ATS Chrutiaa Lnrnpe, 30.131 Qaite 
aselarlfmgis Ike fact of tbe rapn/iocrease ha dtrotte 
la tbe UoKed Stales dvnag Ike past feiv decades 
boreianiplr, la tbe ten years from 1S90 to 1900 
the noinber of divorces obtained increased C6 6 per 
cent over the preceding decade, whereas the popala 
(ion increased only JU 7 per cent la tbe period 
from 18S7 to 191)3 one native marriage was dissolr 
ed (or every 15'C marriages tolemnised 13ac in 101, 
S37divoice cases tbe court failed to state the place 
olmarnnge If all these were native marriages tbe 
proportion of divorces to marriages rise to 1 in 13 dl 
•laiTiog^ne'faSt becabe 'PJOU'yu foe ’Cirtlteh 'hti(fe> 
censB* shows that the number of divorces granted 
increased by leaps nod boandi Thus in 19U0 the 
number of males Gfteen years of age or over who 
were divorced was B 1 J30 and tbe number of females 
was lit 017 fn I9id Ike somber of divorced inafc* 
dieenyeare aod orer irns loO.lCy, an increaseof 
more than S3 per cent , ukerens Ike namber oi females 
divorced had sveetkd |o lS3fi6S,aa cncreaseof more 
(kan 6t per ernl Moreover, it should be remember 
cd that the nnmber of dirorctd persons reported by 
tbe last centns falls short of the number of living 

C rsons who have been divorced, since many of these 
tter have remarried and many are reported ai 
Bineie or widowed 

r 1 rom the tone in which Airericao speaks of tb* 
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"Wild West,” one is lalmost tempted to infer that 
he has heeu pWest from hone ao loifc thathed6ea 
* not know we hare now no frootien, and that we 
“hare reached the Pacific Ocean' Apparently he 
comet from an Ee^atern town, possible from Boston 
w^bose natives rery modestly call their city “the hnb 
of the krOild, ' ninch as the cocVt natitea of Japan 
refer to their country os “the laotf of the sod*,’ and 
the naiiTts of China, “the middle kingdom,'’ the 
centre of the < uniterse. It is therefore nothing 
ttirpnsins to find that the superior (7) Bostonian* 
the American Brahmans, won d regard the rest of 
mankind beyond the narrow fringe of the Atlantic 
const ns completely outside the pale of cinliraiion, 
as hopelesdy lost in what Mr “Ameriean” Reneronslr 
(nsinnales 'the wild and the wooly" \lest SucTra 
supercilions mental attitnde IS almost on a par with 
that of the AnsUian aiiatocrat who said, Wo oii* 
below the rank of baron shnnld be constdered a 
human being” After all even if a man finds himself 
In one oi theellies of a Western Slate, he shonld not 
be kicked about too severely I wOold ask “Aine 
tienn" to remember the old story of the sign in an 
Ameriean dance hall which read ' riense don't shoot 
the piano plarer , for he • doing the best he can “ 
Perhaps tlie most deliciously ambsiog thing in 
“Aroehcnn’”'* conimdoication was the statement that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore like myself, “attcrly 
failed* 'to gef below the surface of things*’ in 
'America Did he ? flis scathing deonnclation ofthe 
^shoTtewmlngs of American ciriUialion doubtless made 
same of our smog s«lf*iAtiifi<d Amertcans very oa 
comfortable , bat Tagore’s addresses served to 
stiranlafe, to qaiekeo tb« tree Ameticoa spirit among 
Tit Atalteveals, that has been the ooirertal tetli 
nonr of the thoughtfol, impartiat, end responsible 
Americnonrees 

t* To understand America one does not necssanly 
‘need Ip hare n long pedigree Lord Bryce, to cite 
'Only a single Initaoee oat of niaoy, wrote the 
AnerKia Ccmnoancaltb, the best ttaedsrd and 
ft;ost rntiesi work on America, wllhoat betag an 
American Uhst is most needed for a clear cotnprrben 
•win ofAmetwan wobltms la sound knowUdge rueotat 
ballsst, and intellrctonl eriedibriam The mao. who 
‘ rtfstrs to see the (mth bernose it harts him knows 
no more about the real Ammica than I do about 
’fhe North Pole of Dr Cooks fame 
y > ^Luntsnts Dose 

f The Bai reliefs of Borohudur. 

f^r Radha Kumad Mookerjr* note In the December 
irtneof thi* iouidaf compels me to write on tW» 
aoTject once more lehnlltakenp hii argaments In 
the onjer in which they bare been armoged br hun. 

(IJ Hr kfooketo *ar* * "Chapter U of thebooV 
treat* ©f *h!pv and boat* In oil Indian art The 
eiplanatioo* giren arc not ny own. but tho*e of 
afcr_-eolf*g <t« or evp'rt*. ’ la the twentieth ceDtorr 
*tj* gencrallr evprcted that a tnao, who deal* 
' aerionrlr with a ruMret of inch grave importance 
as the “HutOry of Indian Bhippiog and Mavtime 
Actinty,’ nadervtaod* H» sn'jrct tboroegblv. A 
man who li thorooshtv coorersant with avobjert 
I* cipectei! to know who l< rtally a recognaed antbo- 
nty or expert on it It fnin* me to rnad the B*me* 
footed bv Dr Mookerjias ateivohjrut* or esperts 
CoBS/cgJam u rripected at the Ertt rloneer bat even 
thejonogettanJergradoateof the Calcutta I nivvr 
^'y knows that kilt wfi'iegv are obroirte Mr 
edited tke iHtittratrl vclamev on A^Anta 
24'WO 


pOlotiogt and was selected for this ryork becanse he 
happened to be at that time the bead of the Bombay 
Bcboolof Art Ko serionsstndent of lodiao Ilistory 
ought quote the writings of this gentleman and that 
of A/r //are// as,anthorities on Indian Archaeology, 
especially on Iconography It is ve^ nnfortnnate 
that the Iconogrnphicai portions of their works 
have not been reeramined bv a trained Indologist 
Alessfs Gnfiiths and Ilarelt are noted artists and 
their opinion on Indian Art may have some value, 
but 1 hope nobody Will contend they ar^ authorities 
oo Indian Iconography A/r SebotT has recited 
• The Periplns ofthe Ervthraean Sen" Except that 
he dees not appear to have contribnted anything on 
Indologv proper I shall have to speak about bis 
work later 

(2) Dr Mookerji says, “Considering the then 
state of our knowledge of the subject, I introdnc^ 
tbebas rebels in these guarded words ’’ Tbegnarded 
utterance appeared in an obscure corner of the big 
volame and all Indian scholars are really grateful 
to Dr Mookerji for the safeguarding of their interests 
Dot we feel greatlf'discomfited when sir Illustrations 
bMnng the label ' Indian adrentarers sailing out to 
colocisc Java ‘ are pointed ont to n* and there is 
not even a qnery to save Dr Moolerji’s fair repnta 
tion cannol be denied that Dr Mookerji paraded 
the«e iIlusltatiODS before the public at arebsrolopeal 
,cvideoce of Indian maritime activity nod the coloni* 
satioa of Java when be knew very well that there 
was some doubt about the vecactly of hi* statemenis 
Had tt been otherwise he would oet have letrodnced 
these bos reliefs with a guartted statement, ta the 
body ot the test. 

O) Dr .Mookerpt gnarded statement Is la 
follows ’ 1 sboll oow present a very important 
aod interesting senes of representations of ships 
which are fonnd not in India bnt far away fton Mr 
among the magnificent sculptures of the temple of 
Borobudur id Java, where Jodlaa Art reached its 
highest expression areid the Indian cnvlronmentand 
mdisatloD transplanted (here Mott of the sculp* 
tares show in splendid relief in full tail ond scenes 
tveaf/ing the btsfory of the cofonisatioa of/ara br 
iadirns in the earlier centuries of the 'Cbrittian era." 
Two point* in this stQtemrnt need ^mment.'! 
doubt whether any arch*tpIof;ist or ardtt would 
agree with Dr Mookerji in thinking that Indian art 
reached itv highest expression In Java and not in 
lodm. Ate hope that Dr Mookerji willchange tbit 
and other similar stateraenti of bis book in the next 
edition. Tbe other point is the recalling of the his* 
tory of the colonisation of Java. It Is quite evident 
that tbe idea of the representation of Indian coloni* 
aalioii was revived in Dr Meoknji’s fertile brain by 
■ssociatinn Becan*e Mr. narefl had said ao tOme 
time before, therefore the sight of the ship bring* the 
same Idea into Dr &looker]i a mind The oetter way 
of patting the thin? would have been to aeknowledge 
frankly that Dr, MooVerji had copied Mr. Ilavell ■ 
ronefutinn withnnt walnog to verify his premis** 
and result. 

ft) Mr Schoffof tbe Pbiltdelphla Museum had a 
model prepared of oue of the ahips in 'be bas'Celiefs of 
Doeobodur and had pat the aame label beneath it at 
that to be faaod below aix of tbe I'lnseratioet la Dr 
Mookeijii great work. Mr Schoff take* It at sn 
rxsaple of ibe distance to which ones ideas taav 
traYel when made public in any foreu He cvidfutlr 
refer* to llavetls IJentification Pet Dr. Mookrr^ 
thiak* tkin "the agreement of two such person* as 

Mr«srv Schoff and Uavell on tbe partmlaridcntt&a* 
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IDO 

tlon of lh« bM relief* leemeJ to me 

S'l/irnKi rri'u'bM 

^tthlnVoo Inbiii ArcluoloBt P^rV * ku 
«.T»t in»»3tti>o of the leriplm prow bit 
Rftphr o«7«t J*'** .j j , P tto4 » carefat 
b.t a .n^o. rfot. neit fiort laW. 

lloloEUt '■ "PE”!!, t*,', "r 

S mi'C™ » 1 .Sit!?.', t.,.. oi .I-" 

“additional afsarneni* m lUpport oi p i~ 
?i,,to/orMa=V.rit.o.a.J;. 

diConUcamet fod a a Kmeniber^d thtt 

H te.rX“.'i 

SSsSMSrSi 

u.f' t- 

‘ho'olltw ooted tfat Dr Mooliei]« « aSwfolWr jure 
of the e^iten« of »«“lar teenes amonR the pa.ol.OR* 

the r««: of Ajaata. Dr 

“.hor^ie* be wil^bare to utter the name of anotber 
BOthoriUe^e bar le,GrifBtb* Tbefretmct of 
T/I'.. W«e deKrVbed hr this geatUmao mad the 
.J^tlScatlon of the sccnlat fcenee i» doe to bit >o 
geoaity. Thete^n^t a ^‘‘oSte^P^J^;" 


'•im rioallrOf MooVerJi tomi op * Oolteba*i»of 
Jl Seie r%ui eon.ldeiatlon. the coojeeture w.* 
«lt for“ ard^n the obieuee of a tonoder bjwt^^ 
?n*tbe tabiectl whtch connected Ibe ibi^ 
bodiif with the colonltiDg 

The mlirepfceeBtailoa comet ifom “'t l^wpo"*^' 
artMt who at once becorati on A^bieolnpctl «t«t 
•Imply becauee he h a Eufopeaa •“{ » (.oteromeat 
ofliciat Ortat aothoritiei on Indian Uittory like Dr 
Mookerj. twallow thie itoff without h”i‘*t>o'’ Jhi* 
,.the method emplojeJ by J 

‘national fttnitalloBt " 1 cannot help ttntiog tbit 

tbc ontim will be better terred if eneb peopl* 

**'(OrD(''* Mookerji tajt.' I cannot by Ibe 
l)r' Vogel when be tayt that 6g 3 of tny ^«k i» |be 
tame nt fig 1 and the frontuplece picture Dr 
\ octI doe# not tay to. W bat he aetuaUy tajt •» tbi* 
'•The third of thete »i* (it will be fonod on the plate 
r^og t> 49 to Ur Uooker)it booltl repretenu Sa 
li^me the tame ihip we find on Ibe Ironliipiefe 
plate’-J R-AS p. iSlT.P 309 note 1 
piece ha* been reproduced from a P»>P‘°e"l'l'.®"f 
plate racing page 49 from a drawing ol the tanw 

*110) ^Dr Mookerji now abandon* h>' f r*t 
thctit that ihe»e bt* relief* repre»eot ]"d‘*" 
feoLtert tailing out to col im« Jara” and fall* hack 
on bit leeonJ lie *ae> ' If the ba»-r«l ef* 
ontioae tome Uaddbiit literary Ictl* of iBdia of 
ctrum edifyine lulei wlii.li rrler to Indian Bjantijne 
.« ioiJ. t»ra »r «ih.r, iilt «»>, 
ik/b, n or II,. I fi'S 

•culptote* eren a* it t* releyaot (or bun W refer W 
tht repre*ent*tion* of ibe te»»el of 'he Saojad^ 
eaoiajataka diycoTered lo an eld lJufiBt»e Pagoufc 
In a more intelligible form Dr Mobkei^i* •fa®* 
meat •* that at the Borabadue ba« relief* repr^ 
•eat lediao Jatakt* therefore the tbip* tepremotea 
ibereia are Indian »bip» To thi* tb* aiiewer i* In IM 
aegattee lad aa goJ* ta Cbiaa and J«P»» “*« 
adupied foreign garb* Repreaeotaiion ol jattat 
•eeoctoa Burmete lerracotta plariaet •bow a loawrt 
foreiga loflotact So it caonot be Hated detoiteiy 
that wbtreter ladias Jataka* or ^mdauM are R 

f ireseoted ladian dretiei Indiaa ihip* and Indian 
eatnrct are laTaeiably repreteoted Atjovawaean 
Indian colony it »• qnite po»tible tb«t 'hecoloniii 
bad adapted the laechodi of ahip boildiog ol tne 
priraitiee "labab tanti of the Indian Archipelago. A* 
the cooclntion ii oat a general one tbeee «hip» *a00J0 
oat \k paraded trea Indian ships The Histonan 

of Indian »hiapiDg if he want* to be accurate, fnoti 

otedataabout winch there cannot be any di>P“l« 
and muit libel them with gnaided worda 

(ll) Or Mookerji bring* in Mr \ A Smilh'O 
•nuuort of llaveU * nofortunate ttateraent about tne 
coLn sat.OB orjaea by Gojrali* There t* oot a tbrtn 
ol eeidenee in cupport of this statement Mr v a 
S mith It alio ft eo npder but a more careful one 
than Dr MookerjL On more than one oR®*'^. 
l was obi ged to criticlM Mr \ A ‘Smith a method* 
and conclusuos seyerely Mr Smith i adoption 
llaeclli •carelees utlernncee and the legendary 
history of Java ts eery ranch to be regretted 

(12) I had Dr ^Mookerji s book before loe an*" 
I wrote and 1 hate ic beTore'ine' eren now As I a 
through Chapter V (pp 148 54) I do not find a •i"8 
modem book or publicatioo referred to except tn 


get 


(arougai.aapter V (pp 148 54) l oo noi 11“- »'•; = , 
modem book or publicatioo referred to except tn 
of Mr Ilarell nnd Mr Smith a Early ff 

Th^rrlrnot a siocle prooi in locirnapporx India We hare volumes I\ and Y of the looi 
Ident.ficatnons hare not been corroborated 
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Indian Arebiteetnre , V o1 'C\1I ofthejouroal of the 
DombaT Branch of the Royal As atic Society , 
Historjr of Jara by Sir Stamford Raffl a , VoL 1 of the 
Bombay Gnretter issaed in 1S96 Dr Mookerjt looks 
down on Dntcli Archaologlcal hlcratore becanse he 
thinks that it deals niitb a much later period of 
Javanese Ilistorv t m sh be had acqaainted him 
self with the mass of evi lence collected by Dutch 
Arch'eologist* before he took to complin^ lie still 
thinks that ^amford Radies History of Java will 
keep his p^estal unshakea in tie higher regions of 
Ancient History I sineertiy hope that be will not 
refer to this aged publication and to the modern Ja\a 
nese tradition when he brings out a second edition ot 
his work Dr Mookerji has been selected by the 
University of 'an Indian State as its Professor of 
History and Indians exoeet that in the interests of 
Indian Scholarship he would acquaint huuseU with 
the literature on a subject before be begins to ante 
on It 

(13) The learned Doctor divides maritime activi 
ty into two classes ‘external and internal riTenoc 
Rod oceanic ” 1 do not want to dilate on this point 
Dr MooVerji is quite welcome to write out a com 

E lcte account of caanes ivcd dngoQls in tbe world 
at is It not a tuisnomer to cnll rirerine craft 
' maritime * — 

in'] I would reimest Dr Mookerji to reexamine 
the plate fncing p 3G of his work. It is a drawing 
of Q bas rel ef bronght from Kanarak Ido not sec 
any reason to call it a marine boat The loir hull 
makes It absolutely uaseaworthy and it would go 
down immediately on *the Orissa coast Therefore 
It must be a rirerlae pleasure barge About the 
SSftcbi boats I am obi ged to remind Or Mookerji 
that the hat reliefs are to be found on Torana jamb 
•of stupas where Jataka scenes hare been depicted aod 
that (.unningfinm the pioneer Is hopelesilr obsolete 
Aor serious etnd fit nflndiao H story ought to think 
twice before quoting Marsey 

(15) Some rel es of Asoka t missionaries were 
found fo tbe reliquaries ol tbabanchiStup^ Maisey 
Ibdugbt that the Ssoehi bar reliefs represent tbe 
departare on tome exped tion or inissiou of some 
nscetie or priest of rank amid the rererentiiU farewells 
of his followers Asoka sent some missionatws to 


countries outside China Mr V' A Smith thinks 
thatAsoka may be credited with a seagoing & et 
Therefore these boats mutt be represcntatioos of 
ships • * ' ■ 

(IG) 1 hare already stated what 1 think of Mr. 
Gnfliths and his identi^cation 1 sincerely hope that 
Dr Vtookerji will not compel me to cover tbe same, 
ground when the next edition of his great work 
appears He may follow Mr Gr ffi'hs lead always 
hut 1 hope }ie mil in the interest of the Indian Nation, 
tn that case leave Indian History and Archeology 
alone * 

(17) Dr Mookerji is anxious to know on what 
pattern the top of tbe S aital Deni is modelled He 
IS now tn the Canarese country If be takes the 
trouble of studying the origin of the modem Southern 
t^puram be will find the answer 1 am surprised to 
find the name of Mr Akshaya h.umar Maitreya put 
forth as a specialist on oncient Orissan Art. So far 
as I know that learned gentleman has never published 
anything analytical or synthetical on On<saa Art m 
any respectable Oriental Journal 

(18) 1 shall bare to take tl e learned Doctor to 
task if be refers to the representation of monsters in 
the Bharhut Stupa swallowing boats and tbe boat 
scene on tbe Bodb Gaya railing in hts next edition 
The scene m tbe Kanhen cares I hope to examtue 
within ftshort time and most probably I shall then 
l>ein a posiiinn to ask the readers of the Moderu 
Revrw to judge for Ibemselres 

(19) The final paragraph of Dr Mokrrji a string 
of lameeicuies ought tosp'ak for Itself He referred 
to &1 rooeher s researches In h a Fundamental 
Unity of India published in 1014 This proves that 
be knew nothing ol It when he wrote his History of 
Indian Shipping which was pubi shed iif 1912 
Moos enr Poueber punished bis note lu 1900 

In conclusion let us hope that so Indian Scholar 
will hare oceanon in future to speak against Dr 
Mooketjia learned treatise, when the second edition 
appears 

R D Dascaji 

Indian Museum 
121 1 « 

N B— Tbe cootTorersy IS now closed 

bditor, M R 


PURSUIT PF ClICMtSTKY IN ANCIENT INWA* 
P C. Ra\ 


D\ pBortSiOR 

I SHALL endcAvour to unfold before jou 
today a forRottco chapter to the hi'i 
torv ot the intellcctoal dcTelonmeot ot 
the Indian people, namely the caltiration 
of the Expenmental Sciences It js eener- 
ally taken for Rranted that the Htotlus 
were a dretmy, mystical people gtren to 

• Lecthre^ dtlitercJ before ih* Loircrsity -of 
Madras. 


nictophysTca! specuHtion and sptntual 
contemplation Due credit is, no donbt, 
assigned to them tor the prodnction of 
socli priceless treasures as the Upailishads, 
tbe Six Systems of Philosophy including 
the abstruse Saru/chja and tbe Gsta, with 
tbeir transcendental teachings But the 
fict that the Hmdns^Tiad a very large bind 
ID tbe eultnation of the cxpcnmentnl 
tcrnccs is hardlr knot\ n la these days 
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It sbould, honettr, be borne m miiitl 
that I tpcrimcntal beicnccs »acb a- wc 
imFeretand them are of t ery reeeat 
and orowlb, even m Europe 
controversies of the beboobnen lo 
the Middle Aces lend colour to the theorv 
at urapprooehiug the discussion of the 
truths of nature the Icarneil 
a°l of Europe alivajs avoided the test. of 
MMabng to esperimcnts As some of you 
' ?re a solemn discussion arose 
“"one the foundation members of Ihe 
o“^nl CsOCTCty as to whether a dead fish 
™eu:hed^or^ than a live one, though it 
oevfr orcnrcd to them that the solution of 
Vse oroWem lay in directly weighing a fish 
^livS deaJ When the Royal boeiet, 
founded in 1002 by Boyle Hooke 
cSltopher Wren and other students of 
bSnre Hobbes sneered at them as espe 
^ .•s^e.rnna If such was the respect for 
acmrate knowledge even la England m the 
17th century we should not be lustified in 
anSjingur'Buit'^*'’ "t' huowlecJge of 
India in the past ages 

Esoeriments and observations cousti 
tute the fundamental bases 01 Saences It 
w nntuvally a relief to come uerMS such 
d, eta as laid down by two standard wejka 
■ on Hindu Chemistry, namely Raseudra 
Jiinlnmaiii by Ramcliandra and Aasi 
Sasa SndtaJara by VaMdhara botli 
toongiog to the IStlror Utli century A D 
Says the former - 

Vliat n! eh l here 1 nrJ of lea 0* 1 oe anJ 

'““’?hnMlre°toS*«*’fcga de\ «s rc..t ItaJtrs wltr 
« by**'?*' o*"'* Iley leach-Uo« 

to bJ rcS'rlTt a. lauJatle d C pt 9 «bo c»o 
• ^ffotmvvhatth*yhaf*l*arn*d-U.tcl^^^^ I l 1» 

other than the»e are o ere aetors on ii e *» ij,«: 

Yasodhan ifie author of the latter 
ohserves 


All the cheui cal operat on* de.ct bed lo n y booW 

“-f V'U.;.' e'lr^ar tre^y^^rrllTed”''*, 

'/upoo ray owD ct'oa and obsereal on* 
*’“Vhe progress of chemical knowledge 
evsrvna the ancient nations has al\va>3 
fascination for cic The dai»ical 
works Thomson Iloefer and Kopp have 
Cn my favourite corupanioos evw since I 
wasastudentat Edinburgh noij 3o years 
7^0 In the course of my stud es m this 
filld I was naturally led to an mqiiity into 


the exact position which India occupied 
therein nnd with this view I undertook n 
svstematic examination Irom the chemical 
standpoiiif, of the Clwnka, the Susruta, 
and such other standard works of the 
Ayurvedic mil Intro Chemical periods ns 
had escaped the ravnpes of time 

My investigitidns m this direction na 
turally hroii;.ht me into communication 
with M Bcrthelot some twenty one years 
ago— a circumstance w Inch proved to be a 
turning point i! I may so say, in my career 
as a student of the history of Chemistry 
The illnstrious rrcncli savant who was! 
then the recognised leader of the chemical 
world who has dode more than any other 
person to clear op the sources and tra« 
the progress ol Chemical Science in the 
West, expressed a strong desire to know 
all about the contributions "bf the Hindus, 
and even went the length ol making a per 
sonal appeal to me to help him with in 
formation on the subject In response to 
bis sacred call I submitted to him in 
189S a short monograph on Indian a! 
chemy based chiefly on Fascodrasarasnai 
grabi a work which I hate since then 

found to be of minor importance and not 

calculated to throw much light on the 
vexed question as to the origin ol Hindu 
Client stry M Uerthelot not only did me 
the honour of reviewing it at length bnt 
very kindly pre*ented me with a complete 
set of his monnmental work in tb^ 
volimcs on the Chemistrv of the Middle 
Ages dealing chiefly with the Arabic and 
Syrian contributions on the subject the 
verv existence of which 1 was not till then 
aware of On perusing the contents ol 
these works 1 was filled with the ambition 
ol supplementing them with one on Hindu 
(.liemistry 

1 confess when I first cntereil into the 
self imposeil task 1 was fillel with mis 
g vings for I apprehended that the mate 
rials were meagre and fragmentary I 
viporo isly to the task As 1 proceeded 
with my labour of love L was simply 
aualled by the number of old ‘wonri-^atent 
chemical Manuscripts which began to^ 
pour to Irom every quarter oflndla— from 
Madras,’ Tanjorc Ulvvnr Kashmir Bena 
res Katmnudu fNepal) and last but not 
least from Tibet— the Taninr or the Ency 
clopodia comprising the wisdom of India 
being now accessible to us since the tern 
porary occupation of Lhassa in 190i-5 I 
was filled with the ccstacy which a prbs* 
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pcctOT feels ^hen he saddenly comes across 
a vein of precious metal alter years of 
fruitless efforts The discovery of soch 
unexpected and forgotten mine of v\ealth 
amply sustained me during the 12 years of 
the best period of my life although much 
difficulty was felt in apportioning my time 
between the demands of the library and 
the laboratory 1 will now taVe you over 
toysome of the results ofrayinquirv In 
the various seats of learning in tnh:ieDt 
India along with other btancl es of liter 
ature and science, medicine also formed an 
important «ubjcct of study Some 2500 
years ago tn the University of Taxila, 
Jivaka Romarinchcha was studying 
medicine under the sage Alrey a Now there 
IS a world of meaning hid under the term 
Komarvacheba which is a Pali corrup 
tiQu of the Sanskrit Kaumarabhritya 
A student of Ayurveda IS well aware that 
the science of Indian medicine is divided 
into eight sections of which kaumara 
bhntya or tceattnen*' of childrens 
diseases is one Jivaka afterwards became 
the celehcrated Court Physician to King 
Bimbisara of Magadh a coatemporaiy ot 
Buddha We have thus historical evidence 
cithe caltiratioii of Avurveda in India 
several centuries before the birth of Christ 
Now the branch of science which 1 haic 
the honoufto represent Tiameli Raeayana 
cannot however be traced to such no 
eajly date Strictly speaking Kasayaua 
does uot mean Chemistry its radical 
meaning is a mediciue which promotes 
longivitj rtlcntuc inemorv health 
\irility etc (Charaka ch 12 6) in other 
word® it IS the Lltxir f /fie of the alchi 
mists of Ihe Middle \ges I ater on m the 
1 antne ages Rasayana w is almost eaclii 
suely applied to the cmplovment of 
mercury and other inetaU in medicine and 
at present It means a/ehenn or cbeimstry 
In an alchemic 1 lreati«e of the 13th or 
14th century \ D tlie author speaks of 
lus sulyect as j c the «ci jicc of 

mertury and metals In ll e celebrated 
work called Kn arafnasanji/cfiehaya or a 
collection of gems of mercury and met Us 
io winch I shall 1 ave— occasion to tefer 
more than once subsequently, the author 
begins by offering salutation to J7 adepts 
The term Ras'istddbipradayaLa is derived 
from rasa mercury siddfcj accomplish 
roent, and pradayaka, giver or bestower 
it therefore means g/\er of accomplishment 


in mercurial preparation i e , an expert' 
on alchemy It is necessary to bear m 
niiod that in the standard Ayurvedic 
works e g, Charaka Susrufa and 
Vagbbata there is scarcely any mention 
of mercury or its preparations ‘ 

Here it is necessary to make a flight 
digression in order to reali'e the impetus 
which the study of cheniistrv reqeued m 
ancient India In Europe m the middle 
ages Chemistry— call it Alchemy if you 
like — made considerqble progress chiefly as 
a handmaid of medicine In our country 
though the pursuit of this science was 
made an auxiliary to the healing arts it 
made rapid strides by entering into an 
alliance with the Yoga philosophy Accor 
ding to this system as you all know 
knowledge has to go through seven stages 
before it is perfect and eight means are 
prescribed by which this perfect knowledge 
can be obtained of these Dharaua (stead 
fastness) D^\ aua (contemplation) and 
Sauiadbt (mcditatiou) are the essential 
coostitueots When these last three are* 
united saraya/na follows and results m 
tbc a«iui8itioD of occult powers (or 
stddbiy In later times the philosophy of 
the \oga was pressed into the servia of 
scteoce and degenerated into Tantnka 
rites especially m Bengal 

What IS It that made these Tantras the 
repositories of chemical * knowledge ? 
The answer is guen in the w ords otRasir 
/iara(Iit sea of mercury) itcclf a most 
nutbontalne T antne work on chemistry 
whch has been edited in the Bihhotbcca 
Indica Sfnes hv myself in collaboration 
with 1 audit Ilanschaiidra Kaviratna 
This work extols the Mrtnes of mercury 
and its s an ms prepar ition'T Thii« 


A* t « u f 11 r tl lifst d<T 0 trc< f r ll f I »l e«t 
Till t ^cal cd (qu cL » } 

Wfjr of o y tlcnU* t « O GuilJ s« t j il j 
« It srnl '•In t betnus t s eiudul on of mr 
Uo«ly " 

It Way I* nrjjed that tl e I ttral loterpretal on of 
lie e wordi i ocorrect the 1 berai on n yl « ] fe 
be «g caW« n aaotl er waufttr Th » cl^wtlon s 
not allonabtr I bcral on betn;; set out a tbc t z sys- 
Unsas sabs (jacDt to the desth of the lody and 
npi atb 1 there can be oo rcl ante acd coestcju stir no 
■et T ty to alta n to t free from m » crs Th » is 
nboUiddOWR n the same treatisa. 

I. berat on s declared In the s x systems to follow 
the death of the body 

bach f beral on is not co^ sed in percept on 1 le 
an erebi c myrobalan fru t in band 

••Tbetefoce a mao sbonld petsttre that body br 
means of mercury and of med aments '' ^ 


A few more typical extracls are given 
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,„,o.wE,ch.,Uthro,T iurther UbM <>« 

thcsubject;— .„K^n„«h to sach importance m the 11th to 14Hi 

■ The hoij, some one 'tJXcie^ "k centuries A l> , if not earlier, as to claim a 
»hte, how e«n then .f. hodr. « -con.- place nmooR the Darsnnas 

•o, It ' . P. ... .^r <hF Kout I* dis tn fogue at this period 'Asjou all know. 

the celebrated Mndhovacharvya, Pnme 
Minister of King Bukka 1 , of Yijaynagara, 
in Ins treatise on the sixteen systems ol 
Philosophy extant in his age— called 
S'lrTadarsanasatngraba, dei otes achapter 
to Rasesnaradarsaaa, or the "Scienre of 
Mercury ” In his enposition of the subject 
the learned Head Abbot of the Monastery 
of Snngeri. not far from the city of 
Madras, quotes at length from the 
standard i\orks on Chemistry, notablr 
Rasarna\a. Rascsiarnsiddhanta and 
Ra<ahridayn of Govind Bhagabat 

I shall now read one or tno extracts 
from ff^‘>ar^ala from the chapter dealing 
with chemical apparatus and the colour 
of dames and, the extraction of the metals 
from the ores (metallurgy) It is scarcely 
necessary to remind you that the Taotras 
(<re iu the shape of Dialogues between the 
Ood Siva and his consort Panali 

Ox XirAtlTDl ASDTDB COLOUBOr Fliubs- 
BhAirara (aid — The rasat, thenparaiai the 

isow ima - » meUli a pieee of elatb bidam a pair of bellowl 

ui..inann1iv hxd alreadv become won iniplemrati done pettlea aed mortart the 
tilt yoga Fill OSOPV Thus .pp.t.ii.kto.t .. toiii, lupuih bluspp.pt. cuu; 

cemented in (.nntem (Obdantial wood (aa fuel), tnnoai kiad* «f 

Alheruni. thetelehrated Moslem, contem- „.A ^ L. _• » nair 

Dorary of Mahmud ol Gazai, who was as 
ffiiit home m Arabic and Greek as in 
Sanskrit literature, says 

■ The adept* ID thi, ait try to keep ‘t c^e.h.l 

IbU to learn from the D.ado* which oet^. they 
coallT US heard them (^akloR of th* 


■r wrapper* of the sowt 
'*°V''the^na « M oME^erlury '^Id^ m ea 

anderthena sot ,n the Rasafuida/a 

„;S,”.S{ht7l ocoid... .1 «> 

turn ?rk"'" •” '‘jrrS'. ,1; 

S;« hbtr.uou .» <1 V.IKS'""'' “ 

'“’■TtfulS bVii’ •J kbAllndllbk?! tttl. u Okttj.k 

S;;,'S'lu.lS!d .u’titun.. M,- ..a.b......h 

"deatihld are I berated though aliee 

Now this alliance between alchemy and 




] of (ablinietioi 


calcioalio 


n k.ilnanliar to them They call it Aasryano it 
S,eaS^“o art wbwU U redncled to cerlaio opera 
means no medicine* most of which 


_ c which I* reslficled 
rdcnssandcoinponod medici-... 

I'kT. taken irom plant* U*. pnoc p«a 

“ li" pSi^si 

■ ned on the authority 

nethod* leading to libetnlion 


of toDgt and eirtbrn and iroo xedelr weight* hail 
balance* bamboo and iroa pipe* the fats the acids 
the salts and Ihe alkalis the poisoos— all these ate 
to be collected and cheimcal operation* began. 

EpFickCT OP TRB ApraKATin 

xf or killing and colouring meiTury, no 
IS indeed a power Without the use of herbs ana 
drag* mercury can be killed with the aid of »>■ 
apparatus alone hence aa expert must not disparage 
(beeibcacy of (be apparatns ’ 

CBLClDt.C( 

Earth of black, ted yellow end 'nhite col’Ut 

bnrnt busk* of paddy soot, eartb from the ant hJli, 

well burnt escrenients of Ibt goat end the horse, 

rust of *■ — - - 

iogrvdiei 
etc] 

COLOLa DP FUSIES 
'gopperyiclds a bine Same _ 
tiQ IS pigeon<o1oured , that Ol the lead i 
- thalof the Iron Is tawor 
* [leacock ote"l|*as»BkA) is red ” 


that of the 

oale-l'nl'd 

that of the 


It ? Hate w 


Tests Ol A lUBE UETAL. 
■uelal IS (hat winch when t 
ICS not give oil tp.ntVs nor h 


uiimbcr of works on alchemy which 


u **' 

spurts n. . , 

tbcaurface but Is ttauqull like a gei 
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COPPFR PaOU THF PTSITES 
'MaksbAa, repeatedly soaked in lioney, od of 
FiCiaus coenffloats, nnoe of the cow. clarified bullet, 
aad tbe extract of the bulbous root of masa 
sapientum, and heated in a crucible, yields an esseocc 
ia the shape of copper ’ 

ESTKICTIOS OP ZINC FBOII CALAUI'IB * 
"Rasalra, tmted With wool, lac, I* Chebat/>, and 
horai and roasted in a Cutered Cfu*ihle, yields an 
esreiK-e of the oppearnoce of tin, of this there is no 
duobt " 

'• Let me now quale one or two exltacia from 
'f?as iMtni SimucAeZi^ij u or a “lliesnu 

Tils of gems of mercury and metals’ The nallinr 
girts the 1< llowiug desctiplion of luUiatioo of dis 
ciples'and of a Cbemital Laboratory 

iMTiitiON mo DlSCIPtESntP 
“Theioitroctor must be .wise, experieaced, well 
versed In chemical processes, deroted to Sira aud his 
consort Parrati, sober and patient The pvpil should 
be lull of rerereuce for his teacher, weltbcharcd, 
truthful, bard xsorkiriR, obedienl, bet from pndc and 
cooctit aod-stroog lo faith . 

• Chemical operations are to be perfom'd aooer 
the auspices ot a mltr, who is God 'earing, who 
worships Siva and Pareali, sod whose iernioty u 
free from anarchy , and tbe-Laboratory, to be erected 
m'the depth of a forest, ihoald be tpaciuu*. furnished 
witU four doors and sdoraed \xuh tbe portrsittof 
tbe Gods 

• “Take of gold leafs Qiskas in weight and quick 
silver 0 uiskas and rub them wUb acids for 3 boo a 
Make the amalgam into 0 pbAllai (emblem of Siva, 
the creative priueiple) the phallus to be eior 
shipped ladue form by the mere tight of pUatlns of 
merenry, the iias accumulated by the kilUog of 
1 000 urahmans and 10,000 cows arc redeemed 

“the Bciecce of mercury was cnmmaoicated to 
maa by^Sira himself and is to be imparted by the 
instructor to the disciple according lo the. prescribed 
rules with closed eyes. i 

* the science erf merenry is to be tlncUy kept a 
secret.. ... if it is divulged, its efficacy is gone ’ 

Ox-iOB Labosatobv 

. “The Laboratory iS to be'erected in a region, 
which abounds in medicinal herbs and wels > . 

It IS to be furnished with the various opparatn* 
’Tbe pbabus ol mercury is to be placed jn the east, 
furnaces to be arranged m the south cast, lostmacnls 
in the south west ,Tbe “koshti ' apparatus 
for^the extraction of essences of metals, tbe water 
vessels, a pair of bellows 'and vanous other lustrn 
/ weftts are also to be collected as also th* tbresbiog 
and pounding mortars the pestles, sieves of various 
degrees of fineness, earth foe tbe crucibles charcoal, 
dried cowdung cakes, retorts made of glass, earlli 
iind iron, and conch.shelI$ iron pans, etc 

* Those who are trutbfal, free from templatiou*, 
given to tbe worship of Devas and Brahmans, ssrlf 

’Controlled and used to live upon proper diet and 
regimen such are to be engaged in performing cbemi 
cal operations." • 

The mercurial and metallic preparations 
ol the Tantric age began slowly to sup 
plant if not altogether supersede the treat- 
ments by the admujistration of herbs and 


simples as presenbed m the Cbarakn, 
Susrutn, and Vagbhata, t e , the genuine 
AjurvcdiL System. Already as early as 
tltc 11th century, ue find Chakrapani 
Datta, himself a learned commentator of 
Snsmta and author of the u ell known* 
medical work v\ Inch goes by his name, not 
only recommending certcin raetcurial 
preparations Imt taking credit for intro- 
duang them In /act, from the 12th 
cenlar_y onuards inorganic (or metallic) 
remedies rapidl 3 ’ gamed in popularity and 
this circumstance tn its turn reacted upon 
the spirit of the age la giving fresh impetus 
to the study of Chemistry. I can quote 
ac/ J!fbrfam from the Chemical Tantras of 
this period, as treasures of all kinds lie 
scattered in inexhaustible profusion in 
thcic works, but 1 need not tire out jjour 
patience by doing so 1 hope 1 have indi. 
cuted enough to show with what zeal 
and zest my favourite branch of science 
was once cultivated in Ancient India : 
icaonut conclude better than by quotiug 
the apposite words of Bacon . 

* Wccee tbea how far tbe monameuli of uit sod 
learaiiig are more durable than the nooamentiof 
power or of the baode For have sot the verses of 
Uomercoatiaued tweotyfive hundred years end more, 
without tbe lost of a syllable or letter , during which 
time lofioite palaces, temples, cnstles, cities have 
been decayed mod demolished ^ It is not pos*ihle 
to have the true pictures or statues of Cyrus, 
jOepaader, Caesar, 00 nor of the kiggs or great per> 
sooagesof much later >ear» , for the orTgiuals caooot 
lost , aod tbe ropies cannot but lose of the life 
aoii linth But the images of men 6 wits aud know 
leOges remaiD ID books exemplnl from the wrong of 
time ood capable ot perp-taal renovation ' 

Thus it 13 that even after a lapse of 7, 
8 or 10 centnnes, Govinda, Somadeva, 
Naga^uoa, Ramcliandra, Svachchanda 
Bhairava and others appeal to modem 
India in eloq^uent terms from dust laden 
sbehes aud worm-eaten tomes and manus- 
cripts not to give up the pursuit of the 
Science they so dearly professed As I find 
gathered round me tbe flov\er oftheyouth 
of Madras, may I ]oin in tbe appeal so 
eloquently given utterance to by the 
chemist Nagarjuna some 1000 years ago : 

* Tor 12 years 1 have wo-shipped lo thy temple. O 
Goddess , if I have been able to propitiate thee, 
vouchsafe unto me, thy devotee, tbe rare knowledge 
of Chemistry ’’ 

If twelve years was considered as the 
irreducible minimum of time which an 
ardent-student ought to spend in master- 
ing the intricacies of our science "at such a 
distant date, how many years^ assiduous 
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ikvotion IS required toqnsterit today > 
Chemistry is the suience ptr ex(s.ltencc 
which at present determine-i the fate of 
nations and the assiduous pursuit of it 
h'ls eiien Germany an enviable predomi 

. nnn« in world poluits There is honever, 

such a thins as purniit of science for its 
oan sake as also misapplication and 
nrostitulion of it A Renuine student oj 
science is fdle'l i'‘T ‘'^Oable ns he 

nnds that it enables him to 
htddeii and mjstenous Hws of 
If I coiill for a iTument command the 
oUnn voice of Milton I nouU 
that we are of a Nation not slow and dull, 
but ol a quick, ingenious and nterc.afi 
acute to invent, subtle and 
!ineivy to discourse, not beneath the 
rc?cl/ of any point the highest the 
human capacity cau soar to Therclore. 
ihB students of learning in her deepest 
science have been so ancient and so 


eminent among u» that writers of a 
blest judgment have been persuaded that 
even tht School of Py thagoras took the 
cue from the old Philosophy, ol this land 
, It IS not for nothing that this ancient 
land oi ours has been chosen by the all 
ssHC Providence to be the birth place of 
a Vtlunki anil a Vyasj, of a kalfdasa nod 
a Btu^sahhuti, of a Sankaracharyya and 
lUimamija ofaNagarjuna and a Aaso 
dliara, of a Varahamihira and a Bhasfiara, 
And last but not least, of a Ramniolnn, 
a Keshabchandra and a \ivekananda 
\’ou, yonngmen of the rising generation, 
will not, 1 trust, fad to play your part 
As in the glorious palmy days of old, so 
m the days to come, it will depend upon 
you whether or not otir dear Mother 
land IS to hold her^heid aloft ami sfecure 
for herself a reeognfsed place m the comity 
of nations ’ 


ANTIQUITY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY* 

By pRor P C Roa 


T O DAY 9 lecture is a natural sequence of 
the prea lous one Very vague notions 
seemed to prevail even among orient 
al scholars of tepute as regards the origm 
and antiquity of Hindu Chemistry— indeed 
maov scholars openly evpressed doubts ns 
to whether there existed at all such a tliiOR 
as Hindu Chcmistrv Thus. Barth m hw 
"Religions of India incidentally observes 
In to anyhotv in which Ihe 

«t(«rs are lealou* adept* Ihey were dire ple» of the 
4,.hii.ni nlthoush ether SiT»ita* had preceled Ihew 
fn tie pursdt of the plalotpher » itoi e Already, m 
kI. Moosition of ihe dilTerent dwtriDei of ^laien* 
Sajanli thouslit je ooght^ to _ded cate y^tl 


aiercn.T » rflratl** oma1gi.u...iv.. . 

a„a Alchemy The olject eofllen pined 
ojBtem i» the 


> tbs 


the ahsorpti' 

eipally of m« 
•eery e — 


ibstanee by mean* of • « 

into <t ol <li«ir« compOnnded prm 
and niica that Is to say of the 
'ndCaurt withnhom 


iQsf t e* of S 


Bed Tin ^ yerance eommeaeia 

i!'i*h'th"i”pres nt Ife the sole snd lad fpeassbie 
• Ueetore d liycred before tie tojyersty of 


cood tion of sslrstios It is clear that the deretiooal 
fortrols of the Nedatita are here only a sort of 
isrgon Odder which there lies hid a radieallyvimsioui 
doctrine sad it ii aot less clear that la tbii doctnoe 
wlKh bad from the fourteeuth century pn>dace4* 
ratier coosideiable liferature there is an infusion of 
MohaiDiaedan ideas The Arabs of Kbshlat hid 
art red on lbe»e shores in the character ol traeelleri 
or uiercbanti aod bad established comioercisl 
relat oos asd intercourse with these parts long 
before the Afgans Tucks of Mongols their co- 
re! gioaiits came as conquerors 

Purnell, ngnlii, under the influence of 
preconceived nbtiona has b-ea led into the 
same error namely that Indian Chemistry 
owed Its origin to the Arabs Tims, in his 
notice of Sans) nt MSS in the Tnnjore 
Palace lie draws the conclusion from the 
colophon fit the end of the chemical Tan 

tm, i^nsaenn, namely Vlxara rvt sirm 'WTt 

"I have composed my work after 
consulting the traditions and -opinions of 
the Bauddhas ’—“that by Banddhas 
(Buddhists) the autlTor probably means 
the Muhammedans " Had Burnell the 
patience to go over the body of the text 
of Pasacin he would have been dis 
nbnsed of his said error, for the author 
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candidly admits that be 'derived his 
, information from the very fountain- 
head, namely the Buddhists of Bhot or 
Tibet »rr \ 1 

.shall have to say much later on about 
Bhot being the asylum 'of chemists. Now 
ns far as Chemistrv and Arithmetic arc 
concerned the Hindus far from learning 
anything from the Arabs were their 
teachers. This is gratefully acknowledged 
by the Arabian writers tnemselves of the 
10th and 11th century. Anyone who is 
^ interested in the subject may consult 
my History of Hindu Chemistry in 
which a chapter has been devoted to the 
discussion of.it. The outstanding feature 
is that in the reign of the Kahfs Mansur 
and Harun, Indian pandits went toBagdad 
at their 'invitation and translated the 
C/iaraka, Susnitn and many other medical 
treatises. 

The preparations of mercury began to 
be prescribed for external administration 
as early as the 11th ceotury A 0., if not 
earlier. Chakrapani prescribes Rasaparpa- 
tiea ( a variety of sulphide of mercury ) for 
chronic diarrhoea etc , and claims to be its 
discoverer— vgTTfHTfitTVTXWVTfsnTT. In Eo- 
rope, on the oth^r hand, the discovery of 
this .black' sulphide of mercury, called also 
Aetbiop's Mineral, is ascribed to Turqoet 
de Mayerne in the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the European Histories of 
Chemistry, on the other hand, the credit 
of beiug the first to press chemical know- 
ledge into the service of medicine and to 
introduce the use of the internal adrainis- 
tration of mercurial preparations is civen 
.to ParaceJ^s the Great (1493—15*1). 
But the French Parliament and the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris interdicted what was 
regarded as the dangerous innovation of 
Paracelsus. ^ 

The Mussulman Hakims had also a 
horror of the metnlhc mercurial drugs o( 
the Hindu Pharmacopebia. Thus, Taleef 
Sbareef says: "My advice is to havens 
little to do with these as possible.” 

All this goes to prove that the Hindus 
not only did not borrow from the Arabians 
or from the western sources but were pre- 
cursors in this field* 

. It is, however, in the domain of metal- 
lurgy, ie, the extraction of metals from 
tbeir, native ores, that the Hindus made 
marked progress at an early age. The 
Indians were noted— in fact their fame 
25H-11 


had spread far into the West— for their skill 
in the tempering of steel. The blades of 
Damascus were held in high esteem and it 
was from India that the Persians, and 
through them the Arabs, learnt the secret 
of the art. The wrought-iron pillar close 
to Kultib near Delhi which issomelOOO 
years old, the huge iron girders at Puri, 
the ornamental gates of SomniTth and the 
24 ft. wrought-iron gun at Narvor— are 
monuments of a byc-gone art and bear 
silent but eloquent testimony to the mar- 
vcllous metallurgical skill attained by the 
Hindus Regarding the Kutub pillar, Fer- 
gnsson saj’s : C 

"It Ii 0 i not, bonretcr, bern yet correctly aKcrtaiaed 
wbat lit Bge really if There it ao latcnptioa opon 
U. but witliuut ft date Prom the. form of tlft&tphabet, 
Pnosep aicnbed It to the Srd or 4th crnlitry; JBbao 
Dtji, on the same tTidener, to the ead of the Sth or 
besioains of Ctb ccDlury, The truth probably lies 
btiuictn the ti«u OAf own coSTvction is that it 
belongs to one of the Chandra Rajat oftbeCapta 
dvaatty, either subttnuently to AD. 363 or A.D. 
400." 

Another authority • 

"It It well liDDWB by every manufaetorer oferacible 
east steel how difficolt it it tomttinei to get the eeaet 
degree of bardoett to tuit certaio parpotri, ctpeeially 
with rtfrreece to tieelfor tatting the blodet, etc. 
With tbe ordiaary process eadeavourt are made to 
reach the reqoired degree of bardaess by eeleettng 
to'b raw matenaU as oo an average have the 
repaired content* of carbon lo order to correspond 
with the reqaired degiee ofhardnesi atfar as possible 
The nativrt [of India] reached thit degree by 
introducing into tbeir cast-steel an exerts ol carbon, 
by taking Ibit excess gradBaliy away afterward*, by 
means of tbe slow temperiag process, baviog it that 
completely rn'their power to attain the exact d^ree 
by loterrvpting this dc-carbomslag process exactly 
at tbe proper time in order to cast steel of a quality 
exactly soitable fur tbe purpose. " 

Thi Hindus are also enritled to the 
unique Credit of being the first to extract 
zinc from its ore calamine (Sanskrit : 
rasaka). The process is so circurastnnttaUy 
described ia Rasaratnasamuebebaj-a anl 
is so highly scientific that it can be quoted 
almost verbatim ia any treatise on modern 
Chemistry. I shall purposely withhold 
here the technical details, which are 
reset red for a separate lecture to bona Me 
students of chemistry to be delivered in 
the next few days. But I may he permitted 
to point out that tbe skill displayed as 
also the marvellous powers of observation 
recorded therein extort our wonder and 
admiration. The exact date of tbe dis- 
covery of the Hindu method cannot be, 
ascertained, but the description occurs in 
the chemical treatises ofthe 12th to 13th 
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jCenturjAD Koscoc nnd Schoileinmcr 
ob«rve * 

LIbaT u» was the f r.t to gate the proper 
ties of »mc more eracllT although he was 
that the metal was dented from the ore known as 
States that a peculiar kind of to »s 
found to the East Indies colled Calaem Some of this 
was brought to Holland and came into b s hands 
The pnonty of the Hindus la thus also 
mdirectV admitted As you are axsnre 
the two leading works of ourAyurteda 
lire the Cbartkn and the Susnita and both 
of them belong to rembte antifiuity rhe 
latter describes at length the meting of 
oreoariog alkalis and rendenne them 
caustic by the addition of lime TheniM 
distinction shown between mr/rfa (mild) 
and Ukshnn (caustic) alkali and th« dir^ 
tion c»?en for the preservation ol caustic 

alkali IQ iroo vessels arc equally scientific 
' and leave very little to improve upon It 

IS enough to 

If s 

M Be-thelot was so much struck with 
the orizinality of this process that he 

.0 Sr «! to sug«.t that tto port; ,n 

, * Svsrata is evidently « *^'’* !“**•■ 

inserted into the b^T, of the 
sometime after tbc Hmdus had 

Wro” s th.aport.on almost rrrtM.ni fro.ii 
Kst«a Morrover .a t ir fa . rtU.ral 

r/Ss”! ' The .1 .tr ot tins 
, K ,3 cun thus b traceil to about 140 

?i C So there is not the remotest chanct of 
msnlration from the European chemists 
Cetme now proceed with some Iiwto- 
riea^cvldences ofthenp of the chemical 
«»ras to which 1 referred in my 
lecture Madhaia in his sum 
previoa p„sesvaradflrsmn (ht science 
^uot” at length rroa. tl.o 


(ancient) are only applied to venerable 
Kishis ot old A contemporary author is 
ncaer in'oTioned lu such terms of the deep 
est reverence It is therefore evident that 
during the life lime of Madhava a halo of 
antiquity had encircled round the name of 
Goainda, who must have hreJ at least 
four or fire centuries before the lime of 
the Prime Minister of Hukka Rao la 
other words the latest date wc can assign 
to Goainda is 9th or 10th century A D 
Interna! eiiJencc also corroborates the 
view I hive t lien I was so fortunate osv 
to lj' abc to proCTirc three MSS of this 
rare work— one Irom the India OfScc, the 
other from the Library at Katamundu 
(Nepal) and another from B*nares The 
last 13 3S6 years old nud is of special 
historical importance , from its colophon 
we learn that it was vvritteu at the request 
of the King of the Kirata land, re, the 
regiou roun I about mo leru Uhotan Our 
niithofsay* ' Diksliu Govinda wclUersed 
in chemical operations nnd loaded with 
bonours hj the king of Kirnto, composed 
Oils Tantrt called Rnsabndara May 
Titlugiitii (DndJha) pronounce Lis hies, 
Sings The Umliniistic creed of the nutlior 
w thus reveale 1 There is a belief current 
in some parts of ih- Madras Presidency 
that our Oovinda is no other than the 
celebrated teacher of S imkanicharyya and 
some vems from samknndigvijaya” are 
«i.!iJi" of this Mew Apatt 

altogether from th* question whether at 
so ciflT a dite the progress of chemical 
knowledge such as we glean from Rasnbn 
rfnrn had b-ea attained in India, the 
colophon q lole 1 above would tell against 
such an hypothesis \\ e need int setTousIy 
cl.im whether '^amknrn, the sturdy 
S arci mn^ ‘i the mighty 

rnatrmr^. I "'^tivilv was mainly 
'"t the death knell 

of n G»r» ''"Sit at the feet 

IhccckI "FPoS'te cree 1 !a 1839 

de Koro?‘rn scholar Csoma 

sensation by nuhlulimfr quite a 

Ucschrclies' * "R *" the 'Asiatic 

"Il't'j*'* f'f mt/o or the 

thcTanjur When^thf?'! f 

the faith /^r o','' the 4 ibetans ctnbracirf 
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jn North IniJia Sevcril craiueot Pandits of 
Bengal MSited Tibet at the invit'ition ol 
Its King Some of the most ftmous 
nmougst them were Santi Kaksliita high 
pnest of th€ monastery of Nalanda. Padma 
Sambhaba and the Stl^e Dipamlara 
Srijnana ( Vlisi) who^Iater on at the 
request ol h.mg Nayapala, accepted the 
post of high pnest of the monastery of 
Vikramasla These scholars took a 
promineiit part tn th dissemination of 
Hindu learn ng m the Land of SnOw The 
Sanskrit works were rendered into Tibetan 
With wonderful fiJehty to the ongmal and’ 
thus many old Hindu works on literature 
and science which at one time were 
supposed to ha\e been lost can now be 

In the analysis of Csona de Koros 
mention is raa le of a w ork on quicksilver 
(mercury) the most powerful tonic for 
suhdu ng every sickness and for improving 
the vigor of the body and of another 
' work on turning base metals into gold 
Chemistry was \igorously pursued m 
India during the Mahajana phase of 
activity of Buddhism and a fragmentary 
Work of this period ou this subject has 
been recovered entitled Ras'irato'ikara 
and ascribed to Nagarjuua Prom this 
pnceless treatise we can glean much valu 
able information about the progress of 
Chemistry in India before the Muhara nedao 
invasion ofNorth India I h ire uo time to 
pursue here the chronological sequence of 
the various chemical work ai ailable now 
It will sul^ce to state that the colleges 
attached to the monastenes of Nalanda 
Vikramasila Udandapur etc and which 
sometimes contained as many .as 10 000 
students were recognised seats of learning 
and chemistry was included in the curricula 
of stulies The last two inonasteri-s were 
destroyed by Bakhtiyar khibji and his 
^hordes and most of th* monks thereof 
put to th* sword only a few managing to 
escape The leaniedSakyasri fled to Onssa 
and afterwar Is to Tibet Ratnarakshita to 
Nepal and Buddliamnta and others sought 
asylum m bouth Jndia Many emigrants 
Irom Magadha rejoined their brethren in 
the South and lounded colleges on a moder 
ate scale m ^lJnya^aga^ k ilinga and 
konka I It will thus be noted that the 
scholarly monks of the above monasteries 
on their dispers on bore with them their 
Icaruihg la the same manner as the Byzan 
tme Greeks oa thiir expulsion from Con 


stantmople carried with them their inlel 
lectua! treasures to the Italian cities In 
the kingdoms of the Deccan T-od in Tibet 
the Buddhist refugees found hospitable 
asylums just is the Gre*k scholars did in 
the Florentine Republic under the Aledicis* 
\Ve have thus a ready explanation of the 
apparent puzzle as to why Tibet and 
\ ijaynagara — the two kingdoms which 
were cut off and isolated from the external 
world— should boast of w orks of chemistry 
— as to wliy Madlnracharyya should be 
tn a position to quote from these standard 
authors Again if chemistry were the 
only branch of science pursued in ancient 
India a pnma facie cas* could be made out 
that its origin lay outside it and that it 
was borrowed by the Hindus ^ but the 
capacitv of a nation must be judged by 
what it has independently achieved m the 
several fields of Luonledge and branches 
of literature Mathematics (including Antfa 
metic and Algebra Geometry and Astro 
nomy) Phonetics Philology, Grammar, 
i^w Philosophy and Tbeofo^ • 

Cantor the historian of mathematics 
was so mu*^b struck with the resem 
hlaoce between Greek Geometry opd the 
Sulia S liras that be as is natural to a 
Europenn concluded that they were influ 
enced by the Alexandrian school of Hero 
(215 B C ) 1 lie bulva butras however, 

date from about the 8th century B C and 
Dr Thibaut has shown that the Geometn 
cal theorem of the 47th proposition Bk I, 
which tradition ascribes to Pythagoras, 
was solved by the Hindus at least two cen 
tunes eirher thus confirming the conclu 
Sion of \ Schroeder that the Greek philo 
sopher owed his inspiration to India Nor 
must we forget that the most scientific 
grammar that the world has ever produc 
ed with its alphabet based OD thoroughly 
phonetic principles was composed in India 
about th“ 7th or 8fch century B C As 
Professor Macilonell remarks *’ 

We BarapesDs 2800 jears later sad m a sc eat fic 
aze St II empIoT so alphabet wh eb- s not onl/ 
inadequate to represent all the sound of our langnaye 
bncercnp eterres the random order lo wh ch vowels 
aad coasonan s are jumbled up as they were in the 
Gre k adaptat on of tbe pnm t re S m tic arrange 
meatofuOOO years ago 

Nor is it necessary td point out here 
thit the decimal notation wis familiar to 
the -Hindus when the f las i Dh’isbya was 
written i e centuries be‘'ore thefirst appear 
ance of the notation in the writings of the 
Arabs or the Greco Syrian intermediaries 
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Hiegin by quoting the opinions of two 
oricntali«t3 mmfly Burnell and Birth 
both of whom were evilently under the 
impression tint the Chemistry of the 
Hindus had its origin during their liter 
course with the Arabs Before 1 conclude 
let me cite the authority of another San 
skrit scholar who also hints ns much 
Thus Aufrecht m 1 is monumental Catalo- 
eiis CatnH>eoram (Catalogue of Catilo 
cues) wh le noticing the MSS of Rasa 
^tnasamuchebaja goes somewhat out of 
his way m asserting that the j7 chemists 
to whom invocation is made in the opening 
lines are mostly ‘ipoerypbal From what 
I have said above it will be abundantly 
clear that these chemists far frorn being 
mvthical existed in real flesh and blood 
and that Govinda Nagarjuna Yasodhara 
and others included 1 1 the list have left im 
censhable records of their attainments jn 
their works some of which are fortunately 

^^^Geotlemen one word more and I have 
done , It IS of a personal nature and I hope 
YOU will forgive me for referring to it I 
confess as a Hindu the subject of Hindu 
Chemistry has always had a fascination for 


me But there is another valid reasdnaS 
to why I threw myself heart and soul into 
the task of recovering the precious gems 
bequeathed by our chemical ancestors It 
IS to an illustrious roll of JBuropean 
scholars beginning with Sir Wra Jones 
Colebrooke Prmsep, Lassen, Burnouffand 
Csomn de Koros that v,e are mainly mdeb 
ted for bringing to light and giving prorai 
nence to the priceless treasures embedded 
to Sanskrit Pali and Tibetan literature 
Hindu Chemistry however, waited long 
and patiently for an interpretor 1 thought 
I owed a debt to the great nation to which 
I am proud to belong Hence it is that 
I felt it incumbent upon me to dedicate 
some of the best years of my life to this 
self imposed task with what success it is 
not for me to say Wc have no reason to 
be ashamed of the contributions of the 
ancient Indians to the science of Chemistry 
On the contrary, considering the time and 
age la which they, flourished I am justly 
proud of them I implore you to take to 
Its pursuit and 1 hope that you willjustify 
by your work that you are no unworthy 
successors of your glorious forefathers in 
the world of learning ‘ 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

B\ RAOINDRANSTn TaCORB 


Buiala & Stort 


IHIS was the iimc when Sandip Bahu 
with his followers turned up at our 


to be^a meeting In our temple pavihoti 
We women are sitting there on one s tic 
behind a screen Triumphant shouts of 
Eande Mataram come nearer and nearer 
/ and tnjhe m 1 nm .thrillit ig through and 
throu^ feuddenly a stream ol bare footed 
Wtarbanned y ouths cladm ascetic ochre. 
Vusbes into the quadrangle in front ol the 
pavilion like silt reddened _ frgshet into 
dry nver bed ab the first burst ^ ram 
The whole plhce fills with nn immense 


Baade Mataram^ Baade Mataraml 
Baade Mataram ' It seemed as if the skies 
would be rent and scattered in a thousand 
fragments . 

1 had seen Sandip Babu s photograph 
oefop? There was something in his fea 
tores wh ch 1 did not then quite take to 0 


Not that he was Jjgd 'loo king" far from 
y handsome face yet 


in. seated m a big chair hoisted on the 
shoulders of ten or twelve of the boys 


hcliQtl a splendidlj^, «i.uou.u». j-- 
* hnownotwhy it seemed to me for all 
im brilliance that too much of base alloy 
had gone to its making , the light m bis 
eyes somehow d d not shine true That 
was why I did not like it when my husband 
unquestioninEly ga^e .way to all hisde 
mauds I did not ra nd the waste so 
much —but that.fnenl should tkea t fnend 
so nor 1 s bearing was not that of an 
ascetic noreven ol a person of moderate 
means -but absolutely rfoppisb Lo\eof 
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tOTofoTt seemed to ... . Any number of 
sach reflections cOme back to me to-day, 
bnt let them be 

When, however, Sandip Babu began to 
speak that afternoon, and the hearts of 
the crowd swayed and surged to his words 
as though tfiey would break over all 
bounds, 1 saw him wonderfully transformed. 
Especially, when his features were suddenly 
lit up by a shaft of light from the slowly 
setting sun, as it sunk below the roof line 
of the pavilion, he seemed to be marked 
out by the gods as their messenger to 
fnortal men and women. From beginning 
to end of Ins'speecb, each one of 'ms utter- 
ances was a stormy outburst. There was 
no limit to the confidence of his assurance. 

I do not remember how it happened that I 
found I had impatiently push« away the 
screen from before die, and had fixed my 
gaze upon him. But there was none in that 
crowd who paid any heed to my doings; 
except once, I noticed, his eyes, like stars 
in fateful'’ Orion, flashed full on my face. 
But I -was utterly unconscious of myself. 

I was no longer the lady of the Raja's 
house, but the sole-representative of Ben- 
gal's womanhood. And he was theebam* 
pion of Bengal. As the sky bad shed its 
light over him, so must he r^eive the 
annointment ' of our valedictions, else 
would his s^d'Ofl not be atispidous. ‘ 

1 returneo home that evening, radiant 
wUh anew pride and joy. A fiery storm 
within me had sbift^ my whole being 
from one centre to another. I felt that, 
like the Greek maidens of old, I fata would 
cut off my hair to make a bow-string for 
my hero— even those splendid long tresses 
of mine I Had my outward ornaments 
been connected with my inner feelings, then 
my armlets, ‘my bracelets, 
they all would have burst their bonds and 
flung themselv**s over that assembly like 
a meteoric shower. Only some personal 
sacrifice,' I felt, could help me to bear the 
tumult of my elated spirits. * * 

When my hnsliand came home later,' 
I was ' trembling lest he should utter a 
sound out'^ol tune with the triumphant 
prein which was still ringing in my ears — 
lest his partiality for mere precision of 
speech should lead hija to express disappto-, 
val of anything that had been said that' 
afternoon— for then I should have openly 
defied and humiliated him. 

7 But he did not say a word,— which I did ‘ 
not like either. Be should have 'said: 


“Satidip has brought* me to my senses, I 
now realise how-mistaken I have, been so 
long.” I somfhow felt that be was spite- 
fully silent, that he obstinately refused to 
be enthusiastic. 

I asked at length how long Sandip 
Baba was going to be with us. 

“{Ic is off to Rangpur early tomorrow 
mornHig,” my husband replied. ^ 

“Must^be tomorrow morning ?” 

**Yes. 'he is already engaged to speak 
there.” 

I w'as silent for a while and then asked 
again : “Could he not possibly .stay o n, 
just for tomorrow ?" 

“That may hardly be possible, ,but 
why ?” ; 

“1 want to invite him to dinner and 
attend qn him myself.” 

My husband was surprised. He bad 
often entreated me to be present when he 
liad pnrtipulnr friends t o dinner, but I had 
never let myself be persuaded. He gazed 
at me curiously, in silence, with a-lookl 
could not quite understand. I was Suddenly 
overcome with a sense of shame. “No ! 
no I exclaimed. “That would neverdo !’{ 

“Why not?” said he. “I will ask him 
myself ; and if at all possible, he will lurely 
stay on for tomorrow.” 

It turned out to be quite possible. 

I will tell tbe’exact truth. I reproached 
my Creator that day because He had not 
made me surpassingly, beautiful,— not for 
stealing any heart away, but ’because 
Beauty is Power. In this great day the 
men of the country should realise its god- 
dess in its womanhood. But, alas, the 
eyes of men fail to discern the goddess, if 
outward beauty be lacking. Would Sandip 
Babu find the Sbakti of the motherland 
mauifest in me? Or w'ould he simply take 
me for an ordinary woman, the merd 
mistress oFhis friend’s household ? 

That morning I scented my flow'ing hafr 
aod tied it in a loose knot, bound by a 
cunningly intertwined red silk rlbbonr 
Dinner, you see, was to be served at mid- 
day, and ^lier^^was no time to dry my hair 
after my bath and do it up, nlaited. in the 
ordinary waj*. I put on a gold-bordered 
white Madras Sari, and my short sleeved 
muslin jacket was likewise gold-bordered. 

I felt that there was a certain restraint 
about my costume and toilet,— that no- 
thing could well hdve been simpler. But 
my second sister-in-law, wlio happened tb 
be passing by, stopped dead before me, sur- 
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Tcycd m= from held to foot, and mth con 
pressed lips smiled a ra-mms ="''1= , 

^ “VYhat inay you b* smiling at, Sislcrr 

^ nm admiring yonr get up.” said she 
. -And what 13 there so^ entertaining 
about my -get itp’?' I queried, considerab 

"Nef/bad Tumor Ram, not at all^Tii^,” 
no Hie reioinder, with another crookel 
‘‘iTas only thinking that one of 
th^se Fnghshmade low necked bodices 
«ould have made it just perfect * • Not 
w her mouth and eyes, but her whole 
bS seemed to npple with suppressed 
boay » . room 

very very angry and wanted to 
r r l,TorTthinc off and put on my every 
.lothM hot I cannot tell exactly 
I could not carry out my impulse 
are the ornaments of Society, 
t'said to myself My hushaod will not 
like ,f I appear before Saodip Babu 

“'^?.®jSeahad^beento make my appear 
alter they had sat down to dinner 
?«^he bustle of looking after the serving 
ih- first awkwardness would have passed 
But dinner was not ready in time. 
It was setting late Meanwhile my 
SSsbaod sent ?or me to introduce the guest 
1 was feeling horribly shyabout looking 
Babu in the face However I 
managed to «cover myself enough to say 

™ am^o 8orfxilsnaec;tge^»;!^Y'^,i 

He boldly came and sat right beside me 
as he vephed ”1 get a dinner, g^its^very 
Hflv but the goddess of plenty keens Fchind 
♦hJ’ scenes now that the goddess has 
,’oeated, what if the dinner lags behind ? • 
rie was as emphatic m his -manners as he 
,Q bis public speaking He. had no 
Wation. and seemed to be awustot^ to 
Spy his choseu seat, unchallenged He 
the nght tointuoacj so confidently 
tha”the blar^e would seem to be theira 

1 ^^'?wns'^n dKad lest Sandip Babu inicht. 

for a silly, shrinking old lasKtS^ 
dowdy But, for the life of mt I could 
Boarkle m repartees such ns might 
or dazsle him N' bat could have 
me. I nuRnly wondcrcil, to 
SoMar Wore him m this absurd way ? 

about to retire as sdon as dinner 
•ftus ONer.bitt as boldly as ever, Binilip 
Babu placed lumsclf in my way ns he said 
.■Su must not think me greedy It was 


not the dinner which kept roe on, it was 
yoi/r invitation II you -run away now, 
that would not be playing fair with your 
guest'* His words would have been _in 
bad taste had they not been so full of 
assurance After all he was such a great 
friend of my husband's that Iwas like his 
sister 

As I struggled n ith my bashfulness to 
nsc to the intimate note struck by Sandip 
Dabu ny husban I came to the rescuesay 
ing “Whynotcome back to us after you 
ha\c had yotir dinner ?” 

“But you must give us your word 
before we let you off. ’ added Sandip Babu. 

“f will be coming,” said I, with a little 
smile ,, H 

f.et me tell you ” continued Sandip 
Babu “why 1 cannot trust you Nikhil 
has been married tune years and all these 
nine years you have given me the slip If 
you do so again for another nine years we 
shall never meet ag-tm " — ^ 

I took up the spirit of bis remark as I 
dropped my voice to reply "Why, even 
then should we not meet again ? ' 

My horoscope tells me 1 am to die 
early None of roy forefathers have sut 
vivM tbeir thirtieth year 1 am now 
27 ’ 

He knew this would go home This 
time m my lew voice there must have been 
a shade of concern as I said “The blcs 
sings of the whole country are sure 
counteract the evil influence of the stars ' 
The blessings of the country must be 
voiced by its goddess Wherefore my 
anxiety for your return, so that my tabs 
mao may begin to work from lo^ay " 
Smdip Babu hid a way of rushing 
tUiocs so, 1 got no opportunity of resco^ 
mg what I should never lia\c permitted 
in another *So,* he concluded with a 
laugh, I am going to hold this husband 
of yours as a hostage till^ou come back 
As I came out I found my second sister 
inlaw standing m the passage, peeping 
through the veneti'in shutter * You here ? 

1 asked m a whisper "Watching th e ns. 
JBSUutianl she replied j 

when i returned Sandip Babu was 
teoflerly apologetic "I am afraid wc have 
spoilt your appetite’ he said True I hiid 
liurric'l through my ni^l, as an estimate 
ot the time could not but prove, but I had 
not Uiought that anybody could be count 
ing the minutes I /^it thoroughly asham 
eu, the more so as Sandip JBabu could 
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hardly h'lve faded to perceive it “1 cao 
not thank you enough,’ lie said, * that you 
have oierrome your deer like impulse to 
run away Your keeping your word 
renanls me indeed ’ 

I could not think of n suitable reply, 
and so sat down, blushing and uncomfort 
able, at one end of a sofa My idea of ap- 
pearing before Sandip Babu as nn inspir 
log vision of the Sbakti of the w omanhooJ 
of Bengal was still as far aw ay from renh 
«ation as ever 

Sandip Baba deliberately started a dis 
cuSston w ith my husband He knew that 
his keen wit flashed to the best eff ct lo an 
argument I have since often obser\ed 
that he never lost an opportunity for a 
passage at arms wbeneier^ happened to 
be present 

He was familiar with my husband’s 
views on the cult of jBande Mataram and 
provokingly began "Do you not admit, 
Nikbi!, that there is any room for an 
appeal^ ^to the imagination in patriotic 

"it has'its place, 1 admit, hut I do not 
^Iteve in allowing it the whole place 1 
would know my country truly, and have 
others know her so, and for tins I am both 
afraid and ashamed to make use ofa jg^ tch 
■Phra se ” 

"W hat you call a eatch phrase 1 call the 
truth* I truly believe ray country to be 
my*god 1 worship Humanity God mam 
fests Himself both in ruau and his country 

"If that IS what you really believe, there 
should be no difference for you between 
man and man, and so between country and 
country " 

■^‘{Juite true But ray powers are limited, 
so ray worship of Humanity is to the 
worship of my country ’’ 

? have nothing against your worship 
but how IS it you propose to conduct yonr 
worship of God, who is likewise manifest 
in other countries, by hating them ’ ’ 

‘Hate IS also an adjunct of worship 
Aiyuna won Mahadeva's favour by wrest 
ling with him God will be with us in the 
end, if w e are prepared to give him battle " 

"If that b“ so, then those who are s*rV 
ing and those who are harming the 
country are both Uis devotees Why, 
then, trouble to preach patriotism ? ’ 

"In the case of one’s own country it is 
different. There the heart clearly demands 
special worship ’ 

"Why not go a stip further’ Does not 


the heart above all demand the special 
worship of ones own conscience beyond 
the claims of this country or that 

“Look bete, Nikhil iour disputation 
IS but dry logic chopping Will you never 
recognise that there is such a thing as pure * 
feeling ’ ’ 

"I tell yon truly, Sandip, it is my best 
feelings which are hurt when^yotf confuse 
your countrymen with your talk about 
the divinity of the country, and that is 
why I cannot suffer it in silence I would 
not have ray countiymcn debased under 
the pretext of a glorification of mv 
country ’* •’ 

I was raging inwardly At this I could 
keep silent no longer “Is not the history 
of every country." I cried, whether 
England, France, Germany or Russia— the 
history of sinning for the sake of one’s 
own land ’’’ 

“They have had to answer for those 
sms, they arc still doing so, for their 
history is not yet ended ’’ 

“At any rate,' interposed Sandip Babu' 

' why should we notfollow suit’ Let us 
first fill our country’s cofiers with the 
fruits of our, enterprise, sinful if netKl be 
and then, like them, we shall earn the 
leisure to expiate our sm But where 
pray, do you find this answering for their 
sins that you talk about ’ ’ 

•When Rome was answering for her 
sm no one then knew it At the time 
there was apparently no limit to her pros- 
perity Hone can tell from the outside 
when these gigantic predatory civilisations 
have to begin their expiation But do you 
not see the enormous burden of pohticat 
sm-fal«ebood, trickery, treachery and 
espionage , the sacrifice of truth and ncht 
for the sake of a ho’stered up preslit^e— 
which IS bearing them down ’ " 

All of a sudden Sandip Babii tunned 
to ine with the question "What do tom 
say ’ ’ “ 

•I do not care about fine distinctions,” 
said I I will tell yon what I feeJ. 
broadly lam only human I have greed 
I would have good things for ray country 
I would snatch them and filch them if f 
must I hare anger I would be an'^rv for 
my country’s sake 1 would smife and 
slay to avenge her insults I have not 
attained A’irrana I would blindly adore 
my country I would personify her and 
call her mother, goddess, Durga for - 
whom I would redden the earth ’with. 
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BamScnl offnings I am human, not 
divme I . , , 

Soindip Bibu leapt to hi3 feet t^vith 
uplifted arms shouting Hurrah » Hurrah » 
The next moment be corrected himself with 
' Bands Mataram ! 

t c.g Isikhil, ’ then said he, ‘ hotv truth 
oenetrates to the soul of woman, and 
makes ilself one with her very life Our 
truth 13 so colourless tasteless lifeless so 
Srely reasonable Woman alone can 
destroy unflinchingly, thoroughly, and thus 
areher sms so terribly beautiful, while 
m”n-s stnumg is ugly because of his con 
scientiou^ hesitations I tell you Nikhil 
f^is our women who will save the coun^p^ 
This IS not the time for nice scrnplcs We 
must be unswervingly, unrcasomngly 
Wal We must sin w e must give our 
women red sandal paste with which to 
annomt and welcome our 8in 

Saiidip Babu stamped twice on the floor 
raising ftom the caroet a cloud of long 
sleeping dust while I looked upon hts face 
In a transport 

' Do I not see clearly he resumed at a 
shout, 'that the same fir^ which burns 
down the home fights up the outside ? I 
see you as tha goddess of that fire Give us 
today the unconquerable power of uni 
versal destruction Make our crimes 
gloriously beautiful' 

It was not clear to whom he addressed 
.his last appeal It might have been She 
whom lie worshipped with his Bands 
Matarain It might have been the 
Womanhood of his country Or it might 
have been its representative, the woman 
before him He would have gone on further 
,n the same strain but that my husband, 
suddenly rose from liis seat, touched him 
lichtlv on the shoulder nod said admonish 
ingly ' Sandip Chandranath Babu is 
here 

I started up and turned round to find a 
calm and dignified od gentleman at the 
door in doubt as to whether he should 
come in or retire My husband stepped up 
to me and w bi«petcd This is my roaster, 
of whom I have so often talked to you 
Make your obeisance to him I bent re 
verently and took the dust of his feet He 
cave me his blessing May God protect 
you always ray little mother 

Iwas sorely in need of such blessing at 
that moment 


NlKIlIL’s ST(Jrt 

One d ly I had asked Bimala to come 
out of the Zcn'ina There was a point 
which diJ not strike me then, that if I 
really wanted to see her truest fullest self 
I should not attempt to retain any control 
over her 1 wonder why this had escaped 
me Could it have been the eternal bus- 
batul asserting himself? In my pride I 
thought 1 could bear the whole truth in all 
its nakedness I am now being put to the 
test 

Up to now Himal has never been able to 
understand nne thing nbont me 1 look 
upon all coercion as a form of weakness 
Bjt Bimal seems to relish a tyrant in mas- 
culine shape She has a fondness for the 
terrible 

I am determined not to take np the 
service of my country under the spell of 
any intoxication even tliongh my not 
joining the patriotic orgies of my country 
men is making m* unpopular They all 
think 1 am after a title, or afraid of the 
police While the police suspect I ampos* 
mg as a simpleton because I have some 
thing particularly knavish up my sleeve I 
Nevertheless 1 am sticking to this path of 
mistrust and msalu Wbat I really feel is 
that those vvbo cannot find food for en 
thusiasm in a know ledge of the country ns 
It actually is or who cannot love men just 
because they are men, who needs* must 
shout aud deify the country to keep*»P 
their excitement, they Jove the excitement, 
rather tlian their country 

I have been noticing for some time that 
there is a base selfishness about Sandip 
His fleshly feelings make him Inrboor 
delusions about ins religion and impel him 
into a tyrannical attitude so his patriot 
ism His intellect is keen but his mtureis 
coarse So that he glorifies liis selfish lust* 
with high sounding names The cheap 
consolations of hatred are os urgently 
necessary for him as the satisfaction of bis 
appetites Bimal has often warned me lU 
the pld dnj s of his greed for money Not 
that I could not understand this, but 
I could rot bnng myself to haggis 
with bandip over money I felt ashamed 
even to own to myself that he was trying 
to take advantage of me But it will be 
dithcuU to explain to Bimal to-day that 
baodip s love of country is but a different 
phase of his low self love Bimal s her^ 
worship of isandip makes me hesitate all 
the more to talk to fcer about him, le®^ 
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some tonch of jealousy may lead me un 
wittingly into exaggeration It mav be 
that tUc pam at mj heart is already mak 
mg me see a distorted picture of Sandip 
And yet It 13 perhaps better to spenk-out 
than keep my feelings goaaiog 4a\\ay 
withm me 

I have known tny master these thirty 
years Neither calumny, nor calamitv, nor 
death it«clf ins any terrors for him 
Nothing could have sa\ed me, bom ns 1 
was into the triditions of thia family of 
ours, bat for this man having planted his 
life, his truth, Ins peace, his saintlv figure 
in the midst of our life That is how 1 have 
obtained so reala vision of the good and 
the true 

This master of mine came to me that 
day and said “Is it necessary to detutn 
Sandip here any longi.r ’ ‘ Ills nature w as 
•so sensitive to all omens of c\ il that he had 
at once understood He was not easily 
•mov^, but that day he felt the dark 
shadow of trouble ahead Da I ndt know 
hdw well he loves me ? 

At tea time I said to Sandip ‘When 
wall you be going on foRangpur? I have 
just bad a letter from there 1 hey are com 
plaining that I am selfishly detaining 
you “ 

Bimnl was pouring out the tea Her 
face fell at once She threw just onem 
qmritig glance at Sandip 
* *I have been thinking ' said Sandip 
’‘that this peripatetic p reaching means a 
tremendous w aste of energy 1 feel that if 
I could work from a centre I could achieve 
more permanent results” With this he 
looked up at Bimal and asked Do you 
not think so, too ’ ’ 

Bimal hesitated for a reply and then 
^oVn seem gooh ways to 6o fhe 
work — from a centre as well as by travel 
ling about That in which you find greater 
satisfaction is the one for y ou ' 

‘ Then let me speak out my mind 1 
have never yet found any one source of 
inspiration suffice me for good That is 
why I have been constantly wandering 
about rousing enthusiasm in the people, 
from which m turn I draw my own store 
of energy Today you have given me the 
message of my coflntry Such fire i have 
never beheld in any man Blush not, 1 
pray you You are far above the ordinary 
weaknesses of modesty or diffidence You 
arc the Queen Beepf our hive, and we, the 
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workers, sliall rally round you You shall 
be our centre, our inspiration I ’ 

Bimil flu«!hed nil over with bashfulness 
and pridt, and her hand shook as 'he went 
on pouring the tea 

AootSicr day my master came to me and. 
said ‘Why not vou two go up to Dar 
jechngfora change’ You arc notlooking 
well Not having enough sleep ’ ^ 

1 asked Bimal in tli* evening whether 
she would care to have a trip up to the 
hills 1 knew she Ind a great longing to 
sec the Himalayas But “No,’ ^aid she 
‘I^tit b ’’ The country’s cause, I 

suppose, might have been endangered 

SwDip s Story 

Those who can desire with all their soul 
and enjoy vvath all their heart , those who 
have neither hesitation nor scruple , it is 
they who are the nnnointed of Providence 
Nature spreads out her richest nnd her 
loveliest for their benefit. They swim 
across streams, leap over wnlls, kick open 
doors to help themselves to wbaterer is 
worth taking In such getting one can 
rejoice, such wresting gives value to the 
thi ig taken Nature surrenders herself,— 
but only to the robb r For she dslights 
m this foTcelul desire, thUlorcelul abooc 
tioo Aud 80 she docs -not put the garland 
of her acceptance round the lean, scraggy 
neck of the ascetic 

Ashamed? No I am never ashamed* 
I ask for whatever I may want , nor do I 
always wait to ask before 1 take Those 
who are deprived by their own diffidence 
dignify tbeir privation with the name of 
modesty The world into which We have 
come IS a world of reality 'Miat I want, 
1 want positively, superlatively I want 
to grasp It, feed on it^ wallow mit (The 
feeble protests of the moralists who have 
starved themselves thin and pale do not 
reach my car«« Why are they born at all 
upon this bard earth who have to leave it 
empty handed and unsatisfied ’ 

I w ould conceal nothing, for that would 
be cowardly But if 1 cannot bring my 
self to do so when needfnl that also is 
cowardly You are greedy, so you build 
walls to keep what you have I am 
greedv and break through them to get 
what I wank If you employ machinery I 
employ devices These arc the realities of 
life Oa these depend kingdoms and cm 
ires and all the great enterprises of man 
ind As for tbos“ avatars who descend 
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upon U 3 from some cloud land —it is the 
misty language of their faraway bcaaen 
which 18 unreal That is ivhj their mcs 
sage takes refuge in the secluded coroefs of 
the weak Those who would rule the 
•world have no use for it, because it saps 
man’s power, for it is not the real truth 
Those who have had the courage to see 
this and vvtre not ashamed to admit that 
thev saw, they have won succe<s while 
thepoo^wretcheS^\ho have tried to pro 
pitiate both world and aratar, rcnland 
unreal have been lost incapable either ol 
advance or nStreat . 

Some people seem to have I>een born 
only to be obsessed with a determination 
to die There is perhaps a beauty, like 
that of a sunset in a lingering death in life 
(which seems to fascinate them ’ Our Nikhil 
h^es ths kind of 1 fe, if life indeed it may 
be called 

•Years ago I had a great argument 
with huh on this point I admit he 
said that without power you can get 
nothing worth having Cut what do you 
call Tower? Is it not tic power to give 
up —like Capital which is only so much as 
■you put out ’ 

‘ S& you are infatuated with the glory 
of losing it seems ' 1 exclaimed 

"Just as the cluck is infatuated with los 
ing Its shell he replied The shell is real 
ough yet it is given up for intangible 
light and air A sorry exchange according 
to you perhaps’ 

Once Nikhil gets on to metaphor there 
IS no hope of making him see that he is 
none the less dealing only with words 
and not realities Well well Jet him be 
happy with his metaphors We are the 
flesh eaters of the world we baVe teeth and 
nails we pursue and grab and tear We 
are not satisfied with chewing in the 
evening the cud of the grass we tove had 


in the morning,- Anyhow, we cannot allow 
your metaphor mongers to bar the door to 
our sustenance Then shall we steal or 
rob for we must live 

People will say I am starting some 
novel theory —just because, though they 
all along act up to it, they have aTiabit 
of talking otherwise So they cannot realise 
that ray theory is nothing but morality 
itself In point of fact 1 know that my 
idea IS not an empty theory at all font 
has been proved in practical life Jlave I 
not found that my way always wins over 
the hearts of the women who arecrea 
turcs of the world of reality and do not 
roam about cloudland ns men do, in idea 
filled balloons ’ 

Women find m my features my manner, 
my gait niy speech, a masterful desire— 
no lean ascetic no halting, argumentative 
desire but irresistible, overbearmg— 
rushing and roaring on lil e a tidal wave 
of I ivaat I will I must W omen feel it la 
their owD hearls that this desire is the 
very life blood of the world acknowledg 
iDg no law blit itself and therefore ever 
victorious Thence have they so often 
abandoned themselves to be swept away 
on the flood tide of tny desire, recking 
naught as to whether it takes them to 
life or to death This power which wins 
these women is the power of mighty men, 
the power that wins the world of reality 

Those who imagine the greater desii^n 
bility of another world merely shift their 
desires from the earth to the skies It 
reniams to be seen how high their gushing 
fountain will play— and how long But 
this much IS certain w omen were not 
created for these attenuated idealists 
(To be contiaaed) 

Translated by 
SURENDRANATn TaCOKE 


notes 


Modern Unirersibet 
As the Calcutta Universitv Commission 
18 DOW engaged in considering how 
Calcutta Umversity may best be raprored 


and as v\ e want a modern not a mediieval 

be unimportant to 

CTnsulcr the idea of a modern university 
thmkej^^^'^'^ by o leading Western 
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• Lord Bryce’gtdea of a modern uairersity 
is thatit is a Uinp casting forth intellectual 
light vpoa the city and neighbourhood. 

So it would* seem that the latest idea, 
according to at least one authority, is not 
to run away -from the city. In opening 
the new Arts building erected at Liverpool 
University, Viscount Bryce delivered an 
address full of thought and suggestion. 

Ifa nniversily is to give the results, teachera 

mast be adequately lemaaerated Lord Uryce tells 
as emphatically that this is not the case now in 
comparison with the ecoaonjic returos of success io 
law, mediciae, or business. , 

Lord Bryce then pointed out what a 
university can and ought to do for a city. 

"The uTiiversity caa do macb. Lord 
Bryce believes, to hr/flg' about the ideal of 
a finely ordered city, such as Athens and 
Florence of their respective eras . a partner- 
ship of men for attaining a high standard 
of life.” •‘‘We seem well on the way,” says 
the "Liverpool Post,” "towards a far more 
extensive social partnership than was con- 
ceivable in the ancient world or Middle 
Ages. Uaiversity extension lectures and 
tutorial classes are stepping-stones to the 
Juried when unirersity edocafion WiJtJye 
asTiCcessible to all who caa beaedt thereby 
as the primary schools are to all children 
.to-day.” Lord Bryce pointed out the clear 
' duty ‘in a democracy like ours’ of those 
whohavehad the good fortune to, spend 
m&ny years in learning language and 
literature, history 'and science, at the uni- 
versities. They should give their sym-‘ 
pathy and their help to those who, though 
less fortunate, possess equal interests and 
equal curiosity. ‘ ' 

‘rbere were,’ said Lord Bryce, ‘three 
studies eapeciafiy needed m a ^leat city. 
The hrst was the law, 'the second wna 
medicine and the third iras instruction in 
commerce, considered both as a science and 
an art.’ The University of Liverpool had a 
fatfulty of commerce and the course seemed 
to be very well constructed. 

Viscount Bryce'then passed on to con-- 
sider-two topics 'which, in his opinTon, 
mi^ht not perhaps have professors assign ’ 
edto them but upon which course’of 
lectures might be given. "One vvas the 
science of administration, \rbich’ was be- 
coming a science of growing importance 
owing to the development amongst ns of 
local govemmenti Adrainistratioa was 
the subject of systematic lectures in the 
universities of Gernmny and America, and 


hedidflotsee why it should not besoin, 
England also.” ■' ; ■ 

As India must become self-ruling, all our 
universities should make Administration 
the subject of systematic lectures. 

“The other subject was that of the 
theory and practice of transportation— 
that was to say, the conditions goreraing 
railways and shipping’. This was iTow 
becoming almost a science. 'So far from 
being a mere matter of practice — a thing to 
be learned by going into an office and 
following instructions — there was no sub- 
ject better fitted to engage the highest 
pov\*ers than that of modern commerce. 
The problems of laboarand wages, of trade 
organisations and strikes or of tariffs, 
were questions of tremendous Jifficul^, 
and becoming so much more complicated 
every day that they required the ablest 
minds to grapple with them.” ' 

Commercial Education in Calcutta- ‘ 
Last month the Senate of the Calcutta 
University considered the following resoliit 
tious : 

(l) That the txarametloa foe the degtecs aad 
diplomas or liKDeei in Agricultare and Tee^oloer 
be inemuted aader the Falcnlty of ScieD», and 
exaoiioations for a degree and a diploma or licetue 
to CoiDoirrcc under the Pacult; of Art*, (2> That 
coursee of stadies and the general tcliemes for these 
examinations b< as set out >a the report and the 
examioatioos brid in accordance vritb the draft 
Regulatioos. (3} That the Senate, with the sanction 
ofUoveronieot, make /tegnlations oo the lines of the 
draft Regulations to proTide (or examinations in 
AgficuUure, Technology and Commerce. 

Mr. Findlay Shirras moved that the 
consideration of the matter lie ’adjourned 
fora month {“tiU 3 p. m. on the second 
Saturday ofFebruary next”) in order that 
the Syndicate might obtain the’ views of 
the Bengal Chamber ot'Commerce and the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
He said that they were commencing quite 
a new line and he did not think that they 
could go any further without consulting 
'* the Chambers of Commerce. Recently one 
British university had decided to introduce 
much the same system as they bad done. 

'' After they had made up their mind that 
^ the principle was good and a thoroughly 
sound one, they worked hand in hand 
with the Chambers of Commerce and only 
recently, after getting the assistance of 
the men who would employ those who 
would get degrees and dipioaias, they put ' 
forth^ certain schemes. _Therefore, while 
congratulating the Hon. 'the ’ '''' 
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Chancellor most cordially on the pnocipk 
involved the speaker •'JS 

on-ht to ask the Syndicate to refer the 
matlerto the Chamber of Commerce nnd 
Sie Bengal NaUonal Cham^r for their 
•vieas before proceeding any fnrtLermthe 
matter Latcr Mr Shirras_aceepted the 
Sgg'stionofMr G C Bose that the Pnsa 
AgMultopnl Research Institnte should 

“'^It’is'not clear on nhat 
Chamber! ef Commerce and the Pn*n 
rnstdnt. are to P'»“”Tth;re''aS';rii 
nny^^'enching^ and eaaminationa and 
3?grecs anddmlomas, in Agncnlture nnd 
Technology and Commerce at nil or are 

♦w nnlv to give their vievis on the detnils 
rfsWdyVnd'Vxaminationst Considering 
Smt the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is 
a body of foreign exploiters who ssonid 
monoiSlise if they conld eommeree nnd 

industry in the conatry nnd th It the I'nsa 
Institute IS also bossed by men of n class 

ssbich IS in possession of the monnpole of 
the lucl«st i)oat« their ft<l\ ice m-xynit l>e 
,,„te 5ymp Ithelic nn 1 lielnful It doe. not 
lit least appear to he indispensable The 
British nnalogy does not at oil hold good 
The Chambers of Commerce in orent 
Bntflin emploT British young men Natiir 
nllT. thcfciore tliere is kuitfal co epetn 
between British Clnmbcrs of Com 
and those British omrcpfitics which 
imn-irtcommcivial cducttion Hut is the 
HencM Clmnibcr of Comn crcc pnrticuJarly 

famous for encounsins the idea that our 

TOnnff men should ranstcr commerce both 
BS n science ond nn nrt? Docs the 
ChnmlKr employ oris it wiHior toemploy 
our young nun, when they iKcomc com 
petent. in tlio«c cipscilics in which Dritish 
, Toung men nrc employed ? \N oiild tlw con 
trollers of l’u«a favour ti eJiemc of studies 
which w oui 1 make our luturc acncuUnnl 
I oentntes find gradintcs quiie their vquali 
in knowledge nnd training nnd thcrclore 
sufienorto them in prositiec because pos 

•Jsoilofn knowled>.e of the vernaculars 
(ind md rrct touch with our peasant# and 
farmers ? . ... 

Whatever tlrt views ohttuned may l»e 
they should tw eanmincd very carefullr 
is^fivre ncceritance 

Ulsreporleil that Dr Nilratan *t.rcar 
did not understand how the Lhamtiers 
Commerce w-cK concerned with the tench 

kigofngncolturc and commerce If they 
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referred the scheme for agricultural educa. 
tion to the Chambers of Commerce, he 
thought that they would be referring the 
matter to a body who had nothing to do 
with agriculture They were greatlv inter 
cstedinjute but in fabrics only On the 
otl cr hand there were those, for instance 
the planters nnd zemindars, vvho were 
ranch interesteil m the sulject As regards 
Technology, the speaker could not under 
stand how the Chambers of CommerM 
could a h ISC them In his opinion no good 
purpose w ould be served by referring the 
matter to the Chambers ol Commerce It 
would be a useless waste of time 

Mr Findaly Shirras nraendment was 
then put to the \otc nnd earned by an 
oacrwhelmmg majority '* 

There scams to b* a note of trinmph 
(whose wc cannot guess ) in that ‘over 
whelm ng innjonti Hut wc should have 
liked also to know the ovenvheliniaf^ 
reasons which secured tliat majority The 
reasons given m the newspaper reports 
have not stupefied us 

Auttralia’i Democratic Umrersitiei ^ 

Some interesting particulars conccmiac 
the universities and imiaenity lift of 
Austrihahave been conlnbuteif by Tro 
fes^or T P Anderson Stuart to n special 
edition of \u8traha To day '* 

The Australian Unncreities, Proftsspr 
Stuart «n>8 even hn\c honour lU their 
own country Inr the people ofAnstraha 
fullv npprcciaic them nnd believe in their 
degree* so that the old notion of nny one 
being siijienor bccau«c he comes from an 
old land bmicrsitj I* n thing of tlie past 

There arc nobonorarv degrees and in aU 
the Commonwealth ifmvcrsitics women 
nrc on exactly the same looting ns men 

Th-y altcnl the same courses ol inslroc 

tion the same examinations nnd get the 
same degrees In medicine they are np- 
pocoted ns resident mcdicnl odcereolthe 
hospitals nccordingto,lhe pass lists 

In Auslmhan Univo*rsitieC n// eh*seBOi 
*owcty nod a/7 religions meet on on egooi 

footing Itii now somewhat exceptional 

lor even rich fnmihes to send tbcirsonsto 
• at nil events, for the whole o* 

their Unners tj cireer-i-so wcll-establislied 
are the local Univeraitici in the pubhc 
estimation We also dc* re our universities 
to J>e equally wclUstablishcd in thcpnbl c 
estimation At the sam- time thev must 
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be made to snit the Incomes of al! classes 
oi society. 

, The University of Melbourne was 
established in 1853. The bwjWinps he only 
ten minutes awny by trnm fromtbe General 
Post Ofbce, tbe centre of the City. So 
rnnning away from tbe citj’ here. 

1 . Minerva** inobbery and its fruit. 

‘The Times (Educational Supplement, 
22ad Nov., 1917) thus describes the recent 
c:camiuation of Prof. Hamilton’s conduct 
by the Calcutta University : 

Lofd Morley diselosfd a belief that 'the Indian 
atmosphere tend* to asphyxiate the economi»t.' We 
hate lodication* from tune to time that the Jot/iaa 
Vairmities do not provide a very /aeoDrshfecnTiron- 
mcDt for professors of economies Sltonj! poUiical 
preconceptions lead many Indian publicists to 
ptejadietd eocclasiona on the ecodO'h“J aspects of the 
Uritlsh connexion j and, as was shown in Madras 
sometime ago, the professor who is enable to snpport 
inch \i e , prejadicedlnbeories is liable to encounter a 
good deal of more or less reiled hostility 

In Bengal the latest of the distressingly frequent 
publiccontroTersies affeeiiog the repate ol individual 
edaeationistt baa ranged round the person of Mr c 
J.'iUmiltoo,... to the cost of (tshose chair) the 
Governtnent of India subscribe fl* 10,000 pet 
annan .... 

aAt the Hrit meeting of the Senate (for discoasutg) 
the report of the Syndicate that the .Minto Professor 
had not complied with the terms of his appointment, 
the Professor himself moved that the report be re* 
ferrtd back to the Syndicate, declaneg that a grave 
injustice bad been done to him by the omnsioo of the 
Ivtter part of the report to hie sot (lonaeorsf anger, 
be made nse of expressions which he sabseqncntly 
wltbdrest With apofogie* . .. 

The whole business seems to have been badly 
handled, and the conditions nndef which the chair is 
held heed teconsideration ...We cannot (biiiL that 
so much tune'' and heat woold hare been expeivdcd 
over these 'debates bad they been conducted la 
camera ; cor can all who participated in tliera be 
acquitted of political or race bias.. Mr Sadltr's 
Commission, cow silting in Caicntta, sbontd investi- 
gate the Conditions of an appointment which »eem to 
hare bafied the capacity of tbe £rsC two bofdert of 
the chair •’ , * 

We commend the above to our readers’ 
attention as an excellent specimen of the 
disltpnorable tactics followed by the 
persons interested in continuing .the 
European monopoly of our higher aca. . 
demic poatsi The suggesCio fa/si in the , 
article is masterly and sure to take in -the 
uninitiated British render. It is insionatrd , 
that as the Chair is paid for by Govern- 
ment, the Indian public have no right to 
criticise the work ot hs incumhenl. Or, is 
it the inference intended that, like the pro- 
fessors of German universities, the Mmto ' 
Professor at Calcutta is bound in doty to * 
manufacture “Joyfd” theories? AootbCTJ 


insinuation is that the agitation against 
Mr. Hamilton is mainly due to “political 
bias," and that he has “encountered hos- 
tility” for no failure of dutv but only 
because he holds “unprejudiced conclu- 
sions on the economic aspects of the • 
British connexion," which the Babn agita- 
tors in the Senate do not like. [By the 
way, has the Briltsli dotninatipn over 
India been already replaced by a mere 
connexion, as in tbe case of the self-govem- 
iog colonies ? If so, we may stop our 
Home Rule movement 1] 

The next false suggestion is that Mr. 
Hamilton has been unable to produce any 
original work onlv because of the 
“weather,” — the Indian climate is nspby- 
sintinff this great economist. If so, for 
goodness’ sake, save his life by sending him 
bock to Cardiff. The writer in the dimes 
conveniently ignores the fact that the tell- 
ing figures produced by Mf.- Findlay 
Shirras proved how Mr. ifamilton had not 
only done no onginal research during the 
4^4 years of his incumbency, but evenneg* 
lectM to take m.a. classes and deliver the 
half dozen popular lectures in the year. 
And all this is due solely to tbe wretched 
“conditions under which the chair Is field” 
and^ Dr, Sadler’s Commission mast 
modify these conditions in iavour of pre- 
fessors of the type of Mr. Hamilton I We 
may point out that the mueb-abused 
Indian climate .1ms not prevented Dr.* 
Harold Mann from doing strikingly valu- 
able work of economic investigation in 
Bombay, as is evidenced by his recently 
published Life and Labour in a Deccan 
Village-. Evidently he is not Ifable to any 
touch of the tropical liver which lias in- 
capacitated Mr. C. J. Hamilton. 

The attitude taken up by .Mr. Hamilton 
during the discussion and that^ of his 
apologists in the English press is not with- 
out its moral. The Calcutta University, 
like a parvenu, hopes to gain credit in the 
academic circles of Europe by -engaging 
costly Europeans and proclaiming -the 
work (if any) produced by them as-its> 
own. The parrcQO is ashamed of his own 
kinsfolk ; he invites aristocrats to his 
feasts and bribes .them with his costly 
cuiSineand rich unnes. A few third-rate 
peers accept his invitation, ' drink'' his 
liqueurs, and go away, with thinly veiled 
expressions of contempt for their post. ^ 
Oar mock'' Maecenas^ ol College ” 
puts his faith in Euro^an degrees •' 
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European akin ; lie enRascs jounR Oiford 
ernduates w^o lia\e done no research 
worth spc-ikinR of. pays tlicrn ft- 
liiglier llian tlmt ol tlie Maaler ol Baliol 
or^ Trinity, nnil expects tbcni to do what 
. Matshall or TlRou hare done in England. 
The result is a I’rofcssor llnmiltoo I 
^ The Cnlcutla Unuersity recently 

encaced an Amencatvfls the faRore i.aw 

Lcai?rei^ on a fee of Rs 10.000 for only 

some eight weeks' work. He accept^ the 

post and then hlandlv asked that his 
lectures might be read by a clerk here, 
while he would remain in America and 
draw the money I Another Curo^an Pro- 
fessor engaged by the same University 

openly declared before he went back with- 
out completing his term, “It 13 irapo«stble 
to work with these Babu syndics What 
little a third European Professor, Dr 
Thibaut, gave the University in return for 
some Ra. 20,000, we have mentioned m a 
former number. 

Wben will our parreau University learn 
that a man is known in society by the 
sons he brings up and not by the quests 
be may mvite ? 

One use of the word “sedition ’’ 

In Great Britain in the eighteenth cen 
tury a wrong use seems sometinies to have 
been made of the word “sedition” Some 
years ago a correspondent wrote to a 
London paper that, turning over the pages 
of a second hand bookseller's catalogue, 
be came ncro‘'s the following quatrain 

S uotedfroma copy of the “Trial of the 
ev Ihos Fysche Palmer on an Indict- 
ment for Seditious Practices” , published 
m 1792 : 

Sedition t what a handj word to use 
Wbeo ’ll* iBteoded guitice to abaie 
To crosh out libert/ and gag Che press. 

And BllbuCintan looled creatores to oppress 

Quack Medicines 

According tothe CAnsfmn Re^rsferone 
of the most useful exhibits at the Panama 
Paafic Exposition was the government 
display of quack medicines, showing the 
amount of alcohol or narcotic m each 

Tbe claim of one of the best known ‘aotapaa* 
curestobeiogDeitbera bean depressant aor habit 
furminit or dangerous drug was met b}r tbedlstioet 

information that It was all ibree and rouid not be 

used wiOiout'danger Names were used wub no feat 
of libel sails, and tbe testimony cannot ofcoalw be 

contradicted Yet people w II eontiaue to dose them 
■elves svilh headache powders to tbe risk of tuddeo 

death, wtihnllunagcoitipoQBds whose tsaiu virtue n 


thettiiOoUBt sshicli i» temporary end lowers vitality, 
i( it doe* not produce nicoliolism and feed to helpless 
infant* aodthing potions containing opium or mor 
phiftc ID some firm Men will conlinoe togetfor 
tnne* by selling poison in ihe guise of mediciDC and 
ly deceptive fursni of edvertisiog , and foolish people, 
not all igflurant, will clamor forsucb remedies aod 
rtia to magic in preference to traiued abilities 

The entire superstructure of fraud :a 
medtane, the same paper adda, has fonts 
foundations secrecy and mystery. Take 
away these elements and that gigantic 
monument to human ; credulity, tbe 
“patent medicine” business, crumbles, 
lience tbe frantic efforts of those w ho have 
built fortunes through the exploitation of 
nostrums m opposing every movement 
that would permit the public to know the 
drugs It IS taking in ‘^patent raedianes” 
A forgotten chapter m quackery is related 
by Tie Journal of the Amencan Medtcol 
Association ‘ 

About a haadrtd and Cfty years ago Mrs Stepkess 
■o CogUed claimed Co have divcorered a cure Kir 
gravel aod siooe in tbe bladder and kidneys ’ So 
skilfully d d she call her ware) that sbe deloded igno- 
raat aod educaMd alike loto a belief jo ber diieovery 
Dr David ilariley, physician and pbiloiepbtr col 
lectrd and publitlitd teporti of one bnodred aod fifty 
caste (hi* own aioons them) ehowiag tbevatoe^ 
Mrs Stephen** cure. Coovieced that Mrs Sle- 
pbeo* bad diKovertd a boon to sufieriog baraanity, 
many urged ber to make public tbe secfsC of her 
formula Quacklike she refuted, but, also naaeklike 
abe ooered logice op tbe formold lor fire Uiouiaod 
pooods ($23 VUOl Attempt* were made to raise tfai* 
amount by public subscription but without success- 
111 spite of the favt that many cootribated to qin 
Mild only aboot tbirieca hundred pound* was railed 
rarliaratat was then petitiooed to make a graat, 
which indue time, itdid Mr* Stepbeasgot berfive 
^oosaod ponods and tbe public got her formnla ’ 
Tbe latter was published in the {.ondoo Geectle. The 
cure insisted of egg shells, snails (shells and alU 
liip* and haws, ash keys awine-cresi and various 
other vegetables a’l burned to a ciuder aod tbe ash 
mited with carnomile fluwers and fennel and other 
vegetables But alas! How that the public koeir 
what was io Mrs Stepbeoi # nostrum, u would have 
none of it The cure fell into disrepute aod finally 
went tbe way of all such frauds ,aco oblivion. Dr 

he believed Mrs 

otepbeoi had cored him , i ^ 

la India, iamous for hospitality to epi- 
demte and sporadic diseases and other 
enemies of mankind, many quack medicines 
find innumerable purchasers Should not 
there be some remedy ? 

, The Argument from “Violence" i'' 

.. to tbe address presented to 

:.L Indian ‘Association- 

When he visited Calcutta for the first ttrac. 

I «*^«ct that the exist- 

ence of political enmes xvould not be con 
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sidercd a reason for hastening constitu- 
tionnt changes Similarly Anglo Indian 
journals ha\ e alw ays contended that there 
should be no yielding to agitation anil 
clamour Any Itind of excitement due to 
any cause, and anv kind of disorder, 
whether enginteted % interested parties 
or originating m the changing circum 
stances of the country, are similarly said 
to make the times unsuitable for political 
reform \V Oman’s suffrage v.as similarly 
opposed in England on the ground of the 
militant methods of the suflragettes In 
connection with the rejection, erstwhile, 
of the ■Women’s Suffrage Bill, /since 
passed) by a majonty which inciudwl 
a number of Members of rarliamcnt, 
who were theoretically “m fa\aar of 
the reform and had on prenous occasions 
Voted QQ the nihcr side, ' The Kevv 
Statesman" recalled a passage from *dnc 
of Macaulay’s speeches on the Reform 
Bill of 1831 10 vshich, as it sajs, the nrgu 
meat was "puWensed " Answering those 
who urged tuat it would be dangerous to 
carry out the reforms in the face of the 
Violence that had occurred in many parW 
bi the country, Macaulay said 
Wbat then it It laid woaM jaa leeitlste lO 
haste Would 70 a leg elate 10 tioet ofgreatexeite* 
acDtcoficereisg matter* of lueh deep eooeerafle* 
•ir 1 teoald aud if «o/ bad eoaseqaeece* aboold 
foliow.let tboie beheldreipoosible who - vrheo 
there esKted ao exntemeat refuse'l to I eieo to any 

E roiect of reforin nbea few meetiug* were 

elg, when lew petition* were «eot ep tom tbe*e 
poIitKiaaa (aid \\onld you alter a conititation with 
which the people are perfectly fat tfied - ilall 
the log c of oiiagareraiDeDt lies in tb t one sophistical 
d lemma If tbe people arc turbolent they are unlit 
for liberty if they are quiet they do not want 
liberty 1 allow that hasty Icgitlstioa ■* an er I 1 
allow that there are great objebtious to legislating 
in troubled times But reformers are compeUed to 
legislate fait b*cause b got* will not legislate earlr 
One argument is, "People would think 
that Government has yielded to fear * A 
reply 13 to b“ found 10 Macaulay s speech 
dehvered in the House of Commons on the 
5th of July, 1831 Said he 

' I am far indeed from wishing that the Uembers 
of this House should be inSuecced by fear m the 
Bad and unworthy sense of that word But there 
IS an honest a^t] honourable fear which well becopieS 
tboae^ho arSintrusted with the dearest interests of 
a great community, end to that/ear 1 am not 
ashamed to tnalce an earnyt appeaL It is rery well 
to talk of confronting sed tton boldly and of 
enforcing the law aga nst those who would d stnrb 
the public peace Ho doubt a tumultcaused byiocal 
and temporary irritat on ought to be suppressed 
with promptitude and vigour Such d stnrbasces, 
for example as those vih ch Lord George Gordon 


raised 10 17S0 should be inatdntly put down with a 
strong hand But woe to tbe Gorernmeot which 
cannot distinguish b*tween a nation and a mob 1 
Woe to tbe Gorernment which thinks that a great, 
a steady and a long continued moTcnient of the 
pnblK mind is to be stopped like a street not I This 
error bas Ixeo twice fatal to the great House of 
Bontbon God be pra sed our rulers hare been 
wiser P 501, Macaulays V/sceUaoeons Hmiags 
aodSpeeebes 

A Similar passage IS to be fouuil in the 
speech delivered by Macaulay xn the House 
of Commons on the 10th of October, 1831 

Ht is easy to say BeboldbeBrm defy latinida 
tioD let the law bare Its course tbe law is strong 
enonghtopnt down tbe seditions'’ Sir, we hare 
beard all this blusteniig before , and we know in 
what It ended It is the blustering of little men 
whose lot bat fallen on a great crisis ''Xerxes 
scourging tbe winds Canute 'ommandiug tbe wares 
to recede from hi* footstool were but types ol the 
folly I f those who apply the masimt of the Quarter 
Sessions to tbe great conrulsiook of society Tbe 
lawhasnoeres thelawhasno hands tbe law is 
notblag nothing but a piece of paper printed by tbe 
Kings printer with the Kings arms nt tbe top, 
til) prbiie opinion breathes the breath of 1 fe into the 
dead letter We found tbit In Ireland - I know 
only two ways In which tocielies can permanently 
begOTcroed by pnble op oion, and by thesworcT 
A OoTerooenc has og at iii command the armies, 
tbedeet* and the reTeone* of Great Britain night 
possbiy bold Ireland by the sword So Olirer 
Cromwell held Ireland, so \\i1liam the Third held 
it so Mr Pitt held it so tbeDpke of \\ellington 
might eerbaf* bare held it But if not by the 
sword bow It thecoontry to begoremed ? I nnder 
stand bow tbe peace IS kept at Hew York. ItisBy 
tbe assent and sopport 0 / tbe people —Ibid, pp 
513-SlS 

A general once made a desert and called 
it peace bimilarly, without the assent and 
support of the -people, government, syno- 
nymous with a moral and intellectual 
desert, is possible, ami that only for a time 
But a civilised anfl enlightened govemmeut 
IS impossible without tbe assent and sup- 
port of the people 

The Policy of Concession* 

It has been often argued that "conces- 
Bions’ ought not to be made because of the 
prevailing excitement and extravagance, 
and aberrations Macaulay replies 

’ Wbererer great laterests are at stake there will 
be mneh excitement nod wberever there is much 
exatement there will be some extravagance The 
same great stirring of tbe human mind which pro- 
doced tbe Keformation produced also tbe follies and 
enmes of the Anabaptists Tbe same spirit which 
resisted ship-money and abol sbed tbe Star Chamber, 
produced the Levellers and tbe Fifth Monarchy mea ’ 
lbtd,.p 522 

“That government ts attacked is a 
reason for making the foundations of gov- 
erament broader and deeper, and more 
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Bol>d," Slid Macaultiy. His reading of the in Tnin by m«ana of Tioleot and bloody rcro- 

hiatorr of EllRland is as follows . lotioua slie^ilhare attained by a p-acefal and a 

■•The^..tor, ofTn Jawfal Reform ■' lb, d p. 527. , . ^ 

torvola EOTerimtntcoomntlj Elopp * Will that be England’s glory m ;ndia, 

timw afur a *0°^ Or do Englishmen believe that the 

^„ay before » ti,e u„ ofTPlenage^ lessoos of history are inapplicable here? 

ndTaocm* e Catholic Church, as the tidea and the seasons and the physi- 

the tfower, scarcely less oppressive «hKb. doi.^ callorces producing Other natural changes 
lom&kfier the Reform hcrc seem to be aWm to those m England, 

protestanw C'tah oV ^ihe^fres*, aucceasively perhaps the moral forceS also arc the Same 

Sed" J6k#.p. 524, i . _ > m England afad India 

iReearding the irresistible character of 
changes in human society^Mncaulay ob-* 

il!^ve pyer the great ebanjlea of the moral srorld 
*** 

from* changing ^'*o”mor)rpr«T«?t''woiJr’r”oifd August 20 tTn responsib'lc'^govemment lias 
loteibgenc'i ” political po«er than not attracted soffictcnt public attention la 

totrlligenc courses oftheseasoos and of Ibc - - - • , . ...i. t 

oeacenr '« tomuU.by Dieansofold insuto 
♦ nns whwe those Inst.rttioas are fl.s.We over tl.* 

Jims of old losiuotions, where those .ust.iptions 


Lord Curzon on Mr. Montagu’s Pronounce- 
ment 

Lord Curzoa’s reply to Lord Syden- 

the great chaogea ham's attack lu the House of Lords on 
pT pro^Vry ‘aadTf Mr Montagu’s famous Ptonouncement of 


Mposeaottaheod.sa resistance the ff 

JSeietT proceeds. ?od mast proceed The fee* U 
Ifibrts of IndlTidnals to hear bsek aw lost and 


areronsed to madness It n not soKcicnt to look proauuocemene That is esactly whatliappened. and 
merelv at the farms of goremoient We most look this statement of policy, not at nil ehaUeopog, 
. -• .i— ..... .1,. r,r.»a«- mi. H . OnrlBd.an I *- --it moderate andcertainly la 

is the subject of repeated 


those who attempt 

eresUeu beaeath it _ 

* ■ it II becanic rulers do not pay suffietent atuotioo 
to the stagea of this great movement, because they 
u&ilerrate its force, because they areicootaot of us 
law that so many violent ard feartol revolutions 
have changed the face of society It w oot by 
absolute, but by relative milgavecftmeot that nations 


also at the stateof the puWa: ml. d - Oof lod.an 
snhiectS submit patiently to a monopoly of salL 
We tried a stnmP dutv a duty so Imht a. «at« T to 
he oerceptlble on tbe fierce breed of the old PocUans , 
aui we foil an empire" fb,d p S2i 

It may here be asked incidentally 
whether the loot of ' hats" in Bengal, 
ostensibly for salt and cloth, and of shops 
in Bombay, point to .a change in the 
patient yind submissive mood of "our 
Indian subjects ’’ 

"There is a change in society There 
must be a corresponding change m govern- 
nient,” Macaulay therefore advised 
* Be content lo guide that movement wliwh you 
cannot stop fling -vide tl e gales to that lo 


India. In tbe course of his speech Lord 
Curzou said , > .■ 

It IS all very writ to say that you ooght ootto 
raise these matters id time of war My Lords, it is 
the wnr that bas raised them lou eaonot uachaja 

_ - the forces whwh are now looseoed and atwoikio 

huh the ever* part of the world without baving a vewreo^ 

> lead the non which esiends over every hemisphere aad every 
ocean and brli-ve me ibe eveDlsbappeBiDS id RcHj4 

in Ireland m almost every country IP Lufope tie 
speeches beiog made about little nations and tBS 


the past summer be wonld hare been the first to bticg 

•- --I------ sentatioescontlnaaUyeomio* 

if India and Its Head aad to 
I take action end make t^cme 


- think in r 

well thought oot terms r._. - - 

discussion at the Cabinet 1 do not think thataoy 
formula has been the subject of more close andcon 
ttaat discussion by responsible persons both in led • 
Bud here than was that formula. The noble t it'o°“: 
might hare been enCillcd to lake the objection heiWi 
if there had been (a that pronouncement any definite 
drawing up of a prograruoie. any sketch of w“»‘ 
eiartly was to be dune It was nothing of the sort 
U was a broad general detlaratlon of a principle. *"'* 
tbe lines upon which, in the opinion both of the bov 
eramentat home and ©I the OoTernment of Ind'S 
^^^•dmiuiitrationoflbateouolty ooghtto proceeu , 

It will be evident from this that the 
terras of the pronouncemedt wcrcdcIiW* 
rajcly chosen after repeated discussion 


■e'pKufuir gl^of “oiong the members of the Cabinet- But 

— -• thcKttcrpartof Lord Curzon's spcechis 

somewhat ommous It ’assures ..Eoru 


' In nil the proudest vro^s of 


ana me •i j'_,Vdora it vet eonta.ns mth,'.. n that he has no cause for anxiety, 

$he“waMof*<irrepnrntian T?eri Will BogUoi all >”^S“uch ns no XJeGmtc programiue of 
rn her manifild titles ofglorythi* (be ooUett and "»<»■«« had bccA drawn UP, but onlj O 
ite purest of aiij that every Uessing wbicb other ’broad’ declaration of , principle had been 
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made After oil, it is the definite pro 
gramme which counts, and not the decKra 
tion of principle, and the broader the latter 
IS, the greater IS the room for making any 
programme suit the principle May it 
be hoped that when ‘the sketch of \vhat 
exactly was to be done’ is outlined. 
Lord Sjdenham will not find that there 
was ho need for h'm to take any obiec 
tion at all’ For we can well under 
stand what a scheme, to which Lord 
Sydenham w ould have no cause to object, 
would amount to Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, in the current Pnfaasi, trulv sajs 
that in the case of a gift actuated by 
motives of expedtcncy, w hat is gi\ en w itli 
the one hand is takenaway with the other 
and that such a Selfish gift, when examined, 
will be found to be too full of pores to be 
kept afloat May it be hoped, m them 
terest of India and Englaud alike, that 
such will not be the fate of^Mr Montagu s 
mission 

The Trealmeol of Weak Peoples 
The Cbnstiah Register of Boston 
jwntes : 

The treatment of oat one and tribes bj (boee 
that are alrong orede oo eiposare That It has b«o 
base aod selfish is not a seeret to be revealed the 
kooKiedce of it ts written Urge all orer the bistort of 
cieil satioo The loot takea from Pekin and now 
preferred jn Bral ih aansions and American homes 
Will some doj be coo ealed or retnrord as stolen 
gaodf with confessions ofgallt •baslaod is just be 
xmnfag to repair the wrong done (a Ireland and to 
gtre^ to the people of India tfac rights of wh ch for a 
centorr they hare been deprived Oorowngorern 
mentUtloaiy very slowly mak ng it safe for [Red] 
Indian tribes to oceapy desirable tracts of laud wbicb 
tneir a* ghbours eoret 

Mu statemenU in Advertlsementa 
’ Vfe learn from a British weekly that a 
new lav\ intended to prevent mis state 
meats m advertising Ins been passed iii 
Massachusetts “It prohibits untruthful 
statements of values in adverti*^ pnce«, 
false declarations that the advertiser 
employs designated persons of established 
reputation, misstatements regirding secu- 
rities ofiered for 8ale,raisleading statements 
designed to induce the public into the 
establishment of the advertiser, and olher 
mtentionallv deceptive advertisements The 
retail trade boardvif the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce lias organised an advertising 
vigilance association to see that this law 
IS dulr enforced; butr whot will be done 
tnth nil the advertisements ofqmck pills 
potions, and lotions ?” 

27i4-13 


Punty of Blood- ! c 

There are innumerable persons m India, 
and in other countries, ton, who boast of 
thepuntvof tbar blood But antbropo 
logists and historians know there is ng 
such thing And Dr P C Ray has been 
reviled for saying this m his presidential 
address at the last session of the Indian 
National Social Conference * Th^Quarterly 
Journal of the Society of American Indiaas 
gale a calm aod ready answer sometime 
ago ^ 1 ■ 

'No race as we know races Is an nnmixed rac^ 
All sa called races are the result of mixtnres Food 
soil localitv elimate, available materials lystems of 
thoBj-bt and domiaaat laagaejjes caused tbe develo;^ 
ment of tlie types of bnmanity when the various 
geoj^repl ical areas were more or lest isolated Yet 
all troops of hnman bein);s since remote penods have 
rcce veil the infiuz of blood from others Tbe peoples 
of Barope terming themselves Caucasian arc the 
result of miitnres of prehistoric elements at well as 
of later race* Europe received and absorbed mixtures 
of As atic aoJ African peoples Asia received tbe 
bloodof Africans and Malays Bvea the red raea of 
America may have received even after tbe enstallixa 
tion of tbe race tbeiafloxof Scandinaviao, U^Ajan, 
aad Idongoliaa blood • • • > 

Races origmalfy were tbe outgrowths of widety 
separated divisions of the prioiiive boraaa species 
Primitive men wherever they may hare b'en fouud 
wereqoite al ke -Separated for geueralions ia^solated 
regions and subject to varied elioatet methods of 
proconag food and earing for tbemselret they 
evolved the special t*d types that now distinguisk^fae 
great races Witbia Ibese great racial stocks special 
d r s oBs or tnbw were formed latermamage thus 
oolr brings again together long separated strains of 
blood The mixing of blood or racial strains IS more 
rapid todav than at any time in tbe history of the 
world It IS ineviUble. i 

To this the Cnsi^ adds the following 
fine salutation of Walt Whitman ‘ 

* I saiate all the inhabitants of the earth . ^ 

loo wl oever yon aie ’ * ' 1 

You daughter or son of Eneland I 
\ou of the mii,hty tr bea and empires • ( 

You Roes in Rove a I 

Yon dim derceoded black divine lonled African 
large fine-headed nobly formed superbly destined 
on evoal terms with me 1 i t 

Ancient Charters to Indian Sea faring 
Merchants. 

The Tnbirne of Lahore has brought to- 
gether some interesting facts from the 
annual , report of the Archaeological 
l^partmcn^ Southern Circle, for the year 
J915-1G, some of which wc present to onr 
readers There is n temple of tbe time of 
the Cholas tn a village called Motnpalhia 
the Bapatla Taluq Guntur District, which 
Iwarsnocicnt insertions of considera|)le 
bistoncaj interest, Themscnptions purport 
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to be a charier granted By ’Gunapatidera 

Wahdraia to merchants trading on sea 
'whose vessels nsed to call at or start from 
the seaport of Motiipalh The^ vessels 
5ire ^stated ^to ^beea trading^ wth 


ta lad a UndeJ to 1 ghUa (be bear; t>ik of 
ftdm a sttnog the lad &n hop re 

Ye'll Jadia, from which we have taken 
the above lines asks 

Djct th s mesa that the wort of the tnlanonir^ 
bere, betide* eoorert og Uiadat and Mustimt ir “ 


islands edast towns m . . ditid^ them and render tiem antagonist c to eteh 

countries The necessity lor tne cnari oijer that help sg to ighteo the heary t**k of 

was thatkings of old used to confiscate oy admto tier ng the tnd ao B npirr ? Ifnot why th* 


forccnlUhe chrgo of nny vessel driven by 
onfavobrable weather on to the shore The 
terras of tUe chsrlct ore tnroeloted os 
follows 

1 See og that protect on (of my »nj 


itraordiaary aiaert orJ oO D r Je et iitipera dragged 
ID a propos of nothiog * 1 

We learn that th* Archbishop bf'iork 
presided over the meeting, and tnade no 
protest 

The proper duty^bf ministers 'and mis- 


n earth and good will among men 

Monopoly of Good Work 
In India we, know of t^hnstim bigol^ 
and b gets of the Ana Sirtiaj the Brahrao 


enttrrr » ng (merchant*) trad ag on the 
aecnre fame and to inainta n the p 
rtghteoo* Goremment , 

>The details of fCirpa Su/Aa tax recorded 
in-the inscpplions comprise fees on sindal 

* wood, country camphor China camphor _ . 

««trls rose water, ivory civet enmphor oil bannj the Ramknshna Mission theThso- 
fmoer sine, resin lead silk thread coral sophical S >ciety and other circles, who 
oerlumea pepper and areca nut. It will be thmk that good work is or ought to be a 
i«n from this th'it most of these nre monopolv ol tbeicrespecUviagrOdps To 
articles of luxury ahd apparently oeeessines them and to all who arc smitten with 
werd exempt from deity The report adds 


liu long li«t of cargo ihipped by (he metebant 
VtiMls at» blotspalli eorrobflrate* the gtowt g 
aecobatsgivu by the faaoai tranller Maeco Pnlo 
eathe protiMfosi trade ctmed on at the «eaport 
toV^of UalfU (Vlotopall ) when hen* let t dunng 

J nefthe KakatiraQoera Rodran aden. ab^ot 
oftbe th rteentb eentary 

The same report contains ah Account ol 
another valuable inscription found m the 
village of Malftkapurnm Guntur Distnet 
This inscription mentions the existence 
at MotupalU of a Sanskrit College o 
students ^ hostel ^nd also a maternity 
hospital The local Deputy Collector calls 
the last mentioned institution a rare 
thing for those times ” It m ght or might 
not have byen n rare thing ns it ought 
hot to be a«sitmcd that philanthropic m 
stitntions arc a monopolyofmodern timrv 


scctanao nod communal vanity hod 
arrogance we commend the followiog* 
paragraph from the CAnstffla Register 

A furei ni»rk oM bent iin ihin the he'd njbf 
Lirloff Ibetalnp nni »ih» rttpyiortto see wheliilfBe 
end gond hetever It turns up To hear * ttitnibet w 
any denom Bit on speak 6f good work ns thoagb It 
ought (4 be done nthitdenoml etion and ndne other, 
Ol cou t tympal y w 0» « minendtb « tendeac et elrt 
n ere an d cal on efd sloytliy 1 1 home product*) u 
to lear ihe very nc^tnti of intolerance f thi * 
thete tocal sere ce mutters oujlt to be kept othe 
Church wemuslkeep Cinslanty in them. »■** 
he re »«k of a devoted denom n»l onal it 1 he feply 
Vou canooi keep Cl r si an ty out of them ’’ b worth 
pwderng Thebent toward nirmwnesslt in h mm 
natnre and » not the prod ct of n»rr «r opnon* 
alone The rad eil bgoi s a* paenla facial the 
coDsereM e b i.ot and ^soalei mei mote prorh 
k ng ^Mea pr degell to eatU nii wl at « etcel <nf 
« ih I a a rof havtog t atl look out for a fall Thai 
the permn who ha* fallen bum tl e he ght of larije 
oplAVtun tavareorihefact only shows usf ahst 
vuble qua! ly the duigtr is. 


At theiAutumn aession of the Central 
Mtasions of the Church of Cog 
land held tn Miinchestcr on December 13 
lOlG the Pean.ot Manchester diverged 
from religion into politics According to 
theAfflnciesferGunnJia/i Speaking of 
the task which ChrutlsflUr had bebrre (| ms tbd 
work of the cnnrm of the prest Csstem twnpl*, 
be »*fd It had »l"»r*infn to d * de 

the I'itt and to on t« the welt Thee had ruatwd 
tbal tb* aetasOBlstO of the 11 ndn Bad the Xlabain 


An Auitraban opinion on Imperial , 
Federation , 

Yhere ty a disposition to take it fo*' 
granted that the self gorcromg dominions 
of the British Empire nre all onir too eager 
\»* parts of an Imperial I eileratloa 

whilcBOme dominions may' Ijeeager.' 
otbfrs mbv not b* so ^ and within the 
same dominion there may be astroog 
Jivisioi) of opinion For iAstaoce, on 
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importmt Australian organ, the Leader 
of Melbourne, wrote so-netime ago 

The ardor of Sntuh statesmen ot behalf of im 
penal FederatiOT is becoming embarrassing They 
ate soeagtj inibeitTecoi'mt''*nof Dominion assisiaace 
vhattbey are Wbng to soTtender a larget shtteof 
IropemI respons bility than the Dammions mty be 
ready to uliderfike The overseas cooperation with 
the mother country, wb cli came as a stsgfenn? 
surprise io Germany, see ns al*o to have gone beyond 
ihennticip tion of those m charge of Imperialaffairs 
For thi^enson,^ »t would seem that they ire consumed 
with an anxiety to declare their appre«iai|on and 
gralit ide Dominion repre eniatives have h‘en invited 
to psrticipate in the \Far Cabinet’s deliberations and 
n IS hinted that schemes are in contcmpUtion for siiU 
closer association lo the futurei AH this is \ery grati 
fying to our self esteem, but tho»e who may speak on 
our behalf would dd well to consult the op nions of Ine 
Dominions beforeha.bd before invofvmg themseUesin 
pledges which are not in accordance with the popoUr 
desire So far, Genera! Smuts, the South Afncan re 
pTesentative, would beerft to he the "bnly one who has 
appreciated this phase 6f the position He realises 
that the Dominions have a nbitioni of their own. and 
while loyal »o the Etnp rc, will not consent to surrender 
’ their power of determlninf their own la Ute In j>e'»al 
PeSeratlon wll'hsve to follow a eoune which w»n 
alloa icopa for this assertion of individual entity 
The links which bind the Ccnp re logeiber nun be 
tho?e of ytood feeling and commo i assoaations, but 
any aiieinpl at £Dora;iiriflgeat lionds will be doomed 
to Ineviiable failure tl will be necesstry (hat this 
view Should Be sttongly’ripresented to Bnlish stales 
men wbo believe that the Empire can bound 
within the swathing folds of canst'tntional reserictiuns 
dustrala wis not veprcsented at the late l(tip*nai 
Conference, so thit the A^lslt^^^atl siew found no 
opportunity bf uttennce We snppose however, 
that AuiiraltS will be informed o1 anv conclus ons 
and Will be able to exercise the right of comment ' 
thereon. The doty will devolve on^the Prime 
Minister to mAe clear Aostnlis's position in this 
matter Australians are content to mamUiR the 
I berl es and the auionomous rights they now en}ov, 
W ihoBt sacrificing the s^hstaoce for the shadow in 
the vain attempt to grasp tome idle dreim of Impcrul 
Tederaljon * 

' Indians wilt note the free men’s rcsolr^ 
to keep their pot\ec of determining their 
o\\ n futtire. 

Where !• India ? 

In the coarse of a speech which Mcv 
Llojd George made at Eistcodfod at 
Dirkenheitl on September 6, 1917j he t 
**Tbe tiritish Empire was made up of four Dalt,>nt 
bat to-dav they wcrt Dee brnw 

resolve and aaenSce. aoJ. plrme Cod. they wonlil 
»osn be one in triomph ” (Cheerv ) ,, 

A Delhi ’'telegram to the papers ditet) 
January 2, 191b. gate the following mcs. 
sage which the Viceroy had rcceivcl from 
Mr* Llo 3 -tl Geo^e.lbe prime minister: 


Atthe begiooing ofa new year I wish t6 send on 
beb^foftfae War Cabi|t«r, to the Government and 
people of India, a message of goad will and confidence 
Wearenow fat on in the fonrth year of the War 
despite many setbacks and enemr disappointments. 
So are also fat on in the path to victory. I ha’fe 
oo doubt that if the Allies 'nillstand firm, Utey tuiU 
not only restore liberty to Europe, but given lasting 
peace to the world In the accomplisbment of>tb>s 
great work no peoples 'vvilijbave played a greater 
pare than those who are members of the Common 
rvealth Against their stcadfastcDoragc, the Ugions 
ofnntocraey have cast tberaselres in vam and tbc 
Empire whi li the Militarists of Frsasia persnsded 
thcraselrcs would crumble at a .Hlow, baa proved 
Itself t)ie most united and 'moat ‘^tsasstve of the 
bulwarks of freedom, because it bas sprdog frdm the 
eternal soil of freedom X have good hope Uiat belore 
this oerr year is past, the parposes fo whKh w< have 
s't our handr, will have been completely achievra 

Iflntlnbe one of the “raembers 
Commonwealth,” rvbj did the vPremiec 
speak of only /bur nations in his Septemb« 
speech quoted aboTC ? If ItidiA be not a. 
member bat only a scfrant,of the Com* 
moowcaltb, was it coartcous to send the 
laessage to tbep*ople of In dia ? i ’ 

Fioger>prmtsiatbe Orient ' ’ 

Pretty nearly all the discoveries oi 
modern times, says the Literary ^igestt 
have bc*D claimed for the Chinese j’ttndit 
would seem that| the use* bf fingerprints 
for identihcatioQ is to be no cxccptfoiTtOt 
this rule. It would appeal^ to be beyond, 
doubt that finger pnrits were so'‘ascditi 
the Onent eeotartes ago The niode'rn' 
ase, first syitematued by SirV TrAncis 
Gnltou in England, was conceived and be* 
gunny India by Sir Wtlbam J. Herschel, 
who. in a recent panlphlct entitled “The 
Ongin of Finger Printing” ^Oxford, 1916)^ 
attempts to discredit the claims ofi others, 
especially the Chin-se, to pnonty m this 
matter In a letter to Seieoee (NewYorl^,’ 
May 23), Mr. B Laufer, of the Field 
Museum, Chicago, gives some of tbe-eri. 
dence of Chinese and other Oncntaluseof 
the finger print m antiquity Says''Arr, 
Laufer • ' . » t 

' The ChiDctc, Japanese, and Tibetans an . • 

applied ages ago with fall conaemusaess tbe system of 
hagee ptmlv vbe p«rpa»e of ir^epVifjio^ Indindualt 
Tirefcw mod'fu Irac s Vf evileoce known, to Sie VV 
llersehe! ate treiled by him si ;hOT , and he wonders 
that aaystem *1 prvcocslly uiefulaS this conldbave’ 
Vsevn known lo the great foudt ol tbe K\st for genera 
tiaat past witli&ut atitsiing Vb* notice ol ^Vesurn 
B(atma>q Bi*rcliinfs lrar*I*rs »aJ itnjeoti.’ The 
MiAammedaa authors tvbn visitivl China did Aot fall 
to deteiibe Vhu system RasVniJ-ddin. the faaatiS 
Petslaa, historian, who vvrote lu 1303, reports aS 
fallows , 

* When matters have passed the six Boards «r tM 
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K MX ““ Ht-Kro*:’ .r « 

VKT; . ■ 

■ Prof. litnrl Conlier, of Pans, « naolctl 
oT Knsb.il-nWi” is a "pmniptory prooP- 

Srihs ant'qPPP”"’* “"K'PP""*’ 

Wtlic Cliincsc. He goes on 10 say . 

it I* Afirlthe Cbleftiiiioti that oo tno 
Vaie fiVKtrni.tk. {rr«r«lr .l.k. 1. 
7 Gatwnlao T»i*f* i* the tatl.tr teetlmonjr 
ImS Ar*b«: werehaot Soleioun. who ^«e lo * » 
831 IndwhoilaUitlutin China a ef^'W* h.Ilj 

!iii rcnrhea b, the O.btof with lil<jti.<Jdle fioget and 
i!S»i nailed . . B Chaeaonei ha* poloud 
eM^t thf« eooU««t» of ihe rao« Period. * » 

?83 aod 780 and dlteorered ia Tarkeiiao, wbicb were 
IfOTided with the eager mark* o< both partie*. and 
lodtai" •» theead the IjpieaUorniala 
i "“Tbe two pertle* bare found thie Ju« and elear, 
aid hot* afflit the Impcreiiooi of their fiager* a* a 

^*”A*<Uj SaUor whieh ao later dale tbaa the third 
eenV”*? B C can tie airumed, and which bear* oa it* 
' reeetic a rery deeply aod clearly eut ImpteM.on ol 
ie DWeer'i ttniRilamarli, he* beea broegbt boekby 
from China >.t bare alto aliovrn bow tbe •yatem 
derclopcd in anci-nt China from magical beliefi 
Iflthepdwer of bodily pa«i. the loditidoaL a* it 
were, aaenfieing bla Roger la good faith lor bi* 
prooiae* ! In Ita origin, the finger priot bad a roagteat 
and tuoallrtietharacter. , .t 

”air\Y. lleracbelatate* that be fail* to aee the 
deGoile foiet of the word Hdentificatbo In the 
Chioeac Roger print ayaJeni In hi* opinion, there 
inn«t be two ltnpre»»ioo» at leaet that will bear 

eotnDariaon, tocoDititute 'ideotiGuttioa.* Iletbioka, 
ofeonraeone-etdedly, of the detection of ertromaUto 
. which the proceai ha* been applied by o*. bat wrer 
‘ in tbe East .Mo*t certainly, the idea uodeMying 
riiineee finger print* wa* principally that ofideoti 
ficatian,a»*ipre*"Iyetated by Kajliideddio aod all 
Cbinew loforniant* Ifadoubt pr litigation aroee, 
all that was nreessaty wg* to repeat t*“_ 6 ”K«r 
impresjioti of the cootracCoc who bad formerly 
ligntd the deed ” ’ 

I Indian and BrlUth Int«ret(i. 

’ That the interests ol India arc liabitual- 
]y subordinated to those of Uoglaod in 
' fiscal matters, is well known As nnillns* 
tration, we shall make on citract from the 
'Hindu of Madras. According to that 
paper the following discussion took place 
duBing the sittings of the Finance Com- 
njit-tec in 1874 : 


tlr Fawcett l Tl en It comes Ip tW* flmply 

witbiiut laying whether anyone njuttifi^ or oot la 

duing ll—thit thr .ugh lut the exUlenre of an Kdm^ 
iiinratwa, the b*cfrt<iry ot "71^ 
limt India i* bring unjaetly charged i P"‘^| 

and peoirit*. again and 

oo, and apparently no reme ly can be o'-w’"”!./" 
India udU«* the becrclary ofbiate I* prepared “> •*»* 
up till* line and aay - I w‘ll not *ohmit to it any 
lunger 1 wilt rt»ign ' ? 

Lord Salitbury. It ii hardly *p 
brcauiethe Seerrtary of Statr„lf hi* Council gc« 
with him. can alwny* pai* a fe.olutii.n that aoch 
inch a pnyment li not to be made . but, nf c-m/se, asy 

Minitier •liriiit* from »uch n eounr, Uraoie It atop* 

the inacblor . , ... 

Mr Fawcett* Vno bare ibere BUrrnatlTe* , you 
moneitlier atop the niachinr.or you tuoit rtiig". pr 
you inu*t go OB lacilly fubmiltirig to what you 
conei^r to be an Injuillec f . . . .^ 

I. 0 fd SalLliury i Well, I ahnold sceept that atat^ 
nKBt barring tbe word -"taeuly." 1 aBoald go on 
aniMatUing with load rmoaalrancea. ' 

The Indirect Method in Religious 
Educatiou. ^ 

The subject ol religious education ba* 
nghtly occupied men's ottentioo m our 
country up till now, nnd must continue to 
do so hereafter. Those interested^ in the 
problem may with odrautnge consider the 
viewseaprrssed en “The Indirect Metlioa 
>n Keligious Biluc.'ition” by Dr. L P. Jacks, 
Pnocipnl of .Maucbcsler College, Oxford. 

II* *a d rrhgiOB* edufatiou was eot adrpartiseBt 
ofcdocatioa winch eouJd b« ttrard by iDacrtieg it in 

o tnatiabr, dttouiig a dally hour to it* study, aod 

cotruaiioK the icacbiag to aoy pcriou who wat 
otbctwi** iiaalifird to bt a tchoolmailrr It wi>* 
ratbrr an aiprct of all cdacation, tomctbing which, 
uolrn It was prrirnt la all that they taught, wa* aot 
*nccll*rly pmeot in aoythiag that Ibrj taoght ft 

bad Ikcd ariuierd that rtligiou* education and seteo* 
lific (tlucatioo were ioiuewhat in conflict, but be 
veotured to think that the point ofcooflicl between 
tbe two had brea widely miaappreheDded The 
science that eoaflicted with religion was not the fetter 
ofacieore as It stootl wijtt*n in the text bonki, bat 
the spirit of »cience a* It heed m tbe air which erery 
body breathed Science stood for efficiency Jn Its owa 
world. Iti Uncliings were teaching* that worked and) 
prodoetd immenie 'and palpable reaulti, that tnsde 
enonnoas dilTerence* to human life, aod IncTitably 
they asked themselTC* what comparable resolt* was. 
aeliglous education -produiflng or likely to produce 

wanted wa* not a scheme or programme 

which would merely latiify the parent* or eoneiUat* 

*1 *'f riaai denomination*, but anedneatloo 

wliicb would have same real aod palpable effect »a 
direcfiog nnd eleeatiog the lire* of the young 
Religious Superstition and Independence 
• Count Okuma is Acifustomed to favour, 
' Imians withuiisoughtadticeoccasionally- 

Here IS a recent cxnmplcT , ‘ 

“A nation ii entliltJ (o talk Of lodep-odenee only 
"uirely abotuHcrtUs ownetilcostooi*. 
♦BBobled Its own etii character t^nd attained* the 
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*ame JiuatiCcatioos as aoy other powerful or mins 
nation _ Neither the erotation theory nor any 
modern advanced thought admits that the cv Is coo 
sequent on the Hmda caste system and rcl g ons 
superstition, should have a place m any cit I sed 
nation " 

Our opinion is that every nation, what- 
ever its character and the stage of ils 
civilisation, is entitled to freedom as a 
matter of primary human Tight And 
history, too, shows that some nations have 
been and are free and independent in spite 
of their e\ il customs, religious superstition 
and imperfect character Of course, vv hether 
a nation be free or not, it ou^ht to abolish 
evil customs, do away with hereditary 
soaal inequalities and sanctimoniousness, 
and dispel superstition by the difiuston of 
knowledge and other means 

Judgetl by Count Okuma’s standard, 
Japan herself would noteven now deserve 
to be independent, but must needs serve 
an indefinitely long period of apprentice- 
ship ns an enslaved nation The Japanese 
still have very many evil customs, are not 
all quite angelic in character, and have re 
hgious superstition, too On the last point 
w<5 take the follow IOC sentence from a re 
view of a boob, callea Tom Hikaku Jinsei 
livakufasbigiQr a "A Comparative btudy 
otSome Strange Facts of Life in the Bast 
and the West” by Kaoru Higashi, publish 
ed in the Berald of, Asia, a Japanese 
pa^c — 

Wc create deities offer them good thiogs to eat 
unddnnk aod even maltreat them *ta extort ble«s 
ings treatment winch snggests the d flerence lo 
nature and dignity of Japanese gods from the 
Snpreme Being of the West 

Count Okuma says, 

"Tfe are inrarmed that some natives of the country 
have recently been trying for independence oga ost 
the British admioistration Nothing cootd be (Bore 
ill-considered or foolisli' Let there abol sh theie onn 
pemidous system and customs to Jtartvcitfa and 
derate ttiemselees up to the maili of the Ccgl shmen 
tncharacier la morality m knowledge tfaeo they 
need not bother themselves about strncgl tig for 
independence s for freedom will come then of itsdu 

Again ^ ^ 

‘ The first tlep to be taken by'^the native 
races on Indian soil, situated as they are now u to 
ara I them eetrrs of the examples or the best peoples 
on earth and to in^rove the soria! cond t oifh of 
their own country Their only chance for the present 
is to be will ng to remain quiet under the ausp ees of 
the Untlih Ciorernroeot, tb get tid of their corrupt 
■prael ees, to tndeavour to iavigorate the national 
•piril to do their Dt most to tcblimate their cbaracler 
and thos to exalt their country s no< lioa to the same 
terel with Canada AostraTla or l^pe Colony 

We need not pTUje here to discuss liow 
far and m wbat resects the Count is ac- 


mi 

cnrately * informed -that some ‘natives of 
thecountry have recently been tiyiag for 
independence agamsit the British admmi 
stration ” For, whilst the des/re for inde- 
pendence is an instinctive and perfectly 
lustifiahle desire in anypeople at all tunes 
and under all circumstances, an actual 
attempt atTiecoming independent is not 
considered feasible and wise by tiie vast 
majontv of thinking Indians now living; 
and, tliertlorey the Japanese statesman 
need not have read us a homily on the 
subjecL As for elevating ourselves “up to 
the mark of the Englishmen in charatter, 
in morality, in knowledge," we think, on 
the whole we are not inferior, to any 
people on earth m character and in moral- 
ity, though we are irferior m secular know- 
ledge to the foremost independent nations 
Bqt that is nojustification for keeping us 
tinenfrancbised We have long known what 
we ought to do, and are not imthaukful 
for Count Okuraa’s reminder,— particularly 
wheu he tells ns "to endeavour to invigor- 
ate the national spirit ” 

Muled 

The Renew of i^erieus of ^opdod 
writes 

Mn Beiaats release from * interomeDl*' ,haa 
caused a sloroi of protest la aeTcral Auglo-Io^^ 
papeta It cau hardly be qaestiAoed that tie rads 
of her ca*« nbiels vrarraoted the order that was 
■Bade against her have nnV since uadergone any 
Oicdification It is therefore not snrpri lug that 
wbea Mr Moatagu stated in Pirl ameat after the 
recess that the VKcroy bad received a telegram from 
Mrs Besant prom sing * to cooperate in obtaiaiog 
acaire atmosphere duriog his fcrtbcomiig t s t to 
India * Ibe aanouccenieDt was greeted with some 
langbter * Tbe Government of India authorised bin 
to stale that they had received assurances that 'there 
would be no recrudescerce of this agitatioo. in one 
respect, however her release is certainly gratify ag 
It bas created n free atmosphere dunna Mr 
Montagus visit for the coasideralioa of «// views 
coacevDing the futdre gOverament, of lod a The 
cunSneinent of cxponeats of certain reforms however 
111 adviced is naler such circumstances parliculatly 
unrortunate 

As there were absolutely no ’’facts 
against Mrs Besnnt which could warrant 
her “internment," they could not, natural 
ly, undergo anj modificTtioo ‘ Nothing ' 
cannot be modified into "somelbing," 
though some inrenfed thing ctu take the 
pfaec of “nothing " Mrs Besaut was not 
guilty of any crime or even of any^'ctn 
bfance of enme which could justify her 
‘compulsory domicile” Tlie Renew of 
Renews was misled if it thought thaf 
there was any such justification *. 
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A Released Sinn Feiner i 
The Times' Dublin correspondent wrote 
on November 19, \917 

de Vatera tpeaklDj; at a Sinn F<in meetiog at 

Mohill connty Ltitrim yesterday, lUted the coiidi 
tions upon which Sinn Peiners were prepared to take 
up arms in defence of smalt national (lea When be 
was asVeil where Ireland wonld be if Great Btiiaia 
abandoned her, his answer was that she woold be at 
peace todby bS Switzerland Norway and Swrdeo 
were and that she would hare no Syht with 
Germany Tl ey did not accept Bnj;l |h Ministers 
TcrtioDS of wbat tbe war was abont, and nben they 
were asked why they did not go out and fight for 
Ilelg dtn Alsace Lorraine and Serb a they replied 
thatjrelatid would fight for the freedom of smalt 
oational Itet when she had a guaraatee ibat the fight 
^ was about that freedom So far as they were 
concerned the nations were all the same to them 
France America, Aoitna Germany and the rest wrere 
all friends so far at they 'wtrenmeerned and tber 
had only one enemy— England tthen England gare 
an earnest of the fact that the war was a war for the 
benefit of small nations Ireland would befoaod doing 
her duty 

Referring to the Htroie of Lords debate he said 
that the speaker who said that there were half a 
million fight OR troops in Irelind uight ^ mom 
earefot nboat his figures They might hare the bslf 
million troops under the following eondmons —That 
the Allies who were fighting tbecause of small nations 
should state exactly the > small nations that they 
wanted to free, and when that was done, and when 
It wawevident that the principles of justice bad been 
followed they should gtre a first eeroett of Iher 
uocenty by freeios Ireland Then they would fin I 
tWi these ualf a mill on men would be ready to defend 
Iberpown land and ready as Irishmen always bad 
^en togire n helpiog hand to the oppressed 

They are trying todar,’ be continued to get you 
to fight tbe battle for England a trade sitpremacy 
aad trade supremacy was the cause of th s wat Tbat 
and not the question of small natiouslities is wbat 
they are fighting fir They will never get ns to 
fight for English trade supremacr We hare giren 
them ourconditions and if they fulfil these rood tioas 
there will be no more necessity for war for I 
believe myself that Germany would accept them 
The previous history of "Mr <3c Valera 
IS soon told He t\as imprisoned ^long 
witii other Sion Fcm rebels for tHe futile 
attempt at making Ireland independent 
la pursuance 6f the policy of conciliation 
ana settlement followed with respect to 
that island, be was released along with 
the other rebels Immediately after his 
relc'ise, according to the Dublin corres- 
pondent of the rimes, he "proclaimed a 
policy qf open war against British authoT 
ity in Ireland ” Heoecanle n candidate for 
election io parliantent as member for 
East Clare and was returned by a ma|or 
ity ofaOOO \otes on a total poll of 70J5 
When his election was announced, lie nd 
dressed a Hrgc gallienng and sLated that 
bi^ ClectlOli proved that Ireland wanted 


absolute independence and that it woold 
show to the world that ‘if Ireland had 
only the ghost of n chance, she would fight 
for independence " 

Wewnte all this to show how moch 
latitude!? allowed to the Irish (without 
suggesting that Indians, too, should have 
such latitude), whilst.inany Indians have 
been interned and deported for reasons 
which are presunlably so flimsy tbat they 
cannot be openly stated. n i i i 

Indian Yam in England. 

The following is an extract fromalelter 
which Mr ShapUTji Saklatwala sent to the 
MaaehesterGaardian but which that paper 
did not, for obvious reasons, publish 

Oa23tbMarcli leiS the War Trades Dipartmst 
prubibiteij iisports of Indiao yarns of lowcrcoust 
•ato tbit eouoiry just when fnduD yara of lower 
oust 6 to 20 was beginning to make beadwar In 

a ict of tbe Contnentai yam shot out by the War 
t profeised object was saviag of freigbt spice It 
was ponted ooMu the hoanfof Trade that the raw 
otton required to replace tb s yaro ocnpied greatet 
freght space aod also deoiamJed addit ooal Isbout 
■o thiscouairy at a lime when shortage of Jaboof 
waathepredomioaut cry Tlie above repfeseaUtiM 
msde by jbe Indian eommnmty ofiondouAS 
well as by som* Uauchester merehauts who could 
take an impaftial view oftbe situatioo, as a d st net 
e^ft under d eguiW of a War meaaantOshotouf 
Indiao yaro fee the orotection of som* ijineart Iv 
spinoers These Cnti.h pci.tiouert in MaKhettef 
would be able to tell you tbat bpposillopr to them 
came from B Rdwerfol party m Lahcaih re. who wel- 
comed such protection sad who ateitillscHemiagtol 

wrpetuaie lu The Uanebesler Chamber, the m«k 

buruChaaber and the Operativfs Lmoni did not 
Ir *i *** * ^‘'rogeade measure. The Apoitle* 

Ffw Trade, and tlie upboiJen of even balance het 
1^0 lod a and Eogland in thecntlon trade adopted 
aiKFTCt • lence or a secret ng lation jo foTOot of 
maiotaimog a severe reitnctioo on impotts oflod so 
yaro wscreae Laocasbire jarnias had a wide open 
ooorioJodia. j f 

Ken Indn, from which the above 
passage has been taken, w rites j 

MMcbesier qu eily welcomed that protect ve ieru 
lit on ag* nit tnd and how significant is Iherelbrs 
i» cry for Free Trade ! \\ here were the Free Traders 
bd og in iji6 f 

LoT».matclies and Money niatc^es 
In nn arbcle on the mystery of set 
coutnbul^ sometime oro to tbeAafiort 
Sir Konald Ross wrote 

•-M.lt'*.!' phenimkoon of lh« 
S”*’ of, reproductu5 1 of Jivmg tbingl 1 

we may even doubt whether it it. or orig nxlly »»*' 
an ess^nl part-whelher it was not a later uiveal <» 

*"' f A" reprodumon of 

f 'e*eeclearly atpret«f.bylt>« 

a VIS cn of one celt into two, sM then of the t »0 
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fourt, and so on, indefinitely ; -snd not by the simple 
creation or chemical ‘formation of new cells by the 
side of old ones, as in the case of crystals 

'What IS the reason for this wonderful interlude 
of conjugation, and 'why has not Nature remained 
content With difisnm alone ^'What gam does it give 
US'? For instance, why do not all animals reproduce 
themselves from the ovum alone, that is. just as they 
do at present, but witboat preiious fertiliiation f 
- His answer is : ' 

‘ *'Sexis a great lilting "power What is thaf pissmti 
pf falling ih loycsung by every poet in every art, but 
aainstinct ofright selection for the benefit of theoff 
spring? In these venal days we Took upon it with 
astonishment , it is really the nnopposable psycbKsl 
cWmiotasis of Nature flinging together a (Telen and a 
Pans, a Juliet and a flomeo, in scum of all that may 
happen except the ra sing of the type. FranUy, 1 
think that the children of luse-malcbes are likely to 
be instnns cally far snperior to those of mbney 
matches. Is it possible that the m.arVed decadence 
found >Q many Eastein and other races is really largely 
or partly due to the customs of dull b troihal or 
parental mjrrlage raakinj ? Quite possibly ; and our 
Tentonie habit of free choice seems to be the ngt t one. 
' “Then, Consider the subject of personal beauty Is 
It not very likely ihat Nature gires this quality (which 
Fieldingthoilght so supreme) to icdividuals most sun* 
able for mating and for producing the best offspring 
~int^sically best, though perhapi not the best suited 
101* tne fatted sentimeatjMy and the banWlerh 
prosperity'of to-day’ Personalty, I think so. and 
have, indeed, discussed and illustrated the matier in 
a pnem and a nor eMtbough no one will read the one 
or publish the other. 

- On the subject Of -physical beauty and 
love, he n ntes : 

*‘We Imagine, ORtselT’es to be gods, and above 
instincts , -we are really full of them We were not 
born a few (years ago : we are each of us really 
millions of years old, and lull of the pasL This wide 
eyed admiration of ^ysical beauty, this pare passcoo 
of yonth wl»cb we call true love, what are they but 
the. instincts ^of meet, selection which Nature has 
transmuted into ns ,froni germ cell to germ-cell, 
thfongh the immeasnsable aeons of our immortal 
existence? Let us. then, be wise within the law, and 
follow them— in choice of food,^ mating, and ambi 
tions They are Nainre’s commands, but we most 
remember also ihnt she often forbids. That is Ibe 
whole case—to the wise The foolish she stamps 
into the dnst 

Efducattcinm_England a Century Ago, 

1 We take the iollotslng paragraph from 
the Dailj Tehgraph : , 

Acenturyago'a Select Coiiraittee oftbeHooseirf 
Commoni was sitting “to inquire into the edocation 
of the lower orders of ihe jnetropolis-'* Dr. Blatr, of 
Si. Giles's, gave erideni^ethat “human beings hogs, 
asses, and dogs are sometimes assembled in the same 
habitation In the lodging bouses 1 have often seen 
several, beds in one small apartment, with several 
> persons in esch bed I have known indivtdoals to be 
without a single shred bf piece of linen to clothe 


fheir bodies, perfectly naked ” The Vicar of Cethnal 
green declared that it was almost impossible for him 
fo conduct Ins Sunday evening services, because of 
)fae noise and tumult coming from the great concourse 
pf peopde who gathered on some waste I »nd^ adjoining 
(be church These people, mostly men and boys, 

f assed the time in 'duck hunts, dogfights, garrbling, 
nd banimg bullocks through the streets and courts 
^nd passages of the district At that date the only 
^hools for the masses were some 1,700 ckinty schools 
^nd the schools just begun by tbeNaiiodhi Society 
^andlfic British and Foreign School Society ’ 

A wiiterhiid attacked even the eiivtence of the 
^hiTity schoo'L 10 language which resembles the com- 
plaints sometimes heard to-day. ‘‘Is there not a 
general comptaiiit of bad servants ?" he asked, indig 
pantfy “Are they not high knd haughty and mas 
terful ’ Do they not claim higher wages and at the 
^ame lime refuse to do the servile works that belong 
(O their place ’ And what can this be imputed to 
piore than to their education in these charity schools 
VrKtwry-inqjisffS tcsdfi-niuSi iii'funiyi -Wiinhi v/rst 'huru 
(be prejudices or pettiness of minds discussing topics 
ioa Urge for them, snd almost the same grumble is 
peardtodi) 

» After the War. > v 

An American paper writes : 

One of the first things to happen after Hie war will 
pe a rush td cut up and divide al) the unappropriated 
<>ari$ of Africa. ‘There will be previous queitiona 
^ncetnmg bouridanes and possessions in ^prope 
and Asia . but the richest spo Is to be divide wiH 
be those pornons of Africa yihich are defenceless 
against the whne man It is not probable thati^ 
arrangements made will be final, but they will be Such 
as will bold good until the natives pre strong enough 
m any locality lo hold and defend Ihei^ birthright 

t ossessioDs The African has as much regard for 
IS patnmony as an/ European can .have and some 
African tribes are not submissive and content to be 
/uled and robbed by white men Of course the lesson 
that Kitchener taught the nvlives with his machine 
^nas IS not forgotten, and many will contend ^Ihat the 
slaughter he Inflicted was Jusiified by the conseqaen- 
/es But Ibe cstablisUment of civilizaton at Khar- 
(oom will hardly serve as an excuse for wresting from 
thyir pasiession the lands of five million Bantus m 
Sooth Atr\cn, or for dtitinj; the natives out of all the 
silubtious highlands of the continent. 

The same paper observes : 

Tbeopeniagof the world to general intercourse 
betweeri the nations adds greatly to the task of 
govevniog the world When the larger part of the 
world was shut up id snag compartments and Jnost 
of the tribes and nations asked of what we call 
CiTilixation only to be let alone, it was comparatively 
easy to arrange matters by making war and peace 
among the civiliz d nations and meddling with the 
'*semi civilized and savage" people m distant parts 
just as much or as little as suited their interests nnd 
aonveoience. When a man of war of any Enropean 
patioaality sailed around ''the world,, it was mere 
/port to bombard every native iown or village as it 
passed, merely as a, warning to look ont and jiot 
/pfCend a civilized Power Now it is all diffeeent ...all 
jnen are beginning to know their rights, an"-^ 
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knoa nc dare maintain them- \nstl^ more wrtd^ni 
nud rctueii retiu «J n u>v than tttt 

b fort W a t\«upply run jihort os «« task 

taereascffiu difficnitj ' 

Why Great Britain Goverai India 
" The Cbnstiaa Register ol Boston says 
that Indians in England and America 
nre commonly very careful to abstain 
from criticism of the British Government 
TCrjournal writes that Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar seldom criticised it. but ‘the 
fast time he visited Boston Iw the 

OTcst ot a club of gentleraeuatwhichm 
TOurse of the evening remarks were made 
that irritated him, whereupon he gave 
ilnt to an unwonted expression ot dis 
content This drew out a rejoinder Irom 
Prof Onpert w ho had lived twenty years 
}Q Bombay Pointing his finger at 
Mozoomdar he <avd with a«p«ity ‘ fhe 

reason you m t“dn are governed by Great 
Britain is because yon hate each other 
worse than yod hate the Eughsh The 
remark might have been made m a less 
oflensneformbj sajing “the "u*on >ou 
m India are goiernedby Great Britain is 
because you have less confidence meaUi 
other than you have in the English The 
American journal goes on to ob«r\e 
“The reason India is not sell governwl hkt 

eatier British colonies IS because it has no 

conscious self with a s ogle mra a 
national ideal, and an ambition which 
can be expressed in all of the one hundred 
languages spoken bi its many tnb s and 
In Its numerous pnnapalities We are 
fist out growing this defiacnev 

‘The United States of Europe 

To a crow all other crows are not alike 
thongh to us all crows may seem quite 
alike Similarh nil peoples of Ftiropc 
seem to us alike Hence when we read 
speculations regarding the feasibility of 
establishing a Unite 1 States of Jjurope — 
siKCulations indulged in long bcfirc the 
\vnc and revived after its outbreak,— it 
docs not seem impracticable to many of 
Us But tbs Western p“Oplei nn. Fcnlly 
very dissimilar Here is wlut an American 
paper writes 

aVWo we uUcmlniot ll e Cn le^J St* lei ot rarope 

11 nt iilobeeit*!! ihed »firr the tlow o( Ike nae or 
wh^ttiraoK cow tton whtuiee t&Ifc w llioal IkUklar 

rnroiie arc lod HTtol thal*l*irre m I tie la eOnmOB 
betfrrrn » rolgar »» s'"* •' * ‘f S' !«*« nr s 
rfi«lim*n »tiJ A rroM »n Kiw trn ton* rIjkmi 
«/ *1i orpobke conaucl are d Srreat and 


for a l me iriwooc table All that it poisTde U 
coupacti treat ei motual |ltl;.et witti not ooly 
goarai tcei Imt 1 1 ans of e f r i. tbem »Q that they 
wtinild not be mere scraps of paper 

In the United States of Arntncm' there 
are differences so great. East and West, 
North and South between for instance 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Fowa, 
Texas and California, that n&sucU thing 
ns unanimity is possible in regard tbany 
subject of Importance ” Even m the 
United Kingdom of England, Scotland 
Woles, and Ireland, * there are us mauy 
modes of thought as there are national! 
ties ’ Tor political unity and self fair, 
then uniformity is not a sine qua noir 
Indians nerd not despair 

Leadership of Asia 

In recent years the Japanese have been 
thinking nnd writing nbont their leader 
ship in Asia The Japan Magaitac has 
suniiued up the \iewi of tbe loonu^i ^ 
Japanese paper, on this subject. The 
ioiotun in commenting on the nev 
doctrine of \sia for the Asiatics says that 
the general idea has been that the peoples 
of the eastern continent should unite ^0 
check the expanding aggression df the 
white races in the East but the paper is 
convinced that a combination of impotent 
neopies lacking m progressive ideas would 
be ofhttleuse in protecting citbec them 
svhes or others 

That IS undoubtedly true The p'fp'^*' 
then observes in a patroniung way 

Th«e e»a be tie objeci on lo Ch na and l"<5 ‘ 
lo3liin(> to U tir mien at cond i on «ti I ptepaf 
•lenWre* f r ihe irtiy ot in lependenee and 
8o»*rniiient but to idvoeate It e union of all J 
feopei under Jipm* levderiTi n it only to Ir'd 
mnlconienitin Ind V loteek a fie refuse, whkb » 
not tie proper wiv m promJle Ihe loierfil 
n*pp ne*» of the people of tSit country If the )oJ io» 
ate I, n CO d [ on 11 ey do not des re they 1 ive oefy 
inemselYei to bUne and it «ouMt>ea tfrS'eiu siaVe 
to have I tm f. cy iliM fiipin entecta ed »ny «•» 
ofeocwira, n,.li,en n d safleci on 

The advice to India implied in tht 
above IS as euperfluous ns wonllbethd 
carrying of coals to Kamgarti Our gow 
the Japanese may rest assured 
that vve do not labour under any nn* 
exception ns to Japans aim nnannibi- 

The cans* of our dependence and the 

poraM°Lr°''"'”® 

“tefjl »ii auduwi»'*««' 
lonioeielouton of th«r^g#eit nalurai rtwowi 
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the |n<i ins wasted their time by indulging to 
internal strife and so hive come to be dependent on 
the white races. If they wish to recover an'OQomjr 
Iheorviy way to accomplish It IS to,fit themsclvci for 
such responsibility by showing their abil t> to develop 
the natural resoutces of the r country Plots against 
their rulers are as much crimes against themselres 
as against the whites. The earth wis not made 
exclusively fur any race or colour, but lor those who 
can best use it and develop it japan can have no 
sytapaihj with ihosej who wouldjitir up joooooo-xs’ 
people to wretched and impossible attempts at gam 
ing an independence for which they are eeria aly not 
yet fi ted Those Japanese who try to dssemmate 
Pm Asian notions and advocate' a .Manioe ^docinne 
for the Far East ate mere Jimpraclical theomts who 
favour aggress on rather than the saltation uf Asia 
If an Asiatic federation we^e} formed there is no 
doubt that Japan , would be the best 'nation to 
become Its leader, '^ut sicha nnion at present 
IS no more than a dream iThe^ progress, of wes em 
nations is due to their, superiot aodty. and the best 
way to meet it u with.eq aalj ability “ LacViog this, all 
tali, ts futile It iinyj not, {perhaps, b*' ih* duty of 
Asiatic nations to submit to western aggression, but 
inferior ab lily must mentally bow to;;[supef»Of ab liiy 
la the final issue it is superior power riiher than mere 
theories on principles that reacnes.a solution ' 

“The Spirit of Japanete Leadcrehip 
of Asia “ 

Some time ngo a correspondent stgoiog 
himself “A Political Scieotist” as rote a 
letter to the Herald of Is/a, a weekly 
paper eoudneted by the Japanese to the 
Bn^jltsh language, tn whiJi he dnett on the 
Bpint of Japanese leadership of Asia He 
arote in part as follows — 

(To every sensible Asian statesman and Japanese, 
ihe spirit of Japanese leadership of Asia implestwo 
fundamental points, (i) a check to Western aggress on 
in Asia (2) to bring about such conditions as will 
g ve other Asian people an opportunity to assert their 
existence as nations This spirit {is iwelcome by all 
iriends of As an mdependence But Japanese leader 
ship of Asia IS an eyesore lo many— it not la all— o( 
the Western Powers, because it interferes with the 
settled poli“y of the so called white races Dr 
Bastford m his recent book Chtna has formubied ibis 
*be following way , 

“A policy, rapidly taking pjicc among the white 
races of the world, excludes the yellow races from five 
e o * continents, and a portion of the sixth Since 
Ip48 Portugal has annexed approximately Sooooo 
mites of territory , U«lgium 930 ooo , Germany 
and Russia each 1 300,000 , the Un led Slates 
J .8 TO 000 , France 3 200 000 , Great Britain 36to,ooo 
and other white nai ons approximately $00000, thus 
making 13,100000 square miles of territory daring 
the last seventy years, an area three and half times the 
s«e of Europe The tendency at present is to cxclade 
me Asiatic races from Europe, Africa, North America, 
South America, Australia and from Russian holding 
in Asia, and to confine them to the southern portion of 
the last continent The exclusion tioltcy extends not 
only to the Chinese, Japanese and Malayans bat to tbe 
people of India ’ , 
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Japanese leadersh p of Asia raears reassertion of 
Asia against this policy and so there is such a hue 
and cry m the European and American I’ress all over 
the world 

Uc potnted out the means to be adopted 
to bring about Japanese leadership, vrfaicl\ 
in his opinion is indispensably necessary 
for the good of Asia. 

If Asm i4 to live we have to give Japan the place 
of leader, but the Japanese itatesmeti eboald »ce 
that the Japanese attitude towards the Onent, and 
the Japanese method of carrying out her policy of 
resistance to aggression of Western rat ons be such 
that tbe Otienwl nations, specially China, may not 
object to this leadership China does not want to be 
lea by a spirit of anugonism aga nst Japan , but lb- 
Japineseactiiude toward China has been inisrepre 
seated by those who do not want to see Japanese 
leadership of Asia accomplished, and, to make matters 
worse, hotheaded Japanese military leaders showed 
their arrogance towards China, *lo make Japanese 
ieiderth p of Asia an accomplished fict Japin must 
win over China lo her side This is not ao easy task, 
as there are many enemies of this ideal at home and 
abroad Bat it must be accotnpl shed for the sake of 
Asian integrity and can be accomplished bysnchacts 
of wise states nanship on the part of Japan as will 
■ntp re unalloyed confileace tn the mind of far seeisg 
statesmen of China. 

Dicay and Rejuycnescence of Alia 
As a sort of reply to tbe Mews*of“A 
Political Scientist’ Mr. Yosluo Nitobe 
wrote a letter to tbe Herald of Asiz^u 
which he obserred that it was a mis^e 
to look 'for the causes of Asiatic bondage, 
political as they arc in India and economic 
as they are to China, to the aggression of 
the West and not to the decay of the 
spirit of nationalism in the Onent 

If It n ere entirely due to the rapacious ttesl that 
tbe Cast is lo servitude it night be a eomparatively 
easy thiejr for Japan to assume the leadership of Asia 
Mod staoa os a bulwark against tbe greedy hands of 
Europe but as long as the bacilli of national decay 
ore spread through tbe fibre of most Asiatic countries 
like a virus, Japan's leadership of Asia again t tbe 
Mest will mean little but a rhetorical phrase 

"The onus of the responsibil ty fora rejuvenaietl 
Asia does not therefore rest upon Japan but opon the 
oibcr Oriental countries, esp'Cially India and China 
It IS for them to stretch their slumbering limbs and lo 
course new blood through their veins for no nation 
has ew found it«eif under the protection and fostenfig 
of another nation, but only through the birth or re. 
assertion of her own national will, under circumstances 
that seem at the tune lo present an impassable barrier 
*ln the meantime for Japan to assume Ihe.burden 
of all Asia on her soulders would not only court certain 
deslrattion tvom the West to herself and to her ideal , 
but, even if successful, would be only to win a freedom 
for Asia which Asia would not have the judgment or 
the strength to enjoy * 

■Then follotas some pohtical i’ i 
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,«h,cl. Bho«» tint Mr 

not nuDil of the T<utoo though we Kcog 

thSt wliat lie says » of 

tacts ■><> bat not trae from the pmnt oi 
View of the ideal of rcotld politics anil 

civihsatjon , . _ 

the td -ante of eiril «l on does not 
nitafecni ^ power among wous 

the kev of Pf°f j ^ „„jid it Uist whatever 
11 etefore .n ‘he l «' ^ of re g jn 

Tagore may n e ol japm u enoch nearer to 

art and pi to Ch na or India. Hut 

Europe t!an *;*'»**"" ”1 , wh rb no n.i on 

Saw 

o life one hand she must play cba.poa loihe 
Oq ‘te on s, Cher hand she knows only too 
®'’?.”*Vn,e fault .t u that the meek are trodden 
**)! "'fr.nt and be ng a competent nai on herself 

Shfil.Mi io t.xaul' •"dox'P"'" '“t 



Kse one wa» Ai a and the other Europe bee-ete 
^ was wh le ind the other colored <«'« •*» 

Sinsiir jlfid ««« h«a‘teo but becaoseone 

was na oniUy compeimt and the other •** Japj" 
by Tnd ng herself leaped the gap **1^ **!“ •**« 

VCdCinoToigef oppoMd b-il «.opef.ted w ib bet 
h s « what As a may learn from J *!«" “»«•' ♦" * 

1 Welt Ctu h ns her do*n with 

tlere Is * "«l watng^ for her coopei.too 
should her people become seif reipect ng and wo thy 
B.-1I ons 

Mr Nitobc !pt»1.s of ' f"' entrusting 

of the kcTS of progress to those who have 

otOTCil worthy ‘ But whnt ts progress ? 
Xnd what IS the meaotng of pfoTing 
Worthy ? And have these • worthy 
JatiouUny whtrc made the ‘ progrves of 
?bc ‘unworthy pcop cs thetf only or mam 
‘ ohiect’ Ilasnotcsploilattonof the un 
wortliv ’ hcen the matn Object ? Of coarse 
modem ‘Japan is ranch nmrer to 
Faropc than she is either to China or 
India** Tagore never disputed that fact 
Mr Nitobe pay^ Japan is expreted to 
Dtay chainpton to the oppressed hat 
floitv’ Bat who expected her to play 
sulh a quixotic part? Certainly not the 
« onprcsscrl He also observes liiaUapan 
‘knows only too well whose raoU it is 
that theiaecknre trotldco under foot.' 
\\enlsolcnow! There 1 * a story that once 
unonatimca Vid complained to Drahml 
reator that whoever »aw it wished 


to kill It and have a good dinner There 
upon the god replied “It cannot be help 
cd you are so meek and weak that I 
myself am tempted to slay you and ap 
pease my hanger’ The 'competent 
nations thus have mythological author 
ityfor their conduct But though meek 
ness and weakness do coustitute a crime 
those who take advantage of weakness 
and meekness to tread the weak nnd meek 
tiader foot cannot be held nbsohitelf free 
from blame and reganUd as gmfe angelic ’ 
It IS undoubtcdlyn wist decision for “a com 
peicnt nation ’ to w ish ‘ to assoaate and 
cooperate with the very oppessors’ them 
selves Mr Nitobe speaks of co-operd 
tion But w hat is the meaning and object 
of this CO operation 7 Whatdoes itraean 
to the unvvorthy’ and incompetent' 
nations^ How ranch of mutual trust and 
•incenty underles this co-opcration ? 
There is a Bengali proverb that all thieves 
are cous ns {htcraliy all 'Uieves arc sons 
of mothers who arc sisters) Are co opera 
tion and this sort of cousmhood 
synonjrooDS ’ 

Notwithstanding Mr Sitobc s exhortav 
(ion wc do net find any West waiting for 
our CO operation m any true sense Blit 
he says ih It wc must karn the lesson that 
there is «uch 0 NNevt ‘Until tlie^ ha\e 
learnt this lesson and have put it into 
pnctice we may expect Japan to be sus 
peeled and misunderstood at every turli 
wl atever she may do, by India andespea 
ally by China 


'f ft e by wh eh vre alia a«d our real li, _ . - 

oureximple Tier* s no qirk and eaiy path by 
■I «h Japin can lead \« a la lodepeodence 

India and Japan 

The 1 oroiun hits stated that ‘it would 
1^ a grave mistake to have Indiana fancy 
that Japan entertaineil any idea of cnehur 
aging them in disaflection ’ It is not the 
onlyjapanese paper which has wnttcnia 
this strain Couut Okuom also has spoken 
more than once to discourage. ‘ disaffcr* 
ond ideas of independence fa the 
ramds of Indians and told us in cflett iif»t 
expect any help frofn Japan But why 
M .^** .^“** °*®de 7 Did Indians or the 
British rulers of Ihdiaai ever think that the 
Jap^ese really meant to eucourajie 
duaffecUon m India? Fisc why oil tin* 
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protestation of innocence ? Japan must 
not overdo the thing, remembering the 
French prorerb that he who excuses him- 
self accuses himself y otherwise people 
might say m the woras of Shakespeare . 
“The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” 

We have been also solemnly exhorted by- 
Japanese statesmen and journalists not to 
expect Japan to be the liberator of India 
and the rest of Asia. We can assure our 
Japanese friends equally solemnly that we 
do not cherish anysachfoolisb|expectation ; 
and that f »r Iwo reasons. True liberation 
must come from within and not from out- 
side, though help and stimulus towards 
liberation ma^ come from outside. The 
second reason IS that Japan has not yet 
played the role of the liberator anywhere 
in Asia or elsewhere, but has already 
played the opposite role, and there is no 
indication in her psychology and outward 
behaviour that she is ambitious of being 
anything more than a copy of Europe m 
cmpire-buildiog and commercial explolta- 
tioD. 

What is Leadership ? 

Rightly or wrongly the impression has 
cot abroad in the continent of Asia that if 
Japanever assumes the “leadership” of 
Asia, it will bfi the leadership of the drill- 
sergeant for her own benefit. But even if 
she assumed the leadership of the orient 
/Or the latter’s liberation, we cannot think 
of the prospect of Asia becoming a camp 
of warring myriads without grave mis- 
givings. Not that ts-e do not want to be 
free. The reason IS, war is a relic of bar- 
barism, and luilitarisni gives a nation only 
the shadow of freedom and ciiihsatioo. 
not the substance. The soldier is a part of 
a machine, not a free man. and the sqore- 
maev of militarism in any country or 
continent can me.in only its enriavement 
and rebarbari«ation. It is true, up to the 
present the way to national liberation lias 
generally lain through bloodshed, but 
’ 5'’® cannot beheve that the heart and 
intellect of man ought not to or cannot 
devise a better way. 

As for real leadership, e do not believe 
Jyianisyet fit to lead. She is the most 
efficieut fighter iq Asia now ; there is no 
doubt of that. But there was a time when 
the Goths and Vandals and other barba- 
rian hordes were the best fighters in 
Europe ; that did not constitute tbcmtlie' 


leaders of that cobtiueut We do not in 
the least suggest that the Japanese 
are in all respects like the Goths and 
Vandals ; we bring in their name 
only to show that military efficiency- 
IS not the only or chief qualification 
for leadership. The supreme question 
is not, can you kill ? but, can you save ^ 
Not, can you bate ? but, can you lo\e ? 
J.apinese artis much admired ^ but those 
who know say that Chinese art is better 
and more original, Japanese art is denva- 
tive. Even if Japanese art were given the 
supreme place in Asia, that would not 
make Japan the leader of .\sta. There was 
a time when Italian art was supreme in 
the West ; that, however, did not make 
Italy the leader of Europe. Spain at pre- 
sent claims to be the home of the best 
European artist, but Spam does not lead 
in the Occident Modern Japart isalsof-ist, 
becoming a manufacturing country. But 
that, too, cannot give bet the place of 
leader m the East. 

We would assign to a nation its place 
m history according to its idealtsuias em- 
bodied and expressed io its spiritual 
message, its literature, its philosophy of 
life. Its art, the sociology that it tires,— 
making the spirit, intdlcct an^ heart 
of man free, loving and paternal. We 
do not say that Japan has no m^csiage 
for humanity. But \vc want to know w’bat 
that message is ; wc want to be able to 
judge of its quality and its originality, in 
order to be able to decide whether she is 
fit to lead Asia in the path of enlighten- 
ment, freedom, and love. In the West real 
leadership has belonged to the soul of 
Judea and of Greece for centimes during 
vshich neither of these countries has been 
a factor to reckon witli in politics, in- 
du-stpr fir commerce. ■Do.ss ^Iqnan 
a sou! which is such a master souk as to , 
be able to outlive political and economic 
-vlussitudes, leave its impress on th • hnnian 
mind, and continue to influence hunuirnty 
lor untold ages ? That is the question 
which Japan must answer. 

Our Permanent Guest the Enemy. 

Incur eager desire for Home Rulewe 
must not forget a permanent guest in our 
midst which is deva-tuting our homes in 
most provinces of Fndia It is the plague 
epidemic, which has found a hospitable 
abode iu our huts and cottages, and m 
dwelhags of higher preiensiou, too. and 
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which seems lo ' have com<- to stay, ^1° 
use the words of Mr Bcatson Bclf Bat 
thouEli India is famous f ir her hospitality 
voluntary nud enforced it i\iU not do to 
harhourthis unwelcome guest tbispcsti 
Vntial disease The plague ts pn nonlj n 
poverty disease Poverty causes chrome 
starvation and semi stnrintion decreoBing 
the resisting power of the body It is also 
together Ivith ignorance the cause of in 
sanitation Therefore we have to 6ght 
poverty and fight ignorance both oi which 
can be doue more eflcctively if we have 
self rule But even before we have got it 
much can be done to improve the material 
condition of the people and to remove 
thur ignorance Let us do it And in order 
that we may be able to doit let us not 
forget to study the weekly plague returns 
The Hunger Strike 

Have wc forgotten the hupger strikers ’ 
What has become of them ? Has any one 
succumbed ’ How many if any still keep 
to their resolve’ How many have begun 
ta take their food ’ How many are being 
forcibly fed’ Is there no means of obtain 
iflg news ot them ’ 

.State Prisoner* and Detenus 


India 13 1 ke a coutinent The major 
provnees of India arc like separate 
cointnes lu evteut and population 
Each provtuce has its own wants miseries 
and grievances to think of Hence it is 
difficult for the nevv«papor3 of anj pro 
Vince to describe in detail all tbe events 
and affairs of the other provinces and 
make adequate comments thereupon 
St 11 it must be said that there are several 
papers particularly outs de Bengal which 
make great efforts to play the part of all 
India journals To them aid to all other 
papers we appeal to pnnt m c-^temo 
all the questions and answers in the 
Bengal Council relating to state prisoners 
and detenus nod make careful comments 
on them For the question is of natioonl 
importance To our countrymen in all 
parts of Ind a we appeal to read these 
questions and answers and the comments 
made thereupon by the Unnta J}nzir 
Pfltr La and the Beigikc Copes ion 
taming the same can be procured at tl c 
cost of a few annas only \\ c name these 
papers ns belonging to Bengal they 
naturally find it possible to devote more 
space to the subject than tic ncwspipcrs 
of j>*ber provinces ~ 


The people have cause to be very 
grateful to all newspapers which devote 
attention and space to tbe subject 
Ilouournble members of the Bengal Council 
like D..bus Bhabendra Chandra Ray, 
Akliil Chandra Datta Kishonmoban 
Chaudhun Ambica Chnran Majumdar 
and Rndliacharao Pal anl others who 
have taken active interest m the fate of 
tlic detenus and political prisoners are 
ent tied to the warmest thanks of tbe 
public It is well known who are making 
the most strenuous efforts Wc do not 
mention their names particularly in order 
to avoid any invidious compansoo 
Highly praiseworthy too are the public 
spint and human sympathy of those who 
ot great personal nsk of themselves being 
interned are supplying tbe honourable 
members with accurate information m 
order to enable them to frame questions 
move resolutions and make speeches 

Even if It be taken for granted that nil 
political prisoners and detenus are gn Ity* 
tley are entitled to humane trcfttment 
\od questions must continue tobcaskra 
to ascertain whether they got it in 'the 
past and are getting it now and to ensure 
us far as we can that they get it hereafter 
True the helplessness of the public and tbe 
representatives of tbe pub! c is very hnnu 
hating anJ depressing But nevertheless 
tl ere must be persistence 

The detenus and state prisoners should 
under no circumstances lose heart If 
innocent their Bufferings are holy offerings 
at tbe feet of God m the cause of freedom 
In the Case of those if any, who may have 
been guilty of some technical or real 
offence their enforced solitude gives them 
tbe opportunity to remould their lives 
and consecrate them to the sen ce 
of God nnd humanity Their suffering 
too arc by no means fruitless They 
can if they will come out of the fire of 
tribulation chastened and strengthened 
for tbe work wh ell lies before all Indians 
Innocent or guilty all should bear m 
ra nd that 

Stooe walli do not a pt soa make 
ROT roabar«acB£r 
Mlodt iBoocent and qa et tale 
loat for a hermltag* 

and also that the mind is its own plnee 
and can make a heaven or hell of itself 
Who are the real rulers of Bengal 7 
11 has often been «a d lu IndianJicws 
papers that though viccyoys and govern 
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ors may come and RO the Indian civil 
service goes on for ever ruling the country, 
and that, therefore, the coienanted civi 
liana are the real rulers of India But 
there is reason to believe that in recent 
ears, particularly in Bengal, the civilians 
ave been dethroned and the police have 
installed themselves in their place The 
latest data for some such inference arc 
furnished by two questions ashed and the 
answers given to them in the Bengal 
Council on January 22 last, which are 
quoted below 

The Hon’fale Uabu Akhil Chandra Datfi asked i— 
LWIS. ('ll Is It a fact that shortly before the 
internment of Babu Nigendra KimaryCoha , Ray, 
Mr W S Adie, District Magisiraie of Koakhali 
gave him a certificate to the effect that— (i) his charac 
ter was very pood , ( i) he had been a very osetol 
meraberofsoc ety, and (ill) he had been dmop many 
■woiVa of public utility * (b) Is it Mso a fxet tfcst the 
Divisional Cornmissioner Mr K C D«, certified 
that be was cooTinced—n that the "detenu'’) was not 
an anarchist, and (i) that he was not immicallyds 
posed towards the British Oovernment ? The Hon ble 
Mr Kerr reped “(a) and (b) Yes 'butjftom the 
informal on in the possession of Go'ernment they 
were not satisfied that these testimonials had been 
gn en on a correct appreciation of the whole facts ' 

»The hlonble Babu Akhil Chandra Datia fonher 
asked 

(f) U It a fact that the District Magistrate of 
Hooghly expressed himself as satisfied with the con 
duct Of Dabu Jyolish Chandra Ghosh (g) Is»t 
also a fact that the then District Magistrate ofHoogWy 
testiiiedto the mnneenee of Babu Jyolish Chandra 
Chojh after he was arresled, and tried to '‘onvince the 
officer m charge of mternmenis on this point * 

The Hou’bm Mr Kerr replied 
(0 and (^) On learning of the arrest of Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh the District Magistrate of Uooghly 
wrote to inquire the reasons and slated that he believed 
Jyolish bad been str<iuhl for the past 2 o tnonibs 
during which he had been acquainted with him The 
District Mag straie was informed of the case aganst 
I\otiih Ghose ^uts tVQt.aCi.ttOiat.he testified to Vi» 
innocence or tried to convince the officer in charge of 
internments on this po nt 

The name of this District Magistrate is 
Mr Bradley Birt 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta based his 
questions on a statement \v hicli the mother 
of Prof Jyotisli Chandra Ghosh, m a, had 
placed before him, and which has been 
published m the Aarrtti Bazar Patnka 
(2Gth Januarr, town edition), which 'all 
our readers should make it a point to 
read in full Tne,Pa/i7ia tails it “a 
gliastlv tale, calculated to melt even a 
stone " W e make some extracts from it 

“4 Durng these years Jyoti.h had several nUer 
View* with iJr Fradley Birf the Msgistiate and 
ttifrc’or of Hooghly "Kie Brad’ey Bitt was all alMg 


very weU satisfied Jiilh the conduct of Jyotish and took 
tnnch interest in him Jyotish was also an annual 
member of the St John Ambulance Assoc ation, 
Hooghly District Centre and took much interest in 
It Jyotish had thus a clean record ihroughout, and 
his movements were utterly devoid of any shadow of 
siispiaon , for which facts Mr Bradley Birt, the' 
District Migistrate of Hooghtj, may be referred to 
*5 The Re gn of Suspicion commenced with the 
etvacimeot of the Defenceof India Act "An Irvsltutnent 
for enforcing legalised Despoiism" Buttle conduct 
of Jyolish was above any shadow of susp cioa even 
during the Keign of Suspicion So his sudden arrest on 
jrd January iqiy, not only surprised us Lut also Mr 
Bradley B rt, ibe District Officer This Boble Officer 
tried his best and fought to the last,^ even to (he 
displeasure of the officials at Simia, to save Jyotish 
from hrs d fltculties after he was arresled Jyotish is 
quite innocentand IS a victim of misplaced susp cion 
of the omnipotent C I D ind 1 have reasons to Le 
heve that no difinite evidence has been obtained 
against him 

*6 On <be day on which Jyotish was arrested the 
house m which wc lived was ihor nghly searched by 
the C I D men a s sted by the Local Police, but 
nothing incfimioaling was found At first Jyotish was 
kept 10 the Hoogbty Jail where be has comfortably 
lodged Mr Bradley D rt often saw bun iher^ 
consoled bun and gave him bis word >hat he would do 
hts best to get bun released My brother and other 
male rehiives were frequently allowed to see him 
ID Jail 

From the ausavers to the luterpellaiiooa 
((uoted above it seems that cither 
District Magistrates do not know <^11 
the facts connected Mitb suspects, or 
are not placed m possession of them, 
or cannot eorrccllj appreciate the 
whole facts (even a Commissioner 
canuot do it) Under the circumstances, 
the public may be justiSed m thinking 
that the police are not only the facts 
gatherers and facts keepers, but also the 
intellect keepers, and conscience keepers of 
Govern tnent 

S«.lvk!BX? Os.wCvwwa.wA 
The Hon’ble Babu Akhil Cbindra Datia asked — 
L\Xl (n) Is it a fact that Babu Jyotivh Cl vndra 
Gbovh has been confined IQ a solitary evil’ If so for 
what penod has he been so confined ’ 

(bjlsita fact that the mother of Babu Jjotish 
Chandra Ghosh has repeatedly corapla ned of her 
son’s detention in a solitary cell ? 

(e)k\^ll the Government be pleated to s’^te for 
what purpose and under what law be his been kept 
so confined ? 

The Hon’ble Mr Kerr repJ ed — 

*Xak <b) and (c) Jyouih Chandra Ghosh was iccom 
modaied in a separate ceil n the Rajshahi Ja I ill 
the end of March after which he shared a ce 1 w th 
another State pri«oner ” 

The question and answer are pnnted 
both 10 the Bengitee and the Amnta Ba-jir 
Partka as given above It is to be no!^ 
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thiitMr Kerr did not aosi^er part (c) of 
ihc nucstion viz, '/or wJmt purpo*;e and 

Sens hw be (j5ot.,b b« 

l)C«-nkept 90 coifincd in a solitarr cell 
Tbc reason the publ.c may be justified m 
fseieifliitllniT. v-hv Mr Kerr dil not on 
swer tlus^inrt of tlic que'tmn is tJmt there 
fq nolaw ^\lmh authorises any P“Wic 
len/uit to keep a state prisoner in n 
“ enSte cell the euphemism for solitary 
coffieincnt But thousll such eoafinemeat 
IS thus admittedly illejptl no officer has 
let been punished for sueh uolaaful eon 
2uct Ben'ftal Regulation III of 1818 lays 
dlltn that due atleation should be p ad 
fo the health of ceery State prisoner enn 
sned under the said Eegnlatioa Such 
lonGnement has been found m practice to 
seriously impair phrsical and mental 
heaUh According to Indian cnrainal law 

too ao pnsoner of any kind can be kept 
in solitary couBnerocdt for more than 
14 . dajs nt a stretch But rainy state 
nnsoners and detenus have been socoit 
fined for more than that period In the 
case of Jyotuh Bahu we learn from Mr 
Kerr that be \n as trasferred to Rajsbahi 
jail on the 3rd Februar) 1917 and 
wnc kept there in a separate cell till 
the end of March So he had to spend 
at least fifty six do) s in solitary confine 
inent Esen if Jvotish Dabu were the 
■worst enm ml which he certainly is not 
the treatment he received was unlawful 
Government should find out the officer or 
officers guilty of this unlawful conduct and 
punish him or them adcouatety 

\\c have also noted above that Mr Kerr 
(lid not say for what purpose Jyotish 
Babu woskept in Q separate cell It can 
notbeastnte secret There must be a reason 
why, so far as the public arc aware cveiy 
state prisoner or detenu lias been and is 
kept in solitary confinement for a month at 
Ici'st or more Government being irrespon 
Bible to the people thelatter cannot compel 
the former to state the reason whv and arc 
left to guess the raotn c 

But though the reason ernnot thus be 
defiu tcly ascertained the result of solitary 
confinement is well known We read m 
the tncydopaedii Bntamuca (11th Edi 
tion vol WII article prison p 363) 

It must he at onee admitted tbfti1>e»T*teiBof 
|*fhlalioo h»» prodoced no remstlable mniti 
Sol tarr cnnrnexiient bat re ther vociinmd not 
apDfrclaUj d tain »l «d crin-t even wli«» It 1 «* »-- - 
«npl ed w tb ettren e eare at Jo 
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for long term* of year* Cloistered iwlMtonliaB 
art lie at cond tlon te at rarltKe •''"“J" 

last acta and hab is and the treatment looirconti- 
nued ha* proeed injur ous to health {odac og mental 

breabd wn A slow death may be defeDded todeed m 
moral ground* if rcgeoeration ba» been comp***™ 
f rh s we do no ad n I and in nnt en*e It app « 
onl/ to proved cri nlnal* Ed A/R] but it it only 

another (orin of c*p tul poo »hraent j 

The w riter of the article from which t« 
havennoted obovc was no ineipei«o«o 
layman but Major Arthur George Frede; 
nek Griffiths Ilts Majesty s Inspector ol 
Prisons In the same article he *^7® 

‘ some adt anced thinkers have denonnew 
the intention of the separate ceH a» 
the greatest crime of the present age 

We think Goternment should give tbc 
quietus to all wild guessing by d«lanog 
why solitary confinement is resorted to 
The ca»e of Pr/esior JyotisH Chandra 
Go»h, M Ay 

In reply to a question asked by 
Akhil Chandra Oatta Mr Kerr said — 

J>et *h Chandra Ohosb was exam aed oa 
eh* ge* ajiansi hniaod g en a® 
espti n ng them i he wroie h mie f on the leeord of 
eiim n*i on that be d d not « il to #dd anytl "» » 
•hat be had *a d lie was not prov ded wthaW* 
of the charge together w ih * tutemeatof Ihe*' 
deo e adduced sga nsi h m 

The answer seems self-coatradietoV 
If he ly-is net provided with a copy 
charge together with o statement of « 
evidence adduced ogainst him how w 
he given an opportunity of erplaiB'" 
them ? 

liere is mother reply bj Mr Kerr 
Shortly efler h » transfer to ttijihah ll *** 
that Jyol >h iChandra Gbosh showed * gti* ®* ™ 
lanchola He wa» kepi under careful ossew 
on the and April he wis e»»m ned by , Major Per®* 
IMS the Super ntendent of U e f*'^***!^ 
Lunate Asylum wl o rcportel that m hsop*" 
Jyot sb Cbosh was mil nger ng but m 8®* I®** m 
lapse ntoasiateof real nsan ly T1 e Stale pt ^ 
»as ihenfore moved lo ihe Berhan pore /■* ‘ *° pf 


Ma|or TeeWes the op n on of each oi . . 

»8* that I e was fe gr ng tnsin i\ and they rceo® 
ded that he should be moved 10 « e Asy'®'” 

I * cave could be mo e »c enl fically 
After furiber obirtvat on Major lecbcs 

Sih September that n h s opin on J>nl sb t.hr'*® 

Ghosh was fe gn ng insan ly but there was a not t 
b e luprovemeni in his bod ly and mental cnoo i 
» nee h i tranifrr to the Asylum The la»l 
regard n^ the 1 eal h of Ihe Stale nnsooer 
le I* mentally the same but h $ rhys cal re*’® 
iasatsfactoTy 
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■^omm (wtah meam a woman who 
■nccorclms 10 Iht custom ol her people lues 
sedmlcd m the zenana) of the name of 
Sindhnbala of vdlage Shabajpur, under the 
Defence of India Act Altec her arrest had 
•been cEected, the Police Superintendent 
“mins to knou that there was another 
rXis woman of the same name relnteil 
to till Erst Sindhnbala, inn ncighhourinft 
riUace Ahe latter also was arrested I Of 
Vomic there » ,a a proper display of aribed 
constables olTiccrs Re . considenag that 
the rebels to be bagged weie so formidable 
Oivingto agitation in the papers honeier 
Gorerntnent came to know what had b-en 
Sc and both the women were set free 
This shows that both were p-rfectly moo 
cent Why then were they arrested > The 
Police Superintendent, moreorer had 
orders to arrest only one woman of the 
Sfme of Siadhobala Why did he arrest 
two ’ The British Empire has breo found 
strong enough to successfully fight the 
Germans who had after twenty years of 
nreparation constituted themselrei the 
most formidable nod efficient fighting 
machine m the words history bach a 
noweeful Empire would not certamly hare 
teenbyertnraed if the police had waited 
a diy or a week or evea a month to 
d**aitely ascertam which of the two 
Slndhubalas if anj , was really gmlty or 
suspected to he guilty The English are a 
benre people An officer setymg a Goyetn 
mcot conducted by such a brave nation 
oueht not to have been so panic stricken 
at the thought of a weak and lenorant 
nnnJanasfn/i village woman belonging to 
an unarmed emasculated nation remaining 
unarrested for some time, ns to arrest tno 
women ohe of whom was ccrtamlj lono 
cent and, ns the event show-d. both of 
whom Vicre innocent The Bntish clam 

to be a chivalrous nation But we find on 

Officer serving the British Government 
making two innocent young pardannsii/t 
women one of whom is encienfr, walk at 
ni"bt on foot to the Zammdar b cuteberj 
exposed to the ga« of the public spend 
the night there aw ay from their relatncs 
and walk ogam to the police station at 
Inda^ They were then taken to Banknra 
liy rail and were again made to walk on 
foot from the railway atatipntothc thona, 

a distance of about two miles exposed to 

the public gaK They were kept in the 
lock UP. and then had to pass many days 
^Jail previous to their release 


Public servants dare to heap such mdig 
iiities and miseries even on our inoocent 
uomeo, quite mdifferent to our feelings, only 
because they feci wc are a helpless people 
to whom Government are not responsible 
Wc will not add to our degradation and 
humiliation hy further futile criticism of 
the action of officers who in theory are our 
servants but m reality baliate likeirres- 
ponsihle lords and masters A prayer (or 
their punishment would be contemptible 
and a demand for it woull h* ludicroa« 
One perfectly innocuous suggestion we 
may, however he allowed to make to 
Indian fathers and mothers ‘ Before you 
give a name to your daughter or son 
consult the C I D Avoid the names of all 
past present and future male and female 
criminals suspects and imaginary sus 
pccts 

Non-official Visitors for Political 
Pruoners 


In the Bengil Legislative council, 

Te Honule Ra Mtbendrs Chaadra M 
B haUuf sited — 

W 1 ihe Cove nment be pleaie! to lay entM 
labe s enttiDent shovng ihe aame* ofnon onefi 
vatora whi> lave been spec ally appaaied toviia 
pol t Ciil pr lonera eonSoed n l! e imIs of Uenysl r 
TieHoabieMr Keir repl ed , 

The Uovetn nentof led a under aeei on 4 of 
ReiTu SI on 111 of iSi8 have m the cats of each Si*^* 
prao er n Bengal appo nied the D str ct iJigstnn 
10 vat auel p soaer No noa-olScal vs tors «« 
been appo nied 

If non official visitots are required for 


ordinary prisoners, why arc they unne- 
cessary for state prisoners ’ They ace 
more necessary, seeing that there is ah 
impression m the public mmd that pohtical 
pnsoners are not treated as they ought 
to be But as Government officers knovf 
and feel that they are not the servants 
but the masters of the people, they do not 
care to remove public suspicion 


The case of the Bolpur school boy 
Government have issued a commamqne 
on the case of Anathbandhu Cbaudhnn 
a IG year old lad of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore s Santmiket-in school who was 
arrested under the Defence of India roles 
w December last He whs it is satdi 
arrested in consequence of a statement 
which he made to the police But *bat «* 
this statement, and how was it obtained ‘ 
And has its accuracy been tested hy» 
among other means re/erence to the beau 
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Amntn BMr r/itnin mj 3 tlml l.c .lirf 
utterly fnendlcst nnil ulone ^ 

nncleii »nJ even hia Rrnntl fnthet lenreil 
to sl.elter 1 im in the runily, wlien 
Government ii?rc«l to keen him there 
."Ills cou'inn (one of whom lijr the 
\rnv 18 n D Sc of the oniveratty) took 
no notice of him*’ \>e are not dta 
Sos-d to blame fof 

SemornU'aation and callouanesa 
all ca11ou«, more or less, and all 
hsed Hundreds of meetings were held to 
protest against the internment of Mrs 

Besant, whose sufferings, if any, were not 

a thousandth part of those ol other 
detemts, for whom not a «ord even of 
pity was expressed nt of these 

meetings Supposing all the detenus are 
CTilty whymuatwebe so callous os not 
to try to satisfy ourselves that they are 

* receiving humane treatment’ According to 

civilised notions, the worst cnmmals are 
entitletl to humane treatment 

The Government comatuntqtK st tics 
, lie wae arreiteJ nn the 28ih August 1917 for <|Q>le 
aiffereot reason* The fine report about Its health 
wM made on the tUU Septsmlisr when the 
Buperl ueiident of the PreinJener ]a I reported that 
Vf wBi under obterTation for nsun (r Order* of 
domxilt were patted on the’2dtl ^pienlyer > 
aeeordanee with which he wnuM base forthwith Wo 
releawd fromja I but the lad aothortiw* reported 
atAhe time that he was dang«rou*,and not • > ei At 
eoadition tobeaent away aloue he was ilerefore 
under obterraiion On ihe 28ih O (ober 
'* recelsed the report nf the Polee Surgeon 

that Manindra wai not insane and 11 at Ite was 
retponiihle for h s act ont At the sa tie lime a report 
from the Ja 1 nied cftl nulhor t r* was received ilat 
taberculoiii of the lungs was suspected 1 1 Msniadra • 

There is no taint of insanity in the 
family of Prof Seth Why, then cTil 
he. like Prof Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
and others, develop signs of insanity 
a few days after arrest ? Was it due 
to solitary coiiBncment or to any other 
kind of harsh treatment ’ \ month after his 
arrest, he was reported to be a dangerous 

lunatic, but. curiously enough, afiernnother 

month he was found "not insane* and 
"responsible for bis actions ’’ But in the 
meantime tuberculosis had develop^ it 

is said that there was consumption m the 
family But that does not mean that a 
man must tiecesssnly die of consumption 
The Amntn Bazir Pataka writes 

Tb« common qucearerolly refrain* from te« oe ui 
what eouU l* the probable Cfioie of Ibe sold.n 
aevclopnitnt of tabercniosu In Man nJra and whnn 
lie psis mode to pass the seventy days frota the anh 


Attgeit to4lh Sovember, an 1 what treatment was 
«ec >r le I to blm diiriu/ tins long period 

After the 4111 Aoiciiibet Manindra u reported to 
have tot I a relative of bis that he passed the first ten 
day* of hi* detention in a solitary cell and the 
fctnaiflias «iaiy days in the Lunatic Aivlnm 1* thi> 
afact? He IS further reported to have said that his 
resilience In the Lunatic Asylum weaheced hia bramii 
that h« made a statement wli le in this weak mental 
state that he bettered the iminediate cause of bis 
tubercutoii* (wh eh be knew would turn fatal s* in 
tbeease nf bis tfv > brothers it did] was his bard lie 
■n thesolitary cell and particularly in the Losatic 
tsylum wiiere t le lunatics trnsed I im night and dav 
and even disturbed him in hit steep He eiophateany 
denied that be or any luensber of cis family was ever 
Insane 

\ke have no right to grieve for the death 
of Manmdranath Ue did nothing for him 
nlicn he was nine, nor have we doneanv 
thing for the helpless brothers he has left 
behind We prnv tint lie may be nov\ 
in better compaiij thin that of his relfl 
lives niul countrymen when he nasahre 
in Bengal 


Detenus Domiciled lo their Homes 


A few w eeks ago the Sanjibnnt published 
a pingraph from w hieh it could be gather 
e<1 that a week bclore the RowlittCom 
mittee began its work Ooternment se^i 
‘ free Go rfetenus and tloniicilcd lliem in 
theirfaomes under the care of their guardian*, 
and that a week or so after th* "release" of 
these CS some 250 more were expected to 
be so ‘ released ’ (consequent!/ they must 
hat e been d omiciled m their homes some time 
*'6o) Prom tins piece of new s our (not the 
Saiyibam’s) inference in the current number 
of the Pr'ibasi was that the cases of the«e 
31^ detenus were nn6t to go even before an 
officially constituted committee JIcnee 
they were given "liberty” of a 'ort We 
thnnk the officials in charge of internnient 
aflaics for thus inlirectl_j recognising that 
the ca««s against these men (about one 
third of the total number) rested on flimsy 
or imaginary grounds Pot the meaning of 
ooniicihation nt home the reader is invited 
to read the neat note 


nome Internment : what it means 
!!'-ngal Government has been trying 
to allay the public indignation anil anxiety 
cxcifea by the mlerumcnt without tnal of 
nearly n thousand young men One of the 
means adopted for the purpose is the re 
UeraUou by the GoveVAor himself of the 
Msertion th it he is con\ meed that they;irc 
Qll eu'Uy, though the evidence against 
Mme of them cannot be published at pre- 
sent without scnousdnpgcr to the empire* 
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and tliat acainst others is such as no law 
court would accept. An argument which 
consists solely in the dogmatic assertion of 
an all powerful official,' is perfectly un- 
answerable by men like Mr. Pickwick and 
his Samivel, when brought before Mr. 
Nupkins. ' 

“How dare you say, you are not drunk, 
when. I tell you you are d ruhk ?” 

No- wonder the guardians of these 
unhappy youths hare been wise enougbnot 
to question the logic of such arguments 
proceeding from such a quarter. 

The second device of the Bennal 
Government is to proclaim that so many 
hundreds of these young 'men have been 
placed with their gua^ians Since the 
new Secret Tribunal began its sitting 
this number lias been rapidly increased 
br executive order. But the public 
must not be misled by what Govern- 
ment euphemistically calls domicile at 
home. It means that the unhappy \ictim 
of-suspicion (or untested 'calumny)* con- 
tinue^ to be interned, though at home. He 
remains subject to all the internment rules, 
foi^the violation of any one of which he 
may he sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. He must remain within 
doors of his own house from sunset to 
sunrise ; he must not, even in the day time, 
ga beyond the limits of his village or 
ward 5 he must not talk with anybody 
who is not a permanent resident of the 
place ; lits'correspondence is subject to the 
censorship of the police superintendent of 
the district, who lives many miles away; 
he cannot read in any school even in his 
place ofdoroicile ; he must go and report 
mmself to the police twice a week ; his Wd- 
Toom must be accessible to the police at 
night. All this we write according to the 
- information at present available to us. 

^ Tliue, ourreaders will perceive, all the 
rigours of internment continue 'in the case 
of those domiciled at home ; the brand of 
infamy put on them by a mere csccntivc 
decree continue**, their civil c!i«abililv con- 
tinues, as fuljy as if they were interned a 
lIiou«and_ miles away from their homes, 
whether in the malarin-stricLen districts 
of Jnlpaiguri and Rajsljahl oriii the cobra- 
li.auntcd island ofKutubdin. ' , 

In two nays the men interned at home 
ore even , worse off than those Tnlcrncd 
elsewhere. They arc prcvcnle*.! from e.irn- 
ing their bread, and jet their subsistence 
allowance is either reduced or stopped 


altogether by Government. Secondly, 
while they were interned abroad, Govern- 
ment was responsible for their health, 
and took care, for the sake of its own 
good nams, to remove them prompt!/ to 
healthy places w-b'en their health suffered. 
But those who “enjoy’.’ “home domicile,’’ 
must produce costly medical certificates, 
must convince the distant dictator of 
internments, and go through a long and 
slow procedure of red tape, before they can 
get permission to remove toa healthier 
climate. Such permissions, in practice, are 
hardly ever given. 

Readers in England on reading the ex- 
pression “domiciled with parents,’’ are apt 
to say, “Well, these young men are living 
with tiieir parents. What more can they 
want ?“ But the facts we have- pointed 
out above will convince them that really 
no relief has been given to the home-domi- 
ciled, and that nothing short of the total 
caocellation oftbeinterntnentorderin their 
case will meet the ends of justice. The ’ 
Indian public and their friends in England 
should not forget this. , 

The Evidence os which inlernment^ 
are based: some actual instances. 

justice Rowlatt, the president of'tl.a 
Bengal Conspiracy Commission, is a cons- 
titutioual lawyer. We need not tell him 
what law court of medifeval England it 
was that acted on “written statements , 
and confessions nor in what light the * 
memory of that court is held in English 
h’slory. 

We understand from Lord Ronaldshay’s 
statement in Council, that the commission 
will study certain papers that Government 
will put before it. If the Commission 
stops there and does not insist on ereiy 
accused being personally e.Taro/necf by the 
Couiiu/ssion and given a chance of coa- 
frontingthe wicnessesagainsttbem, itmust 
he clear to a trained judge like Mr. Justice 
Kowlatt that yusf/ce cannot be done, and 
evto any general conclusion^ arrived 'at ' 
by the Commission from following such a - 
metluMl of iiuestigation cannot be true. 
The young men whose cases have not been 
'put lieforc the Commission, or who have 
been hurriedly released or “home-domi- 
dl«l“ since the coming of the Commission, 
ought to bi summoned, ns they can throw-* 
much carious light on the nature of the 
eviderce and the method of the inquiry j 
which had resulted in their loss of liberty, '■* 
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and give tlic Commission tangible proofs 
of the inUlliRcncc and Oapacity of our 
C I D, winch no dead writing on paper 
tan-rlo 

We shall cite 'a few instances of the 
methods of'cripitnal larestigution ’ id 
political coses ns known to us (The 
real names of persons and places are 
suppressed ) t» » 

T Miss Sylvia Creeper is n Bengali 
laly teacher A young police 8ubin«pcc 
tor walks into her room unannounced and 
asks, ‘ Arc you S C ’ Did yon lend your 
■Jerons’ Logic to so-and so («n accased 
in a politico! case) ? You know him tlicn ? ‘ 
Ihe fact is that she had got nd of that 
tcjttbook a dozen years ago, after her 
examination and it bad lo time come into 
the possession oi so and so But as it bore 
her name on the title page she was sus 
pected as his accomplice 

11 A young man was brought under 
arrest betore an Internment OfBcer 
when the following dialogue took place 
between them 

OfBcer— You are a friend ot X and an 
anarchist hi e him 

Youth— No -Sir, I don t know him at all 
Officer— You area liar You lent bin 
your Sully s PsjcAology quite recently 
L«fok here , here is your book which we 
have $cized in his house 

The youth then explain'd that he had 
sold the book to a hawker in College Street 
and X may have bought it from the 1 itter 
As the transaction was very recent the 
bawktc s memory of it was fresh and he 
bore, out the youths statement when 
asked 

How many of the interned, we ask, arc 
a ven such a full and fair chance of defence 
instead of being vcr6a//j told some ro^e 
• charge and Iheir reply rccortfed fiy tbe 
police being then placed before the Director 
oflntemments ’ Mr Rowlatt might in 
quire of some of the youth as to exactly 
how they were examined before and during 
internment , 

III An Infcniment Officer sent a 
C ID mm and verbally asked the father 
of a home-dom ciled to bring hint to 
Calcutta for examination Thc-taiher very 
Tightly repi ed that he had no power to 
remove the bOy from his place of domicile 
without a wmten order from the authori 
lies Next day when the father waited on 
tlve officer he found tlint Durr-v Sahib in 
towering rage and exclamiog, ‘I 


jour son nn opportunity of clearing Ins 
cliancter and jou refu«e to produce him' 
You. have to thank your«elf for his fate ” 

flic fact is that the Clp man on his 
return Ind submitted n report stating 
Tiither deelincs to produce his boy ' 

IV When Sir Jngidish ChunderBosc 
visited Penarcs to nttend the opening of 
the Hindu Umvcrvity, the CID took 
down his name and address on Ins ohght 
ing at the station Sending his luggage to 
his quarters he however went to Sirnath 
first \ policeman in the mcontime came to 
the address he had given and asked ‘ Has 
Jogeudra Cbandn arrived here today ’ 
The people of (he house replied, *^o 
What sort of man is this jogendra 7 ' The 
C I 1> man consulted hi* notebook and 
replied A fair youth of 23 or 20 ' [His 
enemies sjy that ^irj C Bose i* turned 
of 68] 

Now such nre the faithful cbrooiclcrs 
on whose written reports ard nntesteo 
evileice 1 undreds of our young men have 
been deprived ofliberty, health and bread 

V As for the evidence of accomplices 
on which Lord Carmichael built the case 
for the prosccuti in we respectfully invite 
Mr KowJatt to. call for the statements of 
the approvers m the Alipur Bomb Case 
and the How ra Gang Case There he will 
find what sort of men have been denounced 
as accomplices m aconspiracv to subvgrt 
British rule in India by vollcnt crimes 
Two great chtors each now 70 or there 
nhouts arc there described as anarchists ’ 

VI In so ne cases the accusation 
against the intern'd per«ons has beciicn 
tircly vancl Irom lira* to time no specific 
and clear charge has been brought against 
them in their presence aud nn vvntten 
reply taken But the cat w as let put of the 
bag whenth' police authorities remarked 

withPickw ickian dogmaticaess “lie knows 
rauciinbout the conapirtcj but isnottell 
mg Us We cannot set lum at liberty 

What IS Mr Rosvlatt doiag for these 
victims of mere suspicion ? 

Deputations to England 

We heartily support the proposal to 
send a deputation to England to tell the 
people there the trut'li about India We 
nope in addition to well informed and 
good speakers some will be sent who will 

bcnblc to efTectivclj contradict interested 

l«3 and misrepresentat ons in the nntish 
Iress and otherwise entigbteu the public 
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through its medium Tliey should gofullv 
equipped with the necessary books, reports 
and other publicntioiis 

We hope, too there will not he any 
pitiful begging, nor bluffing cither Our 
representatives should speak from the 
highest standpoint We haie our^eUcs 
.no doubt, somelitncs brought for 
ward arguments based on expediency 
But whilst the e'lipediencv which is not 
inconsistent with righteousness is not 
to be despised, it cannot present argu 
mentsfor indispensable action under nil 
circumstances One argument has liecii 
that without the grant of the frantliise 
the full man power of India wQuld not he 
available Under present circumstances 
it IS a strong argument But it may not 
always be necessary for the British people 
to a\ ail themselves of the full manpower 
oi India and it is not nnthmkable that 
other means than the grant of self rule 
n\ay be found to secure tire services of as 
many soldiers from ^ndia as are necessary 
The Paojab has furnfshed lakhs of soldiers 
without receiving the franchise 
• The everlasting case for home rule is 
that it IS every maos birthright Bvery 
man must be a true man and a full man 
Bverrw omao must be a true woman and 
a full woman But no person can be what 
he ought to be unless be is a self determin 
log free agent 

We are to appeal to what is highest in 
Bntisti maohood and British Womanhood 
They must as men and women recognise 
the claims ol manhood and womanhood in 
us If we at all appeal to the self interest 
of the British people it must be to their 
highest interest They cannot attain the 
highest manhood and womanhood pos 
sibJe, unless we too reich the height of our 
stature The slave-driver is a slave the 
mere patron is a slave -JIo one can be 
free or remain free until nil are free 

The Official Reform Scheme 

W hile various schemes of constitutional 
reform have been submitted to the Secre 
tary of State and the Viceroy by our pijbhc 
bodies and public men, and they nave 
been criticised in the press and oiir public 
men have been sul^ectcd to a sort of 
University exaramtion them by Mr 
Montagu Lord Chemsford and others 
the official reform scheme has been kept a 
secret It does nijt seem probable that 
CO such scheme has yet been formulated 


or even adumbrated The proyintial 
miers certainly discussed some scheme at 
Delhi in their recent conference The 
jieople of India ought to have an oppor 
tunity of expressing their tminion on it 
before it i|/ submitted to the British 
Cabinet and afterwards to Parliament 
Of course, when it is brought before 
Parliament we shall know whtft it is 
JJot it would then be too late for us to 
discuss it So let us know no v what it is 
in the official mind 

Xala Lajpat Rai's ‘‘Youngr India ” 

We have not perused L da Lajput Rai s 
•\oung India’ but from the notices of it 
which have appeared in the British Press 
and from what has been said about it in 
the House of Commons it appears to be 
n w rong description of it to say that it 
encourages sedition and a«sas«iiiation 
Perhaps it contains an etiology of the/ 
cult of the bomb and the revolver 
From wlat knowleiJge of him we possess 
wc can say that he cannot desire to 
encourige assassination As for his 
being in receipt of German monev, no 
proofs of this accusatibn have been given 
it appears to be like the manv other inven 
tions of his enemies which ha\ e been nailed 
to the counter That he has neither bSen 
interned nor prosctutcdTii America, though 
many other Indians have been, is a 
significant fact His offence seems to be 
that he lias probably brought the case of 
India liefore the American public and Pre 
sidcnt Wilson and also before an lofluen 
tial section of the British public through 
Ills book He seems to have said in effect 
to the Amencans "lopr Bntish Allies 
are fighting for democracy all over the 
world, please ask them what they defi 
nitely want to do for their dependency 
India And that is not a convenient ques 
lion to answer 

As for Commander Wedgewood, they 
seem to have caught a veritable tartar in 
liira A few copies of Mr Lajpat Rais 
hook was seized in the Loudon Home Rule 
League office Commander Wedgewood 
said m the House of Commons tbathe had 
five con cs of it m his bag , would they be 
seized ’ There were other copies in the 
pos-wssiou of other ^lembers of the House , 
would they be s-izel ? Will Government 
prosecute him for writing n com 
jncnlatory preface to the book ? The 
answer implied or erpres«, a?w~xys was 
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in liiqncgftlne Aid Coinnnndcr Utdpc- 
wood cniplinticnllv *nvi to tlie face ofthc 
Home Secretory that Lajpot R«i » an 
nsset ofthe Cmpire, tint heoiight to l>e en 
cpurnRCil.tlnt Ins book is a -passionate 
plea for sclf'jiovernment nnd for that 
reason it nns necessary to paint the 
blackest possible picture of the present 
system o( government nnd that in Burke's 
speeches and Morley’s iccollections there 
are v\ orsc passages (from the official point 
of view/ than lho«c pointed out by the 
Home Secretary in the Laln's book It has 
also been brought out by questions in the 
House of Commons that the book was 
seized during Mr Montagu’s absence from 
England and without con«uUing him 

Only a thousand copies of ihe^book 
were printed and ^published in England 
•mainly for distnbutiommong members of 
parliament That object Ins been gained 
and the seizure of the book and the ques 
tions asked about it in p'lrliament ha\e 
made it so famous that every copy of it is 
sure to be in great request and consequent 
ly to be read by many persons That was 
B result not conlempletcd by the India 
Office and the Home Secretary 


Congress on ’’Depressed Classes 
-Of all the resolutions passed at the last 
‘'utta session of the Indian National 
f, , we consider that on the treat 
L ofthe ‘depressed classes' the most 
important, though, uatnrally, it did not 
arouse “the greatest enthusiasm” It ran 
as follows — 


‘This Congrcii OTgt* apon (9 e people ot Ind a tl e 
rceetsitr joftice and reheeauincM of rrmov ng all 
diasbiities irapoMd bj cuitoni upon the depressed 
rintsea the d sab 1 lies be ng of a most vesat oos and 
opprfssiee character subjecting those classes to 
cons derable hardil ip and InconTcnience 


By It it is not the Governmen*-, not 
' others that are blamed by implication 
The search hght-is turned inwards It is 
neither a prayer, nor wlnl is cnphemisti 
cally and tinrcally called a detn'ind It 
telh us whnt wc oiirsehca cah nnd roust 
do It tells us to nmove the ' vcTitious 
and “oppressive ’ di*ahihlies urclerwiiich 
the • depressed classes labour If it were 
a question of improving Uicir inateriat and 
moral condition Got ernment help tniglft 
seem necessary for *heir general and indus 
trill cilucation and for iltcnng the condi 
tionsof lind tenure ns the nienns to b 
adopted Ifit were a question of inter 


marriage wit's them, one might argue tint 
legislation woull lie needed to validate it 
But certainly it is entirely in ourpdwcr to 
dnnk water oflercd by them, to feel 
not only unpolluted but rather /n/raan/seif 
by their proximity and touch, to eat 
with them food cool ed by them, to 
allow them to use the common high roads 
and by lanes and scliools, and to be 
»glnd to draw water in common with 
them ifom the same tanks and wells No 
foreigner made law stands m the way, 
no foreigner made law is needed to make 
us human and humane in these respects 
The disabilities are of onr creation, and 
we cflo at once put an cud to them Pnde 
and prejudice pseudo religion and pseudo- 
science may be rcquisioncd to buttre«s 
Hicm up for n while But go they must 
Let us then remove them with ourown 
hands 


srabmins, “non-Braamms’ anu 
untouchables’ io Madras 
Presidency 

When m his presidential address at the 
Indian National Social Conference Dr P • 
C Ray referred to * oor fnends of th6 
Southern Presideojy, who hare worked 
out the problem to metaphysical nicety, m 
as much as tl ey liave addra a new cite 

gory, namely, dnsifi dosb or coutamioa 
tioa by sight of the cooked food of e. 
Brahmin when seen by a member of the 
1 aocliaraa class even from a distance, say, 
by means of a telescope, he did not per 
haps imagine that the sense of sanctity of 
any class would lead to a breach of the 
the CISC recently 
in Palghat, as will appear from the fol 
towing paragraph taken from Vmted 
India nnd tbe Native States 

“PP**' was made by tbe 
PW?lt« Malabar to the Brahmin 

t--8Kae 10 Palghat for 
•lr«Ti» to walk (hrough certaio 

fr«odar^nf°^. geoltemao aod liis 

urmemlm^fj,'’*!? ftt ilerawc aod take 

at erts .1^^* ' itepreMnl classes throogh thos- 
o tonelol-lS: vy”®” ** "solred tl e «o<alte<l 

“ ea?fo Bralimia supporters 

loms rrr” ■« "f the N .o Crab 

«>"<> seal • ml "K 

oe.iMgwt ^ . E ’• e Gorernoient i*a the 

iher hamiin*’* ■ ^ taste Noa-Drahmin ftin lu» 
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fftS'atvlttd tUe poor Chemtnas Cor their supposed 
f impertinence Since thejforraer are to be tried before 
Jthe Mngistrate for tic fllleged aisnaU weshallaot 
comment on it We should howerer just like to paint 
out the moral the incident teaches Dr \air and his 
satellites inaj shed bairels oC crocod le tears for the 
iniserahle condition of the Panchamas and might 
even promise to nnslieath their sword to defend their 
interests But tn actual practice it « ill be found that 
their attitode toward the Panchamas would be worse 
than that of the Brahmins * To kill Home Rule Herod 
and 1‘ilate might pat their heads tigether bnt the 
patnership would not last long 

We are notadvocates or cntics of either 
Bralimios, or “non Brihmins”, or Pan 
chatnas Whoeter does not accord to hts 
fellow man human rights, dehumanises 
himself and loses the right himself to be 
treated as a ©an Not allow a humon 
being to pass nlong a public road • The 
thing is ridiculous, and tngic, too Why, 
pigs and dogs walk along it, and worms 
and vermin crawl on it \ou will not touch 
a Pancliama or bear hts provimity ^ Bat 
friend, who in Gods earth, in atilised 
Iand«, welcomes von ns a neighbor’ Have 
joti not yourself become a real parnh an 
untouchable thing ? 

Commendable ‘‘non Brahmia” proposals. 

The following commendable resolutions 
were passed at the * non Drahmm'* Con 
federation held recently at Madras — 

Thu CouMetatioa n itronglj of op oioft that 
for the nuificatiOR of Non Brabcniu classes thrre 
■hoold be s fusion of castrs «ad urges the nece^s ty 
of^eg slaiion for the renioral of legal biodracices 
which stand in the way of a free social intercourse 
^taeen the d Serenl classes of the Ind an People 
Cbi This Confederatioit is of op<a oa that' all 
rcstriLtions wlich prerent Adi Dravidas aod other 
Depressed Classes front a free use of paWic wells and 
tanks aod public streets should be reoiored 

In moving them, Dewan Bahadur T N 
S Theerthapati, Z'tmindar of Smgam. 
patlu made a well reasoned nod telling 
speech 

Caste Discord in Ripon College Hostel, 
Wearevef) sorry to hear of castcdis.- 
'■ cords m Rjpon College Hostel We have no 
space tn t\je present issue to give nil the 
details, which are in olir possession, we 
intend to do so in our nest, with our com 
mentsf— though we hop” in the mcantmie 
the parties will make tsp»h«r dtflertnees 
and sate us the pain.of writing on such a 
disagreeable topic The discord has arisen 
out of the refusal of some students of other 
castes to dine tn the same hall with 
students of the \'iisyn Shahi caste Air 
Sureodrauath Baoutjca, the founder and 


president of the governing board of the 
college, has b-^en very sympathetic and 
bigli minded throughout, as behts a na 
tional leader of his position He has not 
been and wiU not be a party to wound, 
ing the self respect of any community 
Lieutenant Colonel Upendranath Mukher* 
ji, IMS (Retired), a member of the 
governing board, has also b^ea doing 
his best to throw oil over troubled waters 
It IS to be hoped the other authorities con 
cerned, and, particularly the students of all 
castes, will be really fraternal and sympa 
thetic, and thereby promote the cau'ie of 
human and national solidarity When 
the opponents of human progress are just 
notv so strong and arrogant, it would be 
suicidal not to b* able to maintain cordial 
relation^ among ourselves 

We think it neci-ssary to state here that 
the information and papers at onr disposal 
have not been obtained from the Vaisbya 
Shalia boarders of Ripon College Hostel 

Sir William Wedderburn 
The passing away of Sir William Wed 
derbitm at a time when large issues con 
nected « ith the future goveenraeat o j ladta 
are under discussion, is an irreparable 
loss to India and to the British Empire lie 
dies at the age of SO, and dies full of j ears 
aod honours But our loss is nevertheless 
very great He was a sincere well wisher 
and fneud of India His sympathy was 
not that mere lip sympathy which is so 
stekeatng He sacrificed bn time, bis ener- 
gy and hts wealth for the good of India, 
and was e\ er on the alert to safeguard her 
interests He was a mao of sweet temper 
and pure character He retired from the 
Indian Civil Service w hile holding the post 
ofacting Chief Secretary tothe Government 
ofBombay He was twice president of the 
ludiau National Congress , w as a member 
of the Royal Commission on Indian hx- 
peoditure, 1893 , was member of Parba. 
ment^ 189S 1910, and Chairman of the 
Indian Parbaraentary Committee ^ 

Bombay's Reception of Sir J. C Bose 
Bombay has gtieo a right royal rccep 
tiontoSirJ C Bose Thesale of ticketsfor 
admission to his first lecture m the Royal 
Opera House, Bombay, fetched Rs 30,000, 
some of th” bcies b^ing taken at a 
thousand rupees each He has been present 
ed with purses by the Grant College Medi 
cal Society, by the students of 
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th^t thii Council rfcomnifnil* tr) the OoTtmflr In 

Mcaicol College, nnd by the students ot conoetthm tl eGoreni nent of Oeval do more the 
Rombav At Eoona nlso he \\ ns presented ooTwriment of Ind r to take step* for ihe eocourage 

™SSSS“’r;u;ri:yinBSara=n^ 

home Anglo Indian papers have raised 
the alarmist cry that if Home Rule were 


granted to India, her condition would re 
s-mble that of Russia This isadishoMSt 


Fereusson College At the reception given 
to Prof Eose by the Grant College Medical 
“society. Colonel Street, president of the 

Society, said^ a 

ThememWsofUc SoeietT compVison .ind a Ijjug prophecy The 

k“e« Russians Imte detfiron-d the Tsar by 

9 •they were *hle to physical force, the Indian Home RoleM 
not dream of using physical force and 
of dethroning King George V of England 
British sovereignty would remain on 
touched in Indi i The v irious revolution 
ary parties in Russia h-ye sought nod 
obtained control of the army and the navy 
wholly or partially Home Rulers here 
have tpccinlh exemded niilitarj control 
(roiii tlKir si.heiues I hey also have of 
tliei own accord proposed \nrioiis chtcl s 
on ptpidar control, nucli as the guhsr 
nitonni veto Therefore, those who con 
iure up the bogiy of present day Russia 
to frustrite oiir eflortsare liars 

Russia ouglit rith*r to serve ns a warn 
ir'gtoaUvtho would keep the people de* 
privet) of all a Immistratne niwcf and 
experience If the Russians had b*en givcti 
power to manage their affairs under the 
Tsar os the English dcf unler their Kmg 
there vvoul 1 not have been this anarchy 
Allahabad Nunicipality on Com 

pulsory Education. . / 
The Allnhabad Municipal Board has 
declarctl itself against free and compulsory 
<dui.apon oirihe ground, iimong others, 
tint It wooll result to incontcniencc m 
resprit of the menial Inbour supply Not 
to «!peak of its -shameless 'selfishne«s, 
tlie argument is too ilinn^ to require reful 
fltion It was used in England a century 
ago [n no citilitcd country where uni 
wrsal free nil 1 compulsory cdncation pr** 
V Ills, his don Stic life becom' impossible 
or less cumfortable thnri in India ol to 
day Cwr} wheru ii> such countries Itibouf 
lias become more intelligent and cfilcient 
Of course, unelucntwi persons cun He ci* 
ploited find oppressed with grenlcr loipu 
nity than e liicatcd persons Uut iio decent 
man can use that argument openly 

In the Bombay Presiden^, Banora 


8ppr«?nle ll*e knowledRe. o'eumen and h«r«l »«*'k 
which made Oin«e ducover es poisiUlf, and Ikf u«e 
which S r Jnsndisli had made of hi* kn.wledge of 
of which he was a worlhy exponent in ll « 
eoaolrr (”«ar hear) Truth wa* elerual U wa* 

theMTOloday ns it was a thousand jearaago l»it 

Z inrwU/of B 7, 

?he%aUiKem**lof*tVtir knowledge of seen^e that 
the* were there that nfiernoon to awh S r Jagad <h 
a siryhappya d prosper >u* sojourn in this euy an 
th.nV him t r c< tn "K there to speak to them an 1 
make tht» acqu i stance and he U .ped lbat he woul I 
ac«pt the s'lall e nuihution whici the Sucety 
Wled to make to Ibe How Research Institute 

Resolutions carraled m Bengral Council 
At the meeting ot the 11 ngal Legislatiae 
Council hfl 1 on Jnnuary 22 last, one entire 

resoUition.nnd parts of tvNO other resolu 
tions.r moved by non ofTicial members 
were earned The Hon Babu Kisbori 
Mphnn Chaudhuri moved the follow log 
resolution 

This Couael rreomieiende to the Gorsmor in 
Cmicicltbatthe last bateh of student* ol ihe Del 
cacfaia Medical ^hoot adniitied in tl e year 1013 and 
thoae who fa led for tie fiiat I cn in one or two 
lohieett ia ll e Facnltr L*an Innlian held loSoven W 
IJIG be granted an oppo^rtuo ty to appear at the 
1 icentUte b»an {nation of Ihe State Mrdwal racall|r 

orBrnKalasbasbeenpresioutlyallowrl in the case 
of other alndenla 

'The resolution was carried, in smte of 
Government opposition, '23 voting rirnnd 
15 ngainst it, all non otliciat members 
' including Europeans voting lor it This is 
said to bs the biggest nnjunty by vsliicli 

Goverutnent have ever beendekattU 

Hie follovMOg portion of n rcscilulion 
tnov^ by Babu Kislion MohsuCliati Ihury 
svas aeevplcl by Government 

■ ' *1 Inpttt fOlUble 

f exieottnrT and 

It he e^lahltlrd in fferent 

VrretiJency 

The Brst part of h rrsolution, running 


“That early »iep« 
slriKtion I'v m oros«d fne^ d* 


ns follovs tEOVcl by the Hon Bihu municipality lias declared itself In favonr 
— , who made a ye«in ol the free education of both boys and 


Surendranath Rot, 
forming speech, — 
Government . 


r,u^ ol the free education of both boys i-- 

nUo accepted by girls Satnm advocates such education fof 
boys Dvlhipromises to goin for it shorny* 
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tlnu wealth nnd enjoyment The Indian 
cuihsation Ins developed m the Indians 
the instincts and desires to create and dis 
tribute ratliT than to appropriate and 
exploit The instmcH to create nnd dis 
tribute are essentially harmonious , thus 
India has avoided conflict She has de 
velopcd institutions and beliefs which give 
the best scope for the deielopraent of the 
characteristic creative nnd renuncintue 
impulses The socialistic state and private 
property are the great embodiments of the 
principles of appropriation npd pos>ession 
111 the West A decentralised polity and 
commuimltsm are the great embodiments 
of the opposite principles m India 

Communalisni is my term for the 
specific economic order nnd ideal that the 
Indian cnihsation reprepresents It is 
diflerentfrom the indi% idualism that the 
West knows at present in tins that it seeks 
to check its acerbities when they interfere 
\vith social well being It is diTerent from 
state socialism inasmucli as it does not 
depend on the state for economic recon 
struction Its lever is neither the liberty 
of the individual nor the paternalism of 
Mie state, hut the co operation of inter 
mediate, social and political groups like 
the family, the guild the caste, the village 
communitj, the functional agrarian or 
industrial groups 

Communnlism works by social tradt 
tmns and moral persuasion and not by 
cxtermlly imposed laws nnd regulations 
With regard to the distribution of pro 
perty Communnlism emphasises that n 
moderate competence for nil is essential for 
the health nnd active cfliciency of the social 
organism Exccssij^c wealth accumulated 
in the bands of the few contaminates tke 
social plasm For the «akc ol the cells ns 
well ns lor the sake of the organism, com 
inunalism stands for a proper and rquit 
abledistnhuiron of wealth 

For certain imperative duties of the 
community, the maintenance of the in 
cipnblesand the unfortunate®, of inns and 
hospitnls and schools and temples, com 
munniism docs not depend solely on in 
dividual chantvoron rates or t3xc«| Imt 
on th-' common lands left for society to n«i. 
them for such pyrpo«e«. The common 
lands of tliL village prevent the growth of 
nbsolutc destitution nnd attach the poor 
tst p< isanl to the sod 1 and nationnhsa 
lion along otic line will not h able to 
satisfy the conditions of n healthy and 


actively eflicient labour because it disturbs 
the normal reaction ol the individual to 
the natural environment in which he in 
vests his bodily energies Tins is the 1 ed 
rock of natural nnd physiological justice 
on which indnidual ownership rests 

While recognising the imperative con 
ditions of the use and ownership of private 
property communalism seeks tp provide 
for the realisation of common social ends 
not merely by and through the individual 
ly appropriated shares of national wealth 
or produce but also by creating a common 
fund of natural and social resources in 
winch to invest concerted energies for the 
purpos's of commtinul vvell being 

Such purposes are defined as in the case 
of the Debottar used only for the support 
of temples mutts shrines, etc , or they are 
left undefined ns in the case of the village 
common lands Bntti orMusIiti Bhtkshii in 
the Indian economic organisation Tlic«e 
purposes will become various and be 
multiplied as tbev will at th- same time be 
more social and national m obedience to tDe 
development of complex social need- of 
today Such an economic scheme is more 
adaptive and lift, maintaining than co 
operative coIoni«ation based on individual 
voluntaryism which we Iwid from Owen to 
Kusl m and which generally depended 
upon individuality, appropriated wealth 
nod its re distnbbtion for the well being of 
community The recognition of the rights 
of the communal personality ns a separate 
entity having m correspondence with its 
real nature an 1 status n separate and in 
dependent recognition in the corpus of the 
national dividend is absent lu tins scheme 
Nor on 8ta»e socialism from St Simon to 
Bcbel with its inspection nnd inspectors 
and its disregard of the naturalistic justice 
involved m individual proprietorship 
satisfy the ideal Communalism is thns 
seen to b- a compreliensiv&idcal w hich vv ill 
prevedt monopolistic appropriation and 
exploitation nnd at the same time secure 
the natural and physiological reco jpmt.at 
of individual and social energies necess irj 
for the health mJ active cfllctcncy of the 
indivilual evils and the hexly cconomw, 
which IS cndnngcretl by schemes of land 
nationalisation and state socialism 

Commumltsm seeks to develop in hn 
dual personalitv by adopting tbc m thoJs 
of tmltvtluil TOhintaryism regulated not 
hy cxtcrnallv irapos^l laws but by int<.rnal«> 
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perception of socnl -ind tnor-il traditions 
Coramtinalism gi%es opportunities for the 
free expression of natural feelings nnd 
human sympathies by importing the inti 
macies of personal relationships into the 
so lal organisation Coramunahsm educes 
the corporate personality that is latent in 
every member of society by pro\idiDg for 
it an outer embodiment winch exercises 
proprietary functions of its own, in the ex 
elusive direction of social service functions 
which are as real and concrete as those of 
individual proprietorship and set the ideal 
for the latter 

The regulation of the conditions of 
work and of labour by the caste tribal or 
village bodies in the Indian economic or 
ganisation presents another strikingdifler 
cnee in the cconom c methods and practices 
of India and those of the West. In her 
wages system India has rejected the start 
dard of contract and the mode of eompeii 
tion India has raised and broadened tie 
economic concept of the plane of living 
into a bio sociological and ethical concept 
I have shown m the course of my Uoiver 
eity lectures in Indian Economics at 
Lanoreliow the Tillage communities pres 
cribe loughly a imuimum standard, of 
woges corresponding to the family needs of 
an industrial grdup and this vanes not 
sniy according to the physical and social 
'■onditioos ot work but according to the 
conditions of demand and supply nud the 
quantity and qixility of work demanded of 
diflerent classes of the village Kaaims 
The standard rate is generally 5 seers of 
gram at each harvest in the case of lohars 
and tarkbans It is 3 to 4 seers in the 
case ofehamars churahs and other village 
Itamins India regulates competition hy 
ethical standards and by her cntenoii of 
In log wages for all has developed the least 
* nppropnatneness that is consistent with 
sclfpreservation In the wages system m 
India personal ind natural rclationsh ps 
are superimposed upon the contractual and 
the elements of vital eihciency both of the 

individual nnd of society are more em 
phasised than what unregulated contract 
and compctitiou tend to establish and per 
petuate Individual labour is n part of 
commnonl service in India The labourer’s 

work 18 not a monotonous and mechani 

cal mctlKMl of earning wages butisinti 
roatcly connected with his pHce nnd 

las status in the scheme of social hfe and 
there arc imported into it the intimacies 


of pTSooal and social r lationships which 
give it zest and grace 

One word about Ute stages of the devel 
opment of social ideals and institutions 
generally. In the eviftution of socio econo 
inic organisation there are clearly marked 
stages In the first stage which may be 
termed the instinctive stage, a race m the 
stress of conflict develops certain institu' 
tions through the instinct of race preserva 
tion which materially help them in the 
adaptation to the natural and social en 
Tironinents In the second stage which 
may be designated ns the empirical reflect 
tve stage the collective cxpenence of the 
race gradually crystallises into certain em 
pirical formula: norms and standards as 
well as types of social arrangement and 
institutions In India these norms and 
staudards were transmuted into ideal ends 
which were deliberately and consciously 
organised into an allround programme 
of sot al tonstruction and legislation 
%\luchw«may admire even today and by 
wl tch we may correct the drift and laissez 
faire of modern social policies In the Inst 
stage which is the scientific andexpen, 
mental stage nnd is th* outcome of a 
*cien(i6c and genetic study of civilisatiop 
the empirical norms nnd standa^s have 
to be criticised and even reconstituted 
in the light of modern social sciences The 
ngid norms and standards will now be 
transformed into ideals and policies fftt 
regional and social experiments which 
will be ns various and multiform as the 
zones of human distribution India has 
always recognised the primary and ele 
mental value of Instinct which at once 
furnishes the matcrial,Df life as well as its 
driving power for the purposes of race 
P^s^ft-ation nnd race development mall 
at social reconstruction And 
this is a lesson which thejndiancivihsfl 

lu/nishcs to the scientific civilisation 

of the future which tends to bind man by 
means of abstract formulae divorced from 
hfeaalues and by ignoring the healthy 
atid instil ctive sympathies of the race 
to disintegrate soertty mtd 
irresolvable coutradictions and mcomnico 
suratc units 

♦1. 11’” V'® nf the above fttialysis 

that the rehabilitation cr development of 
iudian social nnd economic institutions 
ILV o ‘^“"sidered We cannot ignow 
xiiat the norms and standards accepted 
and enforced by the If dians in the adnp- 
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talioo to the natural historical and social 
euvironments la the past have sornetimes 
become “igiJ, theoretic creeds v’bile at the 
came time we should emphasise uotv more 
than ever that in the preservation of the^ 
life values social and economic which the 
race has learned in the process of histon 
cal evolution and in its traditional recog 
nition of the elemental value of human m 
stincts and sympathies in social life and 
structure we find the primary and vital 
elements of reconstruction and progress 
which have to be organised by us consci 
ouslyand deliberately from an incipient and 
instinctive basts to etho sociological effort 
and policy nod this in the light of the 
results of modern biological and social 
studies and experiments It is here that 
the real progress of race hes not in 
uncompromising conservation nor m wild 
radicalism 

I have noted some of the communal 
habits and institutions chiefly in the 
economic field which our country has 
conserved and developed They have 
survived the attacl i even of the effective 
v^capons of the modern state and the 
disruptiie forces of modern lodustrmhsoi 
It IS easy to regard thes- communal 
lialnts and instincts such as theesisteoce 
ofvillage common lands the demarcatiou 
of ludtvidtial and social nghts of property 
according •o the interests of the agrarian 
grdup as remnants of a stage of tribal 
commnnahsn that is fast giving way But 
those a\ho have some acquaintance of the 
lines of dc\elopment of bur village com 
munities Outside the range of a centralised 
political Organisation will have to 
admit that m these we find a conscious 
CO ordination of individual and group 
action realising idenl ends through social 
necessities — which represents a much more 
developed stage than tribal communalism 
ba8“d on gregarious instincts and biolo 
peal necessities In the Punjab there is 
coramunallsm even though hinship might 
not be a bond of union In the Dnvidnu 
Tillage communities hinship may be totally 
absent and yet there is an elaborate 
communal machinery of agrarian s-ttle 
meat nrd partition to suit the common 
interests of cultivation The union of 
common agncnltunl interests on a 
demoemtie basis is the support of com 
miinalism Tlielactis tint communalism 
has bevii the outcome of phvsiograpbical 
conditions— irrigated agricnitarc en-ourag 


log the development of communal habits 
as well as of race psychology characterised 
by a native endowment of communal 
instincts It is for this reason that we 
find a remarkable unity of the economic 
atiJ social constitution in India represent 
ed by communalism which would not have 
b-en so universal if it had been a product 
onlv of tribal conditions • 

Communalism is not indeed a recent 
bye product nor the survival or continua 
tiod of tribal communism In other fields 
of life the emphasis of social interests 
against individual appropriativenes? 
winch communalism stands for is reflected 
m oor folk songs and folk literature a 
literature and an art deriving thcirinspira 
tiod feeling and ethical judgment from the 
life of the masses lo our popular religion 
and popular church with some of the 
great Indian Gurus Jike Nanak nod Kavit* 
coming from the masses and yielding an 
influence not less potent than thdt ol the 
Brahminical hierarchy , in our vast nni 
finely evecuted plan of Punchayet and 
caste council wbere tbe mandate of the 
people has as much an imperative autho 
nty as tbe Brahmmtcal sbastras •fndi 
Tiduahsm ns tbe t\e$t has it now has 
shown its evils State socialism is recog^ 
nised as a bugbear Would it not be 
then m keeping with the social and 
historical evolution of India which is 
just tasting the bitter fruit of mdm 
dualism to find the lever of economic 
rcconstnictico not in the liberty of the 
individual qor m tbe paternalism of the 
state bat in the voluntary co operation 
of social groups ’ The materials for social 
and economic reconstruction are scattered 
broadcast among onr communal habits 
and institutions in thevillagc communities 
economic co-opcration co partnership in 
agriculture and in irrigation communal 
control of industry communal prodnction, 
communal distribution, cooperative con 
sumption communal support of the 
iptellectual classes It is these which have 
to be reorganised recast and even rccon 
stitutedto meet tbe imperative demands 
ofa more complex social an 1 fcononiicltfe 
The lines of development along -the 
ancient roadways of the economic irvolu 
tion of our countrv may b- thus indicated 
The CO partnership in property and 
common economic interest centered m 
agriculture have developed remarkable and 
varied forms of agncultural nod lodnstnal 
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CO operolion lo ouc agrarian nnd indostnol 
arouns The only wny of rcscainB one 
Communal agncnllure fro™ tl.= d'smte 
gratmc and ant; social tendencies of trade 
and capitalism lies in the reneivnl of the 
■yital forms of co opcratiye 
operative cultivation such ns are 
ei by our indigenous fauns, lissirns and 
CO operative farming and •'"g”*'?" 
prises by assimilating into them the ei 
^rience of the scientific 
MncuUural cooperation of 

huch forms of agricultural co operation as 

CO operative credit, co-operative pu^h^ 
and CO operative sale will easily be ab 
sorbed by the Indian agriculture on a com 
munal basis in which the collcctivistic 
ISstincts are found to ben more powerful 
oTtfl effective factor m economic life and 
dtvelofment thno in the world of Western 
CO operators’ ideals and 

Tne communal supply of capital and the 
raw materials on a co 0P«attve basis 
which will intercept the profits of the 
SSdleman. and regulate uuproductne 

*°*Th”^VBaoisatioa of groups of guilds 
coffcspondiag to cooperatne artisans 
Bocicties, which will, on the one hand, 
protect the interests as rvell as maiotaio 
the standard of productiou and consump 
tion of villages and co-ordmate the 
economic activities of a uoion or federation 
of villagea for the purposes of external 
trade and expansion 

The growth of comtnunalinstitutions on 
such natural lines unhampered by alien 
forces, may ultimately Icid to larger 
federal unions of Tarious types economic, 
social aud administrative, which will arise 
m obedience to the new Qnd imperative 
demands of a larger national life and con 
saousness „ ^ , 

The establishment and maintenance of 
laboratories and schools, workshops nod 
experimental stations, art schools and 
agricultural farms by the side of the old 
shnnes and still supported by commuoal 
wealth and labour, by the brahmottaf, 
dohli or pun khata Their organisers and 
managers will still be supported, only th- 
shrines will be diflereut and the ponaith of 

“*l°rthe° Indian villages the collective 
ownership and use of the irrigation chan 
nels ponds wells and embankracuts ore 
characteristic The same principle of co 
partnership m complextools ofprotliicUon, 


the most remarkable clnricteristicof our 
economic life may be extenled to the 
specialiseil michincry, village workshops 
and power houses 

By the side of the tol and the mukhtab 
•the dharmashala and the shnoe, there 
should grow communal powerhouses 
owned and operated like the former oa a 
communal basis which will distribute the 
electriccurrent for the looms and lathes 
oi the village In the case of the electric 
installation th* relative costs per unU do 
notincreasc as in the steam plant Thus 
the electric installation has no tendcQcy 
to grow into large dimension as the steam 
installation has In fact the greater use 
of electricity ns a motive force in industry 
will ultimately end in the decentralisation 
ol industry, and the multiplication ol 
small workshops, which will now have no 
special disadvantages m comparison witu 
tne large scale establishment 
electric power is not easily available, toe 
use of such petty and cheap motors, hw 
the oilengine the gas engine and toe 
water pressure engine which have been so 
successful for aeroplanes subinanues aoo 
lawn mowers will help in the rehabilitation 
of our indigenous crafts and cottage m 
dustnes no longer left undefended against 
the inroads of Western scientific industry 
The evils of the present industrial or 
gamsation which Western Industry rep« 
seats need not be recounted ThepO'o^V 
and the chronic unemploymefit in the 
midst of unsatisfied desires of the rich ana 
the poor alike, the exploitation and the 
soaaljusticc which the present industnai 
organisation establishes and perpetuates 
have caused unis ersal unrest and dissatis 
faction and it would be absurd to asso 
ciate India’s indnstrial future with the 
introduction of the de humanised economic 
organisation of the West, for which s® 
many sweeping systems of reform hate 

been and are-being advocated by western 

economists State socialism does not satis 
ly the ideal For the bureaucratic inacbm 
ery will bring about wooden routine ami 
dull znouotony In spite of the social 

'wJvantagc^ of the state organisation ana 

control of labour and of the conditions oi 
work State socialism cannot but be harm 
ful to the development of originality ah“ 
initiative, and will ultimately end 
meal conservatism and nn uniform huj 
low average of industrial and mtelkctuai 
efficiency In India, hgain, the slateuas 
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never touched more than the fringe of 
social life This is at once the caus and 
eflectofthe vitality ol^lier self governing 
and independent villagf^ communities and 
local bodies The nationalisation of in 
dustnes tfae bureaucratic organisation of 
labour and the regulation of the conditions 
of production distribution and trade by 
externally imposed laiis will ran counter 
to the lines of Indian social evolution in 
the past Co operation and Syndicalism 
also have their merits as well as their defi 
ciencies Co operation tends to establish a 
solidarity of the interests of the capitalist 
and of the consumer But the great defi 
ciency ot co operative- economy is that in 
its zeal for the increase of the dividend for 
redistribution as bonus nnd profits among 
the consumers it id often ready to exploit 
the labourers In some of the co-operative 
industrial establishments of the West the 
labourers are chronically underpaid Syn 
dicahsm similarly effects a solidarity of the 
interests of the producer and of the capital 
jst but forgets the consumer Neither Co 
operation nor Syadicahstn is a comprehen 
s»ve Idea! nhich ckn effect a union of the 
interests of the producer the capitalist 
nnd the coasumer interests which have 
been separated by the present industrial 
order or rather anarchy in the West Cora 
munalism aims at amalgamating alt the 
th^ interests The community which will 
direct labour and employ capital in tins 
economic scheme will also be the natural 
guardians of the rights of producers and of 
consumers Thus while both cooperation 
and syndicalism will not be able to wholly 
prevent industrial strife and class conS ct 
and have to depend on the state as the 
arbitrator and guardian communahsni 
\\ hich establishes amf perpetuates the inte 
gration of all the different industrial inter 
ests prevents industrial disputes and 
achieves social progress without the medt 
ntion of state laws and regulations con 
cerumg industrial life Comrauualism se 
cures the advantages of syndicalism by 
recognising an indnstrml or agricultural 
unit for purposes of government , 

State socialism or a bureaucratic orgail 
isation of industry can secure an average 
mechanical efficiency* but it saps at the 
roots of individual initiative and enterprise, 
and separating the labourer from an inter 
est and enthusiasm in the work and its 
management, it violates thejusticc of pn 
vate property and the imperative necessity 


of self direction Communalism allows in 
dividual rights in property but empha 
sises social interests Communalism stands 
for the direct control of the labourer over 
his work and its management and for an 
equitable demarcation of individual and 
social rights in property The unit of com 
munal -activity is a functional unit an 
agrarian or industrial group in the zones 
of agrarian and industrial distribution It 
stands therefore for self direction for the 
unarrested development of creative im 
pulses for art and craftsmanship for the 
expression of ideals thejoy of a new crea 
tion and the happiness and dignity of 
labour Communalism ensuresthe advan 
tages of co operation by regulating indus 
try the interests of consumers But 
unlike co operation and trades unionism it 
does not make the membership of tbeeco 
nomic organisation compulsory for the 
participation of its special benefits which 
do not correspond with the benefits for the 
entire community In communalism the 
economic organisation is meant for all I^i 
is the regalation of mdnstry by tbecom 
muoity in the interest of al! as coosumers 
and not as representing ^ecial and ex 
elusive class interests The lodividual 
works not representing the interests of 
bis class as the labourer the consnmSr 
or capitalist or as representing the 
unified interests of two of the above 
classes He is there as a member of the 
cotnmumty as a whole and bis individual 
industry is a direct means of cornmUnal 
service That is wanting in syndicalism 
which 13 in consequence coming to be 
associated in the West with the red flag 
and revolutionary outbursts 

A regional or functional unit an indus 
trial or an agcacian group d.em.Qcca.ticaU5 
organised in industry will carry on indus 
trial activities and there will be developed 
out of these larger federal industrial or 
agricultural unions which will meet the 
growing demands of expanding trade and 
liosiness with the government not absol 
utist and exploitative under deminating 
central organs but democratic and federal 
rising layer upon layer from the lower 
communal stratifications on the broad and 
stable basis of industrial democracy The 
communal strncture of Indian industry is 
like a ilfoft or temple hoary in age with 
some weeds here and there and some 
stones loose and others which have come 
out The vast mass of agncultaral and 
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many signs ttat point to the contrarj and 
the feeling of the hollowness of the tndi 
tional theisms and beliefs and practices 
septus to be growing and gainmg ground 
every day The very fact that a \ ast ro“d 
ley of new cults and beliefs has arisen in 
recent times, is a proof of the unrest i« the 
religious world Uf course, it may be very 
w ell cooccLVcd in tlie abstract that a higher 
tjpe of theism ought to be able to possess 
the answers to all questions that might 
ever be broached But fortunately, thia 
has been the salutary teaching of history 
that such an abstract perfection of religion 
has never existed at any time and can 
never be found to be m existence anywhere, 
and that, therefore, as needs change, taking 
new shape and dircclioti, religious views 
are bound to change also 

In fact, the very effort of solving the 
outstanding problems in vanous depart 
ments of life in a thorotighh scientific 
manner, in a word, the effort to know the 
contents of life in tUeir fuUcie«s, has 
brought into being quite a number of new 
sciences, e g , Social Psvchology, th- Psy 
chplogy ofjieligioD, Anthropologv, Socio 
logy etc, to name oolvafew Nowifit 
IS to be assumed that this new stirring of 
the waters w ill result in \ ital and motuen 
tous changes in every other sphere of life in 
the shape of revaluation of old values, read 
jBStment of old orders and rehabilitation 
of o'd ideals and symbols— but lo the 
sphere of religion alone, it will effect uo' 
change— we can lery well dismiss that 
assumption as absurd and untenable nod 
not wortliy of consideration at all 

It IS more than obiious to day that the 
? j of God as the Absolute, bas 

faded into darkness with the dawning of 
ideal of society as a federation in 
winch each individual shall find full «cope 
lor realisation of his corporate life There 
It has becon e impos«ibIe for us to 
think of God as a Iking outs dc om^elve*, 
as not in and of*tbe corporate life of hu 
inanity There can be no place for an nn 
qualified or ‘'uperhntnan God, eternally 
perfect and infinitely distant in the view oj 
bed oftbe modern man The God m whom 
we live and move and have our being is a 
who IS ourseKes. ifho is in and of the 
total proce«s of the universe He mast be 
nbodwho ism the midst of the endless 
stress ami strain, the struggles and tnbu 

society must be in the 
nennost heart of tlw cosmic and the 
f 31H-2 


social evolution In the theisms of the 
past, ivhether in the Christian or in the 
Mindu theisms, the relation between God 
and the hnin^n being'was'Tlnt of spirit to 
spirit TJie human spirit, isolated from 
its environments and freed from the bond, 
ages which bind it to the world, sought 
communion with the supreme spirit and 
cip-nenced a type ofMaLtt or delrterance 
which had its expression m a stat" of rap 
turous world consciousness, when in the 
words of Wordsworth, it “saw into the 
Ilf* of things”, or realised all objects as one 
as the YeJaato w ould say In the path of 
iMiowIcdge, this typ'* of deliverance was 
prouou iced as the Inghest In the path of 
Bh'tkU or devotion or in the path of 
Karaa or <icrv ce, the ultimate end was to 
abnegate self altogether and to be absorb 
etl into the Divine love, as alone resigning 
unto the alone The highest saying of the 
scriptures, whether Christian or Hindu, 
would be, “I and roy Father are one”, as 
Christ said, or “Two birds sit in the same , 
tree , one tastes of its fruits and the other 
beholds” ns we read m the Upanishad In 
the theisms of the past, there is no message 
ot the mdividu^ seeking his or deh 

vcraoce in corporate hie, in the life of bu 
mamty— the individual without trying to 
throw off his natural bondages and Iimita* 
tiQos, endeavouring to realise the Divmc 
10 and through them There is no w ord of 
isolated individual salvation m the rclt 
gious consciousness of man to day, — rather 
ID the salvation of all humanity in its in* 
tegrity IS the salvation of each And such 
a view is the best fitted, it seems, to the 
•spirit of modern times than the old views 
of theisms of the past 

But while I am laying too much stress 

on evolutional thought and ma®s con. 
scioUiQcSS and discarding the position that 
no view in any sphere of thought has the 
pniilegt of remaining unchanged, I am 
fulK .ili\e to the fact that there are certain 
dements, certain beuef'-, disciplines and 
expcnence" in eiery type of iheistic faitli, 
which cannot pass away with the onrol 
hug tide of change but must stand out, 
defying all changes throughout eleroitv 
Take for instance, the Christ idea in Chns 
tian th»ism, the idea of sacrifice and atone 
meat and the humanity of God It is im 
po'=sibl; for the modern saentific world to 
accept tiiose ideas in their crude and phf'i 
cal intTpretahon an 1 we know what that *1 
intTpretation is. But the value of the 
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verv ideas when taken as eternal symbols 
of the spiritual consciousness oi man, can 
not be overrated Hutnamtj in its total 
itv. in the march of history. 13 b*anng the 

cross IS undergoioR a huee sacrifice and 
atoning lor the sms of nil and wiHuUi 
mately be resurrected into a new We, new 
hop‘S new Msions, hew orders And is 
not Gwl that humanity in the spmtual 
Smty of its mass life*' > That is the Christ 
of to^ay Then ngaio, eiery individual 
who IS a living limb of the great body of 
humanity, baa to go through the same 
experiences m his individual lile In fact, 

the same experiences of crucifixion and ns 

surrection are almost daily happening m 
him throuirh the chastemng sorrows of 
many a orertnrn offortanc. tnnls crosses 
dtsnpnomtments defeats nod deaths , 
The present w otld sync offers us n vision 
of the croci6vion of the living Christ the 
God of Humanity Yet at the same time 
do tve not feel m our henet of hearts that 
there will be a creater, a more marvellous 
•resurrection of Christ m the years to eome= 
Hence it mill be needless for ue to concern 
oueselres any longer mitli tlie supeniatoeal 
ondithe roiraculoua elements in Christian 
theism All the same the need is strong 
and niU set he stronger ol aeknonleilging 
the eternal and the permanent elements of 
It. Ill the reconstruction of universal theism 
J said n little while ago that there is no 

place for an absolute God in the scheme of 
modern theism Shonld i%e thereforedis 
miss the Hindu Adnaifa or monistic doc 
trine winch has been the bedrock of llm 
iluism from very ancient times ’ Certain 
ly not Tor that also has to be remterpre 
ted and the eternal values of its lieliels nnd 
experiences have to be duly acknonledged 
and transformed into harmony aithoiir 
nc^^ insights 

In motlem times that mightv taskasas 
accomplished by Kaja Rammohun Roy 
whom we rights call the prophet ol the 
modem age rtTmlc agreeing m fundament 
ni positions with SanVnracharro he wrote 
an independent commentarv of the Ncdan. 
"ta Sutras making room for ethics awl 
social life, nnd thereby liljerating the 
\ ednnta from the shackles of medtarralitm 
He held that the nltimalc self of Dmhma 
xihirirana or unqualified and unkuoaable, 
blit the world is manifested as real la 
Him’ In his cosmic vision, Brahma was 
..vanedlv manifested in nature m the 
human mind, in society, politics, law, arts 


anl civilisation Thus on the one han^ 
It was Rammohun who clearly perceived 
that the \arious interests of life must not 
be dominated by religion, but “““ 
crow autonomously and independently 
and on the other, it was he, who more 
than anybody else, m his age, whether 
in the east or m the west, realised that all 
thos* diflerentiated and autonomous 
interests of life should be held together m 
Brnbma the Infinite One Therefore, the 
Hindu monotheism of the Vedanta was 
modernised by Rammohun Roy in the 
« 5 cnse that it no longer remamed an 
abstract unitydivested oHife to be realised 
by throw mg off all kinds of bondage, but 
b“came a vital organic unity whose con 
tents were filled by life itself 

I hop- I have been able to make clear m 
ns brief n space as possible the fundament 
al position of modern theism ns I 
stanl it nnd also how the permsneot 
elements m the past theisms may be reau 
lustcl and reconciled with 
taking new meaning anl force in the 'pro* 
coas of transformation , .. 

I may now pass in review so*® o* 
world problems \ ix , the Race 
International problem the problem ol tiie 
State and the Individual, no 1 the CapiWj 
and the Labour problem and show lio , 
wonderfullv the key to the solution c 
those problems lies in the hands ol mM**" 
theism if of course, the end of f^*'\**” 
the realisation of God in nnd through tn 
mass life ohiumanitj Let us, then, ta* 
un the greatest problem of all (except on 
of course the problem of man and 
— th* pfohicm on whose solution dqi*h“ 
the peace and concord of all humanity T'* 
the race problem It is not a mere probie 
of Anthropology but a much larger flUt 
tion affecting civilisation most vitally * 
with it are closely intern a\en Iheprobai", 
of internationalism and of war, nnd s^ 
minor problems ns those of immlSrati 
nnl th“ colour bar, ctc» I shall *ry - 
show how Its solution depends on tbei 
na wc understand it 

It must be admitted that «omc ra« 
there arc, that either by virtue of bcl®“P " 
to higher stocks or because placed m mvo 
able natural envirtinments nnd circ® . 
stances nre endowed with peculiar ex 
knees which nre found to be nhsem 
other races Those cxccllcuces have natn 
ally helped the superior races to 
much ahead m civilisation nnd caii« 
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and as t, consequence the inferior and the 
backward peoples ha\e been subject to 
■wholesale exploitation bjr the higher races 
and sometimes to ruthless extermination 
also as in the case of the native peoples ol 
Australia and Amenca 

The sense of racial superiority is bound 
to foster an attitude of pnde and hatred 
on the one hand and of thoughtless impo 
sition and domination on th-> other It 
cannot b“ denied that the western races 
have this attitude towards the rest of the 
peoples of the world Hence their obtuse 
ness oi understanding is remarkably dis 
played when they have to estimate and 
evaluate a new type of social polity or 
rel gious culture or philosophy absolutely 
alien to their own Their own standara 
must be the measure of all kinds of excel 
ke-nvrisa-tAwuyVcn'nsVDU.'t t.'&w't'i. w'S it 
must be dismissed at once as not worth 
the attention This obtuseness this utter 
lack of sympathy and insight bred in the 
spirit of race pride has its iae\itable 
nemesis in creating a cleavage even 
amongst the civilised races themseU'es 
Therefore we see that race antagonism 
beeom*s a permanent factor of disturbance 
among mo»t nations of the west although 
they vaunt themselves on having been 
uniquely successful m absorbing different 
race elements in the higher unity of the 
Nation 

Xbe solution o( this problem may be 
two fold First by process <5f struggle 
and elimination there may ultimately 
evolve a super race of super men as 
Iseitszche w ould say and the weaker races 
proving unfit in the struggle of nations 
must go to the wall But alas' that claim 
of supernce put forward by the Germans 
IS being dashM to the ground every day 
and every'moluent m the present war 
The other solution is to recognise the 
claims of weaker races as having first 
and foremost the right to exist and second 
ly the right to develop their intrinsic and 
inherent worth with the active co op-ra 
tion and S3rmpathy of the rices already ad 
vanced m the procession of history This 
second solution it is obvious can never We 
feasible unless m the words of Fucken we 

Uphold humanity from withn And 
Eucken himself says This cannot b done 
without a profound deepening of life and 
this m turn is not pass ble without reli 
gion For, it involves clearly a sacrifice 
on the part ol the higher races w ith respect 


to the lower ones— the higher races must 
come down from their proud heights to 
elevate the peoples who aredown 

And if religion cannot persuade them to 
do so sheer necessity — the law of com 
|)ensation — will one day compel them to 
come down For humanity is organic 
iind cannot s&fier any oi its limbs to 
become weak and disabled without the 
entire body being affected afld htflnanity 
iS God and how can we hurt Him wathout 
b*ing hurt ourselves ’ Thus the new 
humanistic religion haviug its expression 
jn engendering a universal sympathy can 
^lone change the entire outlook of the 
proud nations and fill them with a sense of 
God given responsibility for th** uplift of 
the down trodden races and with a love 
and spirit of service unprcxdented and 

that the free interchange of the best and 
the highest products of culture among the 
nations m the distant future will b* a 
kind of new religion and international 
burdens and duties will form part of the. 
paraphernalia of new sadb'ios and prae 
tices of the cult of the religion of buman 
ity 

Therefore when we come to the tiext 
problem the loteroational problem we see 
again quite clearly that unless active iqi 
teroational relations are religiously culti 
vited m various ways and through diverse 
agencies and unless races and nations 
learn to cherish love and sympathy and 
respect for one another by seriously trying 
to enter into the life of one another sympa 
theticall> and to help it on to its develop 
ment in its own lines in as many ways as 
possible even at the cost of sacnfice any 
numb-r of Peace Conferences or arbitra 
lions and patchwork panaceas of that 
kind or hollow diplomacies will utterly fail 
to Solve the problem of war which wall 
remaio a permanent institution in all 
states a dynamite nourished underneath 
the fair fabric of civilisation ready to blow 
It up at any moment There must be per 
maneut loStitutions of v anous kinds Inter 
national Parliaments of religion of edu 
c ition of social programmes of science 
and art of commerc and industries in 
order that nations may interchange 
thoughts and ideas and experiments freely 
and establish good will and understand 
mg among themselves in such a way as 
to make mutual rancour and hatred ira 
po'ssiblc Here also \vc sec that the ucv/ 
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lln«m wliciw funclinicnlnl pfsition n 
tlntOod tslminanit) iiitlic gpiritunl unity' 
cj tin tnn*slifi, cnn »!Tcr the lx»t tjolu 
tion to lltf problem of interimlionohnm 
Cloncly nlhccl with the nilcrintional 
problem JS the problem of the »lnte 
\ertusthe irduilunl, nnd there nUothc 
Idea IS coming more flml more into the 

forcproiind amoDR political thmlier* lliftt 

the prr« lit form of llic stntc docs not 
Biifliricntlt safcpinnl the frecilom of lie 
indiMduaf There ourIu to be different, 
coniorutc, nnd t oluntnry organisations to 
reprerent different intcrcslB nnd to protidc 
for crenter indiMllunl iniUati\c The 
state must b* a fwlerntion of nil ihonc 
orgauwations nnd the same prmcipfes that 
a\ill mould the t‘ntc ^mII also ho! I {,ood 
m the Intermtionnl scheme of fedcrntion— 
the freedom of the in Uridinl roust be the 
great goal of both freedom in the s-nse of 
iiflording opportunities for dctclopin^ the 
ercatiTC impulses of innn in corporate lifi 
There also « e feel the need or theism as 
we unlerttand U. for that atone can 
fnrest man ith infinite worth and unique 
'ness m ns much ns it npnrchends the 
umsefsal in the mhvidual it declares 
ercrTi inditldual as on incarnation of 
Unuersal Humanity , , , 

The prob cm of intcftiationabsm the 
nfobicm of \%nr. nnd the problem of the 
itate and the lodniduat arc titnlly 
connected with the problem of capital and 
libovir winch ns cverione knows is 
onothec outstanding problem in European 

countries at the present age The conllict 

between capital and labour is nlso a war 
—a war letween class and class and os 
such it IS no less disastrous than that 
which IS waged to-day by sclfrotercslcd 
nations among themselves The vnnotis 
schemes suggested towards settling this 
conflict VIZ soaalism and syndicalism and 
the rest which imagine that tbcrc is 
neetled only some tinkering of the existing 
system nnd that if rents and profits cao lie 
captured and labour be enriched with them 
oil will be well— arc so tery materia 
hstic that ipso facto, they are bound to be 
unsatisfactory It is not within roy capa 
city to go into the intricate question of 
Economics, but from the tl cistic n^ition, 
we see clearly that what the labourite 
needs most is not merely less of tml -rod 
more ol wngea but hcnlthy nnd cheerful 
surroundings -and some amount of kisnrc 
aud opportunities whiuh the upper few of 


society enjo} nt the expense of the social 
helots fins IS what Riisktn nnd Uillnm 
Morns strongly insisted upon Therefore, 
in order to jjivc the Jahourers this leisure 
the 'poss'sne imjiilscs ns Ikrtrnnd 
Russel tails them, must make greater room 
for the cfcntirc ores 

flic pcopl s whose energies arc mainly 
employcil in piling up wealth must ulti 
matciy realise that nenitli for we ilth's sake 
will mult 111 killing social weal nnd m 
transforming ns Kuskm says, 'itcal th 
into illth’ Hut this IS n large order Pc 
fore It cnn come into lieing, there must lie 
n mutual sharing of responsibilities and 
powers between the landowner and the 
serf the capitalist one! wage earner— there 
must be n sense of mutual dependence and 
comphmcntnrincss lictwecn them 
should ilic STf b* |,considcr«l on instru 
mentoftbe land owner ^nd not the land 
oeencr no instrument of the serf? Again 
we ire confronted with n condition 
nbsoluuly depending on a new religious 
tooHci msness which will mlcasify the sense 
oft rp rate life 

Cut Ido not wish to go into problem 
after problem for we cannot exhaust 

f roblcnis It would be like getting into a 
abynnth without any means of exit anj 
wlcrc \\liat 1 wish to bring out serv 
clearly today is that when themcamag 
of satiation m modern theism is thatm 
the sail iticn of humanity is the salvation 
of the indiiidual and when, therefore, the 
truths am) ^^dhaa3 of past theisms are also 
incorporated into the present by directing 
them towards humamtanan ends, to- 
wards the development of mass-conscious 
ness in the individual, then alone can 
thcisjM hold the key to the solution of all 
problems otherwise not The end of theism 
should be that the individual must realise 
Cod in the mass life ns the Captain and 
Guide of humanity nnd as the fnend 
nnd coworker of the individual 

In ra3 address fiiavc 
should 

mwwr® ? * ’“t ] advocated mere 
strongly to say 
th^t I do not believe m that mtcllectualism 
"nothing but intellectat play in- 
nn ^ gymnastics and on parade But 
fillii* 1 behev'e vcrystrgngly that 
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Frabmo Samaj, itt the past, bad fe.T.rIess1y 
stood face' to lace beiore the problems, 
then topmost ia,the age and la the country. 
Should we not, therefore, have crcry 
reason to hope that Hindu theists in our' 
own times. would similarly grapple with 
the world-problems and 'put their fattb to 
the test to obtain a real mastery over 


them ? Forit is faitb alone that can make 
the glad announcement that the unseen, 
the “one lar-oS divine event,” is not a 
mere dream or a phantasy, but the reality 
of all realities, which must dawn some day 
on the horizon across the teeming dark- 
ness ui doubt and despair. 

AJITKU.MAR Chakra VARTY. 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA 

BV PfiOrESSOK SORENDRAN'ATH DaS GUPTA, M.A. 


I T is interesting to notice that though the 
- invention of the dramatic or the theat- 
rical art may appear to proceed directly 
from our imitativejastioct yet all nations 
are not equally fortunate in the possession 
of this woudccful source of enjoyment. The 
Egyptians were a great people, but they 
had no theotrical representations among 
them while the Etruscans had. The name 
“‘Sistridnic” in “Histrionic Arf’^s derived 
•^from the Etruscan word “HistrIo,”an actor. 
The Arabs and Persians though possessed 
of a rich literature were unacquainted with 
it.* It was the same with Europe in the 
middle ages and it was only iu the fifteenth 
century that the European stage bloomed 
into life with the allegorical and religious 
pieces called the “Moralities” and the 
“.Mysteries”.. _Amougst_ the Creeks them- 
selves who were Very widely spread, it was 
only in Attica that all the great drama- 
tists of Greece were bora. The Spaniards 
and the Portuguese are neighbours, but 
though the former possess' a great 
dramatic literature, the latter have hardly 
accomplished anything in this direction. 
The Germans have not also been sosoecess- 
ful an this as in other departments of 
literature 'while the practical raindofthe 
English people however has proved to be 
eminently fitted'for'such a literature. 

Indians were particularly fortunate in 
possessing a glorious dramatic literature 

• Tte Passion Plays aomiBemoratiiw the Ira^al 
fate of Ha'ao and iloseyn, tbe translated drama 
“Vaiier of Lankarao” of Miraa Zafar from the 
AteTbatjan Tottisb of Path Ali, “rhe Pieafls*, of the 
coott", ‘yhe bear that knocked down the rohher,” i 
•‘Monsienr Tnurdien Mustaali Shah” arc svoiLs of 
qtnle njodern times » 


and it may be asserted with a degree of 
certainty that some of these at least will 
not in any way suffer, when compart 
with thcablestproductioQs of Shakespeare. 
This literature dates back to a period, 
which the fingers of history donotiudicate. 
For not only do we read tu Kalidas (woo 
IS generally pat before Christ) of drama, 
lists Bbasba, Saumilla, and Kuhlputra, 
who had attained a great celebrity ia his 
time, but eveb io tbe Mahabbashya we 
read of.a Kaosabadba Nataka and *we 
know that Pataojali tbe Bbasbyakar who 
wasa contemporary of Menander fiourish* 
ed io the middle of the 2iid century B.C. 
When along with these we consider the 
elaborate growth of dramatic require- 
ments as mentioned in Bharata's'Natja- 
sbastra, recognised to be an work of high 
antiquity on all hands, we are led to 
believe that the Indians had beeneiperi. 
mentiog on the dramatic art from a very 
long time, possibly many centuries'before 
the birth of Christ ; and Bharata was 
probably the last ^eat compiler of the 
varied requirements of the theatrical art, 
for from Kahola’s work we know that 
Bharata was only one of the many who 
’ wrote upon the subject. 

The general name of avdratnatic de- 
monstration in Sanskrit is Pupa or 
Rupaka. It is called Rapa, (form' or 
colour) as ithas a visible form as demons-, 
traterl by the acting of the piece and in 
this it 15 akin to “Theatre” from "Theat- 
ron” to see. It is called Rupaka Tsimile) 
as it is an imitation of the different parts 
ofthecaceecofagreattnanor a group of 
men regarded both from thepoint of view., 
of matter as vvel! as of . ' '' 
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The name Riipaka which is at once more 
appropriate than eithcrtlrama or theatre 
helps ns to conceive them from their 
pomt ol Ttev?^ as pKyful imitation , tins 
imitation is however not limited to any 
particular phase of character like those 
of children m impersonating and playing 
the parts of a father shop keeper or a 
schoolmaster but consists in the harnip 
nious blending of the different stages of 
human life and expenenceas manifested in 
individuals Thus Dasarupaka dehoes it 
as or the mutation of thedif 

ferent stages of the hero and of other 
indniduals connected with him The 
objects with which these imitative reprc 
sentations were performed by the actors 
were those of infusing themselves with 
the spirit of the action and of the chamc 
’ters involved m them and of infecting tlie 
audience with the same Thus the activity 
of the dramatic art on the part of the 
actor consists in eioking within himself 
the same feelings that the author bsa 
lived through and of evoking among his 
audience by means of certain external 
signs and movements the v erj same 
feelings /hat he has hied through so that 
they may also b infected with these 
feelings and experience them This activity 
wlu2h IS the secret charm of this art is in 
Sanskrit technically called errmc 

(the activity of uoirersalisation) It is 
no doubt true that such representations 
are found to have n great influence over 
the people either for good or for bad 
Plato possibly afraid of the corruptiic 
influence of drama proposed the entire 
banishment of the dramatic poets from 
Ills ideal republic There arc many 
Puritans e\en in thepresent day who arc 
, nfmid of all dramatic represeotations 
and nre not content unless these arc 
stuQedwith oil sorts of moral and reU 
gious precepts which they intend to 
convey to tic people through this means 
No real w orV of art can grow under such 
external control or pressure nndit is grati 
fyingtofind that the old Sanskrit poets 
nml cntics understood it thoroughiv well 
Thus we find that though they were con 
setous of the great educative cflccts of 
Tct they put it down os being of 
or Importance Thus we find that 
j i m descnhiog the object of 
a says that to those who seek ntility 
.Mucatton merely as the object of drama 


and are not capable of taking it for the 
enfoymentit offers I should bke to bid 
adieu for e\ er Rharata himself describes it 
as which has the same meaning 
as the English w ord ‘Play’ It is curious 
to notice that many people in our country 
even at the present time do not understand 
it and arc anxious out of their patriotic, 
moral or religious ferv our to demand that 
the highest perfection of dranja or poetry 
naturally depends upon their containing a 
large number of moral or rehgious maxims 
ornii ideal oflite 

Coming to the ac’ted question of the 
origin of Indian drama we find that these 
were first enacted m the festivities which 
were celebrated after a successful campaign 
of the Ary ans amongst their aboriginal or 
otheffoes Thus we read in the Bharata 
Natyashastra — 
iragffwi 
tr? «nTTfl''jhS 

I «niT *r ^ahiT 


le at the time of eclebrafmg the iictory 
ollndra the drama was first enacted at 
the Mihendra hill and the theme of the 
representation was the defeat of the 
demons by the god? with Indra at their 
head and the acting consisted in showing 
the dispersion of the terrified demon m 
agony 

\\< again read in the same w ork that ns 
lime went on and as such kinds of dramas 
became the favourite pastime of the people, 
those demons who being subjugated were 
Imng with the gods and came often to see 
the plays wen. highly mortified at this 

strange mode of enjoyment with the gods 
at their expense and began to create ei cry 
disturbance to spoil the performance of tlie 
Tbwittiwwas an open fight with 
the demons who were put to rout bv 
Indra Bnt it so happened that on cv«v 
occasion of such performance, the domons 
came and disturlied the play So for the 
safety ol the performance, it became neces 
® protected stage which 
might be guarded on all sides in order to 
prevent the inrush of the demons But 
when this even was not* sufiicicnt for the 


then declared, that 


the drama should no longer be treated ns 

a means ol ndicnlmg the .denioas or glon 
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fying the gods over their defeat From this 
time forth the drama began to be treated 
as an enjoyment open for nil and unoffend 
mg to any party as it became, it gradually 
began to exert a wholesome mflacnce 
upon all people, which has b^en described 
by Bharata m detail from diverse points 
of view 

The troth contained in this myth about 
the occasion which first gave rise to the 
performance of dramas receives further 
corroboration when w e consi ler the difler 
ent antiquated \aneties most of which 
only exist to name Thus we see that there 
were ten kinds of dramas or Nntyas (1) 
Nataka (2) Prakarana, (3) Bhana (4) 
Dima (5) Vyaoga (6) Samabakara (7) 
Bithi, (8) Anka (9) Ihamriga and (10) Pra 
basana Ofthese the Bhana being of the 
narrative type probably represents the 
earliest development Here the narrator 
himself narrates the story (heroic or other 
wise) and in doing so otten adopts the 
mode ol an imaginary dialogue and 
shapes his speech as li it has been delivered 
m response to imaginary qnestions pot to 
^ him by persons who do not show them 
selves on the stage As it is easy to under 
stand It cannot consist of more than one 
act The next development of the Bhana 
^pc IS found in the other one act drama 
Bitlii which was played generally with 
one actor although another \vas also 
Sometimes mtroducra It consisted mainly 
of punning and playing with words and 
making shows of nice and playful turns of 
speech and was generally accompan ed 
with dancing and music Ihe other one 
act drama the Anka was a distinct devel 
opment on the other two as it had a dis 
tmet dominant emotion or passion of 
sorrow and consisted probably of a 
number of personages It had a martial 
theme but the method of demonstration 
was st 11 narratii e (rmi ftxra*! nnx sin 
ntrsnft) The sorrowful note consisted in 
the disastrous effects of battles upon 
domestic life, resulting in the helpless 
wailing of women This was in fact the 
only form of tragedy (if it is used fncrely 
to include those which have a sad or dis 
astrous ending) that can be traced in the 
history of Hindu drama 

It IS easy to see that ta neither of these 
we come to the proper dramatic stage as 
there is no development of action or emo 
tion m them TAe Anka however stands 


on the transition ground, and makes the 
first step towards the passage of the nar 
rattve to the dramatic stage 

Coming to the dramatic stage the 
Vyaoga the one act drama desenes our 
first consideration Next to this comes the 
^mabakara the Ihamnga and the Uima 
The one act drama Vyaoga was a martial 
play consisting of numerous actors des 
cnbing the event of a day The* peculiarity 
of the quarrel which forms the basts of this 
play was this that it did not originate 
over a woman It was strictly forbidden 
in plays of this type to introduce either 
the amorous or the ludicrous emotion 

The Samabakara was a three act drama 
dwelling upon the fighting of the Devas 
and the Asuras and the emotion to be 
de\ eloped was the martial or the heroic 
The peculiarity of this drama was this, 
that though the unity of interests brought 
together the different characters their 
united action led to a diversity of effects 
with reference to the individual characters 
concerned Itgenernlly dnelt with sieges, 
battles and the misfortunes which attend 
ed it It ended however m the glOnous 
achievements of the victorious party 

The Jhamrtga was a four act drama 
and quarrels w h ch followed the snatching 
and lorcing away of girls from iheir 
parental guardianship for t^e purpose of 
marriage formed its subject matter It 
honever so ended that actual battles and 
slaughter were prevented through proper 
negotiations at the nglit moment in the 
right direction 

The Dima was also a four act drama 
and dealt with all the other emotions 
except the ludicrous and the amorous The 
plot generally consisted in the demonstra 
tions of anger and resulted m battles of 
disastrous efiects • 

The Nataka form of drama, with which 
we ore all familiar as being the most com 
mon among the varieties now extant, 
generally consisted of acts varying from 
bve to ten The dominant emotions dis 
played herein were either the amorous or 
the heroic and the plot was generally taken 
from history, tradition or tales made 
familiar to thepeople by previous writers 
Sakuntala of Kahdas is the best w ork of 
this type 

The Prakarana which was perhaps the 
only form of developed social drama re 
sembled theNataka in all external arrange 
meats of acts, metres ^tc Its plot 
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ever related to social matters and was \ 11 IVanl writes “The on^m of the 
invented by ttiedramatist and not borrow Indian drama was thus unmistakably rcii 
ed from any old tale The characters were gious Dramatic elements first showM 
taken from ail strata of society and lu this themselves m certain of the hymns of the 
sense it may be distinguished as being the Kigveda w Inch took the form of dialogues 
oply form of non aristocratic drama l)et"een divine personages and m 0 °® 0‘ 

Among the dramas of this type the Alrich which is to be found the gcrni of Kalioas s 

chhakatika (the toy cart) of SodnLa is fanious Vil rama and Ur\asi These hymns 

probably the best and most well known were corabin-d with the dnucea in the 

This completes allthe variuties of drama festivals of the gods which soon assni^d a 
tic representation with the exception of more or less convcnttonal form llius 
Prahasana Butin connection with these from the union of dance nud song to which 
we may mention another common mode of wefe afeerwards added narratiTC rccita* 
representation called the N itiLa whch tioonnd first suiig then spoken dialogue 
was a four act drama displaying tlie had gradually es oh ed tlie actra drama 
domestic amours of a king 3 harem It But this ass rtion about the religious on 
generally related the adiauces of love made gui of Sanskrit dramas and their develop 
by the king towards a maid or a com meot from dialogues will hardly find inucli 
paoioa of the queen with impedimcots and corrriboratio 1 m th“ writings of old Hindu 
ohstruclions thrown in the way by the critics, and it is probi^le that these opi 
‘queen hcTself ItgeneralU however end^ nioa»«reb^avaea by European sciKUars 
1 1 the success of the Ling and the discovery more 00 the analogy of the origin of the 
that the maid herseli was a princess m CreeL drama 

disguise It IS true of course that m a general 

After this short review of the previous woi every institution of art in olden days 
stages through which tiic Indian drama could be traced to Yedw origin for, the 
evolved we may point out with advantage Hindu ciUure found its first manifestation ^ 
that the earlier stages of the Hindu drama m the \edas Thus wefiud la theBharata 
were allJjascd upon the exploits of war Notyashastra that the recitation was 
Thus beginning with the transition of the tnken from the Kigvedn the songs from 
narrative into the dramatic form »n the tUeSamaveda the acting from the Yajur. 
Utsrishtanka we have to pass through the vedn and the emotions from the Atharva 
\yaoga Saniabakara, Ihacnnga and the \cda But the meaning of allthisisso- 
Dima before we come to the Nataka stage thing more than this that the four \cdas 
and these are all based upon beroic and Rik S-ima kajusli, and Atharva were 
martini exploits and the emotions display respectively predominant in recitation 
cd arc generally those of heroism and songs acting and passion and that the 
anger The glories of the victor nnd the begiuniog of all these can therefore be 
disastrous misfortunes of the vnnquiMied traced to the Vedas Ihit this cannot lead 
wercthe pnrcipal oljccts of these reprv uS tn think that the drama owed its origin 
scntaticns Turning ogam to the pages divccUj to the \edas For in that case we 
of Bhirata batyashastrn lor mythical shout Uiavc found that tl e religious sacn 
corroboration wc find that after the con fiecs of the \eda5 the \njnas wcrecele 
struction of the stage the first dramas brated with crude dramatu representn 
that were staged were the Samabaknra tions which gridiially developed into the 
and tie Dima Even in the Nataknstage prewr drvmatic mode But as a matter 
Vj-pva,-- oA fefi. Mun, vb anA Vire case Xgim dm 
the h-roic nnd the amorous and It may not logucs like that of \ama and \nmi or 
also be improbable that the heroic was the kikrama nnd Urvasi cannot show more 
earlier form From this it may Mot be than this that tiic dialogue form of com 
wrong for us to infer that the dramatic posiUwi had been invented in the earlv 
ripresrotations Ind Ihc.r ongm m tht dnys tf \cd.i: cmlKition Merely from 
RrosMOK demand omoijsst the people for n tlie ejiatence of dmloaoes in \ edit litem 
toller nod a better mode of rer,«e»l,l„„ tore is it not too mocTi to “ay that o"r 
of their mihtorj .accesses than the nana dramas onRinated m them ? ARam most 

""it has been arcued on nil hands that the Sje‘° edalTiVh'iSremdy'ita^ 

Indian drama had a religions origin Thns (.omelimes iviththe mere Sion rf sSSl 
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n^mes) have been elaborately Oesenbed m 
the Puranic and other latcr^ay legends 
v.hich have been uhhsetl by Sanskrit poets 
and dramatists alike It is thorefire 
eqtially hazardous to argue from the simi 
lanty of the developed plot of a poet like 
Kalidas with the crude germ of the ^tory 
in the \cdas that the drama must have 
originated in the Vedas It is true also 
that from th- accounts ofthe fir^testab 
lishment of the stage we find that at that 
lime its construction was attended with 
many sacred rites but such rites arc even 
now performed at the construction of 
every Hindu dwelling house nnlit will be 
as vam to argue the religions origin of the 
one as that of the other 

On the other hand from the accounts of 
file Natjashastra wefincl that thedramatic 
art had thedignit> of being called the fifth 
Veda which differed from all the other 
Vedas m this that It was open to all The 
enquiry about the development of the 
Nataka through the various stages as we 
have already given though meagre shows 
that the drama in no stage of its growth 
v^as associated with religious rites We 
have also shown there thattli- transition 
of the narrative Into the dramatic was 
probably due to the demand of getting 
more efiective demonstration of the sue 
fcesses m military exploits Coming to the 
supposed origin of our drama in dialogues 
it fs important to note tint both the 
Bhana aul the Bithi represent an earlier 
stage of the monologue or the narrative 
form Most of these earlier forms arc 
however now extinct* but that they exist 
ed before 19 shown b3 their descrip‘’ion in 
almost all important w orks of Rhetonc on 
the sulnect It may b* urged that though 
we find some specimens of the narrative 
type yet the dialogue form may be the 
pnortype But such an argument cannot 
stand from the very nature of the case 
when we consider that the priority of the 
narrative stage is not inferred merely from 
its deficiency of actors but also from the 
undeveloped stapes ofits action Thus the 
Bhana the Bitbi and the Anka nil contain 
only the two stages— the Mukha and flie 
Nibarhana or the Germ and the Return 
and thus considered from all internal 

* Thtre Is at hast oa« Bhaaa oow cztaot named 
Sarada T laka” n tcI cl the epeaher desenbes the 
afferent persons be zueets at a spring'/est ral to (he 
•treeit Of KoUhpar « 

32 ^^ 


points of view the Bliana was probably 
the earliest form of dramatic representa* 
tion 

We ma> conclude this short survey of 
the origin of our drama with a brief ima 
gioary review ofthe probable stages of its* 
growth Already in the later stages of the 
growth of Vedic literature we find that 
Prose and Vtfrse had distinctly evolved out 
ns two dilfercnt forms of speech With the 
formation of the classical stage these must 
have developed, both ns regards diversity 
of forms and as regards the purity and the 
regularity of each particular tjp- The 
vast period of culture whtchis presupposed 
in the growth of the grent V edic literature, 
must have refined diversified and develop 
ed both m points ofexteusity as well as of 
intcnsit} the tastes and the emotions of 
the people for without the growth of the' 
delicate tastes and emotions the indivi 
duahtj* of style becomes meaningless The 
preliminary psychological condition on the 
feeling side necessary for the dcvelopajcnt 
of the drama is thedistinchvegroivthpf 
the four primary Emotions —the Amorous, 
the Dreadful the Heroic and the Hideous 
and their four denvatn es— the Mirthful and 
the Pathetic tl e Wonderful and the Tear 
ful With the growth of these Emotions 
the corresponding necessary physical ges 
tares called the Aogahara must have deve 
loped too Dinciug as a demonstration of 
our feeling of joy exists among the savages 
even and it is only natural to expect that 
in times of marnage birth and other 
fcstiviDes dancing in accompaniment with 
music (ns Bharata mentions it) was much 
in V ogue With these developments musical 
instruments were also being dev eloped and 
the songs and dancing were generally 
attuned to these We thus see that the 
development of the drama presupposes as 
its pnmarv condition the attainment of a 
hign elevation of civilisation in all its 
manifold aspects Thus Bharata says — 

^ gr frim *1 ut i 

•inTt iftifi ^ tai imtiftixTsjS i 

(There is i o such knowledge science 
art mechauical skill activity or anplica 
tion winch is not necessary for the drama 
tic repreeentatiou) 

The development of the first stage may 
be marked w ith the tendency of the people 
to describe and hear the accounts of festi 
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Titles T,hich took place nt some distant 
place or the glorious feats of a preat god 
or some lotcresting event This when it 
was accompanied with gestures move 
•ments and songs was the beginning of the 
Bhana stage In the present day there are 
very few works extant of this type but 
some Mea of this may be Bad from the 
narrative performances of the kathakas of 
Bengal It seems probable that as its 
influence gradually increased more im 
portance was attaclicd to it and dancing 
and songs were introduced m profusion 
This I think may be compared with the 
Dbop or the Kirtan type much in vogue in 
Bengal But as thepeople began gradually 
to feel themselves as one and learnt to 
take pride m their united action against 
their common foes and to take pleasure 
in mnsing and talking over their heroic 
deeds the idea presented to them that 
they could utilise the narrative of the 
Bhana or the Bithi and the Anka 
^pe was laveated for these martial 
demonstrations Thus when they gradual 
lyjound that mere narration was not 

S ent for the purpose thedialogue form 
i had alreodydeveloped itself la litcra 
ture and was being represeated in the 
Bhana stage from the mouth ot a single 
narrator began to be introduced when the 
separate parts were acted by different 
actors It IS here that the proper drama 
tic stage begins These inardal deraonstra 
tions strengthened the national bonds of 
interest by exciting their hatred against 
their common enemies and educating them 
111 participatinj» in one another s glory 
This therefore helped them in budding up 
their national power and solidarity and as 
such was repugnant to their enemies who 
tned to throw all sorts of obstacles to 


these open bir performances, and it w as to 
protect tbrse performances that the stage 
Had to be inicntcd With the growth of 
these raartta! representations the drama 
tic art b gao to dcielop gradually on all 
sides The unity of action, the manipula- 
tion of the main and the by plots the 
stage the accessories of performance, 
music and dancing all began to devdop 
pan passu It was thus when it had 
attained a great degree of perfection, and 
when the long cessation of wars bad made 
the people peace loving that we find the 
rcccurence of the domestic emotion of love, 
on the stage The diflercnt grades of society 
had then developed and people were becom 
log more anxious about their social anti 
pathies aftachments party feeling the sec 
tanan and the aristocratic feeling the caste 
and the religious feeling than about any 
war and thus we fimd that the two new 
species developed namely the I’rakarana 
and the Prahasana Thus we find that the 
best Pnkarana the Mncbchbakatika was 
probably sought to bring the Vyavabara 
samata and Danda samata (uniformity 
of legal rights and punishments amonget 
all classes) olAsokainto ridicule, ^or the 
Brahmins were always keen about their 
high prerogatives The Buddhists being 
highly puritanic were averse to drama, 
but they had their sympathisers among 
all classes of people And thus wc find the 
Prahasanas or tue satires enacted on one 
side by these people to ridicule the 
Bralimiiis and on the other by the 
Brahmins to ridicule the Buddhist Thus 
wc sec that the dramatic de%elopment of 
India took place m a gradual process 
according to the exigencies ol the times 
and thus reflects the growth of the 
character of the people 


PATALIPUCRA, 

THE STORY OP IIS’ FOUNDATION 
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®°“«time Survey of India to ascribe a Persian ongia 
attention of onr to some of the greatest monarchs that 
made bv a^Ser of f ruled there m an! ent times While this 
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maj with profit seek to enqmre into the 
ancient history of this great citr— its 
foundation and growtri, its prospentj, 
decline and resuscitation, the ricissitudes 
through which it bad to pass, the height 
of glory to which it attained 

Patahputra holds a prominent place 
among the cities of India ^\ith the 
exception, perhaps, of Benares and Delhi, 
there is on Indian soil no other city that 
can vie with it Benares has been from 
hoary antiquity the centre and rallying 
point of the Sanatana Dliarma, its 
neighbourhood being also holy ground 
to Buddhists , and Delhi, with its memory 
of Indraptastha going back into the dim 
past, has a long and splendid record, 
rarely equalled lu the history of the w orld, 
of great and powerful empires— Pauraia 
Chouhan, Afghan and Alughal , and its 
immense possibilities in the iature as the 
capital of the British Indian Empire, 
an Empire vaster far than ever Paurava 
or Mughal could dream of, no one can 
gauge or measure But Patahputra, 
though <ecood to Delhi in its political 
importance, does not lag far behind 
Sanctified at its birth with the dust from 
the feet of the holy Buddha himself and 
fostered by his lospinng benediction, 
Patahputra starting from a petty village 
at the junction of the Son nod the Ganges, 
rose into eminence with meteoric rapidity 
Beginning ns a small gatnsoo town on 
the borders of the Magadba Kingdom, 
this city, by the ments of its position, 
sc^o saw the capital of the country 
removed to its site , and hardly fifty years 
bad passed since the transfer of the capital . 
when its monarebs went out on their 
mission of conquest and very soon they 
exercised sovereign sway over a territory 
hardly less ex*ensive or prosperous than 
the Roman Empire at the renith of its 
power, and many times as wide as the 
raeduBval European Empire of 
Charlemagne Whue on the other hand, 
at least one of its rulers manifested a 
depth of human kindness and a profundity 
of missionary zeal not nvallcd by Cons 
tantine or any other monarch in any 
other part of the world And for more 
than a millennium it maintained its high 
positiou as the seat’of the paramount 
sovereign over a large part of India But 
Patahpntra has known many changes in 
its lortunes Passing through the ravages 
of fire and fiood, o£ internal dissentions 


and invasions by foreign foes, it had 
again dwindled irfo a p“tty town until 
the advantages of its strategic position 
were again recognised by one of the 
greatest sons of Behar, prominent alike 
for his overmastering genius 'ind prowess* 
as for the nobility and magnanimity of 
hi? soul— the Emperor Fariduddm bher 
Shall Sur But neither this august 
Ei^eror, nor his children, w lelded por\ er 
sufficiently long to add to the beauties of 
the place But the new life imparted to it 
by that great and pious tnouarch has 
ever sinra kept growing and again a 
bnibant day ts dawning m the history of 
our town" The ments of its position 
have again received recognition trom the 
rulers of the realm and we are looking 
forw ard to its future prosperity and glory 
as the capital of this ancient nod great 
province But let us, though reluctantly, 
draw ourselves away from the pleasant 
contemplation of this glorions prospect, 
and proceed to enquire into the ancient 
history of our town, coi^menciog with its 
foundation 

Tns Foundation op Pataiiputiu. 

Tbefirat beginning of Patahputrd can 
be traced to the last year of the life of the 
Buddha the Enlightened One, the ninth 
incarnation upon earth of Vishnu, the God 
of all the gods We read in the 'Mabapaa 
nibbana Sutta*, one of the earliest volumes 
of the Buddhist Sacred Literature, the 
Tnpitaki, that Buddha the Blessed One, 
shortly before entering into A'irram, came 
out of Rnjagaba, our modern Knjgir, on 
bis divine mission of love for all sentient 
beings, preaching the advantages of up- 
right conduct, earnest contemplation and 
enlighteued intelligence, be passed through 
Nalanda on his w ay and afterlie had stay- 
ed at bialandaas long as it pleased him, 
be addressed the venerable Anauda, the 
beloved disciple who tended and served the 
Master with never failing attendance, and 
said “Come, Ananda, let us go to Patali 
gama ' ‘ So be it. Lord < ’ said Ananda, 

in assent to the Blessed One Then the 
Blessed One proceeded, with a great com- 
pany of the brethren 
along the road to Pataligama. The dis- 

* Vide \taluiparin bbaoa Suttanta pp 84 SO of 
Tbe Vgha \ikafa edited by T VV Rhjt Davids, 
PhD LL.D, aad J Estlin Carpentier, M A VoI-II. 
Pall Text Society 1003 
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ciplcs at Pata1ig»nii,‘assDon nstliej heard 
olthearnvii of the Blc3s*dO»e at their 
village, hastened where he was and respect 
fully invited him to the village rest house , 
thither the Blessed One went took bis s»at 
in the hall against the central pillar with 
his face towards the east, and after he had 
taught the disciples, and incited them, and 
roused and gladdened theta fir mto the 
night withTchgious discaurs*, he dismissed 
them Then we read in the Pah Sutta*, — 
Ttiin tbe BksKil Oa< grtt ng vp la tbc carl^ 
davrn addressed tbe Tcoerable Anaada thus Wbo it 
It Ananda tba( U tajiag out a cit; at Fstalijeama ? 

* SuQidha aod Vassakara O Lord the ehief mioitteri 
''olMagadha are lajiag out a citj at Pata) gaoia for 
keeping baek tbe Vauis t 

This Sunidha and Vassakara, or Sumtha 
and Varsliakara as their names would be 
called in Sanskrit, nere tbe chief ministers 
of the King of Magadha called m Buddhist 
hooks Ajatasattu Vedehiputto and Kuntka 
in Jama sacred literature The laHinns 
or the Vrijis represented a powerful con 
.federacy of tribes who lived m a form of 
rtpuhUcan govettiment occupying the 
present Tuhut to the north of the Gauges 
with their head quarters at Vesaii , from 
one <or their most powerful clans, (he 
LiccAsns, sprang tbe kings of Nepal and 
^le imperial Guptas in after timest Aja 
tasattu himself was on the mother aside 
descended from them as his name Vedebt 
putto or Pfljc/ehiputra implies These 
valiant tubes formed the moat powerful 
rivals and opponents of the king of Magn 
dlia, and we are told in the Buddhist books 
that ^atasattu had taken to himself tbe 
dreadful resoUe§ 

• STO wl unvT trust VTini 

tiTS^ei stiKeffh— *1 5 wl vreRi 


i will root Oal tb « \ aji.^n* iiii«lity and power 
faJ tliongh tl er W I .w U tJejlroy thrie Vnjjiint I 
wpi bni g lbe»* V n^jians to utter ruin * 

*^Dut Ajatasattn with all his endeat ours 
could not succeed m breaking up the Vajiis, 
though be manaeed to defeat them For 
I^ecping back the invasions of these mighty 
tfdJcs Ajptnsattu had deputed his ofEcers, 
Siinitlia and the Brahmin Varsliakara to 
IqV out a fortified town at Pataligama at 
ttic confluence ^f the Ganges and the Son 
Lettisnow follow again the course of 
tpe narrative in the Buddhist Sutta from 
^liicb we have been quoting The Blessed 
one on being told that the chief ministers 
of Magadha w ere faying out a town, said 
addressing Anandat— "Here, Ananda, I 
spvv with divine and clear MStoD, surpass- - 
,,ig that of men, many gods m thousands 
tAKiogup their residence at Patahgama ” 
^nd then the Blessed One went on to utter 
tJie famous prophecy about the future 
glory of this cityt ‘as far, O Ananda, ns 
there are noble places of residence, as far as 
iperchants travel, this will become the 
tbe chief town, this Patahpatta, a centre 
fprtlie loferchange of all kinds of wares ”§ 
jlaviDg prophesied this future predomioaiit 
position of our city among the cities and 
ojarts of the world, the bnlightenrf One 
also foretold the causes of its future 
doom { *Of Patolipiitta, 0 Ananda, 
there will be three sources of danger, 
either from fire, or from water, or from 
(internal) dissension " 

Let us lollow the narrative a little 
further —The Buddhist book tells us hew 
ettliat time tbe royal ministers Sunidha 
, end Vassakara came to the Blessed 
One and invited him with the whole 
^hikkhu Samgha or company of brethren. 


mk *ntT »iik{ftr«( ? ' vv, *»re 


Diglis Nikaya op cii , p 66 S 27 
V Bee fhe traaslatioti into Cngl sb of tbe A/s6a 
pjnaibbanaBBtta bj T W Rhja D-itiU* iiitoI XI 
of the Sacred Dooki of the LaiC Series p 18 sod also 
the translat 00 of the AXabaraiffa In Tol XVII of the 
S B E b; Ketaaon Oldenberg p 23 




Salta 5 1 Translated by 
tol \l pp 1 2 


t xxtv ■ saas iTi ftwn 

%vmn) gt.ty.ig v 

(riwjk 7) vn:awgr«v) j 

DgUaNkaja op cit.p 87 
^ .J grvut gTgig gfev arroPT xngT eOtwuT 

xfk^rgvrafgjTT ( 

« Ibid p 87 

i See Rhys Davids op eit p IS 

I vrsfgTgg «f| gjif^ ffir) V artvr grr^fkr, 
VT g?g!fl XT ( ’ffvgigval ) Pr^gT vtfit I 
bi^ba Xikayn, op tit, p 8S 
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to do tliem the honour of taking their 
meal at their house, and how they fed 
the Bikkhus, served the dishes with their 
oxvn hands, and waited upon them until 
they were satisfied Then these mimsters 
followed the lord, and they said, — ‘The 
gate, the Samana Gotama goes out by to 
day, shall be called Gotama’a gate, and 
the ferry at which he crosses the nver shall 
be called Gotama’s ferry” And the gate 
he went out by was called Gotama’s 
gate* * * § . 

The Tibetan sacred books give a more 
specific detail about the gate they say — 

The Blessed One left the viIlAge by the weelero 
gate then turning northward le passed the Ganges 
at a ferry and these were called Gotama » Gate nod 
Golania a Ferry t 

This same account of the foundation of 
Pataliputra is also given in the Buddha 
Cbanta ot AswaghoshaJ who flourished 
in the first century A D , and whose entire 
work has been preserved in a Chinese 
translalioQ 

This IS the story told in the Buddhist 
sacred books about the ongtual fouoda 
^tion of the fortress at Pataliputra and 
there is no reason to disbelieve it § The 
date of this great event is fived by the 
3 earof,the Nirvana oftbe Buddbaabout 
which widely aaryiog opinions have been 
expressed Let us accept, however, the 
traditional date of the Mahapartuirvana 
of the Blessed One as adopted in Kuddbist 
countries— in Ceylon Burma, and Siam — 
VIZ , 544 D C , Kartika Sudi 8 This date 
has also been upheld by Mr K P "Jaya 
swa1,UA (Oxon), with a great wealth of 
evidence m the first number of the Journal 
oftheBehar and Orissa Research Society 
(p 100) and 1 think from a consideration 

* Dgbalsikaya p 89 

t The Life of the Buddha derived from Tibetan 
Works la the BVah pgynr aad Betas ngyur”’, traos 
latcd hy W W' Eockhill Loudon T907 p 128 

t Fo-sbo b ng Isao king S B E voL \IX 
trao'Iated by Samuel Beal pp 249 251 

§ The JilBbapiriaibbana Satta was accord og to 
Dr HerniaDU Oldeuberg one of the earl est written 
books of the Buddl ist sacred literature and was 
composed about 400 b c ( Finaya Ataksm vol I 
Introduction pp ‘'.XVIl— \XXI\) Prof T W 
Rhys Davids bolds that the final redaction of tb« 
Book of the Great Decease must be assigned to tie 
latter part of the fourth century before Christ or to 
ll e earl er part of the following century {Baddbat 
Sattas S B B lutroductioo p XIX} In any case 
it was written at a time when the memory of the 


of all the points at issue, that tins date 
has the greatest claim to our faith 

The Blessed One then visited Pataligama 
in the early part oj 544 or the end of 645 
B c , and the first foundations of our city 
mast have been laid shortly before that 
time, a period of great spintual and 
mteliecfual activity in the history of 
Asia. The great Mahavira, the last great 
Tirthankara of Jainism who died m Octo 
b^ror November of the same year (ibid, 
p 100), was certainly alive when Ajata 
sattu first Selected the site of Pataligama 
for the erection of his fortress, and as we 
hare ^een, the Buddha was nearing bis 
great decease In China, the great sage 
Confucius was a lad of six, and the vener- 
able philosopher Lao Tsze was preaching 
at the sixtieth year of hts life the virtues of 
compassion and humility and the doc 
tnneof reijuiting good for evil and thus 
printing the ground for the ^introduction 
in China of the faith initiated by his great 
contemporary, Gotama Buddha 
This garrison town of Pataliputra fouod- 
ed under the benediction of the Buddha, 
was hallowed ere long with the remains of 
the great Ananda \\ e read in the Tibetan 
Hnddhist accoaot of the last moment of 
the PariDirvana of Ananda— “Then the 
venerable Ananda commenced sUowingall 
kinds of miracles A Magadha man with 
tears of love cned, ‘Master, come here’ 
A Vrypan with tears ot lore erred, 
‘Master, come here ' Hearing these woris 
Spoken on the banks of the nver by tbe 
two men, he wisely divided in two his 
worn out body Then Ananda gave his 
blessing, and having shown different 
miracles be became like water thrown on 
fire (i e steam) and entered pannirvana 
Half of bis body was taken by the men of 
Yaisali and the other half by king Adjat- 
8atru So it was said — 

By tbe sagacious d amond of wisdom 
Wbo had subdued the mouutam of bis own body 
Abalfgiven to the sovere go 
A half thif mighty one gave to a nation ’ 

After that the Licchavis (tbe mighty 
nation that had got a half share of the 
body of the venerable Ananda) had a 
chattya built in Yaisali and placed (the 
half of the body therein) Likewise King 
Adjatsatru built a chaitya in the city of 
Pataliputra, placed (the other half in it) ’ * 
It appears from this account that just as 
the remains of the 
• Rockhill op cit p 167 
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eight parts ond stupas erected over them, 
so the remains of Ananda were shared »n 
equal halres between K-tng Atatnsatru 
and the Yrujis anil a .Clnitya frnilt over 
each King Ajatas'^tru had carried his 
share of the remains of the Blessed One to 
Rajagnha his capital hot the remains of 
the venerable Ananda he interred at the 
newly established town of Patalipntra 
The Chiirese traveller Fa liien also gives 
us this account of the twofold division of 
the remains of Anandn, between Ajatasatm 
and the Lichbavis, but he lias not given 
the name of the town to which he earned 
them 

Pataliputra was now a garrisoned 
city at the border of the Magadlia 
Kingdom, but it does not appear to have 
grown much in extent or in population un 
til about half a century later when the site 
near it was selected by a succeeding King 
Ddayi for shifting his capital there Here 
the Jama traditions help us The story of 
the foundation of this capital is told m 
Ileraachaudra’a Pansisbtapamia He tells 
us that Udayi who succeeded to the 
throne of his father at bis death was so 
overwhelmed with the grief arising from 
the Idss df his father that he could not 
find any pleasure m the kingdom newly 
come to bi3 hand* And finding him 
absolutely unable, through the heavy 
burden of his sorrows to attend to 
the work- of government of his wide 
dominion* his ministers advised him to 
cut himself off from the scenes associated 
with his deceased parent and to build up 
a new city where, in the midst of new 
Surroundings, his gnef could be assuaged 
The King approved of this proposal and 
called up a number'«f experts sersed in 
rcadiog signs and omens and order^ 
them to find out a spot suitable lor the 
foundation of a new city These expert* 
looking through many places one after 
another went to the lovely bank of the 
Ganges and saw there a Patah tree shining 
red with its nlonous burden of flowers 
with thick foliage and casting a s^dow 
over an extcusivc region like a canopy 

firj^ksrtTTsrfjftrnT? «( wnc ^ g 

IlemacliaDilfa* Pansishtaparrao t Terse 23 
pnW»V»tabjDf HtTOaoolatobilntlieZ D M R 
iSSl Tol xxtX p- 670 


over the earth ,* and we arc further told 
that they were charmed with the beauty 
of the tree and other signs promising the 
future glory and power of the city to be 
eatabltslied at its foot They fixea their 
choice upon that spot and informed the 
King of their selection The King accepted 
their selection and ordered his men to 
survey the land for the purpose of founding 
a town t 

Then the officers of the King Udayi 
laid their measuring lines from t^c point 
where the Patih tree was standing and 
keeping it to the cast they proceeded 
towards the west, evidently along the 
bank of the river, and then toward* the 
north thus forming the western boundary 
of the town, and next towards the east 
marking the northern limits, and finally 
again towards the south, coming back to 
the spot from whence they had com* 
menceil They went on with this work 
until the jackals began to howl in the 
evening The boundaries thus demarcated 
made op a four sided figure and the King 
eslablished a town m the space thus 
enclosed, and from the nansc of the 
Patah tree it acquired the designation oC 
Pataliputra J Wt are told in this passage 
that the King caused to be ercct^ in that 
town a magnificent temple dedicated to 
/loa besides palaces, marts, hospitals, 
and all requisites of a capital town 5 

• Itrtv «Ta Titnr^ i 

ii«nrin& we mt rixwrsrxfii i 
k ns vreftrvnri 

Ibid, p 671 

i6«f,p 671 

t vmre snvT nn evirni i 
an^rfv fr j 

^ s tmue n I 
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Ibid p 617 
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The work from which this account « 
taken was written perhaps about the 
twelfth century of the Christian era 
though therefore we may not accept the 
details of this narrative, there can hardly 
be any doubt that the author, Hem 
Chandra here has narrated the tradi 
tionary account as prevalent among the 
Jamas and that the main fact, r«, the 
foundation of Patahputra as a capital 
by Ring Udaji is correct Because we 
have got corroborative evidence of this 
— event in the Hindu woris th“ Puranas 
the comparatively older date of which 
cannot be questioned We read in two 
of the Puranas, the Vayu and the 
^rahmanda, the following account of the 
^ Kings this time 

Ajatat&trti w I be K oj; f r twenty fi»e years 
an3 then Darsalia w 11 re ?n for twenty fire year* 
also after h m UJayi w^l rule for twenty three 
years That king wU estabi sb in the fourth year 
ofhsrelga a city eallel kn amspora on the 
southern bankof the Gauges * 

Kusuroaputil or Pushpapura was 
another name of Patahputra as we learn 
from the Sanskrit drama Mudrarakshasa 
•and various other Sanskrit works 

The same story of the foundation of 
Kusumapura is supported by an astrono 
mical work, the Gargi Samnita, passages 
from which have b*en quoted by the Dutch 
scholar Hendnk Kern in the introduction 
to bis edition of the Bnhat Sambita After 
speaking of Janamejaya the son of Patik 
shit of the Mahabharata th Gnrgi 
Sarahita tells ust — 

Afierthatio the kali Yoga there w Utw a k og 
r gbteani aotl renowoed n the world for b a Tirtner 

yuijiTTeJN'ssen^T.Tbr^TitTrijfha’i \ 
wsrr ii 

Ib d p 6-i 

* 1 
Mfiiuifir n 

KftTT UWTH irrfkTUf[U^^'rl 
9 If 9Trc Tnrr | 

iTTnn \ nfterfh n 

(VajB Parana ch 99 and Brahmanda Parana 
ch 3) y Je The Parana Teif of the Dypasti 3 of 
the Kail Age ed ted by F E Pargltcr u a 
2123 • 

IT^ TT^tt fflv^«ii‘ii<Msil kffl I 

YRiail ufinfi u 

n ? T ^ u (t) \ 

^rm iiTrt !jmi.iK4i*ir^'e*f^n 


th* powerfat ton of Cicuaaga Udadhi by name 
That royal sage wilt btld on the right bank of the 
Ganges a lovely c ty full of flower gardens and m 
hab tants They (tb ^a snaagai) w tl then rema n 
In the lovely c ty of flowers at Fatal patra 5503 
years Are mouths Ave days and flve muhnrt^s 
nndoabtfdly 

The manuscript which Kern made use of 
was very corrupt, so that there is no doubt 
that Vdidhi here stands for Udari in the 
Puranas and that the Gargi bamhita, 
which n suppos'd to have b‘*en written 
m the drst century b c *, tells the same 
story as these latter with regard to the 
foundation of the capital 

Burmese traditions as recorded by 
Bishop P Bigaudedf regard Kalathoka or 
Kalasoka as the ruler who tmnsferred the 
capital from Kajagnha to Patahputra 
And Yuan Chwang records t 

In the hundredeh year after Sakya Jnlait 
N rvana King AsoVa. great grandson oi king 
B mb lara transferred h s cap tal from Rajagahu to 
Paul putra and tnrronaded the latter old city with 
an enter wall 

Again we read lo the Life of this great 
Chinese pilgrim § 

Asoka raja removed tbe cap tal to Petal pntra 
and gave tbe old townfRajsgr ha) to tbe Brahmans 
so now la the c ty there are only about one fhonsasd 
fam I es of Brahmans 

By the name Asoka, Yuan Chwang^no 
doubt means the Kalasoka of tbe Burmese 
traditions the celebrated Alnurya emperor 
of the same name being designated Dham 
masoka in Buddhistic literature Again, 
this Kalasoka being spoken of as the great 
grandson of Birabisara is the same as king 
Udoyi of the Puranas According to these 


nra ^vnr u 
*rv try ^ ii 

—The Btibit Saab ta of Varaba M h ra ed by Dr 
U l^ero Bib Ind ca Calcutta I 860 Introduction 

• kern says of tbe Garg Samhita The ap- 
proximate date 1 aas go to it is 50 n c It is certainly 
not older and scarcely mnch more modern. IBid 
Introduction p,.40 ^ 


♦ Tie Life or Legend of Caadama tbe Eaddba 
of toe fiofmese by the Ru Rev P Begauded Second 
ed t on Rangoon 1866 p 4‘’0 

t Ott iuaa Chwaog^s Jrarels la lad a by T 
Vtatters toI 11, p S 8 

S The Life of Blnen Ts ang by the Shaman Hwai 
L trauslated by S Beal new «d cion London lail. 

p 118 ' 
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latter however a hundred jeara could not 
have intervened between the nirvana of 
Buddha and King Udayi but we cannot 
expect Yuan Chwang who recorded what 
be heard m India more than a tbonsand 
years after the event to be exaot with 
regard to the number ot years though we 
may accept the mam fact recorded in the 
tradition ^ 

Now connecting together all the threads 
m the narrative of th-* foundation of our 
town we learn that a frontier garnson 
town Kusuraapura was establish'd at 
Fatal gama by King Ajatasatru at the 
junction of the Son and the Ganges 
about the tira“ of the death of the Buddha 
and that half a century later lits descen 
daot (grandson) UJayi transferred the 
capital to the immediate vicinity of that 
garrison town and that these two were 
gradually incorporated into on* wide ex 
tensive city which rose m grandeur and 
beauty when the Nmda emp rors extended 
their empire from theeasteco to the western 
ocean t 

This then in brief is the story of the 
foundation of Pataliputra and ol the 
transih of the capital But one th og 
remains unexplaine I and that is the oame 
of our town When Fatal gama was 
raised to a city we might expect its name 
to be either Pat&hpura or Patal pattatia 
but how ts It that it wascalled Pitahputrt 
or the son of Patali ? This is quiteuoiijue 
tu the history of the Nimaiaran't of cities 
This problem has exercised the minds of 
our countrymen from quite ancient times 
\\ e meet with two trad nonary accounts— 
one given by tl e celebrated Chinese 
traveller Yuan Chwang and the other is 
furnisfaed in the well known Sanskrit work 
j Katba Sant Sagin 

Yuan Chwang pivcs the following 
acvount of the origin of the name \\e 


* Frol lUrmann Jacobi idem Set Katatoko n (b 
Lday (Z D M G toI sixt pp. COT C 4) Mr K 
V /ajatnal troald (deal fj b m w ib K n;; Naed rar 
dbana aod he eipretset tne op a on that probably 
be» Who wat the next preat k ng attei Uday o xerj 
miicb Improeed ratniputra and finallr ahaodooed 
Rajagr ha (J O Ip- 74) Mr S. % 

teoknteswara A rar u a a h f arlicle— Tbe X« 
cient 11 ttorj ofMafiad a n tbe Indlao Aa ugarr 
(Janaarr 1J16 n 16) 1 at ideal fied kalatoka k n 
Mahaeand a Tbetetwo latter wrilert ban luted 
tbe r coaclutiont npoo the mention of the per od of a 
bandred jeart between Baddba aad Ralaiok^ ^ 
1 Joarnal of tbe Ti bar aad Or «ta Ketean-h 
Soc ctj toJ I pp. 86 92 “ 


quotefrom the abstract givrni by Thomas 
Walt«cs(Od d'uan Cftivang" vollf.p 87)5 

Once on a t me a verr I arced Drahm a bad a 
lar^e flu ab r ofd If pi 1 \ pirty of theie on a cer 

ta a occat oa vraedered ato tb wood acd a rooag 
mxa of tbe r number appeared anhappj and d scon 
ooUtc Toche raad&tnuie the gloo ny youth bis 
eompaa 301 agreed to get up a mock raarnage for 
h m A nan and a woman were cboieu to itaud as 
psreott for tb b degroom and another couple repre 
aented tbe pareoti of tbe mag nary br de They were 
all near a 1 ataii tree at the t me and at the name of 
the tree bad a fern a ne term oat on they dec ded to 
make t the br de All the ce emonei of a marriage 
were goae through and the man act og as father of 
the br*^ broke oti a braach sf the Patali tree and 
gave t to the br de groom to be b s b de. When all 
was orer aod the otber yoanz men were go og home 
they waoted the r eompan oa the br degroom tA 
go w th them but be ins sled on remaia ng near tbe 
tree Here at duik aa old man appeared with hs 
w fe aod a young ma deo aod ti e old man gave the 
ma den to tie young student to be b i w fe This 
coople J red together for a year wbeo a son was bora 
to them Tbe student now t red of tbe lonely vt Id 
Ifeoftle woods waoted to go back to h s home but 
tbe old nan hs father a taw induced h m to 
reman by the pro ns of a properly bult 
cstablsbnent and the prom se was carred out 
very p omptly Afterwards wbeu the teat of 
GoTcroment was removed to this place it got tbe 
name of Fatal pul a beeauie it had beea built 
bytheCodsfortne son of tbe patal tree aoditkep^ 
the oame ever s nee 

Mr Walters has added the foltowiog 
explanatory apte— fp 8S) 


Tb* place where tbe moek certoaBT was performed 
waaei<s*e to a Paial B gnoa a SuavtiJen* of Trumpet 
flower t ee aad the brliTe wae called M le Fatal her 
father a tbe pisy g t ng a branch of the tree at b * 
daughter to tbe etudeat to be h * wife Afterward* 
as the eiory ibgn* the Dryad* of tbe tree I ke the 
melao boly motccl took the whole affa r lo eatneit 
and made tbe raarr age a reality The old man and 
tbe old mother and her daughter are the god aod 
g^ddeeers of tbe tree and the daughter becomei the 
etudent * w fe When he propose* to go away the 
old god br h I eaperhuman agenv bo Ids for the 
m deoce of h I uewly horn graadion a lubstaat al 
estob eboeat Tbs vai the nucleus of the c ty wl ch 
r om H e story of iti or g a obta ced and kept the 
name ratal putra 

The other account given m the fCat/ia 
sirif Sag-in is very long nncl we can here 
give only an abstract — 

Futraka \\ as the name of a young 
Brahmin who had by some mincle con 
lectw with his birth acquire 1 a kturdom , 
buttcwasdispossesscd of it While wander 
ing through the \indhyatabi he met two. 
sons of Asuras quarrellfjig over three ob 
jrets with miraculous powers— a pair of 
slippers which enabled the wearer to fly 
through the sky a magic wand everything 
traced \uth wfidh would turn out to be 
true, and a vase producing whatever 
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articles of food one lEight desire for. Patra- 
ka by a trick got possession of these wan. 
derful objects and fled away with them. 
These enabled him to win the love of nprin. 
cess, called Patalt, _the daughter of king 
Manendravarman ; and with theirlielp too 
he carries her ofl from her lather's palace, 
and flies through the sky with her. Then 
the story tells us*— “He came down near 
the bank of the Ganges, and delighted the 
heart of his beloved princess with the deli- 
cacies produced from the magic vase. At 
the request of Ihe princess Patali who saw 
his powers, he drew with his magic wan 1 
a town with all the four Linda of forces, 

• Of « 

‘ vTz^TT trt: { 

’ rrsr ^ trm ^ rmr' i 

r<c‘ «Tt<rTtr<V i 

gaths SaOt SiRtta, Tarmsi 9. vers's TS79 
(MifDiiytBgaraeditiob) t 


and as this was realised into a tact, he 
became a very powerful king ; subjugating 
his father-m law, he ruled over the earth 
bounded by the sea. It was for this reason 
that this heavenly city, built by a mica-, 
clt and tbc abode of botli Lakslimiand 
Saraswiti— the goddesses of wealth and 
learning, was called Pataliputra. 

Yaan Chwang recorJeu the fradition 
in the middle ol the seventh canturv A.D., 
and Somadeva, the author oftheKatba- 
sarit-sagara in the eleventh century; hat 
Somadeva’s work was abstracted, ns he 
htmseff'says, from the Urihat kathi, a liuge 
work w’ritteo by Gunadhya in the P.iisa- 
chi dialect about the second century A.D. 
So that his account may have been based’ 
upon no earlier form of the tradition. 
Tint, alia Trow -wlnt. 

ther there is any core of truth in cither of 
them. To us neither of these stories offers 
any satisfactory explanation ; but these 
fantastic traditions make us sure of one 
thing that both the name as well as tb; 
splendour of the town ol Pataliputra werc^ 
so ^extraordinary and wonderful, that' 
ordinary processes of town building were 
found to be unsatisfactory in itscasernni 
miraculous origin was sought (or. 
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•XIX 

(idjatuya fCcnfJ) • 

O N the first-day, the Ling goes -to the 
house of the commander of the army 
and offers a rcake to Angi.Anlka\at 
(Agni being the commander of the gods),* 
thereby consecrating himself for the officer, 
and expressing the desire that tbc officer 
might be faithful to the king. * 

The remaining offerings are made on suc- 
cessive days at the houses of the respective 
persons concerned excepting ^j//o/raritcm (iit) 
in the above list), and aksh:ivap<i ^w^govikar- 
/ana together [ forming item (x) j, for whom 

I See Sayana’s commSntaty on S Br.,V 3,1,1 
33V4-4 


offerings are made at the royal palace. The 
TOdij'SJX.t&att.b.e. vejss.aio.t.wj, <5.VNt.biR, 

several occasions are as follow^ in the order 
of Ihe aforesaid persons*— (11) llrihaspati, [(1) 
Agni has been mentioned already], (lii) 
Indra, (iv) Aditi, (v) Varuna, (vi) Maruts, 
(vii) Savitri, (viii) Asvins, (I'x) Pushan, (x) 
Rudra, (xi) the Way personified, (xii) Nirriti. 
Tlie intention of the sacnficer in all these 
ntuais is to make the officers and others 
faithful to himself.* The participation of 
the aforesaid persons in the ceremony and 
the application of ’the term ‘king makers'j' 
(rijakartri) to at least some of them are 
indicat.ve of the deference paid to them by 

j S Er,r, 3, 1, 
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the king Some of the ratnins were perhaps 
representatives of the people or certain 
classes of the subjects, and the reason why 
their allegiance- was an object of sp-cial 
attention with the king shows the political 
power resting in the hands either of them 
selves or the classes whom they represented 
• EXrUTIQN. 

Tlie contact of those' ‘unworthy of 
sacrifice' with the sacrifice creates evil which 
isremOsedby offetings to Soma and Rudra 
and Mitra and Brihaspati * 

Tux 

The next rite AbhuheihanXya (consecra- 
tion) has as its immediate basis the Ukthya. 
sacrifice which Is nothing but an Agnnhtomd 
covering five days with these additiunal 
rituals, VIZ , the slaying of a second victim to 
Indra and Agni on the last day the chanting 
of the Ukthw j/fl/ra followed by the recita 
tion of the ' cTiMj » isii/ra * To develop this 
Ukthya sacrifice into the AbhnhechanXya, 
certain rites are further added , aRer the 
preparation of the Pasufurodisa on the 
fourtl) day, offerings are made to the Divine 
Quickeiiers, namely, Saaitri Satyaprasava for 
quickening the king for powers of ruling, 
Agni Grihapati for making him the master 
of the house, Soma Vanaspati for plants. 
Brihaspati VSch for speech (ndra Jyeshtha 
for excellence, Rudra Pasupati for cattle 
Mitra Satya for the Brahman, Varuna 
Dharmapati for control oier the taw The 
adkvaryu ut|ter8 ptantras in which the above 
blessings ate invoked upon the sacriheer 
There IS a passage in these mantras worthy 
of special note "This man, O ye people, is 
your king Soma is the king of us 
Brlhmanas’ A difference js meant to be 
drawn between the kings ordinary- subjects, 
and the people of the Uiihmana caste in 
regard to king’s control o\er them * 
COLiscTiov or Liquids 
‘yu^/wfwui. kinds, of. biojud- ws. onJIftarodi 
for the king s anointment to be held at the 

I 'Saysna specifies ifie coonnsnUroftheArmT 
andethers as Suaras and the huntsman and ol ers 
as of whusoevet low cast* S Ur (>BE) nt. 
Ill p 66 f n I ' ’ 

s S Br » a 1 


midday somaXwi of the Vkthva sacrifice 
forming the basis of tlie AbntshuhanXya 
These are — (t) Water from the over Saras- 
vatl, (2) water drawn from amidst the 
npples before and behind a man plunging 
into the water, (3) and (4) avaters flowing 
with and against the current ofariver, (5) 
overflowing water? 6) sea water. K?) 'vater 
from a whirl pool, (8) water from the stag- 
nant portion of a river in a sutiny spot, {5) 
ra(n falling during sunshfrte, (to) water from 
a pond, (fi) well water, (12) dew drops, (13) 
hone), (14) embryonic water ofa calling cow, 
(1^ milk, (<6) clarified butter, and (i?) wa‘er 
exposed to the sun motes' 

■Of these kinds of liquid, the first sym 
bohzes speech, next three vigour, fifth abun- 
dance, sixth lordship, tenth allegiance of the 
people to the king, twelfth food, fourteenth 
with the following two cattle, and the last 
independence t ^ ' ' 

The liquids are mixed up and -deposited 
m a vessel of udnmbara wood representing 
vigour 

Pfirtka OSLITJOXS 

Before the MAhendra cup is drawn at the 
midday soma feast of the aforesaid Ukthya 1 
sacrifice the ritual of anointing is inserted 
preceded by six Pdrthn oblations, the last of 
which IS given to Brihaspati representing 
priestly vigour After the anointing, six 
Partha oblations to other divinities are again 
given, the first being offered to Indra identi 
fied with Ksknttnya vigour The king who 
laanomtcd between these two setsof.PjrMa 
oblations IS thus encompassed by priestly 
and princely {^sKattii^ a) vigours * 

DUSSSIXC *WD JKOCLWIATIOX 
The ling then bathes dressed in the 
prescribed manner, and after bath wears 
another dress, takes frOm thearf/ii a boW'., 
and three arrows foe protection, each fict)’ 
being accompanied with proper mantrds^ 
The deities and mortals are formally appns 
eh o'rfne anointing to be shortly held and 
asked to approve of the same®, 

SvapOLIC CONQUEST OF THE FOUR QUARTERS 
‘ AND THE UPPER REGION 
After the lierform’ance of tfie rile of put- 
ting a piece of cooper into the mouth of a 



lb A. 
Ib<d„ 


IV., 3, 5. u and lb d , (S P E.) pt III, 
V. 3 3 Th s IS reptat'd later on 
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'loHg-Iiaired man as a charm against injuries 
■’specia'Iy'from the* mordacious cre<<tures, the 
ascension of the regions; east, west, north, 
south, and the sky, lak^s place for procuring 
for the king supremacy in all tijose quartersL 
‘ ^ Ancuntiient. 

The king then stands on a tiger-skin pre- 
vjously'spread before one of the dhishnyas 
(lifcarths) called Mailravaruna, on the hind 
part of which a piece of lead is placed for 
being kicked off by him, thereby symbolically 
beating off the fiends. ■ A piece ol gold is put 
-under the king’s feet signifying that he takes 
thereby his stand on immortal life represent- 
ed by gold. On his head is placed a plate 
of gold , perforated with nine or hundred 
holes, the first number implying nine vRal 
airs, and the second hundred years of life. 
His two arms (standing for Mitra and 
Varuna) are then raised, signifying as if the 
two gods have mounted a chariot,— the king’s 
body,— and seeing, as in tjie mantra uttered 
on the occasion shows, Aditiand Diti,ie.,their 
ow n property and that of others. Standing thus 
^ith up-stretched arms and facing the east, 
the king is besprinkled with water* by the 
adhvatytt, .or the royal priest, and also by the 
king’s relations, a friendly kshattriya, and a 
vaisya, the appropriate mantras being uttered 
therewith*. The water on the king’s body is 
rubbed with the horn of a black antelope, 
thus supposed to be imbibing into his system 
the vigour in the water*. The anointment 
over, the’ king takes three steps on the tiger- 
skin corresponding to Vishnu's three 'steps 
for the symbolic ascension of the three %vorlds 
—heaven, earth and upper regions, thereby 
placing bimself high above everything here. 
2rlw*.«mnAntf«ft*'.th,'*.vt.\ts- .thsr piniiwd 
by him into the, Biahmana’s vessel aS an 
emblem of res( 5 ect due to BrflhmanAs. This 
vessel is given away to the king’s dearest son 
to“^ haie the former’s vigour perpetuated 
through the latter. The linking of vigours of 

t S. Br., v, 4, 1, 3 8 CL Mitra’s lodo-AryaDs. rol. 
Ill, pp. 4 C, 41. . I ^ 

-3 The I seTcnteen kinds of water mixed <n an 
ndumbara vessel -are divided into fuur parts m fonr< 
buckets, the Brxbmana sprinkling from the bucket of 
pahsa wood, the kinsmeirof ndumbaia. the kshaitn^a 
of nigrodha, and the vais/a of asvatlh-i. (?• Br, v, 3, 5, 
II M-). 

3 Either now or after the game of dice later on, 
the Hotn tells the story of Sunabsepa. 

4 S. Br., v,^, 1 , 9 tt) V, 4, a, s, - “• 


the father and the son is completed by some 
oblations with mantras^. ' , 

The MIMIC cow RAID ‘ 

The reason underlying the ritual of mimte 
,cotv-ra?d is that Varuna lost his vigour, after 
consecration and recouped it from cows. 
Though the king does not actually lose his 
vigour on the present occasion, Tie suspects It 
to be vanisJjed and ivhere can it go unless to 
his relative foremost of all ? - Hence, in this 
ritual, he mounts a chariot yoked with four 
liorses, drives to a place among tiie relative’s 
hundred cows stationed on the north of the 
ahavanij-a fire, and touches one of-them with 
the end of bis bow believing to be taking 
back thereby to himself his vigour. The 
stoppage of the chariot amongst the cowf 
transfers the ownership of the cattle to the 
King. The King in return gives the relative a 
hundred cows or more, incapable as he is ol 
committing forcible seizure. , , . 

Conclusion or cow-raip. 

The chariot is' brought back to its place 
and four oblations are made to the four 
deities presiding over the different parts of 
the vehicles in . order to render kingship 
favourably circumstanced in regard ^0 pros- 
perity and vigour, the nobdity and the pea- 
santry. While >et in the chariot, the king 
puts on a pair of shoes of boar’s skin vv^tli 
the object of having abundance of cattle, the 
principal item of wealth in those days, the 
legend connect^ with the boar being .the 
basis of this ritual. Certain mantras .late 
uttered to establish a friendly relation bet- 
ween the king and the earth over which he 
now steps down followed bythe charioteer 
who jumps down on a 1 place different from 
that trodden by his master, Two minor rites 
.(n*-xnnfccripg»jip.tIvrJ^iig»,lnig'.HC'j giloy’Jtnd 
strength, conclude this ritual*. 

A throne of kliadita wood is placed on 
the tiger skin Spread before the Llaitra- 
varuna hearth and mantled over with another 
piece of the same,skin betokening increase of 
kshattriya power* The duties of the Hotri 
in this ceremony as detailed in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana' deserve special mention.' The 
term Funarbliisheka or second consecration* 
is used in the Brdhmana to stand f< r the 
ritual of Abhishechanija, the first consecra- 
tion (Abhisheka) of the King performing the 
rdjasaya having taken place in connection 
» Ibid, V, 4, s, 6 10 
S. Br,i,4. 3. 
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with his ordmatj coronation The duties 
and maniras of the Hotri in regatd to Punar 
bhi heka are gnen in a feu chapters' while 
those in regard to MahSbhisheka m imitation 
of Indra’s consecration are given in certain 
.o her chapter^* But it appears that they 
are to operate in unison at this stage of the 
AhsJtiehant^a Tlie two noteworthj fcatnres 
of the proceedings of tile ^lahahhuiheka are 
(i) the oa\h* administered to the king before 
he sits on the throne, and (s) the tarious 
kinds of supremacj that are des red to be 
a\tr.vwtd hvm appear to be»\ the 
cherished objects of kinglj aspirations* The 
oath is as follows • If 1 (the king) ever do 
>ou (the prcsl or perhaps the BrSbmanas 
generallj) anj harm, I shall be deprived of 
alt pious acts done by me from m> birth till 
death, the spiritual worlds acquired b> me, 
my religious merit life and offspni g ’ The 
Adhi-Kitjtt recites a wa«/ra in which the king 
is called h pholder of the snered law upon 
wb ch tie Sahfatka Btahmanff expatiates 
indeed 'because he is 
not capable of all and ever> speech nor of 
all and every deed hut that he should speak 
only what IS Tight and <io what is tight of 
that he as well as the Srotrt^a (ihe Briliman 
versed in *acred writ) is capable for these 
twp are the upholders of the sacred law 
among men’ * 

Dice tnaowivu 

1 lie dice are handed overtdthe kingto 
be thrown by him different significations 
bei ig attached to the results of castings, such 
as the king’s victor) in all the quarters or the 
domwvawee of the A«fi age (reprcsewtmg the 
king) over the three other ages* 

THK KIVO CiV DO rO WROVU 
TIve next nte crjstalhics the idea that the 
king can do no wrong The Adhvaryu and 
his assistants strike the king on the back 
with St ck» (punishment) thereby jutting him 
bejond the reach of judicial puiushmcntr 
After the rites of a and 

/aj between the Brlhman prie«t and the 
king IS held the ^jiivg rviiwd «/ iht satnf 
(lal nccriThc Adhvar) u, or the Royal pnest 


t iitaieyx rrshmativ, n 
a It'C, n 1. 3?, yx 

s lb <t» V t 39 I 

4 Ibd. V JO- 1 J 

5 S Ilf (VI1.1.) » 4 4 
t. S Bi,v * 4 <>. 

y IbiiL, V 4. 4 7 


makes over a wooden sword to the king with 
a mantra thereby rendering the latter weaker 
than a Brlhmona but stronger than his 
enemies It is then handed over to the 
king*s brother who passes it on either to the 
Suta ^charioteer) or to Sthapati* (governor 
ofa district) who again transfers it to the 
GiSmani (village headman) to be taken over 
by a clansman {sajilla\ each making his 
successor vveaker than himself This nte 
gives an insight into the order of precedence 
of several officials * 

One or two minor rites coming ncNt con 
elude the <4&//{r%rc^afrrta. '' 

Dasvpeva 

After the five days of Abhtshechantja 
follows in which are included ten 

Sanwnpah oblations. The whole ritual occu 
pytng ten day s is Intended to impart vigour 
to the king who takes partjn its proceed 
ings.* ^ 

Pasc<i4>ii.v orrtRives 

The Panchahta ehams or offerings to 
several gods In five plates arc meaht to re* 
move from the kings wind any leehng of 
arrogance that might arise from his sy mbolie 
ascension of the regions, seasons, hymns and 
metres.* 

OCWIIOSS or TRAMS. 

Tin obieet of the Pnvujam oblations 
IS thus laid down in tlie Satapatha Brjth 
mana * 

• The anointed thereby jokes the seasons, 
and thus yoked those seasons draw him along, 
and he follows the seasons thus yokei** 

Ha» cinrrisc) 

After a yeans held the A'csazn/^eija* 
for cutting the hair of the kings head which 
1$ allowed to grow during the interval after 


» Slhxpxt M wvtfi tn Vhe tJvu<i»ra>i4m »vn. ii 
O, mean* atcord ng to Motner \V It an . vin,lrr.? 
1^*1 »b D ct ■ 40 Tfn.nr or » d ttr «' ft, ord nary 
I, 01 coune artniieci 

* 4 iSv» The d«:npan 

•"fo-An'*"*. *0' II are due la the reaion that 
Dr M« * rel e, on ihe Taitiir ya BrJhmaoa and not 
oQ lot ^lutnlba 
3 tbd *, 4. , 

Ainwbtoma w ib the oblat oi 


’ ”>»dfrat.on of Al.aira 
*h ch Is a^a no mod ficaiton U Agn ihtomi, 
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the consecration Thelbelief underlying the 
ceremony was that it was the hair of his 
head that imbibed first the vigour of the 
water sprinhied during the consecration, and 
jf it was shaved the vigour would vanish 
The present nlual by clipping at the pie 
scribed time serves to preserve it * 

Vyushh-dviralrt A’lD K-shatra Mrth 
The following two iituaK, viz, VyttshU- 
dvtr&ira and Kthatm dhnti* are not wen 
tioned in the Satafialfia because they involve 
no features different from the ordinary soma 
sacrifice The former lasts lor two nights 
and IS meant to purge the king of all sins* 
while the latter occupying a day appears 
from Its name to be a rite for the support of 
the king's power * 


I SBr,( 3 DE\v 53 The k ng «$ henceforth 
pTohib ted from sbav ng hi* hair and standing on ihe 
ground « (h bare teec. 

3 Kshatm dhr ii is held a raonih after the 
Vyushti dv rttra wb cb again comes oft a month nfier 
Kesavapan ya 

* 3 See' Pane! arimsa Drahmana (Uttarardham) 
XVI 1, If) ir for the object of ibe riual 

4 The object of ih s ceremony tS nowhere, so far 
as I see, eapresilyig ve" 


« Sautrdmam and Trtudhllail 
The Snutr&iniint'- Is then performed as an 
expiation for excesses in the drinking of 
soma jutce during the whole of the preceding 
period of the RSjasuya followed by the 
closing oblation called Trmdhitivt * 

The description of the given in 

the does not detail the rituals 

but la}s down a condition precedent, which 
makes it performable by verv powerful kings 
after they have completed d'^vtjaya^ (con* 
quest of the quarters) The Vedic rajasuya 
does not depend on an^ such condition and 
can he celebrated even by petty kings In 
the epic as well as later periods, therefore, the 
sacrifice must have been a source of great 
unrest, though of course, it was, by the above 
restriction, of infrequent occurrence. 

(7t> be continued'^ 

t This ukes place a month after Ksbatra dhr ti 
and IS a comb nation of bbtatons with sacnlieeof 
animals • 

3 8 Br (S B E ), V, 5 4 5 
3 M8b,Sabha Parva ch 13 sik 47— 

Yasm n sar am sambhavati yasctia tirvatra pujyale, 
Yaseba sarvesvaro raja rtjasuyam 5ft vindatk • 

<ee also Ibd, cb 14, siks £8 6^ vhere the in x 
dependence of Jarasandha who had imprisoned o’ 
number of princes was considerad as essenl al (q 
fuifilmeot m the cond tion precedent 
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(27") SamoraMa virHl * 

•‘On Warfare'* 

E«p p 9 

{AufrtcM, Pt ni, p 141) 

(1*8) NmCARBHlXA SASTlAit Ot NRlPATUSlTlf 
OARBHITA VRITTAir, j 

by Laksbm pan » 

On Nit sisira 

Caialogut of Samkrxi MSS btlongtn^ fo tht Aimltb 
Sctie/y of BengaUp pv • 

(129) PURTTA KAMALAKARA, 
by Kamalakara BbatU 

Treating tntir aha ol Atndra MahasSntr 
2 btd 108. 

(130) VlRAllITRODAYA [YRjnavalkya^smr tititx 

(Raiadharmskhya praihamSdhynj'isya) ], J 

by 7ilitra-cn sra 
Jbid p 179 • 


{130 KODAVDV HANDl’VAM 
On astra Sasira 
lbtd,y 51 

(tjZ) PURAP 'PORUL 
A Tam I work on war 
J R-A S , » X fnew series) p, 574 

(133) SUBARNA PraRhasa : 1 ^ 

Ti e book consists of 21 paritartas. Its rjtb chap- 
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THE LOST LIGHT 

B\ Miss SiTi CnATTCRiEC n a 


C HAUTA avasa Htoflu Rirl yet slio was 
a maidserraot m the Nawab s harem 
« People oeyer ceased to wooder nt 
this Qnt the matter was simpler thao tt 
looked The day when old Paooaofthe 
Nawab a harem went to visit her brother 
was a turning point in Champa s life 
Panoa heard that their neighbour Han 
matee bad died to the mom ng teaviag an 
infant daughter There waa none to look 
after it so Panna took it home with her 
The sudden advent of ibis thin and 
plain baby in tbeir midst afforded the 
other maidservants considerable mern 
ment Their tittering and g gling koew no 
bounds To think of one a bnrdemog one 
self voluntarily with tbis ridiculous child I 
If she must have a child could she not 
have hit upon a better lookiug one ^ But 
the helpless look of Champa s eyes roused 
tbe mother in Fnnna s heart and she did 
not part with the baby 

Panna was the chief ma d in waiting to 
the eldest Begum She bad to work Jess 
than the others and get a bigger salary 
So Clampa never felt tbe want of any 
thing si e needed and being brought op as 
she was m tie old Begums apartments 
the sweet poisonous air of tbe harem did 
not wither her prematurely 

Old Panna was getting disabUd 


through age and little by little all her 
tasks fell on Chnmpas young shbulders 
The Begum looked upon Cbnmpa with a 
certain aflcctien Nearly all her servants 
and companions were old they bad grown 
gray in her service bnt this young maiden 
moved about before her eyes ns the sole 
representative of youth The silence of her 
rooms grew deeper with her advancing 
years and tbe Now abs visits became gra 
dually few and far between These auspi 
ciousdays were marked by lights shining 
through evtry window and an oil pervad 
mg fragrance of flowers But the lights 
went out all too soon and the flowers 
dropped down to their graves 

Tbe waning pale moon of the early 
dawn no sooner vets than the eastern sky 
blushes rosy red in anticipation of the 
coming of the snn Tbe lights In the old 
Begum s apartments faded only to shine 
the br ghter m the young prince s rooms 
Thf lamps there never went out and 
spnng with her harvest of flowers wasa 
perpetual guest 

The need of slivc«gitls grew every day 
«n tl e ponce s rooms The beauties 
ofautUeotler apartments gradually be 
the inmates of this one Manam 
and Gulabee tl e two companions * of 
Champa had gone away long ago She 
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alone was,left in this sad old palace, n ith 
the burden of her fortunate plainnesa. Her 
various duties occupied the morning and 
noon and her brief spells of leisure she had 
to spend with the Ucgum, who taught her 
to embroider in gold and silver threads. The 
old lady had lost her husband’s love with 
the loss of her youth, and leisure had now 
grown frightfuf to her. She sought to 
rid herself of the companionship of her sad 
memories and never granted herself any 
time to think of the 'past. She felt a cer- 
tain joy in teaching Champa. Was not 
the world as cruel and indiQerent to this 
young girl as to hersell ? 

’"But the task of embroidering had to 
. ceafee as evening with her dusky veil came 
down to the earth. The dark blue velvet 
then became as one with the gatheriag 
darkness and the eye lost the power to dis- 
tinguish bctv.een the gold and silver 
threads, .while twinkling stars began to 
appear against the velvety dark sky as If 
in mockery of man's vain attempts. At 
this time, the ‘Begum used to go and ait 
j** at the window of her bedroom. The rose 
j;ardea in front had run wild through 
neglect. ‘Across the darkness these two 
forsakeb ones gazed silently at each other, 
while 'the twilight deepened into bight 
nround‘thetn. ' ' ’ • 

As soon as she was let off, Champa ran 
to theouter corridorf of the palace. The 
prince’s palace was just in. front. She 
stood there intently gazing at that abode 
of delight, and the sweet music of the 
flutes, the fragrance of flowers and the 
bright many-hued / lights caused her heart 
to swell with some unkaown emotion. , 

* Mariamaod Gulabee. occasionally came 
tO! visit their old / borae^ i jTbey mode a 
flying duty call to the Begum and then (or 
the rest of the time busied themselves with 
relating to Champa all the gossip they had 
gathertdtup inrtbe prince’s palace, --Tlie 
teanty of the prince and his many javotfr- 
ites, the [name of those ladies, and . the 
amount of favour enjoyed by each, .these 
formed the ‘perpetual topics, of conversa- 
tion. There were .besides the thousand 
accounts of the dances andmusical parties 
to be given.’Novelty seldom proved to be a 
noticeable feature of their tales, but tlwse- 
oft-repeated words never failed toebarm 
Champa. < Specially these Words seemed to 
ring unceasingly in her 'heart; *‘But*to 
tell you the truth dear, wC’.have never 
seen a ibandsomer* fman .thao'-i’the prince, 


though we have come across a good many. 
This family is renowned for the beauty of 
its men, but none of them can hold a 
candle to this one. •'The other day we saw 
the portraits of all the past Kawabs, so 
w'e can rightly Judge.” ,/ t. 

I Champa had never 'seen the picture 
gallery, for it was situated at a' distance 
from ' the old palace,' neither* had she 
ever had_ a glimpse of > the prince. But 
in the picture gallery of her. heart, she 
treasured a beautiful young face, which 
she had coloured with all the "wealth of 
her imagination. She never for a moment 
doubted that this picture was far superior 
to those kept in" the family picture 
gallery. 

One morning Champa woke up to find 
the silent sad palace full of bustle and 
preparation. Both the Nawab and the 
young prince were coming to pay a visit to 
the Begum. Preparations for giving them 
a warm reception went on throoghont the 
day. Champa’s mind continually strayed 
from her task, she felt unnaturally restless. 
The picture of her heart was going^to be 
placM face to face with the reality, and the 
time w’as approaching. Somehow she 
seemed to feel that this eveniog' was going 
to become the One Evening of her life. 

The shadows of evening seemed ’’to 
Champa unusually late in descending /that 
day. She wandered about restlessly m 
and out of the decorated rooms.-’ The 
gloomy palace had become tranaformed as 
if by magic. nThe smile On the Begum’s face 
seemed to light up all around/ Jier., The 
long neglected, wife and mother felt^asif 
she had suddenly received back from the 
hands of some kind god a day of her happy 
past. But joy did not reign supreme^in 
Champa’s heart, the shadow as if of some 
coming evil slowly gathered round htf 
heart, , , / ! ^ , .1. j 

Suddenly Champa came back to herself. 
Was not the joyous tinkling of tbej Sitar 
there proclaiming • the coming of' the 
beloved guest? She, had barely, time to 
bide herself behind one ofthe folding doors; 
before the party passed through it. la 
front* were the Nawab and Begum. But 
who was that behind them?'The instant 
Champa looked at that/face, vthe picture 
in her heart faded away /for ever as rif 
annihilated with shame. > , 

f^Xheyoung prince was really' snperblv 
handsome, but still his/beanty 'was not 
without blemishes. .The-'^ptfaers did 
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fail to mark them A girl who was stand 
mg Just behind Champa said something 
about the lack of manly dignity and 
courage in the prince s face Ctnmpa 
could only look nt -1110 speaker ^Mth her 
large eyes full of wonder 

The festivities of the palace failed to 
attract Champa's heart thatday bhc flitted 
out to thasilent and dark rose garden and 
there upon a half crumbling -seat of stone 
abe threw herself down The wind blew 
about the petals of the withercl flowers 
round her and darkness reigned supreme 
The prince did not hkemuch his mother a 
palace He was moving about the rooms 
in a somewhat aimless and restless fashion 
TheNawab was past the age of restless 
ness so he kept hia attention studiedly 
nveted upon the dancing girls and stretch 
ed himself full length upon the luxurious 
couch The sad plight of her son bad not 
escaped the Begum s eyes Her palace con 
tamed many things worth S'cing and she 
sought for ^ome one to take him round it 
Hirself she could not go as the Nawab 
must not be left alone The women of her 
household were all at their respective 
duties only Champa was nowhere to ^ 
seen The Begntn looked out of th* win 
dow calliae out m her still musical voice 
Cliampa dear come this way for a mo 
meat 

Slowly and reluctantly Champa tore 
away her eyes from the shining stars and 
came hack i^rom the garden Asho^rerof 
withered leaves nod flowers rained down 
on the way from her fluttering veil and the 
wavy masses of her dusky hair As soon 
as she arrived at the door theBegumsaid 
* Take a light and show the prince round 
the eastern wing of the palate The 
nnce darted a curious look at Champa 
nt instantly turned away his eyes 

Champa took up a heavy lamp and od 
•vanced The pr nee with some of the ladies 
of the harem followed close liehind A 
great many rooms were visited This 
room contained somepncclessantique ivory 
furniture and that some marvellous em 
broidery iof Kashmir Gold and stiver 
abounded everywhere Near the extreme 
end of the long corridor was a small room 
its door was locked It had always bera 
80 so far as Champa could remember 
The prince halted before that door and 
akked Whytis it locked? What does 
this room contain ?" Champa was cast 
ing about in her mind for some smtable 


reply, when oil Panna suddenly nnpeared 
there leaning on a stick The lamp in 
Champa s hand did but vciy faintly illu 
mine the s ast corridor and the sudden ap- 
pearance of old Pnnna with her wrinklro 
face and lioarj hair, in tliat semi-darkness 
produced a startling efTect The prince fell 
back in mingled surprise and alarm It 
seenied to him as ifa portion of the forgot- 
ten past history of his family had suddenly 
ynken shape ogam 

Ihe old woman bowed low before the 
prince then addressed him in a hoarse 
whisper Do not be alarmed, you used to 
know me once t was your first nurse, and 
the favourite one but to be sure 1 was 
iKtter looking then Vou ask about this 
room ^ How should Champa know ? bhe 
had not even entered this palace when the 
doorofthis.oom became shutforever I 
was present here at that time Death has 
claimed the other spectators of that great 
tragedy Your grandmother the chief 
B-'gumofthat tim^ entrusted the key of 
this room to my care 1 h ive kept it faith 
fully these fifty years You probably know <5 
the tragic history of your .grandfather a 
death You strongly remind me of him 
ou alone of the whole family approach 
im lb beauty llis portrait »s not in yoot 
picture gallery Do you want to know 
where it is ’ / 

The prince nodded silently f he seemed 
to be bereft of speech * 

Panna took off the ancient padlock and 
pushed the door open 1\ith a harsh 
creaking noise it swung open and the deep 
darkness witbm swallowed up Panna's 
shrunken 6gure instantly Thepnnccdid 
not show any intentions to advance and 
Champa with the heavy lamp in her hand 
stood still like a statue 

Panna s call from ins de the robm seem- 
ed to bring them back to life Champa 
stepped m and the others hastily followed 
The room was magnificeittly decorated 
but tune had robbed the velvet hangings 
of their shimmer and the shine had died off 
the gold works A huge mahogany bed 
sto^ ID the middle and withered garlands 
of flowers trailed all nround it By its 
side, against the wall stood a large ni^or,< 
a tretpcndous blow ftad 'khattered itr 
breastintwo and on two side« of it two 
golden lamp holders stretched out their 
empty arms to the air 

image of the pi;inee reflected itselr 
on the mirror as soon as he entered the 
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rooB All of a siiideo Chanpi started 
viol-ntly Wlio wa? that b“3tJe hun’ 
Sh* looked back, ther^ was no oae bj his 
side But coaid sh- mstcust hr own 
ejres ^ Th^rebj- th* stde of liis refiettcJ 
image stood another figure, th* etact I k* 
neis of th* first on“ Who was it ? 

Panoa’a voice w as li-ard again ‘ Look, 
b'fore you, prince, tb-re hingi th' portrait 
of your ati^estor, th^r^ bv th*sid*ofthe 
shattered mirror S e v.li*tlier ray words 
are -true He was -jmt of your ag* w i*n 
this patare was don* and shortly after 
wards cam* th black night whch tore 
him away from u> ' Th* party adraneei 
towards tii“ picture Th dead o capant 
of the rooms* m*d to ga*» qu*sti03ingly 
attbejalruJers It was not an oil paint 
log, som* skilled hand haleraSrouIercd his 
beautiful form on deep blu" velvet with 
gold atid silver threads The picture sc»m 
w the very likeness of the prince, only th* 
expresstdo was infinitely sa Ider 

k ) oung girl of the prince's party cried 
ontmt\ondcr >‘Oadear, what a wonder 
ful thing] 1 (lid not know that Immaa 
efiorts could produce such a mxriil 
Cranny do tell us who made it ” 

‘Ifris thecreatioci of one Joag since 
dead and buri^,* replied the old wpman 
**he became blind font nod hai to leaie 
it unfinished His son gave the finishing 
touches the father had died by that time 

A tnlll of Silvery laughter escaped th- 
jouog lady s' lips, while she said ' uh 
indeed ' But one coul 1 cfisily become b’in J 
for the vike of such a handsome mao If I 
had skill, I too would gladly gne my 
eyesight to make a picture ol another 
person, a\lio is equally fair ’ Her Srailiog 
glance plainly indicated who that forto 
nate' another” nas 

The prince was observing his grnni 
father's portrait with the nir of n racrxiless 
critic Xon he turned ani said ‘Equal 
beauty alone would do nothing Aminn 
one should pOJs*ss equal luck ttio \oj 
hare the will to Jove your sight for me, 
but vou have not the n“ces8ari skill Oa 
the other hand if one poss'ssmg the 
required knowlnlg- coild be got at, h* 
woull be far from willing to make such a 
sacnfice ” ^ , 

Amina lajglimglv asked ‘ What would 
yon give to a p-rson who is ready to make 
the sacrifice ’ ' 

The prince aus aer d in a similar tone* 
•'Why, all I hare* and am* ^And haviog 
3iV4-5 


aeeo all there waS to see, the party passed 
out of the room 

Late that night, while the festive lamps 
had all gone oUt, Champa was seen pass- 
ing through that Silent dark comdor, nt 
t!i*end of avhtch old Panna lived For 
som- reason or other the old woman was 
stiK awake that night “As soon as the 
girl entered li^r room she oned out 
‘ Wait do you want at this time of night, 
my darling ^ 

Champa asked * Granny, where is 
that p’rsoa who finished the portrait of 
th- old Nawab ’ ’ 

Th- old woman lool ed at Champa 
amaz d Aft-ra w nle she asked ‘ Why 
do you v.ant to know about bim ? Do 
you want tol*arn embroidery from him ’ 
Give up such a mad idea dear, you are 
bound to Ioj* your sight within two years 
if you ever set \attr hand to such a fatal* 
thing B* content with what you have 
learnt from th- Begum Kahmat, the 
p-rsoa yon are nsiiitg about gave up 
th* busm*ss at last m sheer fright ^He 
sold ojt nnd went oil to Agra So nt Ie*asfc 
I h*ard th- other day from Kasim’s 
mother W'hy darling, you are already 
off* • 

Champa wound her arms round Panna 
and whispered ‘ Yes, Granny, 1 nm 
going ’ • 

A storm hau been brcning from the 
evening now it broke out 'with all its con 
centrated violence The withered leaves m 
tU* old garden began a mad dervish dance 
A shm g rhsh figure wasseen m tlieir midst 
which'sooa after vanished like those wind 
driven leaves nnd like them, too, left no 
trace behind 

( 2 ) 

It was the firm opinion of old Ralimat 
that never in his sixty years* experience of • 
hie had bechanced upon a winter so severe 
as this one Bnt as he ns-d to express this 
opinion every year sm-e he had established 
hitns Ifat Agra it had ceased to convince 
novbody except Inmsclf 

To-day he was late in rising from Ins 
b-d When he finally succeeded m estab- 
lishing himself on his ncketty charpny near 
thefront door, cursing hts rheumatism m 
no mensureil terms all the while, the sun 
was already high op in the heavens He 
th-n pro-eeded to pr-pare his hookkah in 
ft lei-urclv manner The high quaht> and 
nch flavour of the tobacco he used, was 
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the real charm which attracted so many 
friends round h n m the raorninff 

But the friends seemed to be unusually 
late this marning As i oasting to them 
of th° grandeur of his former masters was 
the only recreation left to the poor man 
tnis delay irritate 1 hi n \ery inneh 

baddcnl) the door chain seemed to 
Tingle So they had to come at last good 
tobacco wns none too clienp m the market 
It appeared Old Rahmat closed his eyes 
and began to smoke hard 

The street door slowly opened an] 
some one came ID Tien followed a deep 
sdeace Somewhat amazed as none of 
his friends was famous for quietness of 
manners, Rahmat opened his eyes Sud 
denly his sunken eyes seemed to start out 
oftheir sockets in tvonder Instealofonc 
of those fam liar white bearded aid not 
over cleanly dressed figutes who was tlia 
person who came in without excuse or 
apology? Was this thing real oranillu 
sion ? The old man stared at the stranger 
fixedly hut the si m girl sU figure wrano. 
edm a skTbluc mantle stood theri. as 
before gaz ng at him with a pair of large 
dark eyos and showed not the fa otest 
sign of tiding away VVaS this an appari 
tion blown across the gulf of years from 
his merry past ? Then indeed such yooth 
£ul messengers used to come to him bear 
mg messages from the NawaU s barem 
But to be sure what a thing to happen to 
an old man like him ! The girl stood there 
just 1 ke a statue without breath or 
motion What was the proper thing to 
do under such circumstances > IIis st 11 
sleep bewildered brain refused to work so 
he remained blinking stupidly at her 
Suddenly a soft voice asked Istlis the 
house of Rahmat Ah please? 

So It was areal human girl after all 1 
Aload seemed to be lilted ofl his 1 cart as 
he answered Yes I am he ho arc you 
and where do you come from ’ 

The answer came My name „ 
Champa I have come from the palace of 
the Nawabs * 

The palace of the Nawabs » Old 
Rahmat was now quits certain that bis 
brain must be soften ng through scmhtv 
Otherw sc why should a g rl from 
Nawab s palace appear suddenly m Aera > 
But still the girl appeared to be Sil 
enough so he asked again Whatiln.«‘ 
want ? Who has stnt you ? ' 


'Nobody I have come for a purooic of 
myovn I liaiea fiiour to ask ofyou ’ 

A faiourl So the girl was a beggar 
moil after all She seemed quite young, 
so R«l mat softened his voice a little 
ns he sat] My poor girl you have come 
to the wrong house I am a poor old 
man nnd lave myself to beg for keeping 
body and soul together V'ihat do you 
exp«ct from such ^ person ? Orcr there, 
tbere are many rich peoples houses i>yon 
will be sure to get something if you go 
there 

A faint smile appeared on the maidens 
face as she said 1 do not want money 
from you the faiour I ask is of another 
kind t want you to teach me gold 
embroidery > ' 

Champa s assertion that she did not 
want money ha 1 created a favourable im 
press oa now this mention of gold era 
I roidery completed the conquest of 
Rahmat He loved this art of his above 
ail earthly things He had to give it up 
for the sake of Ins eyes but the pangs of 
separation were keen indeed The vision 
ofl) 8 shining golden Idle had never ceased 
to allure him and many a time he had been u 

sorely tempted to return to her tbrotfing 
^udence to the winds^ But fear interren 
«o in good time and now he the favourite 
artist of the great Nawab bad b'come 
as one of the ilUbrcd boorish people of 
hisacqua ntance • C- 

i^.P“* ' ad this meSenger of his 

lost youth appeaAd and why f The old 
man had not the heart to turn her away 
*®haeeo consu ued itself in ua 
hced^ anger but Rahmat was busy giv 
mgCbanpathe first lessons of the great 

A to b taught m one day 

lirfn^ ^ JoDgway had tobetraverswl 
uaore reaching the desired land The 
so*^c?.n” ® hoilsel old contiined no woman 
so Champa could not live Here An old 
ratininwho d d his bouse 
wVth prevailed upon 

rl” of money 

anotl'icr'”r[^ ^ 

spent^the svhole day at 
not fof P'Cturc Ld 

sufTriiMiii osslie bad notyet been 

K She had 

flatter* patiently at vanous des gas of 
flowers creepers and birds ^hile hq- 
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mmd conlinuaUy flew backto ber beloved 
past home, she found herself standing iu 
that vast dimly lighted ^corridor with the 
picture of the fair dead* for ever daocio^ 
before her eyes. l 

But the harsh rebuke of Rahniat 
brought her back to the stern reality -and 
^he b^ent' over her task 'with renewed 
attention. > 

Oqc dreary year passed away in this 
manner ; then fortune suddenly smilerl 
upon Champa. Her picture of the Taj 
Mahal^'fouad great favour with her in- 
structor. • She had acquired the skill and if 
she could but retain her sight the, picture 
of the prince -was as good asdoiic. 
..I'-Champh’s’ heart Seemed to contract 
“vitli fear at these ominous words. She 
must keep her eyesight. She g.ave up 
xtprking at night. When the day-light 
faded, sbe put away her work and sat still 
• in a corner of the -dark unlit room with 
closed eyes. Sbe seemed to have reserved* 
her sight for the beloved object atone and 
could not bear to infringe upon its sole 
right for the sake of dhy thing else. , *• 

* As time went on, Champa’s secret hoard 
oimimshed rapidly, F.itima had i now ire- 
tiuently begun to upbraid her for not pay- 
ing as much as sns had promised. A girl 
WDO could not pay for her food, should not 
waste her money buying golden threads 
acd such like trash. Champa gave up 
supper, but th« materials for her embroi- 
dery remaiped --tHe same in quality and 
quantity.^ But fate was unrelenting. Her 
frail body nnused. to such privations began 
to refuse, to do the. biddings of hjr eager 
heart. She made ^frequent mistakes and 
the significant looks, .which Rahmat cast 
at her, seemed to chill her heart. What if 
Rahmat’s qro^QS-ticatiou. should caosie 
true? Champa knew well that her sight 
was everyday getting dimmer, but she re- 
fused to acknowledge it to herself. Truth 
frightened her, so , she., sought ■refuge in 
falsehood. ' But the reaLrefused to be kept 
back ; in broad day-light the flashing gold 
threads began to take on the colours of the 
night'and the picture was yet far from 
finished. So Champa bad to 'light ’her 
earthen lamp again and began to work of 
nights. ' But little could . that borrowed 
light help her whose own light was fast 
flickering out. 

-The keen northern wind was heralding 
the approach ot ^inter. Champa jose 
from her bed and came out. She felt too 


feeble to go out that day and decided 
do her work nt home. The leaves had be- 
gan to drop and the cold blue waters of 
the Jumna sparkled in the sun. The outer 
world seemed to have become a stranger t» 
Champa, but was there time to renew the 
acquaintance ? 

The picture was nearly finished, she had 
no need to work to-night, thi midday 
would sec the portrait fully done. So 
Champa stood idly gazing at her long 
neglected friends. But dame Nature’s face 
looked grave, the smile had died out of 
everylhing. The leaves of a neighbouring 
Sissoo tree were dropping down like the 
tears of a bereaved w'omio. Champa 
stood thinking of that stormy night when 
she left the home of her yonth for ever. 

* Old Fatima had.been so long assiduous* 
ly smoking her hookkab ; now she put it 
down and started for Rahmat’s house, 
coughing all the Nvhile. Champa came 
back to herself and with a sigh 're-entered 
the room. , . 

She was soon busy with her work. As 
soon as it should be finished, she was to 
leave Agra. She had made all the prepara* 
tions necessary fdr'ber departure,''- • 

But the shades of the evening seemed to 
be descending very fast this day. 'Already 
the room was getting dark. But it could 
not be evening so soon, it was but a few 
minutes since Fatima bad started on her 
morning's work. Then clouds must have 
shadowed the snn.' Champa came out and 
looked up. Ihemvasnot a speck in the 
blue vault of the sky, it seemed to glare 
fiercely like/ the blue ’eyes" of an angry 
beauty. Then 0 merciful Heaven, what 
was this fast gathering^ darkness ? Was 
this the relentless foe whose approach she 
had fcnigjxt all hs-C bat Called, 

to keep back? Bat the beautiful eyes of 
the prince still lacked that well remember- 
ed smiling expression. 

Champa’s whole body trembled. Her 
•life’s wo^k would reibaiii unfinished for the 
want of a few paltry minutes! The chill 
hand of death seemed to grip her heart 
and she sank down upon the floor in a 
swoon. ; I 

} She came back to herself in a<few 
minutes and sat up. Before her was ,tlie 
beautiful form of her beloved, beautiful in 
every limb and feature but the eyes. The 
large eyes of the picture stared vacantly 
and lilelesslv. Could, not her own life 
remedy the defect ? With a superhuman 
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‘r^fh^4“';ouXrJr<l’n^ro’. 

'.”5 ‘r.l 'An ="^.1,? op"5, S'' it ‘'’ ThA&nfs.rt t.rpcd her -'s'd-ee. ^ 
ToUlen t 're”l5 I'eK-in to Strt haet ond itpon the tiu-stioner nnd said 'I am not 

?etet‘'‘stehaS'up”tSVsm.l^ Pn^s'ine^SliiV^^ 

't&r‘ti'1S"t^'ASl'uATo?^ ■%T’d1arif;".!dseeea„t.N^^ 

Sicon” lous veteet The last stiteh went nhat n Inr that ratima is Bat how did 
'home and the eyes of the pictured youth you loseyour stRlit 7 i . 

hlnowithlnuj^iter Champa held up the Awan smiJc flittrf across the girl s 
nyturrhefore her a uaveof golden hU«t ns she nnswered ‘ I have gtvcnit to tny 
Hashed odt, then n dark cnrtain seemed to god,' and before she had finished, tears 
deopdownoeeetheiiotH ™“'?<A;"h"l5:'dS''t w"p, though tone 

(3) misfortune is terrible indeed I had nn 

Itv.nsnot yet dawn but the eastern aunt who hccame blind at seventy She 
skvvi as becoming tinged with gray Tift used to scold and nbuse ns from daybreak 
famt star light did but halHightcn up the till nightfall You are quite young for 
wide windy moor over which a thin veil such a misfortune But my dear, 
of white mist still lingered does that bundle contain’ Is it gold or 

A scarcely distinguishable foot track •sdv'f ? You seem very anxious about it 
ran across the moor along which two r- The girl replied in a voice full of angu 
figures could be dimly discerned slowly uh U is much better than gold and 
Bovancing Both of them were women silver, mother I hast paid for it with toy 
One was old the other young The old hfe • 

womdn tightly held a bundle with one The old -woman darted a sosmetous look 
hand andwithtbe other she ledthegirl at her companion then muttered to herself 
Tier wnnkUd face was plainly stamped Much better than gold, what on earth 

>Yith vexation while the gray mist seemed cap it be’ Some co«t1y jewel perhaps, 
to I t%e%eiled the girl 8 lace agat ist curious she roust have stolen it from the .'fawab's 
eyes She was carryjog a package wh ch palace ^ 

sne tried to keep hidden under her mantle Champa was coropletelytexhaustcd with 
Saddenly the old woman cried oiitiaa herlongjoumey Uithberhead pillowed 
honric voice leant walk any fnrtlcr agaiost the^narlcd root of a tree, she laid 
I am nearly done for Why don t you sit her«clf down and fell asleep instantly- 
downfora while’ The Nawabs palace Sbe slept on and on till the evening sob 
IS not very far ofl now that towenng struck full on the face through the dense 
white building isntit’ lohage above This roused her The first 

The maiden nodded 111 the affirmative sound that struck her ears was the Voice 
Then why not rest a bit ’ ^e could of her companion saying ‘How you 
cover the re«t of tie way in a couple ol sleep to be sure ! kour nap has taken the 
hours and it IS not jet morning Now do wboledtiy Now hurry up or you won’t 
sit down, reach the palace before night ‘ 

The girl obeyed silently Cbampa stood up and ^atd ‘Mother, 

A scion bf the old Nawab fajmly had give me that pnk mantle this one, has 
onceplanted nn orcl nrd in the midst of become soiled with the dust of the roadj ’ 
this dreary plain Of this orchard a few When they finally halted before the 
mango trees still remained The weary palace gate, twilight had already set in 
travellers established themselves nnder Lights gleamed through every window of 
neath these trees The old woman was not the pnocc s palace and the vast huilding 
one to remain silent for any length of time resounded with merriment' 
she began ‘alking again tis soon as she Standing before the wide iron gate, 
satdown But do you know dear what Cbampa whispered in her companion’s 

old Patinia told me Wien slea^knlfor ear Give this rupee to the doorkeeper 
myscrMcesonyourbchnlf’ Slesaidtliat and tell, him to take us to the princes 
joU belong to thii vawab family and rooms 
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■ With heavy strides the sentinel advanc- 
ed alon^r the marble-paved way, Champa 
follovi^ behind. She had no need to be 
led now, her-blindness 'had ceased to be a 
hindrance. All her senses helped her now, 
for nil were familiar witli this place. 

Champa was thinking of those far away 
days when she used to stand in the_ oater 
cOrridorbf the old palace and gize at this 
place. The Begum had probahlv taken her 
seat la iroat of the rose ‘garden 'by this 
time. And old Pcinoa, was she, still ahfe, 
Champa wondered. ' 

Now she was on klie steps, leading to the 
reception rooms above. The greatest 
moment of her life was fast approaching. 
Her feet refused to advance, nil her courage 
seemed to melt away. She had come pre- 
pared to say a good many rvords, but she 
seemed td forget every one of them 
> The gate keeper made her over ‘to the 
4chamberlain and hts'heavy steps down the 
Stairs soon died out.' , 

, The chaml^erlain-. turned to Champa 
and'said, “Cdrne with me," < , 

She'inust'go now. ' With a 'mighty 
•efioTt, Champa recovered herself and ad- 
Tanew with her priceless treasures clasped 
against her tumultuously beating heart. ^ 
The thick soft carpet under her feet and 
an overpowering scent of flowers made her 
Understand that ‘she had ■ reached the 
desired jplace. 3 , , ’ 

Her conductor boned low and^said, 
"Sire, a beggar maid prays foraudicnee." 

Champa felt the eyes of the whole as- 
sembly upon her. Would anybody re- 
cognize her ? It n as not possible, as she 
had never entered this palace and the 
prince had only seen her once. 

Some one came forward. This footstep 
was not to be mistaken, neither this voice, 
asking, “What do you want here ?” ’ 

WTiy did not the words come, those 
words rehearsed over and over again ? 
The Toi^e asked Qgatti, *^What have you 
come to nsk ?” v > 


In a faint voice Champa said, "I have 
come to give, not tc^ask.” 

A current of amazement ran through the 
room. Cliampa felt it with her whole 
body. The prince gave a sarcastic laugh., 
and said, "Indeed ! What is it pray ?” 

Champa took out her long cherished 
treasure and held it up with trembling 
hand^. The prince joatched Jt off eagerly. , 

' Champa’s legs seemed to^ve ?vaY under 
her, she sat down on the carpet. She was 
gasping for’ breath. A slight* rustle waS 
heard, this must be the outer cover being 
taken off. Now was the time for the 
receiving, of the boon, the ,s.icrifice had "been 
offered. ' ' ' 

Suddenly a loud peal of jeering laughter 
rang out. Merciful Heaven! what yvas 
that • Champa’s whole body stiffened." 
Was this her reward, this mocking laugh- , 
ter, all she was to get in exchange for her 
Wasted hie ? , 

A thick drunken voice was Ijeard, ‘"Is 
the creatnre mad 2 Sue has- come to 
present the prince with some dirty rags J" 
Dirty rags! ’What ^witchcraft had 
turned the heart of her hearts into such a 
contemptible object ? Was this a demon’s 
jest ? Could renhty be so cruel ? 

A shiver ran through her whole .frame, 
then suddenly she sank dow'n on the caipet 
in a heap at the prince’s feet. The inner 
light, winch had sustained the blind girl 
so long, flickered out for ever. , 

The prince nas terribly annoyed and 
called out to hii attendants x "Just take 
this creature away, I hope she is not dead 
already. Wbat a wretched affair I" 

One of his boon companions cried out : 
‘"It never does to be too greedy. In the 
morning W’e secured a* real work of art 
from an old hag and expected something 
, ctjuaily great in the evening. But see what , 
happenrfJ’ ' ; 

The whole party passed out. Champa's 
body rcmainetl lying there, and from the 
opposite wall, a pair of bricht flashing 
eyes, to which she had''Ient the last rays 
of her own, smiled at her joyously. ^ \ 
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CHANAKYA, THE GREAT MASTER SAGE OF INDIA 


I T IS only of late that the discovery of the 
Artha Sastta oi RauUlya has brought 
to prominetice the name of Chaoakya 
the Prime Minister of the greatest of the 
Patna SoTere gos Yet it seems that full 
justice has not been done to his genius 
He IS generally compared to Machiavelh or 
Talleyrand But this comparison is very 
superficial and based on the fact of his 
being the author of the Actha Sastra or 
Niti named after him If we hear tnnnnd 
the other aliases by which be has Iwen 
mentioned m one of the best known Icai 
CODS of Sanskrit namely AbhdhanaChin 
tamani and take into consideration those 
works which are known by his several 
nom deplumes ne shaff be in a position to 
properly judge his claim to be one of the 
greatest philosophers and thinkers not 
only of India but of the whole world In 
the Abbidbana Chmtareani he is called 
f *rsriTTTt i 

Ttfkr fTO ii^TfT srv 9* B 

According to the sacred writings of the 
Hiislns man should strive after fourthings 
T» (1) Dharma (2) Arthafdl Kama and 
(4) Moksa But how to attain these ’ If 
any one has clearly laid down rules and 
reflations for reaching these ends it is 
the great master mind of ancient Bihar 
AsVatsayana be is known as the author 


of the great comm-ntary on Nyaya which 
may b» called his Dharma Sastra and of 
the aphorisms designate 1 as Kama Sutras 
— the original test of which was printed la 
Bombay and translated into Frepch but 
so far not in English The late Dr Peter 
son of Bombay mainly relied on this worl^ 
for Ins essay on Courtship in ancient India 
published m the Journal of thoBombay 
brauch of the Royal Asiatic Society, about 
twenty seven years ago 

Though Cnanakya is easily identified 
with Kaut lya and Tratsayana as tjic 
authpr of the Artba Dharma and 4»atna. 
Sastras there is d fficulty to identify him 
as author of any woruoaMoksa for no 
wor^ of that description is current by any 
One of h 9 pseudonyms But the Moksa * 
fJarva of the Mahabharata is, in my 
opioion his work internak cridence, of 
tvbichbearsmeout ‘ 

Visou Sanaa » known ns the author of 
Ritopadesa He is no other than Visau* 
Gupta one of the aliases of Kautilya or 
Chanakya or Vatsayana The opening 
seoteoces of this book confirms this tdenti 
ficatioD of mtoe 

Thus it will be seen that Chanakya was 
as great a statesman and man of the 
World ns he was a thinkJr and pbilo 
sopher He may be called a great synthe 
tic philosopher of ancient India 

Srischandra Vidyaekava 


OUR PRODUC riYE CAPACITY‘EMPL0YMENT, 
INCOME AND CAPITAL 

BY Joossrt CitAVDRA MITRA V S S , FR E S 


A FBW years ago 1 had occasion to 
investigate the employment question 
of a ru'al area consisting of 10 
villages forrome a chowkidan union in 

T7acfn.nool TTnn^K n 


people residing m villages in Bengal thou'gh 
nditions may widely vary m other 
» odocf ’ ’ 


couditions may widely vary iVothcr 
Parts of India I reprodoce below m an 
Abrewated form the statistical table, 


East Bengal I made a statistical sarver nrJnT>^ i,» lume, 

of thejneome and employment of tS UwSt cation aa” 
villagcis It was a model group of Bengal the nrnno^itiorf^ 

Mlhiges inhabited by almost all classes of pl^cJ^bK vou ^ i 

the people and the result obtained by the before coming to 

investigation may fairly be taken to the 

represent the ccoaomtc condition of the of discnssiou m this 
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For my pre«nt purpose I hive added 

upcoIumnsSOlO and 11 onW«liicH relate nit more ■»* 

to the summary of mcomeand cmploym*nt gurelj c» ne dow-u to not more ini 
ficures ?a these figures we fin 1 the total 1 8 0 per h-ad per month 

total Kbour ,iui Icou ite to Itecp boclj Bud soul togethcf 


ina Icqu ite to keep body 
for a healthy person 

The appalling rerclatiOii about un 
employment 19 also a \ery serious matter 
to b* ponderel orer If the one third of 
the total aratlable labour force of the 
country rem iin9 idle, depending on the 
scanty earnings of the other two thirds in 
a country the economic loss Cousequent oa 
such a phenomenon can easily b- imagined 
Another very importaut matter, to !« 
borne in mind is the quality and nupntity 
of the work turned out by those whom wc 
have taken ns employed producing an 
average income of Rs 2 only per head, per 
mouth lor the population The avernge 
annual income of an Englishman is Ks GOO 
nnd in aH the countries of the world which 
designated as civilip*d or even semi"" 


Qupulalion total income, total labour 
force and total number of the unemployed 
in a group bf 10 villages m East Bengal 
We find from these totals that the average 
incore of the population under considera 
tiC" 13 about Rs 2Guyear nnd about 30 
percent of the total availahlelabour force 
Vthe villages IS unemployed not only for 
want of work but for malaria and other 
diseases It is to he noted that thes* figures 
relate to East Bengal which is considercl 
to be ncliin comparison with other parts 
of Bengal though not with other parts of 
India There ore rural areas in India and 
I think the majority of the provinces comes 
under this description which are inhabited 
by much poorer classes Even taking into 
cons deration that the small numlicr of 

people living m*towns are richer than the -r, —— - i , ,, , 

n*opie living in rural areas the average civihsel the average income of the popula 
income of an Indian will stand at a lower lion ranws from Rs 50 to Rs 1000 p“r 
head indicating the value oftheproduetive 
work aod the out put of such -work done Iff 
the population The total wbrthlessness 
of the work turned out by the Ind anff 
whom we have designated as employed, 
maybe ludged from the average }acoine 
produced by their labour It is thus 
Apparent that it is not only the appalling 

^ ^ unemployment that is at the root of this 

a substantial portion of their time to other ccoaomic breakdown of the country, but it 


income o . ... „ 

figure than what is worked out in this 
table As regards employment the condi 
tion ib other parts of lodia is not better if 
notworse 1 also wish it to be noted that 
only the persons willing and capable of 
working whole time but unemployed have 
iound place tn this table and the vast 
sumbec of women engaged m domestic 
duties and willing and capable of devoting 


remunerative work if such work can 
conveaientlv be found for them to the shape 
of cottage industry have not been taken 
into consideration Though 1 do not claim 
umveranl applicability to India for my 
table and though the statistics of a group 
oflOBeogal villages cannot be the sure 
basis for calculation to arrive nt a con 
elusion nbont such vexed nnd difficult ques 
tions as income nnd employment of the 
Indian people as a whole yet I Ibink it 
may serve as an index to show the economic 
condition ot the people regarding theie 
matters and may fairly lead us to assume 
that the avenge annual income of an 
Indian is not more thanks 2t andthatnot 
Icsstimn 33 per cent of the total available 
labour force of the country remains an 
utilised for w ant of employment and other 
reasons 

- This avernge income works out to Rs 
2 a month for the maintenance of each 
person and if the income of the nch few ait 


IS the inferiority of the quality and quantity 
of the productive labour of the country, 
winch has combined with other,causcs too 
numerous to detail hfre, to bring the 
country to tins state of utter helplessness 
and acute distress 

Gold Sliver and other precious metals 
nione were at one time believed to be 
the wealth of n country bat Adam Smith 
opened our eyes for the first time to the 
potent fact that a substantial portion of 
the actual wealth of a country consists 
in the productive labour force which it 
can command Gold and siliei, bread and 
butter, potato and fish ornaments and 
clothes are all produced by this labour, 
the organisation and utilisation of which 
only can tend to inctease the wealth of a 
country While therefore, the many causes 
cont^nbuting to this poverty of India, are 
to bring m a better state 
of things the question of unemployment 
atjd productive labottris to be thoroughly - 
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. tackled to obtain any satisfactory result 
in tliis direction, Unless \vc can solve this 
unemployment problem and improve the 
out-put of the -labour- of those who are 
designated ' as ' employed, we caunot 
reasonably expect a change for the better, 

' The question naturally hfises as to what 
innovations can be .introduced amongst a 
people who are^not only very industrious 
by nature but are sot>cr and frugal hy 
habits ho'.v work can be found for those 
who are unemployed' and how the quality 
and 'quantity of the work produced by 
those already employed can be improved 
to give better value to their lab >ur. 

But before formulating any scheme as 
>a reply to these questions it is necessarv 
to investigate th? cause underlying this 
economic j defect. of the countrv resulting 
.ill such a misery of its people. The people 
are industrious and strictly frugal as n 
. rule. .The cultivators are working tn their 
fields the whole day, year lo and year 
out; but are unable to- make anr-nppre- 
ciable progress towards auy agrtcultliral 
improvement ■) to ameliorate their condi- 
•tion. The weaver is engaged-at hts band- 
loom day ant night, but fiads no way 
even to make both ends meet for the -com- 
petition with the foreign itnprovcvi method 
which, he cannot adopt. The artisan is 
always *nt the .side of his prirattlvc tools 
nnd machineries, studiously practising bis 
craft, hut only to, find hiinselfi nowliere in 
the market which 'is commanded by the 
foreigner cinployiag modern imclhoils to 
his craft, which he is -unable to imitate. 
The (once enterprising and prosperous 
merchant 'or 4.lie industrious and Shrewd 
tradesman now finds -• liimscU ' Outwitted 
* bv forrigiicrs attd unable td hold liis own. 
Thus in every .walk of life i we find the 
Indians , Worsted . and ousted by ihcir 
.rivals enjo 3 'iiig better oppartunitic-». The 
matter has now come to such a pass^tlmt 
the ogricultiirnl, mannfiicturiugi and Com- 
mercial possibilities of the. country have 
Ciimc almost to' a dead-lock and. the 
existing openings having Ikcoidc narrower 
on account of the country beiag uanblc 
to cater for it* increasing population, the 
nrmv of the tinemplojed-is tieiog gradually 
swcUwl. Malaria * and other diseases, 
prevailng in consequence of tlic'iosamtnry 
condition of the villages, Rrciiil 2 <oct)OTnbu- 
tiug towards increasing 'the cx-^ntnerea- 
sing cumber of the unemployed, biingiog 
351^—0 


* the economic fabric of the country almost 
tlo a breaking point.' 

' ’liow by'a careful analysis of-these facts 
which are apparerttly clear on the face of 
them, the following root causes may be 
ascertained of' the economic bredk-doan 
» of the country 

< ..’Jl. Failure- of the peasant to profit by 
modem scientific 'methods of ^agriculture 
-anditb apply ‘ the -improved ways and 
means, by way .oruVdig modem appliance. 

2. His general ignorance and eonse- 

"quent' want *of knowledge 'of scientific 
•agriculture. " * --- 

3. ' Failure of the artisan class to adapt 
themselves to the modern requirements 
lor ignorance and inability- to provide 
themselves with modern appliances for 
their craftsmanship' ' 

4. tV'ant of ‘facilities' for the disposal • 
~of the articles produced ‘by the craftsman 

for absence of sufficient xommercial acti- 
vities In tlie country !n indigenous articles, 
owiog to the expansion of trade In cheap 
foreign articles. - ' • 

G. Absence of any -sort of cottage- 
industry that -cau^ successfully compete 
with similar foreign industries.' _ ' 

0. Failure 'to Start new inaustries 
which do not compete with those, of 
foreign countries, »- . • , 

• 7. Absence of skilled labour in every 
industry for want of technical education. 

8. ' Predominance of unskilled labourers 
in the • productivCj'lnbour force of the 
country in the shape of petty clerks and 
ignorant day labourers. 

9. Want of ventures in starting new 
industrial and commercial concerns with 
the increase of populatldn nnd the conse- 
quent’ tendency to fall hack on the -over- 
crowded field of agriculture. 

10. -'Want* of comlrfer^'inl etiiicalinn « 

•and, commercial enlerpri^e’lu the pcop'c 
and' ab«:ence of 'nil facilities In such under- 
takings. - 

11. Want of'siiffi *ient gencr.il educa- 
tion 'and \‘oasequent igtioratice of the 
•people resulting ih their -lagging be- 
hind in the race of life.”t J 

12. Mah-iria ftiid-other preventable dis- 
«aSes incapacitating'' many able-bodied 
’persons for active Work, owing to tnsnni- 
•tniy condition of the villages and want of 
jarrangement for medical relief. * . 

- ’These ntt -the c.ntikers which arceating 
into the vitals* of the -Indian cconomi ty^ 
structure- and Ain’css thesi? can be ^ •* 
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oat aa amelioration of tbecondition of the 
people IS out ot the question 1 do not for 
a moment deny that there are many other 
causes— social political and religious 
which are partially, if not equally, contn 
bating to our economic discomfiture nor 
do 1 claim that a remoral of the above 
causes will at once land ns to a new world 
ol prosperity where we should simply be 
rolling m'wealth , but I believe that if the 
total labour lorce of the country can be 
properly marshalled and organised for 
producing commodities for the worlds 
market giving it an effiaency that may 
reasonably be expected from every able 
bodied man in the«c days of spcciaUsation 
we can make a headlong stride towards 
our economic regeneration 

A carelul study of the facts given 
above reveals a state of things which sag 
gests measures under the following heads 
as its remedy — 

1 Agncnltural education and the 
financing of the agriculturist to provide 
h^^mself with modern equipments 

2 Twhnical education for the artisan 
class and people m general with provision 
for finance necessary to give them all fact 
Iities in the practice of their callings 

3 Financing tie companies started for 
disposal and manufacture of indigenous 
goods and promoting the formation of 
such companies 

4 Finanoal help to the companies 
started with Indian capital to exploit the 
natural resources of the country and to use 
its new materials to produce finished 
articles 

E Introduction of cottage industry 

C. Commercial education of the people 

7 Free and compulsory primary edu 
cation 

5 Sanitation and medical relief 

Now a cursory review of the require 
raeiits formulated m these headings again 
leads to one central point namely finance 
AgncuUural education to be introduced 
into the primary schools and to be iiuDart 
^ m ogncuUural schools and college to 
be establ shed requires money To equin 
the peasant with modern implements of 
agriculture requires a heavy inWment m 
the shape of advances Introduction of 
technical education and establishment of 
tcchn^al schools and colleges am cot 
possible without money and the financing 
of the artisans requires a heavy outlay 
the business of the companies itarty 


either for manufacture of Indigenous goods 
or for tapping the natural resources of 
the country or for using the raw matenals 
of the country cannot be- earned on with 
out financial backing Any description of 
cottage industry requires monetary help in 
the shape ol advances Commercial educa 
tion to be imparted through commercial 
colleges involves the question of finance 
Compulsory primary education and sanita 
tion are possible only if proper financial 
arrangement can be made to meet the 
heavy cost involving these propositions 
The vast tract of arable lands and fertile 
soil covered by jungles aw siting recKma 
tion are calling for a heavy expenditure 
With the granting of responsible self 
government, a substantia! instalment of 
which we expect within not a very long 
time many of these responsib Itties will be 
transferred to our district and local boards 
and to our village unions wliieb are ex 
pect^ to be remodelled at not adstant 
date These boards and unions must find 
money to discharge these responsibilities 
and the scanty resources to be placed at 
their disposal by the government cannot 
be sufficient for the purpose They cannot 
expect to obtain such loans and advances 
from the govemment ns may be enough 
to carry out these much neMed reforms 
and therefore unless they can borrow freely 
on the security of their revenue it will not 
he possible for them to deliver the country 
from not onlv the ravages of diseases 
which arc spreading havoc amongst the 
people but from the crushing dead weight 
of Ignorance which has stood ns a stumbi 
ing block ID the way of any moral nnd 
material progress ol the people So it is 
finance that comes to the forefront nt the 
time of consideration and settlement of 
ony conceivable economic question tending 
to Increase the happiness and ensure the 
welfare of the people nnd the problem 
wore us is ns to how nnd where this 
finance is to be found Indeed this is now 
«c problem of all problems which we 
have got to solve and we cannot shirk 
our responsibility of solving it if we want 
an oronomic regeneration of the country 

naturally turn to the Government 
confronted by serious finan 
cial difficulties but the fund of the govern 
though we are 
Mbtled to obtain help from the State m 
matteralike what we are discussing we 
cannot expect that tin* government will 
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bear the whole burden Banks started by 
foreigners as is well known to everybody, 
will not come forward to help us, though 
tliese banks are generally fed by Indiandepo 
sUs, for reasons which may not sometimes 
be inadequate , but all the same very httle 
can b“ expected from that quarter While 
therefore the initiative and primary res 
ponsibility will rest with the government, 
we shall have to find this money from 
amongst ourselves How this can be done 
with the help of a state bank, is the pro 
position which I want to put before 
you 

r weigner* say that Ii^ia has vast 
hoarded wealth, which can in no way be 
attracted into circulation This may be 
an exaggeration, bat it cannot bat be 
admitted that a sufficient quantity of 
potential capital, m the shape of gold and 
silver atone, has found its abode in the 
obscure corners of Indian homes Gold 
and silver, once landed on the lodtan 
shores are absorbed by its sod in an 
astonishingly short time, leaving no trace 
of them in the money circulation of the 
country Statistics confirm this new 
English sovereigns thdt found their way 
into India within the last 20 years chiefly 
on accoant of their being declared as 
legal tender in this country, have mostly 
been melted and converted into ornaments 
and thus the country has been deprived of 
their legitimate use The waste of silver 
com and silver in bullion m India is well 
known Gold received m bnllion is also 
being absorbed m the country and India's 
power oi absorption in this respect seems 
to be wonderful giving rise to a belief lo 
the foreigner that there is vast hoarded 
wealth in India It cannot correctly be 
calculated how much gold India baa ab 
sorbed, but that a tremendous amount, 
•Which legitimately belong to the com 
mcrce and industry of the country, has 
been lost by this absorption, is beyond 
any reasonable doubt We find that 
gold, to the value of 50 crores of 
rupees, was imported into India lu 
the two years immediately preceding 
the war, a major portion of which isnot 
now in circulation It further appears 
that lO the five years just before the out 
break of war, gold worth 150 crores ol 
rupees found its wajy into India We do 
not know where this vast quantity of 
precious metal lias gone, but weknow that 
in India once the geld goes out <of arenia 


tion, it scarcely comes back to feed the 
commerce and trade of the country, which, 
though chiefly m the bands of the foreign 
ers, give at least a partial benefit to the 
country About silver, the case is the same, 
if not worse It has been estimated that 
gold, to the value of 450 crores of rupees 
has been boarded m India, not only m the 
shape of ornaments for its femajes, but in 
the treasuries of the Native States and 
nch land owners I do not know what 
a vast amount has been hoarded in silver 
and other precious metals and stones, but 
I think that it would not be unsafe to 
estimate that treasures to the value of at 
least one thousand crores have been kept 
hoarded m India which can be regarded as 
a part ol what may be called its potential 
capital The services of this vast amount 
are at present lost to the country and I 
shall try lo show how a major portion of 
this vast potential capital of the country 
can be converted into actual capital to be 
employed for the increase of its Wealth, 
with the help of a state bank * 

For the purpose of comparison, I shall 
try to give here an estimate of the actual 
capital now employed in producing wealth 
10 India 1 do not claim ray figure's to be 
strictly accurate but the statistical table 
reproduced below, is compiled from tlie 
annual returns of the Government and 
various Joint Stock Companies which are 
tbe only sources of information at present 
available — 

Natan of tbe Capital 

a ad erta k lag e m ployed 

Crores of 
Rupees 

(•) Coramercia} and nsanafsetnriD^ coaceras 

coodaeted tolelj by Buropeaot 45j 

(b) Coocerus conducted rhiefly under Earo< 
pean uiaaagemeat but iMth a certa a 

amount of Indian control 8o 

(c) Concerns under Ind an Management 30 

(d) Asncultnral implements and cattle employed 

la agriculture 300 

(e) Cows and bnSaloes giTio? mtllc and their 

calres 3o 

(I) Miscellaneous includ og export import 

•mall factories and trades 100 

Total 1 00^ 

Wecao therefore, takethe actualcapital 
of Uie country roughly to be 1,000 crores 
of rupees It is to iJc borne in mmd hen. 
that tbe area of the Indian Empire is 175 
lacs of square miles and its population 
tnbre than 30 crore* It is this 



gleanings 


ijsi 


s\tipbailJin^ his b en reported from Korwny, where 
lerera! bar" s bar- r'Cenilr been buiit, andilM 
stated that a reinf >rced coucrete steamship ofS 000 
tons IS now III hand Last month it was stated id a 
Cooenhagen paper tint the first Danish buildin;' jard 
for reinforced concrete vessels is almost complete, and 
that two barges of 80 tons and 43 Ions respectivelt, 
are expected to be launched this summer 

It IS evident from the examples cited that reioforced 
concrete has earned a delunle claim to be regarded as 
a real shipbuilding material, particularly fir vessels 
of m iderate sir and that the oppisiti in of a certain 
school of peisimists on th* subject, of which we bear 
much just now, IS not based upon a studr of aciosi 
results. Whether reinforced concrete will prove ser 
Ticcabe for the conatioetim of large steamships, 
tnclading ocean hn*rs and warships, is a riuestion 
thatcanbe answerel only by the reiulis of ]ulure 
expTience The material possesses obvions ad 
vantages the I«onlin expert thinhs far the cons 
truction of many useful iypra of craft 

•'tmongits recommendations are simplicity end 
rapidity of construction the readiness with winch 
repairs can be executed high resistance to strain and 
shock incombustibilitv and fire resistance relatively 
low costi end the virtual eliroinatioa of maintenaiKC 
charges Btperienee appears to show that (be akio 
resistance of a remfareed concrete vessel to passage 
through water IS slight, owing to the sosoothoess of 
the surface and the ahsesce of joints aad the case 
with which Krapiug can be effected 

' Tbaolcs to the elastic strrogth of rhe material, 
reioforced concrete lends itself to the most modern 
developraents lo shipbuilding design and althothe 
tkiQ of the hull must necessarily be thicker ihao wheo 
steel plates are osed, it oeed scarcely be thicker than 
would be the case if timber were emplored 

‘AssaruiogS loches to be the toickness adopted, 
the weight per square foot would be less thau that of 
steel 1 lueh thick 

Therefore the question of dead weight does not 
appear to coustituiea very serious objeetiou es 
pecidlly in view of the fact that the weight of the hull 
of a 3res<el I* small in comparison with (he weight of 
rquipmeut, fittings and cargo —Carreat Opioion 

City Building : The J'lew Herculean Art 
That IS Being Born Of The War. 

Those Utopian dream cities of the future about 
which the ideahsts at the past ceatury wroiesoch 
loving and glowing pages, are now, due to (he 
sweeping okntnetloQ wrtragdt’dy rthr war'iir^rope', 
closer to realization than they ever have been before. 
Reconstructioo on a vast scale of beauty aod art 
already looms on the borixoo Ideals and nopes that 
have heretofore seemed most nebulous and impossible 
to Believe are now on (he eve ot becoming yea1itie« 
The new art of citr bnildiug, about which so much 
has been written and so 1 ttle actually accomplished 
IS now forcshadoived as ihe inevuabfe and lospinag 
task of the new generations of artists and architects 
of Europe W hoiesale destruction if we may bel^ve 
M Daudf Bancel who contributes to the Pans 
Graode Revae an inspiring discussion of thercconsiroc 
tion of the war swept citie\ of Europe, is not to be 
looked upon as an nnmixed evil k new art and a 
new beauty have been made possible by the war 

Reconstruction is the priblemof the near future 
not only in Belgium but m France Pastern Prussia 
Poland Russia Onlicin Serbia Albania and Mod 
tenegro bores gbt must auggest the reconstructioo 



Here is one of the interesting plans of a group of 
French philanthropists and arfiits to save the 
motherless cliilJren of that xonniry* Let us not 
f rget. %re read ‘that France will have scarcely a 
mill! lo children ol 14 years to oppose the eight mil 
li n little Hoeltrs of the same age ' ’ The war has 
awakened the French to the value of children and the 
proposed city for children is an interesting coose 
quence It is to be located at Bcsancou La 
MouiUere 

of the destroyed cities accordiDg to oenr ideals Hygi 
cue sanitation, morality aod esthetic beauty must 
domioate Tbe writer goes on 

‘ The atmosphere of our modertf cities isiatnrated 
with smoke ga* coal aud mephitic odors 'which 
blacken and corrode the walls and poison the people 
bven the couotry Itself where tbe lohabitanta ought 
enjoy the precious advantages of nature, is hardly 
superior to our cities, for there where everything 
ought to be yor, splendor and beaa(y, forests are 
destroyed, rivers are polluted local color is tarnished 
and the suppression of provincial customs has de. 
privedeacH rrgion of its originality Everything is 
reduced to a dead level 

• Modern architecture is ugly because it reflects the 
evils of our extremely egoistical epoch an epoch of 
centrahzatioo and mediocrity Accord ng to Guyau, 
the sentiment of solidarity ought lo bt the principle 
of esthetic emotion But the Sentiment of sol daruy 
disinterested, wli ch Guyau exalts is the sma/fest 
part of our present system Consequently this seati 
meniT cannot de at tde dase ofthe actual* artistic 
method 

No time has *b-en lost m most of the Buropeau 
countries la meeting the new problem Among the 
artists first awakened to the complexities and impor 
tance ofthe gigantic task were those of the group 
uf The Renaissance of Cities” m Pans, which has 
organixed a aeries of regular conferences Tbe inter 
frational a*socia(foti of garden cities has held in 
Lnndun asenes of meetings favoring the reconstruc 
tion of the destroyed cities and towns of Belgium 
according to the garden city plan All these arti.ts, 
savs the writer in the Grande Rerue real le that the 
architect must envisage his problem in the largest 
and most socinl sense 

The problem of reconstruction has been further 
complicated by the associations of refugees who 
claim of (heir government the integral reparations of 
property damagr* caused by tbe war While the 
clai ns ofthe auilerers must be respected in the largest 
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ni«a«nre, private property claims must not hinder 
esthetic and social expression, in the \icwci these 

'^Pr'iperty owners cannot reconstruct veitli ex 
rlusivelv esoistical and mercantile motivts and pte 
occupations , and the collectivity must nolbeaacrihced 
toindividnal property-owners It mil be necessary 
and indispensable that, after ham ^ paid indemnitiei 
as ernerously ns possible, the State ahall profit 
br actual circumstances in order to nationalue the 
land and tl;e houses of the war sw ept districts 

‘ The reconstruction and the enlargement of the 
dcstroved cities ought to present all desirable RoSTan 
tees from the point of view of sanitation esthetics 
health and morality Moreover, as it costs no more 
to build well than to build badly, either b-fore n single 
spadeful of earth is tnrned or a bride laid or a cent of 
indemnity paid, the plan of each city ought always to 
be well denned m its large lines in order to assnre the 
well bring of the community the preservalion of 
natural beanties, ns well as the most pos tire condi 
tions of public health and the facility of cornmnnica 
tion with all neighboring towns. 

In one word these reeoRStrccled cities ought to be 
built on the garden.^ilT plan ’ 

The ideal garden city, according to rtienexer 
Howard founder of the celebrated garden eitv of 
Letcbworih in England, IS a town surroonded by a 
zone of fields and open spaces up in wbteli it it for 
hidden ever to build bo more than one fifteenth of 
tK furfaee rf a garden-eiiv even oft lie mdusitial type, 
it permitted for the use of fact iries The Howard 
plan calls for cottages or busgaiows of ooe atoty, 
nmply provided with air, watee and bgbt. with 
girden^ lo proportion to the construetioB of each 

In facing the solotioa of tins vast problem, M 
DasOf banctl cautions we sbnnld oni be frightened 
by what may strike os At the btoniaa aspeet uf the 
gardefl<i(y plan At a matter el iset be informs us 
the garden cities have been In existence fir rears 
SIrniieely enoegli one of the oldest was diaeveered 
nearl’eliin In China Onang Mn Khi is deacribed aa 
possessing all the charms of thecuuetry and all the 
eontenienree of the city Tl e garden city of tl is type, 
aavs the Trenelijitithority is almost as old as China 
In Cnrope during the past rentury an tniernatiopal 
garden<ity association sprang into existence, and 
with It an interesting tilerntnre and art Tust {tan 
I ght and l.<tchvriirth, the London snborb ilampstead, 
Inliiglanl* flellerau near Dresden btockteld, near 
Strasbourg Otlirraw Wandibech, in Germany , and 
numernus towns in llulinn 1 Italy, Australia, India 
and Ihiscountrv have liern built more or less under 
the inlluenee of the gar 1 en<ity ideal 

The timidity of legislalori, 'Our Trencb authority 
goes on Is the grratcit obstacle to be ovrrcimc by 
the new art That timidity, he thinks often desrends 
to the level ofstopidity It is almost impiwible to 
overcome human aod rocial inertia In nny efTxrt to 

reecinslmcf the fool untiling towns and dslricts of 
otulern capitalistic eilies In many neighborhoods 
non. along with all ifle snfienag anl misery it has 
brought, the war Ills done nn incalculable service lo 
w p iig oat of existence a good deelof ugliness Our 
I rtnch authontv is in favor of the passage of a Use lo 
1 ranee to the effect that tio group nf bail bags will be 
constructed nor anv help g ven lo those propeny 
owners afi elnl if the plans for recnnstructioo do not 
fit Into a unified whole 


for agricaltnral purposes, M Dandif Bancel declares 
ihnt It lias been proven that such would not be the 
case tieentire pipulitinn of the United Kingdom, 
be claim*, if boused in J 330 garden cities, would 
occupy only one twentieth of the nrea of the Bnlisb 
Isles 

land control a phrase lavente 5 to meet the new 
situation IS oue of the most difHculC problems to 
solve III the construction of the nevr cities, the French 
antbonty admits \et if this problem issolved, and 
theeffurts of the Cnropean citv planners Is concen 
trated upon It, the dreams of Milbain Morns, Joba , 
Ruslin Professor Marsha'I of Cambridge (who is said 
to be the inventor of the garden-city idea) and any 
number of Utopians may becom- possible through tbe 
strange paradox of the most destructive war la the 
history of bumaoity —Carnot Opiaiao 

A New Niagara Falls 7 

The creation of a "new Niagara Falls, * for addi 
tional power development by building a great dam 
in the gorge b tween the present foils and Lake 
Ootario, la proposed by T Ketinard Thomson, a 
roosuUing engineer of New \ork Citv Snchacon 
atruction Mr Thomson nsrerts wontd develop some 
two tnillion horsepower that now goes to waste, 
expending itself uselessly in plunging foam The 
"oew Niagara ’ would be the fall 100 >eet high, due 
to the water raanlag over the new dam— when there 
would l>* any nnuinl water to run The fact that 
the scheme would obliterate the famous Vkbirlpool 
Rapids thought by some authonties to exceed fn 
grandeumndinterrst the great eotaraet Itself, is 091 
regarded by Mr Tlomiooosof lu&cient iniportance 
to merit notice in Ids article ile writes in Tbe 
rnginrtnng Aetvs-.Reeord (New Vork August 0 ) 

Almost every one remembers the lower Niagara 
River as running through a narrow gorge, wfawfa is 
ahiut '.00 feet wide at the waterline end about 
1 OOti feet between the tops of tbe banks standing 
from 300 to 350 feel above the water t and all realize 
the oatorally great difficulty of n dam 10 such a 
location 

Thev do not notice nr else forget, tl e place called 
roster s riaia a beautiful spot on the Chnadian side 
where there IS quite i\ low shelf with easy slope lt» the 
topofehebuok Aglfttiuat loiters Hals on the 
map will show at once how this simplifies the work, 
more than half of the dam can be built 00 dry land 
Tina first hntf iiMil then afford an easy means of 
diverting water from the present chtinael before 
building rest of the dam. where the water now 


i.nic 01 tne tiia lalis to Lewiston, with Ar 
il.'« s "i second Now, ' 

till# total head ami volume should be developed asei 
i!!. ®"' force dam Otherwise tbe public would 
Cl, irrwnunliwr 0*1 biiconnecttd power 
tue foil 

dwtroM.!** Iiltioiately in Ibe 

' *''* power plauli below the falls by 
developing the 

ITtL. to »*e as much water at the falls 

tlie'war^Yo^T’^"*' ’’Ji" ailow, afterward returning 
‘he falls so that 
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\\ here the Crratwo oMoollier \t4^ara -paU* « 


ligli, a«i<J it will raise tie downstream letel of the 
nrer about JOOfeet The power houses would extend 
dowBStreaia from tie dau on both the Canadian 
sod Atnericaa sides, euutiderable distances beiflj; 
required to seeomniudate tie maoj tarbnies 
necessary Tie Literary Vigfst 

• Speech and Disease. 

It has been foanj that many diseases betray tiear 
presence by peenlianties of speech, eseo in such early 
stages that ocher charaetenitic symptoms are not 
yet noticed. For this porpose speech is analyz'd by 

"Pio. 1— POBTIOH or “an ’ nr x sosttaL toics- 
Each nave represents one vibration from the liryns 
The n aees rise smootb'y from the start and 
,• coctiooe regolarly 


diseases so that the method will do for eucb tronbles 
nbat tbe x ray bad done for broken bones Ife 
says* 

* There is a disease known as diiseistoated seleretis 
that most freqeently attacks young men Its cante 
IS nnlnoan In its eaily stages it » freqnently 
eoofoscu nitb otberdiseases In its later stages the 
tpecci'troubles are eery extreme I hare fonad that 
eeeo >o its earliest siagrt. wbrrk ao spttA-trooble 
iseetdent laseriptioos by the graphic method always 

reveal the disease 

'Pig 1 IS a piece of an inscription ofanorvnal 
vowel the waves are quite regnlar Pig 2 
IS a piece of tbe same vowel spoken by a 
sclerotic It shows a few irregnlarjerky wares 
These waves are never absent in a record oft bis 
disease, they never occur In any other disease 
that may be confused with it. 



' General paralysis ii a disease whose speech 
mauifestatioos are often cxtremF Ins:riptiQos 
show that on* sign is never lackiog In nonnal 
speech the typical soands each have about the 
same length and the same strength 

‘These studies Lave been extended to the 
various nervous and mental diseases A cbarac 
teristicepilegtic speech has been found 

“The records of speech in hysteria can 
never be confused with those of epilepsy , 
differeatial diagnosis IS always possible ter 
tain peculiarities have been observed in the 
apercli ofcjeuieoiia praKox , 

' In the course of time we may hope to 
establish the speech signs for all the uervoBs 
and mental diseases so debmielj that tbe 
•"isease can be diagnosed by an analysis of 


Fiq. 2— POBTios OP ' An" nr a patievt with dis 
SEMIKATED SCLEBOSB 

iTbe irregular vibrations show that it was a case of 
laryngeal otazio. Ibe laryngeal ataxia is a fieverfailing 
sign in disseminated sclerosis The case bad been vvroagij 
'' diagnosed as hysteria 

an instrument in which the voice imparts vibration troubles hitherto regardeif as being the most chara- 
to a rnembrane like that of a telephone, and these tenstic -apeech-defKts are shown to be in no sense 
Tibratfoijs are inscribed by a needle on a rotating cases of diseased speech Probably if one were asked to 
drum It is hoped we are told br Pro! E give the most striking speech-disease he would name 

Scripture in Tie Vbffa Review (Washington, July) stuttering Itisquite true that the inserjptjoos of 
to establish “spcech^igns ’ for all oerron* and mental 8tBtt«nogshotvmostgtotesqaeabnomalities,yet these 


the speech inscription aloni 

'This method will then do for such troubles 
what an x ray does for broken bones 

1 interesting to note that some of the 
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neycr m any ^at fttemhle llj« m»criplioii» fmnJ ttr h«« now cot'i’c 
any troul.ii* that involvt t1i« ip-ech atiiltenn/ <• not 

*ithet bodily ot raeotally Since tli« whole Reonnil LUeraijr Disett. 


rill outtciie, wc 


declare that 
It all "-Tie 


JAPAN AND THE RUST OF ASIA 


I N one of his « orks, publislierl some lime 
apo, Mr Iiehiro Fokutomi hns dealt 
t\ith the question of home rule for Asia- 
tic nations and of an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine He is a noted journalist, founder, 
proprietor and chiel editor of the daily 
Koktmtin ( “Nation" ), which is the organ 
of the bureaucratic clique He also started 
and ran for some years the English month- 
ly the Tar East He occupied u high post 
in the Home Ofiice at the time of the 
Matsukat i Okuma cabinet, 1897 He is a 
Crown Member of the House of Peers 
He IS the author of several noted eiorks 
liis views are therefore entitled to consider- 
ation We learn from the Kobe Herald, 
nn Dnghsh daily owned and edite<I by 
Enghshmen, that on the question of home 
^1e (or Asiatic peoples, he has pronounced 
file following opinion 

“The niiumptlon of the <Joeirin« of • powerful 
6tste< rjupse iDeani nothiftj more Ihsaacet pur 
poie tn rely upon our own national atrength in 
eitabhehiag for ouraetvei a place to the world uotluofr 
more than a progreaeire maaifeetati >n of the couraxe 
and aepiraenn ebaracteriicic of Orieotal rocea and 
nothing more tfaao a matoienance of national a«lf 
tetpeLt by the genaine matnr-itatioa ol onreeleea 
csBcCly ni<\7e are This espreis-s tna word wbat 
I me-io by home rule’ for Aaiatic racer ' 

1 he Ivobe paper believes (bit "it is n 
fair representation of Mr Tokutomi's 
message to say that he contends, first, 
that reliance' upon force is necessary to 
Japan on account of her peculiar circums- 
tance an 1 relations , secon lly, that Asiatic 
races and nations should assert the right 
to a free and independent manifestation 
of their own peculiar charnclenstics and 
abilities , thirdly, that there is no call for 
apology or reserve or condescension on the 
part of the jellow r.aces in the presence of 
the white races , and fourthly, that Japan 
has a responsibility with regard to the 
realisation of home rule on the part of 
other Asiatic nations than herself " 

Regarding the author’s enunciation of 


the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, the Kobe 
Herald obscries ns follows : 

When he eome* tn a diieisHion of llic Aaialic 
Ktnuroe Dieirinc, the author I* nut very clear in h<* 
•tatement of the rrUlion of tin* doctrine to bi* 
doctrine of home rule for Aiiatie* VagueneM and 
teiitimentality are tube fiunil in tbi* part of liii 
vutume at in many of hiewriiiiK* ^be Monroe 
D^irine ntunsmally ataled by I’rendent Monroe, 
c intaioeU very «p-cifie teima precmly atnted It »«» 
an aaierii mil) that the American emlinenti were 
henref >rtli not to be loiki lefrd a< eobj-et* for future 
olunixaii >n by any Huropean Power, U> that 
Bornpean cnlomzition on American continent* inrul 
vrd a principle in which the righte and intere>t« of the 
UoitedStatr* wereaffected , {J) tbnt, in new of free 
no I indepen lent condition which the American poaera 
bad astunied and n >w resintai'ierl. it wa* deemed 
proper to make the declaratiott , it) that the declatt- 
tion «ra« ma le at a mniter’of obligati m bceauee of 
the amicable relailom eiitting b*iween tb« United 
State* and o\her Am'rieao puweie , (5) that the 
eitenii >o •>< the cotoniitl tyttern tn any portloD of the 
Amencan hemitpltere would be * danecrous to nor 
peace and •afely , 4C} that United Statei would 
oot interfere with etitClns colonies or dependeneie* 
of any EuTup-nn Poweri (7) but that “with the 
Ooeernments who bate declared Iheif Independence 
and maiQiained it, and whoie independence we hare, 
on ureat consideration and on just principles, ue 
hn iwledged, we eonld not *iew any interposition for 
the porpese of oppre»tin;{ them or conttoliiPg in any 
othee maoner their desuny by any European Power 
many other light than a* the mauitesiatioo of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United State* " It 
was declared by Secretary Oiney (8j that the \1 onroe 
I) iclrine dues n xeSiablisli nny ceneral p otectorale 
by the Uo tedStstr* over other AmcrKan itates nnd 
■till Uier, by Prcsi lent Roo*CTelt (T) that llie 
would be liackc ) up by power We may a I J 
(t0| that the Monroe Ducirine is not a doctrine of 
American Stale* but n dai.trine of the United >tote* 
n.declarcd by Monroe, with reference to the United 
States and other AmericBD Stale* 

^Mr. Tokutomi’a omissions are thus 
pdiQtca out by the Anglo-Japanese paper : 

nciSl" .5** *"* an “Aeialic Monroe 

uQcuiTO weeannotfind aclear italement madeby 
Mr Tokutoml tOBchinii any one of the ten point* we 
r •’2 "’'"‘‘"“'J Hr doe* not lay for example, 

that the time ha* come when Asia should ee>*e to be 
in European Coloniiatiou lU dot* not 

Europcau colonieation in Asia inrolre* 
and iQlerest* and i* dangerou* to the 
"’‘felj. of Japan Ue doe* oot refer to 
amicable relnlions exi.tinff Jxtween Japan and other 
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Asiatic Powers Ue does not gmuod h s \Jonfoe 
Doctna* upoa aconJition of (reedom «oJ ladepea 
deoce maintained by Asiatic uaUons Ue does not 
disclaim any intention on the part of Japan to 
establish a protectorate of other Asiatic States He 
dO'S not call hiS Monro* Do tnn* a Japanese doctnoe 
bat sp'tki of It as a Monroe Doctrine for Asia He 
does not erpressly say that his Monroe Doctnns 
should be bacVed up by force, thoo^h this is impl ed 
in language we shall refer to a little later The 
doctrin- as stated by Andrew Monroe was political 
Bntthe Do*trine aseipounded by Mr Tolm'omi 
loclndes other tkm political aspects Though he 
calls It ‘the Asiatic Monto* Doctrine he says We 
b-lieve that itis the in ssioa of thejapanei Ciipire 
to give p*ffect realailion to the Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrin* The nj sston of Japan now is not th* 
unification of the world Oor more urgent do'y u to 
prerent discord b ttvcen the wh te and yellow ra~ea 
Japan has just attained to a position of oafinnal 
independence Bat China, one great in*tnb r of the 
yellow races Is inclined to rely upon America Qogtand 
uni G rmaay aaA hots to tb* wViite vaat. V\o e 
important than snch an empty id*al as world unitr 
Jdpan shonid leel concerned os a matter of la*y, f >r 
the Chinese who belong with us to a common tace^ 

To v.hat extent Asiitic home rule or the 
Astatic Monroe Doctrine wiU m tlie 
author's opinion tn/olre Japanese control 
over Asia, will appear front the follovviitg 
paragraph which we quote from ourcoa 
t«tnporarj of Japan 

la his definition of th* Asiatic Monroe Doctrine 
Mr ToVntomi OSes an aobignons word (shoti earn) 
the sense of wh cb may be to deal with * or it may 
mean **to control For esample he eays Th* 
Asiatic Monroe Ooctnn* means that Astatic sffairs 
«hall be dealt with or controlled (short suru) by 
Asiatics The sense of the word becomes very 
Importaor m bis discossioo ofthe relaiioii of Japan 
to the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine. Thoogii we 
speak of the Asiatic Monroe Djctrine hr save >f 
there be no Astatic nation other than Japan snfli lent 
ly capable of assaramg respoosibil ty wilh refer*oce 
to this doctrin*, th^ Asiatu Monroe Doctrine mil b* 
taiitamoant to the doctrine that Asia shall b* dealt 
withor controlled (sbonsaru) by the Japanese In 
order not to be misiind rstood the a ithor makes it 
very plaia that lie does not intend to conver th*iiea 
that white m*n mjst b* exetud d fr im having a pare 
in the life of Astatic countries But he goes oo to say 
that the present mission of the Jnpanes* empire is to 
support the Asiati'* Monroe Doctrine This is more 
practical than the Utopian dream of u-i friog the 
world Oat how shall we g re p a tiealeS*ct h 
asks, ’ to this doctnoe 7 llis answer to this question 
IS to the effect that the Japanese must ask tbemselv s 
'first how they are to deal with or control (shori 
sum) the power of white m*n now edective lo Asia, 
and secondly how the Japanes* are to dealwitb^t 
control (sbori sum) the Asiatic rac*s in Asia other 
than the white men Immediately following tbese 
words Mr Tokut'omi cites an esample says 

If in dealing with so small a country as Corea U 
took ns fifty years to bring the problem to a solution 
how much greater the task In solving the problem of 
islands t-i As atic waters and vtU* problem of the 
ocean domain ' FTe then remarks in a word the 
first cond tion tn gtnng psactical efi*ct to*the Asiatic 
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Moaro* Doctrine Is to win the love and respect of 
Asiatu races other thou oursclres and to compel the 
defira e and fear of the nh te races as a resnit of the 
status maintained by us 

The ICobe Herald subjects the aathor’s 
view 3 to further criticism • 

It IS ralh*r snrpnsing to find the anthordeclar 
tng m th* nest breath that the Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine IS the doctrine of home rule for Asiatics 
It IS the doctrine that Ori*ntal aTiws shall be 
managed (short suru] by Ast«ti*s that today the 
Bttrop'anqi Sttont shall h* dealt with-fshon sum) 
by Europeans that questions of North and South 
AmerKa shall be dealt with by the inhabitants of 
Noctb and Sonth America, and that questions of 
Australasia shall be d*aU with br the inhabilanCt Of 
Australasia To make an exception of Asiatic ques- 
tions aad (n say that in dealing with th*se the in-s 
habitants of Asia • lonlJ fold their hands and leave 
th* monagem ut of these proh'emt to Europeans and 
Ani*ncans is to betray A lack of spirit and nerve it 
rttoVbivw sMTvSity nnft WinifinMS oA inte'Aect >lr 
ToVntomi connects his ‘gospel of foreq with bis 
Asian* Monroe Doctrine by sayiag, that ‘lo order 
to real re the mission of tl e emp re naticmnl prepared 
ness IS uecessarv and a sufficient preparrdnei* The 
nation must be p*rrected <n manv respects Jfit took 
ten years of painitaVing preparation -in or^ to deal 
evith a tingle country like Russia bowmneh greater 
the task of making preparation adequate to give effut 
to horn* ml* lu Asia through the rtfort of Japan 
acting as a representative of our weaker brethren in 
Asia* And still greater is the task of clioiaatiag 
dis oitl between the Bist and the West I And greater 
than either IS tlie task of bnnging a^ut a moral 
handshaking friendliness between, the white ra ct 
an I the vellow races and of giving elTeeliTe unity 
to tbeeirihsaii >n of the Bait and of the West 1 These 
areraatier* which we as a nation cansot put aside 
and should b* esp* tally reflected upon by the younger 
nieo of Ta sbo 

The Kobe tlnily mentions some questions 
winch will suggestthemselves to the reader 
with respect to Mr Tokutoini s idcts 
* ttlnt place, for example, is India to have 
in his scheme, a community of, people 
Durop“Tn in races but Asiati^c in geogrn. 
phica) position ’ \\ hat is the relation of 
VvTKVSA'v •it> 'o*“ No ^i'cA'cA.aoti o1 kSAaNiv 

questions, a Duropem nation indeed, but 
a next door neighbor to every Asiatic 
nation ’ Th“ pap'r th*n goes on to call 
attention to the important difterences b* 
tween the original Monroe doctrine 
aol the author's so called Asiatic Monroe 
dostrine 

Poriustance the ongmal Monroe Doctrine declar 
cd that tjie various American Stn'es were now Inde 
pendent and must not be oppress'd while Mr 
Tokntarais MonrO* Doctrine ass*rts that As atic 
Powers are weak and dependent and must be Iibernt* 
ed The original Monroe Doctrine declared that the 
further extension of the Earopean system of coloniza 
tion on the Atnericaa contmeat wonid be a violation 
of the rights and a menace to thS peace and safety oi 
the United States, while Mr Tokntomia Monroe 
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Doctrine taj»notbitigofjftpnneielntefc»i* nnJ lafet;, 

but ipealci of the racial sirinity of \*ut <. iiatiooea* 

aba»t«cftliedoctrnc Tiieori„inil Monroe Doctrine 
hat never been interpreted at j.iriiij; to the unitcl 
Stales a proteetorttte tirer other vtnteneio State* 
while Mr Tohutoml cites Corea as an tottance ol 
the realiiaiion in one country by Japan of the Attatic 
MoOroe Do'irine The orijinal Monroe Doetriiie 
declare i that the eilitint; culoaiei and condition* 
-established liy linropcnn couniriet wiuld b* reco< 
niz*d by tli- bnited States while Mr Tohntont 
asserts that Japan has a raisslon the ultimate reabza 
tion of which w 11 disturb present conbrions in Asa 
and subvert the rights acciuired hy I uropean notions 

Mr Tolcutomt is sinl to bt. the most 
infhicntial exponent of the view heUl by the 
rnilitary ptrty But the^ Kobe daily 
warns US not to tlrnw the Inference that 
bia Monroe doctrine is upheld by all 
advocates of armaments in Japan ‘ It 
should also b* said ^hat lits militarism is 
opposed by many repre«eotatt7cs of public 
opinion ” Finally the^aper says 

^e are in the fuffeit sympathy witb Mr 
Tobutomi s aspiratiooifor a perfect self inaoifestation 
on the paVt ef Oriental races and oatma* Oar only 
regret IS that in Mr Tokutnmis laessages to the 
youth of Japan be bat not placed greater empbatis 
upon the moral greatnesi of the oation than upm 
mibcary power aod that he has not belt forth co 
opecitmii between oations at the ideal for the future 
lasteadusfattnebmg to much importance to pbyteal 
force >n the (itabUihuient of interaatioual reUtioa* 

^ That ts no doubt to be regretted But 
IS there any European nation which lias 
set an example to japan in pncticalh 
attaching greater importance to moral 
greatness than to physical force ’ 

A more recent speculation as to the 
future of Asia 5s to be found in an article 
on “The Future of Asia” contributed to the 
January number of the J&pan Magazine 
bv Dr Yujiro Miyalce, D Litt , editor of 
“Japan and the Japanese The doctor 
has made a trip round the world Accor 
ding to the Japan Year Booh, bets n conspi 
cuous figure in the world of letters and 
journalism, being a writer of great origin 
ality, of powerful style and deep thought, 
though an awkward stararaenng speaker 
He has written many works chiefly of 
philosophical and literary interest He says 
in his article — 

T1 e population of Ana is s i vast and proIi6c that 
U will hold the majority of the world* peCipIc for 
Borae centuries to come Hut us intell ftence and skill 
count for more than numbers it is a rioetCioo what 
pos lion Asia may be expected to occupy ns to the 
worlds balance of power fliifaerto Asiatic connlnea 
have changed so far as they have choaged at all 
diversely and independenUy according to tberr roct^ 

traits and history But at present great cUanjies are 
going on in Ml the countries of Asia i maUancously 


anltb'trenl «f lb-' trtoifrrrnaci iR is already 
appireiit Itisuebiuge more colossal, far rcacbiag 
an 1 profoutiJ than any that ht* taken place lO the 

pait Cbins liidia and Turkey are undert,olog radical 

ta‘tamorpbnu$ »ol the world Is lioking on with 
profinnl Interest, wonlering where It is going to 
end The changes going ou in Asia ore dne to 
irresitiibte indjen'cs from outside, aod not least 
•aongthes' will b* the inSuencect tberuroMan 
war The cbaRges in the couatriet named bavebeen 
Urhcly direectd from outside, owing to the fact that 
these laols are uot nhsniutely lodepeodeot, their 
tortnne* largely relying nn other lands Ol course 
•vestern eoaotnes have had their VKistitadct too, 
bat ihechxnges in Asia svill be greater alill 

At (be i'unjpeao war draws co a close, the changes 
10 Asia will b-cjme still more arcenlnated 

Dr Miyake thinks that, whichever way 
the tvarcnJs, th: rcvolutioa going on in 
Asia cuanot be stayed. 

Of coarse the changes lu Chioa are those of mosf 
loi nediaie interest to Japan, and nest come those so 
India aotl Turkey To the Luropean, Turkey it of 
fcstinlerest but to Japan she is secondary to Icdut 
aolCbioa. The latter being the loos t fniportnue of 
all to Japan even the slightest change at once aroutet 
tneioiecest nod attenlioo of Japan Turkey is of 
loost iinaiediile interest to Europe because the ft 
nearest to Curops and 00 matter how the war ends 
■he siiUcba9,2«juBt the same Aod the changes m 
Turkey will anilien » those guiog on in iodia and 
China ho tint It IS DOC too much to say that no 
chtose can take place lo even so distant a country us 
Turkey wiibuui aif cting the interests ofjapan 

The Japanese writer thinks that “if the 
Central Powers are defeated, Turkey will 
be ruined 

Indeed the Allied Cnintries bare already been dit 
cussing the disposal of Turkey Tarkey may indeid 
be parcelled cut nmoDg the Powers and aa a aatioa 
bauislied from Lurope The t/uifed States has long 
been making ArtDtnm a sphere of actire imssinnary 
wurk aod ofirr the war she will be more active than 
ever there I’liially she may obtain the consent of the 
Albes to occupation of that territory Prance may 
occupy Syria and become the recoverer ofZioii. Aod 
thus all Turkish territory will be apportioned out 
among the All ts ' r 

If, on th* contrary, the Central Powers 
win, * the result for Turkey will b,s quite 
different, for then her possessions will be- 
extended and sh* will obtain concessions 
even lu Egypt 

AAith the enlargement of her territory she would 
begin (oemulate the pride of Germany and Austria 
and perhaps come to the tame fate as the Mongol 
mlcts In that case vi-tory for Turkey might be a 
firertcr peril than defeat The future of Turkey is 
indeed a question of great lofciest to Japan ' 

The Asnter’s forecast of- the future of 
India is printed below 

With an Allied victory India will be more submii 
than ever to Great Britain nmi the dream of her 
l^pcird^ wiK be forever past England wilfpro- 
baWy aobdue nil Imds between Turkey and India 
“nu a erenl colonial empife will rise between the 
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Meiliterraneaa Sd aad the lacliao 0 ean Russia, 
who was previomlj not on yerj friendlj terms nith 
England will be too base with internal domestic prtv 
blems to take much interest ia the acts of Eaglsiid 
much less to interfere with them England will hare 
n free band m the whole of south western Asia. If 
Germany wins she will occupy this position and if 
she does not take Ind <i she wilt at least esereise a 
strong inflaence there If the war results m a draw 
the international ^irtlry wilt be much the sain* as it 
has been hitherto The victory of the Allies Is cssen 
tial to England 1 safety in India If England ahontJ 
ererlose India, the world a balance of power would be 
lost 

Dr. Mijake’s eyes fire not fixed on tlic 
immediate future alone He tries to sec 
farther ahead 

ViithTictorT foe England India will come more 
and more into tine with British ideals and cratify her 
desire for independence in the direction of greater 
self administration and gOTernment If China is able 
to tnaiatain herself as a republic after the manner of 
America, India will undouhtedlr b* induenccd by it 
and Washingtons will probably appear there To 
attain independence may prove a hard struggle for 
India, but if she be given self government, she mil no 
donbt attain it in time And it India and China 
become republics, will notTurkey be induced to follow 
suit '* 'And if Russia forms a republic the greater part 
of Asia will have renounced inonareby If the 
majority of Asiatic peaptei favour democracy and 
achieve KOTernraent for tue people and by (he pei^le, 
the result may be a vast confederacy that will effect 
changes nndreamed of for three thousand years 
Chinese, Xadiaas and Rusatant as well at Tucks ace 
rich in poirefs of imagination, and if they can naite to 
extend their power, it will certainly constitute an 
epoch la th« world i history 

Man and his civil xatlon are oldest in Asia , an I 
among the oldest are Dabtlon Egypt, India and 
China Tbe cfviluatlrn of Cbiu-i ladueoeed India 
{ Did not India influence Chinn oad tbe rest 
of A*ia ?— Ed M K ] and Persia ond thence 
it passed into Purope even Finilly it went 
around the world through tbe western hemi 
sphere and came to tbe Cast again On its 
second trip through Asia It may Influence the world 
far more than It did in its first circuit Tbe people 
of Asia are weak in military force and devotion to 
materialism but great in thought and spiritual 
power Tbe lands where Confucius Buddha. Christ 
aub'^dQaTneb were 'born anb tnngb'C are possesseb 
of a power greater than military force and may 
yet be able to change tbe face of the whole worlo 
They have not much mooey or anything that visibly 
impresses worshippers of the things of this world 
but they have vast numbers of people, many of whom 
have brains and souls more significant of real man 
hood and real living than alt the wealth of occidental 
matenahsra < 

How China will be afiected by the for- 
tunes of war IS also discussed m the artHle 

In the past India has been under England and 
Turkey under Germany, and Chioa has been left at 
tbe mercy of all the Powers A question of vital 
importance is how China will be affected by the war 
lithe Allies win England and tmenca witk clash in 
China , andifihe Central Powers win Germauj will 
reach China through ^Turley and c^ollule with 


Aineri-*an interests there Germany would do all in 
her power to oust America lu China but that would 
be quite impossible, as neither could very well light 
there, and so thev would probably agree to a parti 
tion of spheres of influence So no matter which wav 
the European war ends China will be influenced 
more and more by the Uaited Sates whowillre^ 
chiefly on hervast financial resonrees China lieing 
in awe of wealth will regard Amen a nr her leader 
in thought and polities At present China is filled 
with ilisonter owing to ignorance of democratic 
pri3*iplcs but gradually her lea lers vAll come to 
decide matters more according to American 
standards 

The Japanese author takes a right \iew 
of the transformation of Asia tv hen he 
says — 

The greatest change wrought in Asia is its 
attainment of selfeonscionsnet* , and it is this 
selfconscionsoess that is nt the root of the 
present demonstrations of democracy in Asia But 
deoiocracy means the passing of collective power to 
the majority ani tbe majority it usually inferior m 
wisdom and virtue to tbe minority vet it is uftea 
foan I mOie dTrctive tbui the minority for promoting 
harmonious movements The greater the population 
the more necessary it b-coraes to respect democracy 
and promote its oetmty The present war teaches 
that the most important thing is population and tbe 
nest an educated population Germany could hiTvo 
done little agaiost her preseot oppoertits bad she sot 
been a populous eoaotty well trained 

He indulges in a prophecy regarding the 
result of the attainment of self conScTons* 
aessb> Asm and the development of demo* 
crac> in most eastern countries ^ 

Now if the 850 000 OOO people of Asia become self 
cooscioss ond begin to oisplar the latent forces 
of demoerner, tbe whirlwinds for which Asia has 
been famous for ages will grow in maguitride and 
sweep aroiod the world The whirlwind of ASiafaas 
already circo n*cribed tlie globe aud is now just start 
ing on its sccood circuit with greater vehemence than 
on tbe first journey. Already it is begiauiog to rflect 
mighty changes in Asia itself 

Dr Mijakesays what Japan should do 
under tbe circumstances 

taqao like Euejaud.. heiui;; aq«t feoai.t.lie.caw.t.<. 
Dcne. can decide for herself how far she will submit 
to the changes suggested She must be guided by 
what IS advantageous or disadvautageons to her, as 
regards wbat goesoo lU East Asia, aad adopt or 
reject them accordinglr She should of course be 
gudedhj an altruistic sp rit and act in accordance 
with wbat IS best for luaukiad as a whole Japan 
most see to it that the has some valuable contribution 
to add to the civil xatiOQ of Asia amid the changes 
being wrought therein And this Japan should 
endearourto accomplish without exhausting anv of 
tbecouBtries of Asia It may yet be too early to 
decide tbepart that Japan IS to take la the mighty 
transformation but she slionlil be prepared fur it 
when duty calls her to the task ’ 

As India has no mdepeudeiit caastence in 
politics, she cannot determine v\ liTt policy 
m sutcniatiou il polities she should adopj^i 
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\Mth regard to the future But the pohtunl 
destmy of people IS really dependent on 
the social forces m operation in their midst 
The social forces are determined by the 
prevalent spiritual thought tl e eth cs 
the intellectual activity and the economic 
condition of a people These factors are 
not absolutely independent of politics 
particularly the economic condition of a 
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people But it IS certain that in«pite of 
our pol tical subjection « e can elevate our 
selves spintuallj mor illyand intellectually 
as much as \%e want to and economically 
also to a considerable extent So while 
not neglecting politics we “hould pay 
greater attention than \se usually do to the 
factors we have referred to which make for 
the progress and strength of a people 


ALLTTER COKCLRNING TIJl AND AUSTRALIA 


I AM going in this letter to tell you 
nil 1 can concisely about the main 
results of the very long stay abroad 
which I have been compelled to make this 
time Much cannot possibly be told m a 
letter, but certain things can and 1 would 
liWe to tell them to you 

The material adv ance which has been 
made owing to this visit to Fiji is that 
after much debating and refu«al the whole 
of the Companies and Planters have now 
agreed to raise the daily wage for the 
w/irk done by Indians Threepence per day 
extra has been given to every man and wo 
man worker since August IS 1917 1 hope 
that this w 11 not only affect Fiji but all 
the other Crown Colonies and i havetaken 
steps towards that end In Fiji alone 
this rise in wages will actually amount 
each year to about six lakhs When I 
reached the Islands there was the very 
greatest physcal distress owiog to the 
high pr CCS during the war One Madrasee 
had actually tried to cotnrait surade be 
cause he could not bear to hear his children 
crying for food and be unable to satisfy 
them Now that danger at least is past 
and gone and no Indian worker is actual 
ly in want of daily food 

The second iidv/ince is cicn more tm 
portant The planters have agreed to pull 
down the present coolie quarters and 
build separate houses for tlic marr^ 
people They realise now that everyth ng 
poss ble must be douc to recover tl c moral 
standard of domest c He which has been 
lost 111 the past ow ng to the indcntun. 
system I feel now that the cnipl yers 
are quite in earnest about thi« 

Tiic third advauix is niort rouccrued 


with individuals There were twoclasses 
of indentured Indians who needed speaal 
consideration (1) The wives of Indians 
(whose husbands had already finished 
their indenture while they themselves had 
still some time to run) arc now in future 
•n every case to be set free alovg with 
tbeir husbands and no wife is to be coni 
pelhd to remain under indenture in the 
lines after her husband is free «(2? 
Children who have reached the age of 15 
are not to be compelled at that age as 
heretofore to work under indenture 
They arc to be free altogether 

Three very important questions are still 
undecided and it is for the favourable 
answer to these questions that 1 hav e been 
obliged to stay so loug away from 
India — 

(1> The hospitals in which Indian 
women are treated are at present in the 
hands of unqual fled men called hospital 
assistants These men have to handle all 
the women for their sielcnesses with their 
own hands and they are not even qualified 
Doctors There are no Matrons and no 
Nurses 1 have a great hope that before 
my letter reaches you this very disgraceful 
and dishonorable state of things will be 
doncaway Butffiere has been the great 

«t difficulty in making clear to the C S R 
t-ompany how utterly contrary to Indian 
standards this is The Indians m the 
Islands will feel tins relief when it comes 
more than anything else 1 need not tell 

yon how it has weighed upon me It seem 

to me to be quite impossible to come 
npme till tins was set right The women 
of Australia to whom I appealed for help 
and supiMwt m this matter have respond 
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cd most warmly as I fally expected ItiS 
throngh their influence that this evil will 
be remedied at last 

(2) I have urged that the whole of the 
indentures which are still running out, be 
cancelled at the earliest possible date 
The argument which I have usedisasfol 
lows 

(a) The war Ins entirely changed the 

situation and the pre war indenture agree 
ment does not anticipate the hard condi 
tions of a world war Foodpnees etc 
have risen enormously since the contract 
was made, and wages have not risen pro 
portionatcly f 

(b) The Fiji Government is unable to 
keep its side ot the indenture agreement m 
one important particular It guaranteed, 
when the agreement was made to repatn 
ate the labourers at the end of 10 years 
but now, for nearly a year and a half iti 
the past and lor some years to come, such 
repatriation is impossible, because there 
are no ships Thus the agreement is 
already broken oa the J^ijt Government 
side 

*(c) W e profess to be strugglmg.inthis 
Var, for the freedom of the oppressed Are 
we going to holddown, in a galling bond 
age, these Indian labourers woo are 
intensely longing to he free ? 

(d) The murder and suicide rate among 
lodentuicd Indians is not dimmishiug, but 
fas lar as murder and violent crime goes) 
increasing These crimes in Fiji nearly 
-alltake place within these coolie ‘lines 
Surelf the time has come, not to let the 
last Indentures slowly petre out, but to 
cancel the Whole system and get nd of the 
vices inextricably associated with it 

(e) These last indentured labourers are 
feeling the hardship of their lot more than 
any who went before They are growiog, 
year by year, more restless Let the in 
denture, therefore be dosed down tmme 
diately at the public expense and not go 
lingering on to the bitter-.end I have 
some hope that this argument will proie 
successful and the indenture will be entire 
ly closed down soon 

(3) I have very strongly advised that, 
as soon as ever a ship can be obtained, 
nay uamarned Indians who desire to 
return and take a wife back with them 
from India, should be given afrcepas'^ge 
to India in order to do so Only m this 
way Can the terrible evils due to the dis 
proportion of the s\xcs be remedied 


1 believe that m tire long run all these 
things w ill be granted and the present evils 
thoroughly tackled Tfaepnblic consciencein 
Australiaisnowthoroughlyliwake to these 
facts w Inch have been taking place so near 
to Australia s shores They know , also, th'it 
Fiji is practically Australian property, as 
far as business isconcemed, and that they 
are eating Fiji sugar and bananas which 
are grown b\ this very IndiiTn labour 
The best men and women in Australia are 
now more and more determined, to get 
these things put right and they will not 
r^t till this end is accomplished 

I have not yet mentioned the greatest 
factocofall which IS Education 1 cannot 
be too thankful that it was possible to go 
out personally to enquire into this matter , 
for the attitude of the Fiji Government to 
wards Indian Edncation was fundament 
ally wrong Instead of spreading rapidly, 
good ann efficient village schools in the 
country, at centres where Indians arc 
settled on the land, and giving them 
their own vernacular, the Government 
of Fiji was proposing education through 
*tbe medium of English only, and edn 
cation of such a type that for many 
years to come it could hardlj* have 
spread beyond the towns It has been 
possible to change all this, and to 
complctft,aDd full recognition of country 
schools where the mother tongue will be 
the medium of instrnction and education 
will therefore reach the masses The danger 
may easdy be realised from the fact, that 
Irectnedan official intimation stating, as 
follows — 

* No goremment grants can be awarded 
to I emacular Schools ’ 

The education code of the Islands did 
not even contemplate vernacular schools 
There was no syllabus drawn up for them 
All was to he ‘English ’ Now at last after 
much controversy and misunderstanding 
all this has been changed A new supple 
mentary education code has been drawn 
up for village Vernacular Schools and sub 
stantial grants are to be awarded to them 
In this matter, I had the strongest support 
of a very worthy and enlightened Planter, 
named Mr R A Harricks who is a mem 
her of CoanaJ He has carried through the 
Legislature a new definite amendmg-EilI 
altenag the earhereducation act itself, and 
giMng a full and nghtful place to the 
mother tongue of the pupils It seemed to 
be of the utmost importance to get some ’ 
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schools started which should be managed 
by Indians themselves and serve as types of 
what miRht be the education of the future 
Two of these are now in full worlmg 
order Out of the \ery small number of 
Educated Indians in the Islands I was able 
at last to entrust these t\\ o schools to Mr 
Mukherpand Mr Mitter, who had gained 
universal, respect among the Indians by 
their patriotism and devotion and service 
Mr Sn Raman and Mr Salim Baksh 
were also chosen ( if only funds had been 
nvatlable for two other schools 1 ) but it 
did not seem wi'e to risk further etpcndi 
ture immediately They may however 
come m to help later on and they are both 
very keen to do so 

Two ladies have volunteered Irom 
Australia to help in making the beginning 
ol education among the Indian girls One 
of these Miss Priest had been working for 
twelve years at the Indraprastlia Hindu 
Girls School Delhi under Miss Gmemer 
1 do not know any one w ho could be more 
fitted for the very delicate and difficult 
work of building up Girls Educatioa m 
Fyi Miss Dixon who has li\ cd for ^ years 
In Madras will go out to Fyi along with 
Miss Priest She is devoted to her special 
work of nursing the sick and helping and 
iefcinng the mothers in their own homes 
She w ill CO in and out among the people 
and will live simply among them as one of 
themselves along with Miss Priest There 
IS a hope that other ladies who have a 
genuine love for India may join them The 
work tiill be entirely a work ot love ua 
attached to any Society 

It has been constantly in my thoughts 
whether 1 ought not to go back to the 
Islands and prepare lor the coming ol these 
ladies and to help the Indiaa schools which 
have been already started under Mr Mittcr 
and Mr Mukherjt But this may not be 

E radical and it may be wiser to come 
ack to India and find some one who 
may go out and devote his whole life 
to this work For this supreme duty of 
education cannot be nndertaheo by casual 
Tisits such as mine have been though the 
ground may be prepared in that way 
In Australia itself I have been making 
different joumejs to each State in turn 
fccckmg to interest the people in Pyi The 
warm response from the women of Austra 
lia has been most rcnmrkablc ofallnnd 
most cheenng While engaged in Ibis 
work another great issue has alwaysbera 


before me,— how to help to break down 
the ‘White Australia’ tradition on its 
altogether objectionable and insulting side 
The opportunity was an exceptionally 
good one because the question of flooding 
Australia with cheap labour from India 
has-now been entirely removed and at the 
same time there is a sense of humbling and 
chastening on nccount of the war The 
very Asiatic natiops whom Australia so 
heedlessly insulted hav e been her bulwark 
Mithout help from India and Japan the 
safety ot Australia itself could not have 
been maintained There is an almdst uni 
vcrsal desire to acknowledge this debt in 
some practical way 

It has been easy to point out (now that 
indenture is finally abolished) that-India 
does not wish the cheap Indian labour to 
be recruited for exploitation abroad In 
this matter the Labour Leaders have met 
me and fully trusted my word This ns 
snrance has cleared the ground tmmeasur 
ably For m the past just on this point 
of cheap labour, there bad been a perpe 
tual fear How real and well grounded 
the fear was 1 have only recently lenrrit 
For 1 have actually talked face to fae^ 
with some of the Company managers and 
promoters who very nearly succeeded m 
introducing indentured labour mto Austra 
lia Itself thirty years ago The Govern 
ment of India were at one time perfectly 
willing to supply It in the same way that 
they had supplied it to Fiji That one fact 
should never be forgotten 7t was this ktr 
of tttdenturcd labour that first brought 
about the IV/ute Australia policy, and 
after what I have seen with my own eyes 
m South Africa and in Fiji I feel today 
that we cannot be too thankful that the 
Labonr Leaders of Australia refused to 
•allow such exploitation to take place for 
their own country Much may be forgiven 
them when that one fact is clearly 
grasped 

Butnow today, the position is different 
The danger of cheap Indian labour is pass 
rag nwny from their minds like a bad 
nightmare and the old 'White Australia 
drastically rev ised 
Allthinking men in Australia now see this 

Th« when this point had been clearly 
g raspe a ana gained the practical question 
forced me ns to whether Australia might 
not be the best place for Indian students 
to come to e«pecialh doring tire war, in 
order to ccrmplLtc Ihcir •Uiitvcrsily Educa 
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tion. This proposal seemed to meet, at 
a critical moment, the charge with regard 
to India in the nation’s thought. But first, 
let it be seen practically, from the lodtan 
side,— how advantageous such a step 
might be.— ' 

(a) Australia is a warm and sunny 

country with a wonderful record for health 
and vitality. The physical conditions are 
almost perfect for Indian students— far 
superior to those of England. j * 

(b) There is very little actual ‘race’ feel- 
ing in Australia. I have gone into this ques- 
tion with the utmost care and 'enquiry, 
and I can say positively that there would 
be' quite possibly less irksomeness felt by 
Indians (who came here as strangers) than 
even in England itself. I have seen re- 
markable instances of this which make me 
speak with some confidence 

a University Education is remarkably 
, and remarkably cheap m Australia.* 
Dae of the Australian Universities is en- 
tirely free. J^o tuition fees whatever are 
charged. Board and lodging could also be 
provided in suitable families, or in colleges, 
at much cheaper rates than in England. 
The whole cost’ of board, lodging and 
tuition in one of the best colleges of one of 
the leading Universities is only £68 per 
annum, i.e , about 1000 rupees Compare 
this with the English charges. Again, the 
Professors are ofliigh attainment in their 
special subjects. One of them has recently 
gained the Nobel Prize for Science, They 
axe not overburdened with lectures and 
classes and can give individual time to 
theirstudents, especially to post-graduates. 
I found them particularly anxious, as a 
■body, to have the privilege of receiving 
ludians, among their students, as pupils. 

Thfi. fcom. ' CoVamUh to 

Fremantle is only nine days by sea, and 
the Trans-Continental Railway- now takes 
passengers to Adelaide, Melbourne and 
Sydney in another 3 or 4 days. When a 
regular service of steamers is running, it 
would be easy to study duriog Term Time 
at the West Australia University and to 
return (at holiday excursion rates) to 
India each year for the Long Vacation. 


This would especially apply to Madras or 
Ceylon students. Second class return fare 
usM to be about £26, if my memory holds 
good. 

, (c)- Every student, who came from 

India to study in Australia, would do 
something to remove the wrong impres- 
sions of India ’which ignorant people in 
Australia still often hold. Tep, years of 
intercourse vrith our Indian students 
wonld break doiVn, for ever, some of the 
present utterly ignprant nad> foolish ideas 
which Australians of the labouring classes 
have of India. I have now had long inter- 
tiews with the Labour Leaders at egch 
State centre and they are quite in earnest 
about the matter and would do everything 
in their power to help forward the pro- 
posal. 

There are certain political disabilities < 
which would have to be removed, before 
anything at all could, be accomplished. 
When 1 first opened the question it did not 
seem hopeful, Bverrthing depended on the 
attitude of the Laoour Leaders. At any 
moment a scare or panic could be raised, 
that mightxxwaken .those forces of preju- 
dice which have been powerful in thepast. 
But the clear aud definite position, that 
India herself did not wish her own labour- 
ing classes to be exploited and that India 
herseli had put an end ; to all indentured 
emigration whatsoever, has bad a remark- 
able effect. The absolute assurance ' on 
that point makes the reopening of the 
question of the admission of Educated 
Indians nt once natural and possible. The 
Labour Leaders are ready now to go a 
very long way indeed in this direction and 
to remove all obsolete , restrictions. 

-To conclude, I have' a very great hope 

tion will be won; that the great moral 
victory. Which has been gained by the abo- 
lition of indenture, will lead directly for. 
ward to the breaking down of the old, 
inhuman exclusion laws iu Australia 
against Indians. The abolition of inden- 
ture has already begun to bear this fruit. 

C. P. AXDRCWS, 
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' INDIAN PERIODICALS 


I Our C(&im« to Swaraj 

The foll 5 >\vioK prcKnnnt lines arc tnlced 
from the Bnslwh translation of the niJdrcss 
to the recent Guzerat Political Conference 
by M K. Gandhi a3 publiaheil m the 
Indian Renen ' 

To'ny itiat n Vnowledge Of Itlltr* i» en^fthal If* 
obtain Swaraj beiraji ignoranie of h «*or) A 
Icnowledge of letter! i! n-it receiiary to inf-nlcale 
amon;! people tbe i lea that we ought to fnanage our 
own alTairi \\ hat ii essential i! ihe grarp of si h aa 
idea People li ive to des re Swaraj 

Some baglsli cm cs tell us that we hate no 


It IS incap ihle of defend ng Ind a ‘la the defence of 
India to rest w th the Engl sh alone, " the; nak ‘an I 
are the re nt of Government to be in the bands if the 
Indians ?" No v ih s is a quesiion wh ch excites both 
Itu&htee and sorco>> It is laushtble because our 
Engrish friends fait'y that they are not of ui nh 1st 
our plan of Swtraj is based upon reteni on of she 
Br t sli connection We ds eo expect the Eng) sb 
settlers to leave Otis country They «U be out 
partners ih Svsarsj And they eeed n it grumble if iq 
such s scheme the burden of the defence of the 
country falls oa them Thfyare however hasiy m 
sssv’amtfthsi us shall eot do ouf* share of defend ng 
the country When Ind s decides upan qual fymg 
herself for the -set of sold enng she will aiuui to it 
m n'o time We here but tn harden our feel ngs to 
be able to strike To cultivate a hardened feeling 
does not take ages It fcrows IXe weeds The 
queilon has also us trigo sde hecaose n p us us 
in mind of the (act that Government hare up to now 
debarred os from m litary trainins 

Poverty in India is deepening day by day Vp 
other result is possible A country that eaporis us 
raw produce and imports ii afiet it has undergon* 
manuftet iring processes, a country that o spieol 
grow ng Its own cation, has to pay crores of rupees for 
' Its imported cloth cannot be itherwise than poor 
Indas keen Mverty compels its people, during 
cold weather, for want of woo len clonb n„, to bjrq 
their prec ous maoure in order to war n ihensselves 
Throughout my wandennss irv Inda 1 have rarely 
seen a buoyant face The middle classes are 
groaning under the we ght of awful d stress For 
the lowest order tlieie is no hope They do mot 
know a. br ghc day It is a pure fict on to say shat 
India s riches ate bured under ground or are to be 
found in her ornaments What there is of such 
riches is ol no consequence The nai on’s expendi- 
ture has increased, not so its income If the gods 
were to come down and testify otherwise f would 
los St on say ng that I see India growing poorer 

Tht n itien to-itay ts in a htlpltii tendihen il 
dott Iiaf pofim txta iht right to trr JUnhehas 
no right Jo trr caint irgo/oruarj The history 


of the Co11nols^l a h stiiy of llurderi 'Manlsayf 
an Arsbso pr werh, is error p'ltojiified , fritJonti 
trr anltheJuty of esrr<c1u>g errm ir enc Jffnthon 
ef Sjitraj And Su h Swinj lei m Pirfiameiit. 
That Part ameat fce n*elt9-diy We are fli'cd foe 
ittodly Wf s'liH, iherefire, get it on lietnan I 
U rests With us to defiae ‘today' bwara] is pot (a 
be attsioel through an appeal io the Pdlis'i tfeeio 
rtary How then shill wefitouriel esforiij' Wd 
bate to demand Swarij from ojr own demoerai'j 
Ojr appeal mosl b> to it When ibe peasantry of 
tnd i dnd-'rsian-l what Siranj is the u^mandwll 
berv ne trres siddc , 

Ibai we hale b*en loyal at a lime ofslreis ts nq 
I'll Ol fitness fjr Sviiaj lojiliy is nq merit If 
> a necess lyol ciiiieeship all the world over Tint 
loyally cm be nn pastfmrt tw Swaraj Is a self dernoni 
itaied inaxim Our fitness I es in ihit we mow keenly 
des re Swaraj xind in the crnnel on ofe have f^achea^ 
that bureau rsc/ allllOu^b ii has sirred Indu-wirti 
pare inteAtons, bis had |its day And Ihiskndof 
fitness IS sun lent for our purpose W’ltboUt Swaraj 
there is now no cosiin hty of peace m India 

■Tlie ftfii step to Swaraj lies jn the Ind ridiulv. 
The grew traib. As wuh ibe Individual so wiib the' 
Uoimse,’ IS npp’ieahie here ti eUewhefe jf we 
are ever tom by condet from within, if we are ever 
l,oiog astray anj if loiiead of ruling oarpasiioni^ 
we alTov them to ru'e us, Scirai can here no 
•neanng for ut Oovemmeni of s* f, ihea, is 
primary edi<*ati>n in I) e irhoo ofSwiraj ‘ 


The Essence of Poelry ' 

In a liiminnus arfcicle appearioR in Arya 
Aurobindo Gliosc enquires 'm Ins usual 
vigorous aad beautiful proSe "wliat maj 
o* the nature of poetry, its essential lats,^ 
and hon of that arises the possibility of its 
use as the piaotra of the Keal." 


iieasure. certainly, 
all art , but (he exteri 
ireig ast VB pleasure 


<rum po-iry a 

at sens ble and even the inner 

6 — . i..Tia>uieiire ooly first elements , reHned 

in order (0 meet the hglief! reqiirem*n(s of them 
andih' eir they have to 
M St 11 farther heightened and m their nature raised 
Deyond even their own noblest levels , 

,V- ^ the imaginatibn nor 

^ lh*y ate only 

fmehM^’ i^i? *''***“'"«"*» the true creator, the 

xl f ’ '*">”‘'"5 *o“'' Ihe greater the 

of fh t"*’' '* has raised the 

8eTiS^di^i,.^f instrument and trans nuied it into the 
deeper delight ftf the soul A divme Ananda, a de- 
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light interpretative, creative, revealing, formative,— 
one might almost say, an inverse reflection of ibejdV 
which the universal Soul has felt in its great release 
of energy when it rang out (nto-^he thjthmic forms of 
the universe, the spiritual truth, the large mierpiela- 
tire idea, the life, the power, the emotion of things 
packed into its original erea ivc vision,— such sp ritual 
joy IS that which the soul of the poet feels and which, 
when he can conquer the human difficulties of his 
task, he succeeds in poaring also into aU those who 
are prepared to receive jf. 

Certainly, m all art good techniq le Is the first step 
towards perfection , bat there are so manj other steps, 
there is a whole woild beyond b*fore >ou can get near 
to what you seek : so much so that even a deficient 
correctness o( execution will not prevent an intense 
aod gifted soul (tom creating great poetry which keeps 
Its hold on the centuries (lloreorer, technique, how- 
ever indispensable, occupies a smaller field perhaps m 
poetry than m any other art, — first, because its instru- 
ment, the rhythmic word. IS fuller ot subtle and im 
material elements • then because, the most complec. 
flexible, variously suggestive of all the instruments of 
the artist c creator, It has more infinite possibilities >n 
many directions than any other. The rhythmic word 
has a subtly s'osible element, its sound value, a quite 
immaterial elernent, its significance or thooght-»al«e, 
and both of these airain. ns sound and its sense, have 
separately and together a soul value, a direct soimual 
power, which is infinitely the roost important thing 
about ihern. 

• The poet, least of all artists, needs to crette with 
his eye fixed anxously on the technique of hisari. 
He has to possess it, no doubt, bat in the heat of 
creation the intellectual sense of it becomes a sub 
ordinate action or even a mere ondertooe m his raiod • 
and in his best raoigente he is permitted, in a way. to 
forget It iiUogether. For then the perfectKin of his 
sound movement and style come entirely as the 
spontaneous form of his soul that utters itself in an 
insp red rhythm and an irnaie, a revealed word, even 
as the universal Soul created the harmonies of the 
universe out o( the power of the vrord secret and 
eternal within him, leaving the mechanical work to 
be done in a surge of bidden spintual excitement by 
the subconscient part of his Nature. It is this higl e»i 
speech which is the sopieme poetic utteraucc, the 
immortil element in his poetry, and a tiHleofitis 
enough to save the rest of his work from oblivion 
Poetryanives at the indication of infinite meanings 
beyond the finite latellectuil meaning the word 
carries It expresses not only the hie soul of ni«D as 
did the primitive word, not only the ideas of his in- 
telligence for which speech now usually serves, but 
the experience, the vision, (he ideas, as we may siy, 
of the higher and wider soul in him Making them 
real to our life soul as well as present to our iniellcct. 
It opens to us by the word (he doors of the Spirit 

Prose style carries speech to a much higher yaiwer 
than Its ordinaiy use.. It takes its stand firmly on ihe 
intellecmal value ot the word It uses ihytbms which 
ordinary speech neglects, and aims at a general fluid 
harmony of moremeni. It seeks to associate words 
agreeably and luminously so as at once to please and 
to clarify the mtelliitence. It strives after a more 
accurate, subtle, flex b’e and satisfying expression than 
the rough methods of or^msry speech ^ire lotxim 
pass. A higher adequacy of speech is itsfitst object 
37^8 


Deyond this adequicy it may aim at a greater force- 
fulness ami cffecnveness by various devices of speech 
which are so man) rhetorical means for heightening 
Its force of intellectual appeal Passing beyond this 
first limit, this just or ^strong, but always restraining 
measure, it may admit a more emphat c rhyihm, mora 
direct f and powerfully stimulate ihe emoiion, appeaf 
to a more vivid aesthete sense It may wen make 
such a free or (ich ose of images as ta suggest an 
outward approximaiion to the manner of poetrv , hut 
It employs ihem decoraiively , as ornament^, alank ira, 
orforilieir rfleciive value in giving a siionger in 
lelletiual vision of the thing or the thought it describes 
or defines (It does not use the image for ihatpro- 
fourder and more living VIS on (or which the jsoet is 
always seeking And .always it hat its eye on its 
duel learer and judge, the inielugence, .and calls in 
other powers enJj .a. import int a/dr (o capture his 
suiTiage. Re<ason and tasie, two powers of the in- 
telligence, are rightly the supreme gods of the prose 
stylist, while to the poet they .are only tomor deit ts. 

Tlie put liege of the poet ri to go beyond aod 
discover that more intense illuminatio « of speech, that 
inspifcJ word and supreme inevitab« utterance, in 
which there meets the onilv of a divine rhythmic 
movement with a depth of tense and a power of in- 
fim*e suggestion welling up directly from thefounjain- 
headsofthe spirit within us Hemay not always or 
often find it. but to seek for jt is the Uiv oi b's 
utieranee, and when he can cat only find it, but cast 
into It some deeply revealed truth of the spine itself, 
he utters the rxnrtra. 

In all things that speech can express there»are two 
elements, the outward or msfrumental and the real or 
spiritual In thought, for instance, there is the in- ’ 
lelleciual idea, thai ivbich the intelligenee makes pte- 
ci<e and definite to us, and the snuhdea, that i*bi» 
exceeds the intellectual and brings ns into nearness or 
identity with the whole reality of the th ng expressed 
Equally 10 emotion, It IS not the mere emotion jiself 
the pivet seeks, but the soul of the emotion, that in it 
for the delight of which the sojI in us and the world 
desires or accepts emotional eiperience. So too with 
the jxietical sense of objects, the poet's attempt to em- 
brvdy in hts speech truth of life or truth of Nature. It 
IS this greater truth and its, delight and beauty for 
which he IS seeking, beauty which is truth and truth 
beauty and therefore a joy for ever, because it brings 
us the delight of the soul in the discovery of its own 
deeper rcalit es. 


The Future of the Jews 
Thejews have, for long, been a much 
mahgned and almost umversallj persecut- 
.ed race. Thc^* are ^notonous for their 
hoarding instiocts and they aw, perhaps, 
the only people who have no home land. 
In the course of a telHng article • in a 
recent number of the ladiaa Review 
Rev, Arthur R. Slater holds that “there 
is, without doubt, some basis for the 
theory that, had the Jews been treated 
with favour by the various peoples among 
whom they resided, there would have 
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little of that stronjr clannish feci- 
ing \%1iich IS so ^pronounced In fact, in 
Englaud, America. France, and other conn* 
tries here the shackles have been broken, 
tlie national feeling is certainly greatly 
weakened, and there is a growingten lency 
for the favoured ones to cast oB those 
distinctive features of their social and 
religious life ” 

We read further that 


The semi assimihl onisl and ais^ni >al oa st Jews 
have urged that ihe Jewish problem is csseatiallr 
religions not racial, m chiracler These Jews believe 
lhai the future lies not in iny scheme which seeks to 
bring bick the Nation IQ Palestine, but m a fusion 
with other nationalities as far as pnliiical life is con 
cerned, the religious and social customs alone serving 
to mvtk out the r distinctiveness 

The Jews ate one of the most clevrly d flTeientiated 
races in the v>nrld and their special celpous bel ef> 
have been potent factors in the conservation of the 
individual ty of the race 

Th* war has ushered the hope of better 
times for the Jews 

Their dsy of liberty and freedom from organised 
opjiresson from Govemments, is at hand Many 
caases hare contributed to thi< happy state of afTaits 
There IS the gradual increase ofthat sente of justice 
which IS a leaiure of the present age, despite so many 
facts which seem to bel e the statement there is alto 
the fact that the Jews pnet eall> m everv country 
have shown themselres ivillin„ to fight for ther 
a^pted lands 

Mr Balfour stated inmetmie ago that ihe Oovetn 
irsBl had every ivmpathy with the Zun si aspiraiont 
It now favours tie estiblshment in Paletnne of a 
national home for Jewish people, and will use its best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of tb s object 
01 course, It II understoad that such an object « 11 
net interfere or prejitdce the ret ..loos and social 
rights fit the roa Jewish communities m Palestine 

The rcfil facts concerning the Xiomst 
movement are thus set forth 

In the poluical sphere all that Zionism asks 
immediately IS autonomy for the Jewish popoUlion 
present and fiiture, of Patesiine, self government in 
domesfit in imernal matters, an extension of auto 
nomy which the Jewish colonies a1rea.*y enjov under 
the Turk sh regime, independence m millers of edn 
cation, of local government and religion Tbeieai. 
fourteen mill on Tews in ihe world, bat n „ „o, 
thought that anybut a small fract on ofibese w.ttbe 

desirous of taking up a new I fe m P>irc,._. V. 
bclevedthataboutamillion Jews ma« m'lgrale In'^ 
in a land so sparsely populated as Palest ne Such a 
number coutd be accommodated withmii mteiferine 
wthlhetightsofthe non-Jew, The Z, on sis do not 
"■« »*<^»d places^ 
ether Christian, Jew, or Mahamiradan but ifaeyseek 
rather a Muniry where they will be able »o develon 
without those resirjctons which have atwav, 
imposed on them in other countries It h erLm n" 
a spiritual movement, the creation of a spi,„p,i 


for the Jewish race -Ihey b’liere that the granting 
oTuho-ne in their ancient land will affard them on 
opportuistiy f >r a comp'eie exoressioa of the Jewish 


Fatigue of Brasses 

The Indinn avd Eastern Englaeer 
reports that a senes of expenmeats on the 
fatigue of brasses, occunng after the appli- 
cation of pulsating Of alternating stresses, 
W.13 described recently b*fore the Institute 
of Metals by Dr. B Farket Hatgli. , 

His objects were . 

(rj to ascertain the effects of mneiling, using 
sireases alternaimg between equal intensities of direct 
(mHnndpushi (j) to nscertam the relation between 
the Itnilmg range of stress required to produce 
fatigoe and the mm between the maxuniim and mini- 
mum stresses. (jt to study the pheooniena ofelonga 
tion under stresse. greater thak the fatigue limit but 
less than Ihe ultimate tensile strength of the material . 
and (4) to study the mflnence on the endurance of the 
metvis under alternating stress of corrosive agents m 
contact with them 


IJc Stated that the phenomena of fatigue 
in brasses are generally similar to those in 
mild steel, and shovked that the effects of 
corrosion and fatigue are mutually assoc? 
atert, fatigue being accelerated and occurr- 
ing under loner stresses when the condU 
^tioos tend to promote corrostnu ' 

Dr Parker Haigh is evK^ently following 
m the footsteps of our renowned physicist 
Sirjagadish Bo«e who demonstrated long 
ago the sensibility of metals ^ 


Unreasonable Reasonableness 

There is some refreshing plain speaking 
in no attide contributed to thefi^rfer/r 
yoornaJ of fAe Poona Sarrnjamk babba by 
Mrs. Annie Besant We nrcsent civmi 
extracts to our readers ,i ■. 

The opppnenii of Home Rule lay^^evi sifv« on 

Of iwl* " ■ ilin'ro” in the 

government ,, o rimr i Of *'■« 

sTtd pvss«nserforeigners''whocQmeff^ ■rresponsible 
esper ence at our exLn w ^ - >o'>ng. gam 

at our expense a, wnikers aT, nfi'n ^ r L * 

Obv nut ihvi ,ht„ ,1,,,.. \ "S' "“r freedom It i, 

to all nght reason aw-i*. ' I* Srivernment is opposed 
"I ■ to-lr, 
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country chooses to become or to remoin pattofit 
many Nationed Commonneahh, and then it noaM 
have only a share in the conjmoa»eaUh govemmeni, 
the other shares going to il e other Nuirns India 
should reject as unreasonable a share in her own 
government. India desites freelotOi and freedom ts 
incompatible with any foreign .Nation being a co» 
planner in her gorernnent treedom in shares is 
an uoressonable proposition, only acceptable to those 
whose freedom has been diugged by the op nm of 
habit 

Nest, we are asked to restrain our desre for 
Horae Rule within ‘reasonable limits'*^ Tlie_#easoo 
able limits of Home Rule IS the Horae itself House- 
hold arrangements are controlled by the household, 
the control is not shared with the neighbours Indit 
IS limited by her own borders, and those borders form 
the reasonable limits of her rule There are no others 
which can claim the sanction of reason, or be regarded 
as anything more than rtasoDable unreasons 

Next, we are icid that it is unreasonable lo claim 
Home Role unless we arc capable cf Home Defence 
AVc are ready to dispense with British soldiers a few 
years 1 ence when we lave pmttly lecovered from 
the unreadiness for «eirdefence due lo cur disarming 
bj Great Bniaio But it is prof mtidly unreasonable 
to taont us wnh the inespaciiy for self defence aeaied 
by Great Ilritaio, and incorapetenc) caused by her 
iegisbtion 

Oor very reasonable demand is ‘give us Heme 
Role and then yoo ean arm a free and contented 
Iffdia as the strongest bulwaikol the Empire." From 
the British point of view this is probably the strongest 
argument in farour of Home Rule For Britain is in 
deadly meed of man power and has exhausted her 
own resources 

Uoreoter, She would net rnsenibly m banding 
over to India her own government , for, the war has 
placed on India, a terrible burden of tax-ation, ard it 
would be wiser again from the British viewpoint to 
leave Indian haanciers (o grapple with the problem 
of raising taxes «1 ere there is no taxable marvin 
, U IS unreasonable to ask ua to wait f r freedom 
* untiUihe Bniisb, edncaie us, seeing how btiie 
way we have made in educaton under iheir rule 
compared with other nation*. The Philip nos when 
they received their Magna CharU, bad only a percent 
age of 4 4 educated Lngl sh electors are stdi pe>mHl 
ed lo sign by their ‘mark" Our raiyals, though so 
illiterate, are quite capable of cfaoosihg their members, 
for, poluica] and literate capacity are not contcrmin' 
ous To say ‘‘we hate not edneated you in 150 years, 
but we hope you will kindly wan our leisure for a few 
centuries more" is dec dedly reasonable unreason 
We are determined to hive Home Rul* and » II 
not cease agnation until we get it Oo^y by agitaPon 
have we reached our present position ami brought 
Home Rule within the sphere of practical politics 
Only by agnation shall we gam it "Agiiale.agKate, 
agitate,*' said Dadabhai Naoroj . A Nation m bondage 
that IS so unreasonable as not to agitate would be 
unwoiiby of freedom, would be a nation of cattle not 
o( human beings Only liberty befits a Nation of men 

The Bengal Painters 
It has not been given to all uud sundry 
to understand and appreaate *art For 


only he who is imbued with the artistic 
lemperameut can do so Mr James H. 
Cousins ts a man of imagination and 
culture and n poet of no mean order, and 
as such, Ins impressions of tbc exhibition 
by the Indian hoctety of Oriental Art in* 
Calcutta, during Congress week, as pub- 
lish'd in A’eir /nd/a, arc deserving of care- 
ful-consideration. • 

Speaking of the satirical cartoons of 
Gaj^ncndranatli Tagore'* some of which 
were reproduced in the A/oderri /?et /en , 
and Chancbal Kumar Barer]! which were 
a quite new and prominent feature of the 
last exhibition, Mr. Cousins sa>s : 

Mr Tagett’s caricatures are studies Pof of per 
sonaliiics but of excesses or defects in qualities e\ 
pressed through the symbolirm of human action TI e 
method of the artist seems to fall into three phases 
Where the svtiie arises out of eircun. stances, rather 
than out ofcharaeler, the figures are purely human 
Where the same has to be brutal, and touches 
delinquencies of individual and social character, (be 
figures are pot personal , they become types and 
symbols 

Mr Tagore's satires find excellent companionsinp 
m a set cf carioens byChanehal Kumar Baneiy , a 
yotmg artist who appears to h-tve come to hisown, 
wnh I lie or do apprenticeship, m a full equipmeot 
of vision and skill, though wnh gaps betivea the 

S resent and his uiiuosl aitainiTient sufSetent 10 imest 
IS lutttte with gteat interest The yoiiog lutise is 
more naive, moie ‘funny' than tie master. The 
method of both is cleaily differentiated intbeitm. 
dividual treatment of the same subject. 

Mr Danetji i$*aii artist from whom much may 
be expected Hf is not simply a caricxtarist he is 
an artist m cancature He has fun He has a deep 
medicinal eainesiress Ur Binerji has also 
tenderness 

They 'themselves are ali\e, and lose 1 fe Hence 
they do not enter Ifes dirk places merely as tem- 
peramental or professioml fault finders They tike 
with them the deep compassion of ti e sense of unity 
which IS India’* contributon to the Ihou&ht of the 
woild Lite Wordsworth's chjid, they trail clouds of. 
glory with them across the twilit.ht of human 
degradation They see the something that is the 
soul of att mvvhat are supeificially the most laartisiii. 
circumstances. They repeat mutatu mutindis, 
the words of the Hebrew Psalmist “Iflmakemy 
bed in Hell, behold lliou art there Because of 
this, they findrsometbmg of sweetness Ml the heart of 
bitterness Th^r aitislic,“cru«hy’ 1* not that of 
the pel lical lampconer who sees only through the eye 
of partisanship, but the efhcacioQs cruelty of Hamlet 
tilth kindness {sofieniri, its hind They attack 
ugliness beautifully, 'and in contrast with that 
element of beauty, ugliness cootempUtes not only 
Its own character but the way of esci^ from it. 

The essence ol tbc pictures is thus set 
forth : _ 

If l were asked lo sum up in a word the quality 
of the work cf these paiillet' I think I sKoJd say 
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/fli-Z/w/, bearing in ni nd John Sluatt Mill's deliait on tiitli (.liitct and none They commune with them- 
of poetry as that jvlnch one overhears, m colrul setees end lhise win have the eye to see along with 
null elo<luen;e thit is intended to h* lieatd and llial them find entrance to a world of enirandng spintoil 
reiju res an ajd ence 1 he$e pictures do not invite beauty 
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Humanity and Russia. 

Lancelot Lawton Qontributes a tery 
thoughtful and interesting article to the 
rortmglitly Review under the ahoTC head- 
ing, in which he points out that the 
Russians claim that they hare deveiopetl 
as a people along hne’i entirely diffe-cnt 
from those which haie marked the trend 
of European movement, and that this 
Russian point of view must he kept in 
sight in order to understand the true spirit 
of Russia and to appreciate the true mean 
tug of her revolution Whatever the form 
of government may he, the brotherhood of 
all niankiad is the essential spirit of 
Russia* 

Kusiia wonts no doubt to burrow th« snod fru ii 
ot )V (Stern icienee on I iU« will Uu so with dserro 
inAt, end with tbS utinuit gratito* She tee* At 
well at ouriclver the edvanetsei ot good ro«<Js and 
samtatien To «teap< frooi ili< tnomaly of auto 
.... ^rrow A form of govern 


erney the ii 

ment from the Wiit and thu 
molt advanced lorm known to the \Wtl-a R^ni, 
lietii form More llinn tin* the West cannot cite ber 
at to lake If tUt 
liable then the will be 
.bich It so precious for the world 

tynTpnlhiet jti* nearer to iheideaM raaokiVd 
- '■•her race WbatRnss.aoffert 
Clous and vital than all the 
IS ntiicli Lurop* bat niven t,, 

...f of -...niM -■ - 

The Ru«ian people have early shown n passionate, 
y human enthusiasm for .berly euch a.baawt" 

-ii 

'IS Tsv,; 

ht Itself awkwardly in with the twisted roliojrt erf 
dry hearted lawyers and the vaeoe Bad .ncomoi? 
beusible formulas of technKal belief* and reli»inn • 
Bccommo latiog themselves -adroHle lo 
power JU1V esist nt the luoiiicnt i in u I 

seemed, the Uuss.aos, with iplendiJ 
passed otcr all wesUra uotious vflibertr 

The difference beUveea the Enghsh anfi 


tdeale, as we have seen, we share with Rnisia, 
bnt oar places in regard ti> these idealt are widely 
diflerent . Kaisia it ahead, we Iig far behind Tbit it 
(lie timpfe truth Because ofit, Russia teettis more 
clearly than we tee her She uoderslands as Initinc* 
tieely because her people have come nearec to the 
idea of brotherhood than any other people in the 
world, because, as Dostoeriky rightly taid, the des 
liny of a Russian is pan European and universal, and 
that to become a true Rneeian a Russian fully, meant 
only to become the brother of all meo— to become, if 
you will, a univers*! man The soul of RDiiia, then, 
le the tool of humtnity Ut us listen to tbe (esti 
mooy of Tolstoy t)D this point. 'Trom tbe cnrlleat 
timet MU now, he wrote, ’ the Christian understandk 
.ogotlife ha# ranoifetlrd, sad itill insnifeitt, ittelf 
among tbe Rustinn people lo most vsnoni traits 
pecotiar to lliem slooe It tbow* itself in Ibeir 
acknowledgment of tbe brotbrrhood and eqnalitr of 
ell meo of whatever race or nalionstity , In their 

complete religious tolerotion. m their not eoBiIem- 
** unfortunate; 
............. nnothet'i forgiveness 

* thehahilaalni 


More than this she doen 
forced to do so, at leemi i... ^ lueni 
ml of losing her soul that soul, let 

" |^that_ univervai 

than Is (he toul of any other r: 


their custom of begging oi.. 

ibthahilaaloseofa, 

fromof the word forgive when taking leave of any. 
body , to (he habit not merely ofehaniy towards, ' 
but eveoof respect for beggars which is comraor; 
among the people , in the perfect readioeti (some 
(imncpawly shown) for self saenfire fOr anything be 
lierH lo bvrthgion, (ruth which wat.howS aod.l% 

v«ll‘b^“thos^who''h “ ‘'“/k" t" <lc»lh. and 

^ who bury themselves alive *’ • I 

To the keeping of the State we conGdc our indivl 

SmooVu- a^d nil of justice aud conduce 

wen Wrel ““f '’nveniions, ,BBd 

ofthe«l«cl.ne»oInit.ngth'^"P"**V A 

themnUKude Thus with o?wW i 

IhepliRhtDf ihc -f of 

we brlKve at to L* the tr,?. “^i ‘hat 

.ouodmg phrase pub « 'la7 oP 

I-'." 

d«tnot thioklinperiAlJv- 

be feels a. 

that be hvV'no n«d‘"J”* i*] 


re be to declare hlm^ 
letbing (if the apirit 
indiTiduality', and 
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village to find cxpressioo' for It Ois att tad* towards 
life IS peacefol and doTO'Stic, whereas oars is toterfer 
lag aad aggressive He has, la short kept hioiself 
apart from the State but not from fais fellonmen, 
vrbereas the exhct contrary is the case with ns 
Heoce he IS dot patriot! m the sense that we tinder 
stand patriotism > he is for humanity, not for 
nationality , and this humanity he bads \Th(.rever 
he may happen to be himself 

Speaking about the Russian Ketolution 
the writer says quite correctly 

We may call these ardent Rassian relormers of 
the world extremists and say that they are inexp*ri 
enced But so impertinent a pose will onlysbaioe 
lessly reveal our own sorry ineptitude We are apt 
toliejealons and peevish because we are weary of 
the faUlity of onr respectable politics and are afraid 
of being liarnaa lest we should be forced to nob'dd 
lint the Russians know b tier than we the trnc way 
of I fs and as this trae way of 1 fe has eateretl their 
very soot they are not likely to be stayed in their 
good work by the pompons and envions croakings of 
the politically overfed Westerner His knowledge of 
what the world needs has b*eR gamed out of the 
infinite depths of hts own safiering He has too 
much loving reallxatioo in bis heart to find room for 
sentimental illusions His mood is a drastic one in 
face of wrong But it is none the less butaao. and 
if not whollr jost, at least sincere It is Rassiao and 
elemental 


The follow iog IS fiom the Sew States 
mia on 

T 1 The Heroism of Youth „ 

\oei g‘;oung(oi’ever art tHoa now 
\oaager than \Outli Do peasants bnag 
Tbeir pions posies breathe a vow 
feside th<r cross or humbly sing 
- Tbeit Ave ’ Doth it upward soar 
To where thy radiant soul abides 
Above the rush the strain the roar 
Over the peaks beyond the tides 
Safe lo some star that shines intent 
And blossoms in the Armament ’ ** 

Sounds there a song bes de thy grave ’ 

Ah ’ may itreach thy sp rit dear, . 

1 The soul of mniic. Whatitgaie * 

' The giving bind ngspherc to sphere 
Ktd if the treble ubditumed of boy 
Orgirl shall find thy lonelr cross 
{ Back may It bring thf cfai dliuods joy 
With all thy gain and all our loss 
For somehow somewhere far oa high 
It tanlstbegainso well to die. 

Among tbemasterpieces of Gree^brtls thastatbe 
of a yoothjhaling the tnom I]e stands witb 
extended arms appealing to the aunnse which images 
the golden daw n of lus own being Re seems immortat 
ID his grace and strength and power And inseowbir 
be relateaht aself to all dawns that ever have beeo 
on sea or land, in mind or mood— to the first begio* 
ning of promise when there b* light moved 

upon the face of the waters This is uo fa gh Rown 
emblem of our eager bos hood that sped from Svbool 
ordeSter farm or -university to the greatest add 
sharpest ordeal known to min. It rn^^d half con 


scions wholly believiirg wholly faithful It went 
noder aoconscribing fist butby insttnct and fealtyn* 
nod spoftsmansh p It left all to follow the 
Come as the wrestler Charles exclaims in As yon 
like it’ where is this young gallant that is' so 
desirous to be with his mother earth ^ ' The 
answer is ' everywhere — duke s son cook s son 
in a common brotherhood 

In spite of all the horror, cruelty and 
dcsolatioa of the war and the untold 
misery which it has eatailed we caanot 
lose sight of the aboTc which is its crow 
mng glory. 


Tennygon Twenty-five Years After 
IS the title of an article contributed to 
the Spectator by F J C Hearnshaw in 
which he tnes to answer, first, what 
were the qualities which pave Tcnaysoti 
his UQcontested pre emioence dunng 
his -lifetime, secondly, why his works fell 
into cosiderable neglect and disrepute 
after his decease , thirdly, whether— as 
^was the case with Byron, whose fate was 
very similar to his own— there is likely 
to be a Tenaysonian revival m the 
future 


Tbcftcsiver to the first qaestien is noV hard to 
find Tceorsonoaed bis sscendeney in part to the 
cxijoisite music of bis verse id part to the reptesen 
tative character efb s thought in part to the seoNbi 
lity of his emotion Therehave beeo f*w more 
Kctesasters of Begl sh prosody few who<ed ction is 
more onfailmgly telicitous, few whose standard of 
technical excellence js so high One starches bis work 
•“ ra'ofof a false quantity or a defective assonance 
and the only imperfect rhyme that occurs to the 
memory pf the present writer is the hundred in 
*he* Charge of the Light Brigade * whi h is unequally 
yoked with blundered^ 'thundered, sundered,’ 
and wondered As a writer of blank verse none 
save MHtoo only can compare with him 

But spleudor of phraseology alone would not have 
given TcBuysoa hfs primacy It was the content of 
his poems ay well ns their form that appealed to f 
the cultivated public. Tennyson more than anv other 
writer of b s day interpreted the \ ctonan age to ot 
selt It was” >80 age of tapid change aud palpabK ’ 
transition Political revDlatiOa* social npbeavdls 
moral rebellion* intellectual in«nrtcctions religious 
revolts were transforming the old aud stable world 
into a chaos whence a new order 6ouId not bv tnanv 
anxious watchers, be seen lo emerge Tennyson was 
keenly sens tivc to the tnovenients bf the time He 
took an absorb d interest in current politics , he sym 
pathized with social reform , be. kept in close tonch 
with the new s epce and ju particular, se z-d with 
qnick comprehension and eager Welcome the novel 
and (at first app-arauceldisqniet ng doctrine ofeviw 
Intion* bewas profoundly relgons and berecog 
oiz-d the uecessit' both for himself and for his geee 
ration ofreconcilioi, if possible the nev, kDowlfj2e 
with the old faith i ^ 

It was because be lelt so acutely the>erplexiUcs --f, , 
the age and b-eanse he wrestl-d with them 
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Bad reiatred them hopeful]; that he made to strong 
aiysppeal to the coosecratiTC culture of hu genera 

There can be no doubt that at the ti ue oF h t death 
be had lost touch with ibe*world la an age become 
wholly democratic he remaiotd lOTiocibly eristocra 
tic AmoBgapeopl rapidly dri/iiag totrardaSonnl 
ism be cluDg to the principles of ciid \ictQtian lad 
Tidnaliscu Fromtleoew eoamopobtatusm he held 
aloof firm la bli patriotism and bis ininlarltT Etco 
the pbdosophlt and rtlig oua cod6i t id w bicb lie bad 
played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
away from tbe fields wilb which he was famil ar and 
was be og csrtitd into regions unreal zed by his ima 
gination The battle against materialism and agnos 
ticism m which he had val antlj fought bad been 
won $ the new straggle for which weapons were not 
fitted was being yarned on the unfamiliar grounds of 
pseudospiritual sm luperitition charlatan sn> and 
religious impostnre 


Iinally, the writer admits that it is 
iQiprobabU that he will ever be restored to 
that place ofeminence which he held in his 
lifctiiue But it IS certain, he sa^s, that bis 
cult will be revived and that his essential 
greatflcss will receive eoduriogrecognitioa 
He will snrTive first as a permanent memorial of 
the age whose dominant intelleccnal and moral 
cbaracteristicB he so perfccily depicted . secondly, as 
the writer of lorae of the most exquisite lyiics in -tbe 
langoage and finally and pre eminently for bis rcli 
gioos quality He stood forth before all others as 
the champion and exponent of the resolute and un< 
changing will (o bel ere He felt the necessity, 
old as buDiaoity oflaith in a deity' With whom man 
can hold communion He felt the need old ns death 
of hope of a spirit world where nothing loving br 
bvloxed IS lost. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

B\ RhBlNDRhNATll TACORE 


’ BimalVs Stor\ 

I \\0\DER what could have happened 
f'o my sense of decorum The fact is I 
had no time to thiok about myself, my 
days and nights passed in 't whirl which 
earned me nlon;; with it, and left no gap 
for hesitation or dehcaer to enter 

“Ah'!, brother mine ' ' said nyr second 
lister in law to my hushaud, one day, in 
iny presence "Up to now the women of 
this house have been kept weeping Now 
for the men’s turn* ^\e must sec that 
they do not tniss it” — “tthat say you 
Junior Rnni ’ Armed ns jou are for tbe 
Imy, hurl your shafts straight at tbeir 
breasts ’’ NSith whiJi her keen cjcscan-b 
tngly looked me up and down. 

Not one of the colours into whicli my 
toilet, my drcs«, my manners ray speech 
daa' dibssomeu’our", iiaa’escapea'ra} sister 
inlaw 1 am ashamed to tell of it tu^ay. 
but then I felt no shame, for something 
w^ithin me was at work of which Iwjs 
not even con«cious 1 u«cd to overdress, I 
admit,— but more like an nutomaton, with 
no particular design 1 doubtless knew 
which eflort of mine proi-ed spcciallv pleas 
lOg tobandip Oahu, but that rc<iQirtd no 
intuitiqo, for he would di«cuss it oihdIv 
before nil of them 


One day he said to iny hu«band "Do ^ 
you know, Nikhil, when 1 first saw our 
Queen Bee sitting there so demurely in her 
gold bordered snri her eyes gariac inquir 
mgly into space like «tars which had lost 
their way— as if, standing on the edge of 
some darkness she had been for ages look, 
ing out like that for something unknown 
—I lelt all a tremble ' It seemed tome 
that the gold border of her san was her 
inner fire llammg out and twimng round 
about her That is lUSt the flame w e want, 
—visible fire ' ’ — "Look here, Queen Bee J 
You really must do us the favour of dress 
log once more as a living flame ” 

Had tbe Creator created ale afresh, I 
woodcred? Did Me want to make up for 
having neglected me so long’ She who 
was plain became beautiful She who had 
been of no account felt m het*KlfjtIir 
dour of all Bengal, toi bandip Babu was 
not a mere mdividuol , m him was the con- 
flocnce of the millions of minds of the coun- 
try wlieu he called me Queen Bee of tbe 
hive, I was acclaimed with a choruS of 
pra^by all our patriot workers After 
that neither the silent eonterapt of my 
elder, nor the loud jests of my youhger 
sister IB law could touch me anj lon^r 
M\ rclatious with all niy world underwent 
a change • , 
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Sintlip Babu made it dear how the 
whole country was in need of me t 
met with no difficulty in believing that at 
the time for I felt endowed with every 
power —something unknown before some 
thing from beyond some divine energy 
seemed to have streamed into me I had 
no time or room then for any misgiving* 
as to the nature ol tins new force which 
possessed me It w is mine and yet not oC 
me— outside tnysell, h*longmg to the 
whole country It was a tidal flood for 
which the village pool could not beheld 
responsible 

Sandip Babu would consult me about 
every little thing touching the Cause At 
first I felt very awkward and would hang 
back but that soon wore off Whatever 
I suggested seemwl to astonish Sandip 
Babu He would go into raptures Men 
can only think Vou women have a way 
of understanding without having to think 
Woman was a happy thought of theCreat 
or man He hail to hammer into 
shape 

I gradually came to be convinced 
«that at the bottom of whatever w as taking 
place in the country was Sandip Babu 
nnd behind Sandip Babu the plain com 
mon sense of a woman The glory of a 
big responsibility filled my being 

Mt husband had no place in our coun 
sels Sandip Babu treated him ns a little 
brother, of whom personally one may 
be «ry fonl and yet have no use for his 
business advice He would tenderiy and 
smilingly talk about my husband s child 
like innocence in these matters Ins curious 
ly perverted judgment — touches of quaint 
' ness which only made him all the more 
lovable It was this very affection wliichlcd 
Sandip Babu to forbear from troubling my 
husband with the burden of the country 

Nature has many an anodyne in her 
pharmacy which she secretly administers 
when vital relations nrc being insidiously 
severed so that none raov know of the 
operation till at last one awakes to find 
that a great reparation has been aceom 
phshed When the kniff was bury .with 
mvlifcs most intimate tie mv nmd was 
so liemused wnh fumes of intoxicating gar 
that I was notm the lease aware of what 
a cruel thing was happening 
St\Dn* s Storv 
• ^( 1 ) 

I can «ec that something* haV gone 


wrong I got an inkling ot it the other 
day 

Nikhil s sitting room had become a kind 
of half way house between the inner and 
outer apartments ever since my arrival 
I had access to it from the outside, 
It was not barred to Bimal from the inside 
If we had only gone slow and made use 
ofonr privileges with some restraint we 
might not have '’alien foul of other people 
But we went ahead ao vigorouslv we 
couU not keep ulterior considerations 
in mind 

Whenever Bee comes into Nikhil s room 
I somehow get to know of it from mine 
There are the tinkle of baUgles and other 
little sonnds the door is perhaps shut 
with a shade of unnecessary vehemence 
the book case leaves are a tnfle stiff and 
creak if lerked open When lenter I find Bee 
with her back to tbc door ever so busa 
selecting a book from the shelves Apd^is 
I offer to issist l\^!r in this difficult task 
she starts and protests and then, we 
naturally get on to other topics 

The other day on an inauspicious 
Thursday afternoon 1 sallied forth from 
my room at the call of these same «onnds 
There was a man oo guard m the passage 
1 walked on without so much ns glancing 
at him but as I approached the doof^he 
put himself m my way saying Not that 
way Sir 

Not that w ay ’ W hr ’ 

Tlie Kani Mother is there 
Oh very well Tell your Rani Mother 
that Sandip Babu wants to see her 

That cannot be Sir It is against 
orders 

1 felt highly indignant I order you * 

I sa d m a raisetl voice. Go nnd an 
nounce me 

The fellow was somewhat taken aback 
at my attitude In the meantime I had 
neared the door I was on the point of 
reaching it, when he hied after meund took 
roe by the arm aaying No Sir you 
must not 

Whftc! To b* touched by a flunkey f I 
snatched aw ay my arm nnd landed him a 
soun ling slap At this mom-nt Bee came 
out of the room to find the man about *o 
insult me 

I shall never forget the picture of her 
w rath { That Bee is beautiful is a discovery 
of mine Most of onr people would see 
nothing in her Her tall slim figure these'* 
boors would call lanky But it 
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this hthesomeness of hers thnt I fidmire — 
like nn up lenping fountain ol life Her 
complexion is dark, but it is the steely 
darkness of a sw ord bKdc — keen and 
tfintillating “Be off Nankn I ' She 
commanded, as she stood on the sill point- 
ing with her finger 

Do not b* angry with him,” sud 1 
‘ It it is against orders, it is I who should 
retire ’ 

Bee’s voice was still trembling ns she 
replied ‘ You must not go Come in ’ 

It was not a request, but again a 
command I Hollowed her in and taking n 
chair fanned myself with a fan which was 
on the table Bee scribbled something 
with a pencil on a [sheet of paper and 
summoning a servant handed it to him 
saying ‘ Take this to the Maharaja 
“Forgive me I resumed 1 was un 
able to control myself nnd hit that man 
oLyours ’’ 

You served him right, ’ said Bee 
\ Bat it w as not the poor fellow s fanlt 
after all ,He was only obeying orders 
Here Nikhil came in, and as be did so 1 
left my seat with a rapid movement and 
went aud stood nett the window with my 
back to the room 

Nanku the guard bis insulted Sindip 
Dc^ou ’ said Bee to Nikhil 

Nikhil seemed to be «o genumely sur 
prised that I bad to turn round and stare 
at him ^o man can successfully he to his 
wife, I thought,— of course^ if ^sbe be the 
right kind of woman 

He insolently stood In the wav when 
Sandip Babu was coming in here conti 
nued Bee ' He said he had orders 
“Whose orders 7 asked Nikhil 
How am I to know ? ’ cxcla'imcd Bee 
impatiently, hereves brimming over with 
mortification 

Nikbil sent lor the man nnd questioned 
him ‘It was net myfanlt' Nanku 
repeated sullenly ' I had my orders ’ 

‘ Who gave you the order 7 ’ 
llie second Ram Mother' 

We were all silent for a while After the 
mm had left, Bee said ' We must get nd 
of Nanku ’ 

Nikhil remained silent I could see that 
his sense of justice would not nllow this 
There was no end to his qnnlms I But this 
time he was up against aj tough problem 
She was not the Jwoman to take things 
lying down Shejw mild have ,to getj even 
with her sister in law by punishing this 


fellow And as Ntkliil rcmainetl silent, her 
eyes flashed fire She knew not howto 
poor her scorn upon her husband’s feeblcj 
ness of spirit Nikhil left the room after n 
while without nnotlier word 

The next day Nanku was not to be seen 
On inquiry ( learnt that he had been sent 
off to some other part of the estates, and 
that his emoluments had not suffered by 
such transfer 

I could catch glimpses of the ravages 
of the storm which was raging over 
this iKhinl the scenes All 1 can say is 
Nikhil IS the very deuce of a fellow,— quite 
unique * - 

The upshot of the whole thing was, 
that after this Bee began to send for me 
to the sitting room, for a chat, without 
any contnvance, or pretence of its being 
an accident Thus from hart suggestion 
we came to broad hint, the implied came 
to lie expressed The daughter m law of 
a Rajah’s house lives m a stariw region 
to remote from the ordinary outsider that 
there is not even a regular road forhts 
approach What a tnumphal progress of 
Truth W 08 this which gradually bilt 
persistently thrnst n«ide veil after veil of 
obscuring enstom till at length Nature it 
self was laid bare ' 

Truth > Of course it was the truth* 
The Attraction of man and woman for 
each other is a fundamental reality The 
whole world of matter, beginning from 
the speck of dnst upwards is ranged on 
its side And yet men would keep it 
hidden nway from sight behind a tissue 
of words and tame it forhonsehold nse 
with their commandments I But when 
reality awakes at the call of the real and 
brushes aw ay all these wordy cobwebs to 
take Its rightful place, can any se* of 
forms or beliefs bar its way ’ What wailing 
nnd railing and upbraiding is then set tip 
But can one fight a storm with only 
words ’ The storm does not talk back 
but only shakes one up for it is reality 

I om enjoying the sight of this truth 
gradually revealing itself What bashful 
ness what tremblings, what hesitations I 
Mlthout these, reality would indeed have 
been dry and tasteless 1 And it? decep. 
tions— not 6nlj of others but of self— 
not these the weapons forced npon 
the Real by its enemi»s, who strive to ^ 
deerv it as coarse ? * 

How clear It nil IS fo me* The curtain 
naps, and through it I can seeMie prepa* 
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rations for the catastrophe. That little 
red ribbon which peeps th_rou_£»h the 
luxuriant masses of fiuGy hair, is it not 
the lurid herald of the seasonal Nor'- 
wester, with its flush of secret longing > Do 
I not feel the warmth of each turn of the 
sari, each suggestion of the bodice, of 
which even the wearer herself may not 
have been fully conscious ? ' 

I am franhly realistic. lam immensely 
pleased to see naked reality coming out 
at last from its prison of idealism into 
the light. What I desire I needs must 
have very near to me, in the flesh, to hold 
fast in my grip. What if other things, 
that stand in the way, go to rack and niin^ 
That is but part of the joy of it, — of this 
orpy of reality. After that, come good or 
evil, happiness or misery, life or death, 
they are as nothing, nothing I 

My poor little Queen Bee is living in a 
dream, she knows not which way she is 
treading. It would not be safe to awaken 
her before' time. It is best for me to 
pretend to be equally unconscious. The 
other day, at dinner, she was gazing at 
ne in a curious sort of way, little realising 
what such glances mean I As my eyes roet 
hers, she tnrned away with a sudden flush. 
“Yon are surprised at my appetite,” I re- 
marked. ”1 can hide almost everything, 
except that I am greedy! Anyhow, why 
trouble fo blush for me, since I am shame- 
less ?” 

This only made her colour more furious- 
ly as she stammered : “No, no, 1 was 
only ...” 

“I know,” I interrupted. “Women have 
a weakness for greedv men, for it is this 
greed of ours which gives them the 
upperhnnd. The indulgence which I have 
always received at their hands'has made 
me all the more shameless. I do not mind 
your watching the good things disappear, 
not one hit. I mean to enjoy everyone of 
them.” _ 

The other day I was reading no English 
book in which sex attraction was treated 
in an audaciously realistic manner. I had 
left it lying in the sitting room. As I went 
there, the next afternoon, for something 
or other, I found Bee seated with this book 
in her hand. When she heard my footsteps 
she hurriedly put it down and plac^ 
another hook over it, — a volume of Long- 
fellow’s poems. 

“I have never beerw able to make out,” 

I began, “why ladles are so shy aboot 

33 ^ 4-9 


being caught reading poetry. We men— 
lawyers, mechanics or what not — may 
well feel ashamed. If we must read poetry, 
it should be at dead of night, within closra 
doors. But you women are so akin to- 
poesy. The Creator Himself is a lyric poet, 
and Jayadeva must have practised the 
divine art seated at His feet.” 

Bee made no reply, but only* blushed 
uncomfortably. She made as if she would 
leave the room, 'whereupon I protested : 
“Mo, no, pray read on. I will just take a 
book I left liere, and run away.” With 
which I took up my book from the table. 
“Lucky you did not think of glancing over 
its pages.” I continued, "or you would 
have wanted to chastise me.” 

“Indeed ! Why ?” asked Bee. 

“Because it is not poetry,” said I. “Only 
blunt things, bluntly put, without any 
finicking Diceness. 1 wish Nikhil would 
read it.” 

Bee frowned a little as she murmured : 
"What makes you wish that ?” * , 

“He is a man, you see, one of us. Aly 
only quarrel with him is that be delights 
10 a misty vision of this world. Have 
oo not observed how this trait of 
IS makes bim look on Sivadesbi as if it 
was a poem of Longiellow’s, of which the 
metre must be kept correct at every step*? 
We with the clubs oL our prose are the 
metre-breakers.” 

“What has your book to do with 
Sivadesbi ?” 

“You would know if you only read it. 
Ntkhtl wants to go by made-up maxims, 
to Swadeshi as in everything else, so he 
knocks up against human nature at every 
turn, ana then falls to abusing it. He never, 
w'lll realise that human nature was created * 
long before phrases were, and will survive 
them too.” 

Bee was silent for a while -and then 
gravely said : “Is It not a part of human 
nature to try and rise superior to itself ?" 

“These are not your own worfs, O 
Rani,” I chuckled to myself. “Yon have 
learnt them of Mikhil. You are a healthy 
human being, bursting with full-blood^ 
life. The light of reality has fir«l every fibre 
of yourjixmg. Do you think that the mys- 
tic net of words which these people have 
woven round you can bold you long ?” 

"The weak are in the majority,” I said 
aloud. “They are''coatiaually poisoning 
the cars of men by repeating these shib- 
boleths. U is they, to whom nature has 
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denied strength who thus try to enfeeble 
the character of others 

We women are weak replied Bee 
So 1 suppose we must join in this con 
. spiracy of the weak 

Women weak' laughed I Men be 
laud you as delicate and fragile so as to 
delude you into seeming weak U is 
women‘ who are strong Men make a 
great outward show of bravery but as 
you see they are miserable creaiurts at 
heart T1 ey have en'ilavel tl emselves 
with their own religious maxims and 
with their own fire and of tleirownlorg 
ing have they made golden chains ol 
women to bind, themselves with n and 
without the snares of their own contm < 
ing are their greatest gods But as for 
women you have’' desired reality with 
body and soul given birth to real ty nour 
ished reality 

Bee V as well read for a woman and 
would not readily give m to mr argu 
jnents If that were true she objected 
men would not have found women at 
tractive 

Women realise that daoger 1 replied 
They know that men lore delusions so 
they give them full measure by borrowiog 
their own phrases They know that man 
<'tbe drunkard values intosicatiou more 
than food and «o they try to pass them 
selves of! as an intoxication Asa matter 
of fact taut for the sake of mao worn n 
has no need for any make tael eve 

Whv then are you troubling to destroy 
the illusion ^ 

‘For freedom I want the country to 
be free 1 want human relations to be free 

( 2 ) 

I was aware that it is unsafe to sudden 
ly awaken a sleep walker But I am so 
impetuo is by nature a halting ga t does 
notsutmc I knew I was over bold that 
day I knew that the first shock of such 
ideas IS apt to be a bit too much But 
with women it is boldness which wins 

Jo«t as we were about to warm up who 
should walk in but Nikhil s old tutor 
Chandranalh Rabu The world would 
have been not half a bad place to lire in 
butf r these schoolmasters who make one 
want to quit it in d «gust The Nikhil 
type of personwants to keep it always a 
school That personified school of his 
turned up that afternoon at the psycholo 
gicat moment We all remain schoolboys 


in some corner of our hearts and I creni 
felt a bit puIKd up As for poor Bee, she 
at once took up the goody goody pose of 
the top-girl of the class —ready to face her 
examination borne people are so hke 
eternal pointsmen hmg in wait by the 
roadside to shift one s tram of thought 
from one line to another * 

Chan Iranath B ibu haJ no sooner come 
III than he cast abo it fir sime excuse to 
retite mumbling I b g rour pardon 

Before h'* could finisli Bee went up 
to him and made a profound obeisance 
saying Pray do not leave us Sir Will 
you not take a seat ^ She looked like a 
I drowning person clntclnng at him for sup 
port —the coward ’ 

Chandrannth Babu liegan to talk about 
Swadeshi I thought 1 woull let him 
chiticf on all by himself without at 
tempting any rejoinder There is nothing 
like letting an old man talk himself out 
It makes him feel he IS winding the world 
up— forgetting how far away the real 
world IS from his wagging tongue 1 was 
m point of fact silent for a considerable 
time But even Sandips worst enemies 
would net accuse him of patience When 
Chandranath Babu went on to say * It 
we expect to gather fruit where we hate 
not sow n seed tlien all I can say is 
i had to interrupt him 

Who w ants fruit ^ I cried 
What IS it then that you do want ? 
asked Chandranath I ahu tsken aback 
Thorns' I exclaimed which cost 
nothing to plant 

Ihornsdo not obstruct otl ers oily 
They have a way of hurting ones own 
leet 

That is good for a copy hook 1 J 
retorted But the ih ng that is burnt ig 
withmusis the important thing n iw-a 
days Suffice it for tl e present if our thorns 
attack otl ers feet rhere will be time 
enough to repent when they rrek our 
own But why be eo frightened of that ? 
When It IS time to die, it Will 1 e time 
eqoughlogetcold Whilewe arc on fire 
let ns Reetl e and boil 

Chandranalh B ibu smiled Boil by all 
mean* he said But do not mistake it 
tor work or bravery Nations which have 
got on in the world have doi e so by action 
not ebullition Those who ha\e always 
I*'" '*1 dread of work when they wake 
with a start to their destitution they look 
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to Bbortcuts and scamping for*thcir deli 
verance.” 

1 was girding up tny loins lodeln era 
crushing reply when Nikbil came back 
Cbandrunath Babu rose and looking to 
wards Bee said. “Let irc go non, mj 
little mother, I lm\e some work to attend 
to ’* 

As he left I showed Nikhil the book 
m my hand “1 w.is tiling Queen Bee 
about this book," I «aid 

Ninety nine per cent of people ln\e to be 
deluded with he«, but itis easier todclade 
this pupil of the schoolmaster with the 
truth He is best chtated if allowed to 
cheat hini«elf Somphning with him the 
best course was to lij mv cards on the’ 
table 

Nikhil rrad the title on the totcr, but 
said nothing* "These wnttr®, ' I conti 
iiucd, “are busy with their brooms swe^p 
ingaviay thedust of epithets with winch 
men hate cot eretl up this w orld ofour« to 
bring out the underiMng realities So as 1 
was snying, I wish ^ou would read it ’ 

“I hatre rend it," said Nikhil 
♦ "Well, what do y on say 
"It IS nil very well for those who really 
core to think, but poison for those who 
shirk thought " 

"W’hat 00 you mean 

"W'hy, is It not well if those who 
preach eqii il rights of property be not 
thieves ’ Tor if tliev are. do thev not he 
when they talk thus’ When$elfi«li desire 
IS m the asundniit, this kind ol hook is not 
Tightly tuuUr''tood " 

•Desire," 1 repluil,"is the lamppost 
winch guides us To call it untrue isas 
hoiielrss ns cspectiiig to see belter by up 
rooting the eyes ” 

1 wonted Bee to join in our discusstuii 
But bht had not end a won! up to now 
Could 1 h i\t gueii her too rude shock, so 
nil to leave her nssailed w itli doubts and 
m ikt her want to Irnrn her les«on afresh 
from the schoolmaster ? Still a thorongli 
sh iking up IS essentia] One must liegin 
b\ realising tint things supposed to be 
tinslnkcnblc c in lie shaken . 

“1 am gHd I Ind this talk with vou," I 
sjiul to Nikhil ‘ Tor t was on the point of 
lending this bonk to Queen Bee to rend ’* 

nut harm *” said Mkhil “Iflcookl 
read the book, whv not Bimnl too ’ AH I 
want to sac is tint in Europe people look 
at everything front the vievC point of 
science But man is neither mere phvMo* 


logy, nor biology, nor psychology, nor 
even sociology For God's sake, do not 
forget that ” 

,"\\hy are you so exercised over it ?" 1 
mocked. ” • 

"Because I see y cm are bent on lowering 
man, niakmg him petty " 

"W here on earth do you see that 
"In the air, in my outraged Teeliiigs ! 
\uu would wound and Kill the great, the 
sciflesc, the beaiitiiul in man!" With 
winch outburst Nikhil left the room ' 

I was staring blankly at Ins retreating 
iigure, when the sound of a hook filling 
from the table made me turn to dnd Bee 
lullowitig him with quick, nervous step*, 
iiiakitig a detour tu av oid passing too near 
me 

A ^rious creature that Nikhil • He 
Itelslhe danger threatening his home, and 
yet why does he not turn me out? I know 
he IS waiting for binia! to give him the cut 
II Bimil tells him that tbcir piirmg ho? 
been a misiit, he will bow bis bead and 
agree that it may have been a blunder > 
Helms not the strength of mind to under* 
stood that to admit a mistake is the great* 
est of all mistakes He is a tynicrH er 
ample of how ideas make for weakoess 1 
baveoot seen another like iiiiQ,*~so whim* 
sical n product of nature I He woul^* 
hardly do ns a character in a novel or 
drama to «oy nothing of real life , 

And Bee ' 1 am atraid her dream life is 
done wiili from to-day She has at length 
understood the nature of the current which 
u beanug her along Now she*tnust cither 
advance or retreat, open eyed The chances 
are she will DOW advance a step, and then 
retreat a step But that docs not disturb 
mi When one is on fire, rushing to and 
fro mtkes it blaze all the fiercer The 
fright she has got will only fin her pas- 
sion 

I 11 id, perhaj)'*, better not say much to 
her, but simply select some modem books 
for her to read Let her gradiiallv come 
to the conviction that to uiknowleilge nnd 
ns|>ect desire as the supreme ntihty, is to 
be modern,— not to he ashamed of it, nor 
to glorify restraint 

Whatever that may be, I must see this 
out to the end of the Fifth Act I cannot, 
however, boast pf being merely asjiecta* 
tor, jented m the royal box, applauding 
now nnd again There is a wrench at my 
heart, a pang in every nerve WLco I 
have pot out the light and am »n my * 
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little touches, little glances^ little words, 
fit about and fill the darkness When Ijjet 
up m the mQrning I thrill with lively antt 
cipations, my blood seems to course 
'through me to the strums of some music 
There was a double photo frume on the 
table w ith Bee’s photograph hj the side of 
NikhiVs « 1 had taken out hers \esienlaT 
I showed Bee the empty side and said 
“1 heft becomes neccs<arj only because of 
miserliness, so its sin must be divided 
between the miser and tie thief Do you 
not think so ?’ 

“It was not a good one ’ observed Bee 
simply, with a little «mile 

“What IS to he done r’ said I “A 
portrait cuonot he better than u portrait 
1 Trust be content with it such us it is ’ 


Bee took up a book and began toturfl 
over the pages “If you are annoyed,” ! 
went on, ‘I must make a shift to fill up the 
vacancy ” 

To-day I have filled it up This photo 
graph of mine was taken in my early 
uouth My face wus then fresher, and so 
was niy mind Then 1 still cheiished some 
illusions about this world and the next 
Harbouring illusfons is unsafe, no doubt, 
but it has the merit of imparting a 
mdi-incc to the fentorrs 

My photograph now repo«es next to 
Nikbil’s, for are not the two of os old 
fnends • 

Transf-Jted by 
SuuENiisANATn Tagore 
(Th be ccfitinued) 


\ MODEL \ILLAGE IN MYSOKL SlATE 


C HlNTAMANI is the head (quarters of 
the taluk of Chintatnam m the Kolur 
District of the Mysore State The 
untiquily of the place may be seen from 
an inscription found to Nakkundi the 
northem^mrtion of the town According 
to this the villucc is more than JOCK) years 
old The inscription dates t uck to 883 
A D , when the Palla vis under Noltamhu 
held Ihcir sw ay oi er tins part of the 
country The Milage of Chmtamum iso 
conmirntiiflv rcccrt extension of Nak 
kumli and it IS ‘aid to have bien I uilt by 
one Chintumani Rao, a Mulur'iltu chief 
turn The large communty of the 

S lucc explain that the name is lUnvid 
•om the precious stones catftd'C/jintaniinr 
which the rich vaisyns of I’lltindid in 
Tl c village is sunattd in a pictuiT<nue 
\ allei at ihe font of a sni ill InKoelv and is 
nearly dCiOOfiet aboie the «n leiel The 
I ight Kailway, the fust of jts kind in the 
State, opened recently, connects CIvnta 
mam with Bangalore and KoJur Chinin 
mam IS a lug tnnrt and a hig fair is held 
e\cr\ Sunday where more ilnn 20 000 
Tiipeesworth of trnnsnctions arc dorr The 
area of tl e town is marly l 25 rtiuare 
roiUs riic number of inbal Ue<] hou«exis 
2700and ills mcrfasuip asabrnutifnlwell 
laidout extension is added on to the south 


west of the town called ‘Krishsarajapet/ 
m honour of our beloved Sovereign, His 
Highness Sri Knshnarnja Wodayar 
Bahadur The population of tl e place 
IS 57t>8 out of which 2833 are males and 
<f935 females 


OotERSMENT OmCES 
Chmianinni, being the luad quarters 
oftheTuluk hasa l«Iuk Cutchenv, Sub 
Registrar s Ofliice, D^•^^ SuhDivi*un 
Offices, Liikups, Railway AsMstont 
Lnpmcr s Office, Office of the Assistant 
Inspector ol bchonls ai d st^er il ‘chools 
rie town IS a rrguJitiiii Mumcip ility, 
consisting cf 15 members lie mui icipi*'- 
litv IS grown g nth day by dai uuddsa 
consequence the administration is Mi) 
happy A welJeqinppid k mam- 

inincd to attend to the sanitutn n nt tl e 
town It has already spent iiiarti Ks 
50000 on its water suj ply In giMug a 
good pipe wftier siqph tothelown The 
Water is sjortd in a tank nbi ut tw o miles 
away to the south of the town and con 
ducudlhroughpijcslv gratitaticn With 
out tong content, it 1 i.s projects co-ting 
[another Rs 2 > OOO on hand, to improve 
the present refers oir and also toliHvca 
jewel filter It can bo.nst of having not 
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Pubic Office* Ch Dtamaoi 


lc\ied any extra ce«e on t} e public to meet 
nn/of these charges 

The Municipality inindfu! of the needs 
of the pubic has resen ed small tnnks 
adjoining tl c tonn for b thing and \%asli 
ing purposes 

There are \>e11 metalled roads with 
cement concrete dr-tins on either side All 
possible steps are being taken to guard tbe 
health of the public The Superintendent 
of birtH and deaths attends to check the 
\ital Statistics Xaccinntiun bis been 
made eonipulsory in the town Besides 
there IS a well equipped Dispensary to 
reader medicil aid The Municipality 
pays nearly Rs 500 its quota of the 
ehirge< to the Goe ernment lor its miin 
Itnance A hne In patiei ts Ward was 
added on at i cost of about Us 4 00<) fi\e 
ee irs b'lck 

EitceTios •• 

On the retoinnicnditionof the Municipal 
Council the Goeernment of liis llighoess 
tl e Maharaia v\as pleased to make Lduca 
tion compulsory in the town A Committee 
has been constituted to control and super 
vi'c the work There is a ss el] cqu pi ((] 
Anglo \ ernacular school w hich trams 


brys to sit for the Lower Secondary 
I xam nation Similarly there are schools 
for Mussalman boys In addition to these 
there are three pm ate aided schools and 
the Committee has recommended starting 
oftttomore schools In order to aflord 
easy facilities for adults there arc two 
well attended Night Sclools An Indus 
ittnchcd to the 
A \ School Just as the boys education 
19 advanced steps are simultaneously 
taken to popularise the education of 
pels There is a Govirnment school for 
Hindu g rls and also one for Gosha girls 
i-ast jvir u private Grant in ud school 
was oiKned for rantluma boys Tin. 

encouraged the Com 
ml!. „ r 't to Ik tomerted 

‘ ? ootttriljutmB oi out Ks 600 
555 Hut tilucat.onal ei 

"'t'ttst or H.s Higliocssthi 
m'c Staia ?».*'“ fOStat.on .a 

a lakli of ru faulted m the sanction of 

MndVnUoflf S"'" “> iStiKrfOg 

mam communities Uimta 

Sc m™.B t ■Jt'o *'>“'0 of 

t0«0 Can f"!' I'top'o of tllC 

realised the importance of 
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Anotbfr S<|uare at ' 

edt'k'Xtion and arc co operating; uith tl)« 
authorities m all possible way* Out t 
3G0 boTs of the echo il •» th<- 

town of the nges between 7 noJll 
boys nre attending the school I res nt 
percentage of litency is 30 8 With the 
introduction of conpulsor^ educat on 
Chintamam may boast of having no ilhtir 
ates in the tow n in the near future 

I CoWEMEVCErOUTRAaCLLERS 
There is one well etiinpped tnvelltrs 
bungalow and two itni'alirklianav \ 
nomini 1 fn. is leviel in the former place 
Besides the town has four choultrie* 
built he Vuisya* fnc the ncLOmniiidaiion 
of travellers The Msitiirs ns well as the 
pul 1 c can fio 1 accorrmiodation and board 
tngin tl c dilTerent hotels and restaurants 
inthetown Theever ready ]utkas drtwn 
by hardy pot us arc a\ nUble for use 
always • 

bocKL Life 

The Municipality Ins not forgotten the 
benefits accru ng to the j eople from puhl c 
gardens Besides maintaining fine avenues 
it has opened a park called The Corona 


tl n I irtc m honor of the Coronation of 
Ills I np n il \laie«ty at Ddhi on 12tb 
D ceuiiKT 1 *11 It IS u centre of n attrac - 
tl * I to the tired busiQistmen and to the 
spir ted school cbdlren A large Theo- 
sophial Hall has b“rn built by the 
pitblK at a cost of Rs 10 000 on n site 
kranud free b) the Munic.pahtj m the 
Sri Krishna Raja Extension 

Tie Muuicipahty IS niding the local 
Reading Room and the Librarv This 
>u ding was the gift of the public and 
built to conmemorate the Coronation of 
IlK Imperial Majesty Cdvvard Ml m 1902 
A Tenms Court is attached to the club 

and noil official gent emenof tl e place.meet 
* ‘’Vu leisure m the 

evenings rhe \lumc pal cootraclors arc 

Uiibus tl pre*ent,to the 

^ L I? Mwmcipahty 

the«.« J Council, 

there IS a T iluk Board to look after the 
roads aius ifirkhana«. well* and such 
otlwf m the w hole taluk ^ 

he-rt ^ Committee has its 

untdiM As Its name 

implies Its business is fo study the needs 
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for- improvements ol the taluk and then 
work them out. Owing to its energies, an 
ludustriaU school was started. An AgrL 
culturallmplemeat Depot lias been opened 
to supply new improved agricultural tools 
to the ryots. It has on hand the orgapizn- 
tion of agriculture hy forming an Agri- 
cultural Association and also an Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Society to help the 
members in their purchases and &ales. 
There is a Co-operative Society with n 
membership of 3o0 members and a paid 
up capital of Rs 14-,156. Daring lost year, 
the transactions amounted toKs. 49,'W8. 
Besides, there are local bankers doing a 
thriving business. 

, The ever-increasing interest of the public 
in bettering their condition is manifesting 
itseif m TTmny' ways. Ttos fnt«Ar ffte 
place is increasing day by day. It is a 
home of gold and silver ware manufac- 
tures. There is a fine 'tannery, doing a 
latge business amouatlng to Rs. 50,000 a 
year. The' silk filature and band^ loom 
weaving is also on the increase. With tlw 


increased railway facilities and spread of 
education there *is no doubt about the 
rapid advancement of the town in pros- 
perity. 

. The Municipality has been taking all 
the advantages offered it by the Goverfi- 
raent of His Highness the Maharaja. The 
most liberal and progressive policy of His 
Highness' Government finds i^’reflection 
in all the acts of the Town Council which 
is always on the alert to take steps for 
improving the town for the good, of the 
country. Under sympathy and help of 
thf Government, many a town in the 
S^te has commenced to vie with each 
otlierin adopting every available means 
to improve its condition and to go ahead 
of its sister towns, 

Chiatamnni afferrds aa iUustattion cf a 
Model Village in the State and evidences 
the Iwqevolcnt administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja, Sir Krishnaraja 
Wodayar. 

K- L. Badaxiv 


NEW LIGHT ONSHlVAjr 


T he comprehensive Historv of Shivaji 
and His Times on which I am at 
present engaged has made it necessary 
for 'me to collect and synthetisc all the 
contemporarr historical material oil the 
subject avatl.able in the four languages, 
Marathi, Persian, Hindi and English, (the 
last including ^translations from Dutch.) 
The 'result of mv researches haS been a ^e^ 
i}onslni6tion of the history of the Marathg 
heroin several points and the correction 
of Grant Duff as regards many essential ' 
facts Certain matters have come to light 
in the' course of my study, which are 
opposed to the current views on the snbfect, 
and I think thatthe interests of historical 
truth wonld be best served if I now put 
them before the public in Order to elicit 
discussion from other 'students of the 
Same period of Indian history. 

^ IJ \Y.\.S SHIV.IJI ILLITERATE ? 

' The current view is that he ‘could not 
read or write, contrary opinion, held 
by a minorty'of writers, his been fqlly set 
39i^-10 


forth in G.S. Sardesai’s AfaratA/ Rlrasat, 
newed.,Vol I, pp. 163-165 . 

The old reconls of the English factories 
in Western India now preserved in the 
India office, London, enable us to carry 
this discussion a little further. 

We know that the treaty made by Sir 
Henry Oxinden at Raigad was signed 
/llth and 12th Juna. J67Jv\ Jy 
Panth and “the rest of the ministers,” but 
not by Shivaji. (India Office MSS , Factory 
Recoros. Surat, Vol. S8, Memorial or 
Narmtivc of H. Oxinden, under dates Tune 
11 and 12.) 

On 6 February 1603 Randolph Taylor 
and other English factors of Kajapur, who 
had been just released after a long capti- 
vity under Shiv.aji, write to the -President 
and Council of Surat (Factory Records, 
Surat, Vol. 103) :—“Raojt Pandit sent for 
us from Rairi,. ... and told us what was 

f nst must be forgotten, and that for the 
uture never any such thing [ viz , the 
Maratha looting of the English factory at 
Rajapur] should happen again, . ...now 
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lu5 master was fully resolved never hew 
alter to commit the like outrages as for 
merly, and would give us his inviolable 
oath we should never be any v\ ays injured 
again, showing us withal [—also] a 
Writing' from bis master nieli his, oiin 
chop (^) and others accustomary to it, as 
also the pnntoftbe Rajah shand [sapaiijd] 
onthetoiioithepap»rdone with sandal, 
declaring his resolve to tend as premen 
tioned ’’ 

Ag'Mn, on 12 April, 1663, Mr Gyfford 
writes from Rajapur (F K Surat, Vol 
103) — ‘ Yesterday arrived a letter from 
the Rajah nnttea Ininse}/ to Raoji P.uifflt, 
giving an account how he hims If with 400 
choice men went to Shaista Khan’s camp ’ 
On 14 Nov ember 1670 the Dutch 
resident at Surat wrote to the Directors ol 
the Dutch Chartered East India Company 
(Dutch Records, Translations \ol 29, 
Letters irom India 1667 1670 No 763) — 

‘ The French who had established a factory 
in the distnct under Shivaji s government, 
had been informed bv an autograph letter 
ofhis intended invasion [ofSurat] with 
the advice that they should not disturb 
themselves for that he would take care of 

their «dfcty" 

Now, wliat is the meaning of terms like 
Iftter from the Rajah written '•imscir' 
and the original Dutch phrase which has 
been translated as ‘ autograph letter ’ 
If thev mean epistles vinften in Sliivan s 
own hand, the evidence is conclusive as to 
jus having been literate If on the other 
hand, they mean a letter w ntten on behalf 
of the Rajah in the first person ungiiHr, 
as distinct from a hasbulltakm or letter 
written by a minister hr order of the 
Rajah then w c cannot call Shiv aji literate 
Chop meansjaw or mouth, and it s»em3 
to indicate that the writing in question 
WRsdrawn tip m the Rajahs zibam or 
direct narrative m the form of a roval 
proclamation or deed of gift, and did not 
purport to be a minister’s report of the 
royal words in the indirect narration On 

March lG7o the English merchants of 
Raiapur presented to Sbivojin paper con 
taming their ‘desires translated mto the 
country language,” but it was “read to 
him by his ramistcrs, and not perused bv 
the Rajab himself ^ 

§2 Was SinvAji hark ? 

The current portraits of Shiv aji, namdv 
the vignette profile frequently reprinted 


Irom Orme’s Vragmetits aud the modern 
adapt ition ol it by Ravi Varma, represent 
the Aliratha chief as jet black. But this 
IS not true lulb64 during Shivaji's first 
sack of Surat, Mr Anthony Smith, a 
servant of the English East India Com 
pany, was seized by him and released 
after a tw o days' detention in Ins camp 
He saw the Rajah at close quarters qnd 
from Ins report, the Rev Mr Escaliot, the 
ciaplain of Surat, gives the following des 
cnption of Shtvaji *'His person is des 
cribcd to be of mean stature [i e , medium 
height] lower soin-vviat than I am 
[w neaj er^ct, and of an excellent propor 
tion Actuil [i e , active] m exercise, and 
whenever he sp aks, [he] seems to smile, a 
quick and peri.ing eye, and vvAifef than 
any ofhts people " 

Tucive/ght of SAira/fs body, when he 
was crow ned at Raig id iijune 1674 is 
given byOxindcnhis ‘about 16,000 gold 

pagodas ’ [A’arrafiie onderdate 29 May 
1G74] Ihc Dutch factor Abraham Le 
FLb*r wrote to the Governor General of 
the Dutch East Indies, on 13 October, 
1674, from Vingurla that Shivoji at hia 
coronation • weigh'd 17,000 pagodas or 
about 160 pounds’ (Dutch Records, \oI 
o4. No 841) 

Nov.q pjgoda or hun contained 62 
crams of gold , 17 000 pagodas would, 
therefore, weigh 61 Uniish seers 

The burat Records (Vol SS, Letter from 
Rajapur dated 20 April, 1675), give usa 
wT picture of the great bhuaji in 

Ins lighter moods ‘•Thc20tli [of the] past 
month, (i c , March) the bubahdar*^ [of 

xXnrJh P'ace called 

w lour Aos from hence 

We set forward to meet the RaiaU at the 
fiTlV'TT'^ Pl-ioe The Rajah came oS 

He seemM*'^”^ several questions 

him. 

Jadusatu Sarkar, 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Sandalwood Oil Factory in Myaore 
Acootributor R* Triitins in the jHnunry number 
of yoor paper on * Euential 0 I* from Forest Specie* ’ 
obserres with regard to Saiidaltrood that *ofl 
eipenmental factory is about to be started in the 
Mysore State to manufacture the oit on a laT|;e com 
merciat scale ’ 1 do not Lnoi* Tihen thisnrtKie was 

written, but it will be interestios to you to know 


(bat (he iUytore State baa ;;ot a welhequipped faetory 
at Kangaiore for extraction sandalwood oil Since 
the lOtbof May 1016 and tfaatbetween that date and 
the 30th of Jane 1017,30 COOlba. of oil were extracted 
aoilaold Another fjctory IS now in course of coos 
Ifuction St My*ore Alt these details tou will find in 
(be Mnoitions Hoard Handbook ((>. 180} 

M k.J 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF HOOKS 


Engusk 

I TH« GoVERVANCt Of iNOli Ty Co^tnJa 
Dat G A Aa/erau and Co^ Pnet JJt j Pp 
dtadrat, 

Messrs Natei&n and Co , hare rendered a real pub* 
bcierrieeby brinjtiog out this boo< Theaimaod 
scope of the work issomewhae out of the commou 
and It IS all the more ui*fut on that account The 
anthorgirea his news ou certain aspecia of lodinn 
adffliaistration and makes certaio pcop'isals for lU 
reform It follows no definite plan, and Is not written 
10 theatyle ofsn 'autliontatire expotition Instead 
we bare some rery apt and well pointed ettmets 
frem Aogl vtodian and Buropenn authan not all of 
them familiar to Indian politicians, combined wttb the 
author ■ own news and opinions which are expressed 
m a racy and rigorous style Some of his nesrs on 

litics are ffreshiag reading He has reached the 

drockot principles and fandsineutal tenths, and 
his extensire reading and keen peoetration tt nowhere 
more apparent than in the chapter dealing with (be 
Natire States,^ where he has something verr caustic 
to say of theForeigu Department, the Brt’isb Kcsi* 
dents, and the Katire Princes afike Th» glimpses 
into the highways and byeways of British rule in 
India which the book gires are not easily obtainable 
elsewhere The writer s stand point is eminently catho- 
lic and yndicious and he IS altogether ^ee from racial 
or rel gions bias Mr Gorinda Dxs is keeoty-coosci 
ons of the elements of weakness and degradation in 
the Hindu religion as practically followed by ns and 
in bis~book on 11 udmsm of which he speaks >a the 
latrodaclioo he holds Hie mirror before oor eyesio 
the more latimnteconc'rnsoraocial life Tbinkersof 
the stamp of Mr Dasare/iund to be treated with 
respect even by our adrertaties f>r (hey are not 
8aperfi<.iat agitators but hare thought and read deep- 
ly and kept their eres open Hud hare thus acquired 
a really good title to be the spokesmen ol Iheie 
countrymen 

To the many excelleni books consnltwl and referred 
to we may add one or two The extraTagaoces of 


our ao-called 'efS.ieol’ bureaucrats and the large 
•Dcaoes they sometim's derirs from litlle known 
sources ultimately at the cost of the poor Indian 
taipayer whose interests they art supposed to guard 
witn a paternal solicitude, bare been thorougbly 
exposed in this book and may b* further illustrated 
from Mr Ramsay Maedouald s book on tbealirafcen* 
iitgoflndiJ* and Jobo Laws book on Hyderabad 
The former alludes to the apalling watte of pnblic 
money dne to the absence of an independent andit 
department responsible to the British rarliament 
alone Ooe oO lal he says spent thonsands of 
rupees in rereoriiig a tree from one corner of bis 
house to another roads to oflicers pnrate residences 
bare b*ea built literally of rup-es , railway 
engioeert cannot eitimate costs writbin ten or twelre 
lakhs of rup 's Tile hopeless lucnmpetenee of many 
of the ruhuy princes has been truly referred to by 
Mr Gorinda Dis as the cause of most of tbeir 
mis-ries and the establishment of coustitutiou'il 
Gorernmeut has been pointed out as the means of 
streoglhening their position in relation to the 
snz-rain power But sufEeieot emphasis has not 
nerhans been laid on one as.pect of their lires which 
IS best brought out br the foilowiug quotation from 
Mr Iveriasoa s It- \eir SpiriC la India 'Some 
wretched prince wliomweallowtoretaiaon snSerance 
the pomps and circumstances of barbaric splendour, 
jost as an idiot heir IS allowed a rocking horse and 
wooden sword by bit trustees It is in the spirit of 
interested trustees for idiot children that the British 
Gorernmejit S'rc* the Maharaja the artillery to plar 
with and arms his handful of troops with muzzle 
loaders that I had despaired of ever seeing lu use 
Au ordinary aad enfeebled ruler might thus solace 
himself with pretty shows for a life of miserable 
impotence, just as bapoleon s son played at soldiers 
an the Austrian palaces Such is the eud of most of 
those who are boru to rule our Native States Fantas 
tic palaces in every street marble courts where 
fountains play all the summer bedizened elephants 
in lordly row< bejewelled girls ber in 1 the dfcams of 
Soloniou studs of horses ceaselessly neighiug changes 
of golden cluthes tor everv hour of the dav and night. 
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orgoldtQcom piled high is treasuriee dnnk 
ciqiiiiite food selected from Pans to 
Siam— Oil, bot to be weak is miserable ' ■ 

The book 18 Tery well printed oa peed paper, aed 
Ibe prince, considermp the state of the paper marlct, 
IS moderate We bare do doubt that tbe book will 
bare a ready tale, and will soon take a recopniscd 
place 10 political literature 

' 11 IsDifs IxiPERUl. Partnership a^d 

OTHER SPEECHES, hy H, H tkt Uakanjit </ 

/jibontr IK ThiWtSi' hvaitsht Haximtut It 
B P Wuifia /P SfiidrriJ CtliirRsfil/ 

G. S Arvnlalt I' Raitanali of Stif C&mntmtnt 
ly G S. Bhalt.Cirgaott, Somihay \i TUtBttiietnt 
of Indian .Vafiee Slett] Tht ' Raraatat Offer, 
BaiiraUrt I// Stales and Post liar 

C F Athyanker, Afyohhiisan Press 
Poona I'ltl The Case for Indian J/emr Rule ty 
K C Kelkar The Indian Heme Rule Ittfur 
Poona PneS Fs i l\ Gire the People haek their 
OstH ,tyP N Dose Caleutta 

Mr Mootagu'i visit bas reinlted ingmleacrop 
of books and pampbleii on Selfpoveinmeot m 
Drtlish India and the Native States andweare clad 
to 6ad that almost all of them reach a hiph standard 
of ezctllence Mr Montana a aannoocement of the 

S oa\ c>{ Indian admieistrnvina beinp responsible 
overnitient v7as itself the rtlolt ol a goKkeoed 
politktal eonscioosness amnni; Indians of all elastea 
and the anonaaeeiaent has led to a further <iu>eken 
It>Ki the result of which is manifest m the pohlieal 
liicraturs of the day It is Impnssibte fir «a mthe 
space at our command to dojasiiee in afl the books 
ea Ihs s&lyect which have retched us Rome of 
them cuvet mneh tbs same ground and all of them 
will ampl? rPpav perusal Tbe Maharaia nf Pikaeiir 
Is a ptardy patriot and hia ehowe as a reprearntaiiee 
ut tht Kama Ptlnets at tbe teopeeial bonterence was 
■ mptr fustided ile did bis liest to serve the eanse 
of India as bit speeches now benecht together m an 
eictllent edition ahundaotly prorr Uesara Wadis 
and Aranda'e in thetf neatlr piinied pamphlets 
which hare t<eenbrooaht out (y the ThriSopliKat 
i’aMithlrijr llontc of Madras, dsrell no eertam 
aspeeis <I national eilitenihip which nor voonc 
men woo d do well to remember Mr flbstr a l>rK>ir 
priced at aonti eight only belongs to the eeiiea of 
tioU cat inns Undertakea by the Indian liberal blub of 
iloniliav, td whKh Mr Varanipe and others are 
fnemtara feW thy pnlitfcal edaeallon of the Indian 
people Tbe ilnrie Rale L/eague ol Madras have 
s ittoeii the Probleas o( Imf/en NsCiiy Stater which 
Is ROW in Us accofid edition and ronUiaa sa imro. 
ductiin bv I*' Sobramaela Iyer it i» fall erf 

lho8i.htfol augeeslions and la sore to Ik nvefalio 
those Interested In the inh;cet Mr Ablivankeia 
book CO the Native ^tatei is armther eirelleat 
ewoduetion We make a few evtracla from i| i 

*'The htiplera eonditba nf tbe aahiKtt nf Native 
Stales It ondnobtedly vetv pitiotle ,ti«i wndet the 
deepnlic rale eT their onB ehteft and princes who 
are rrnteete! in tbew aatorratK carver by the 
iltrrgih ol the paramount power. It baa in-eoine 
•luite Ifitnlerallf A writer lO'Slie Aarnarat haa 
rerr praphlcatty narrated the phsent Condition 
•There is no 1 »e, no real wakeful purpouvraT rnwcelh: 
and prcgres'ive I fe In the Slates Ooce famed for re 
iBie o' an nndl .s— - 

fortheir latellrcl--- - 

the ];rratrvt uanits if Modere tnili 


can he claimrd br Native Stales as Us own Our 
createst pcliiiiian*, public w^tkerr, historiarif, 
tcientittr, lawyerr. orator*, social reformers an 
belong to some part or other of brilish India Ibrec 
decades ago when tl eie was a keen rivalry betw’en 
natives and outsiders for diaticetiun in practical 
■late-craTt ard wIen men had to act in the light 
oi their own irdrperdent judgment ard bad do 
precedent to follow, the Statts were able to produce 
acme first rate administrators ord statesmen But 
tbe cotdiiions have charged now. and the Diwao of 
today IS generally either a glmified clerk or n lu«ty 
auialtuv os a haidtved Biitish bureaucrat The 
most ptotjiisirg youOR men are ab'orbed into the 
(iScea of Goseriirceiit where however their lulclli 
cercc nltbcrs away There is Eo rcope Sot iI» 
doueriig and little talent is left in Ibe States for 
puUu: wuika and literary pursuits' '1 1 tbe Native 
blalea nobedy it sinous or takes hit roll aetiouvlr. 
with the esceptioD of few- cntbusiaats wbo provoke 
tiDiles Cxryb'dy is playing a part Adtuiitistrn 
tion lie ainiy, tbe secretariat are all comedy . no* 
body cares lor lesuUa or troubles himself about 
(iDyihang but appearance aad tbe pap 'vhicb it 
hiinea it another very epigraoitoalical deiciiplion 
of the I resent stale ot things given by Mr Choilley 
Tbe fo-ealled eatighte'imeoc and progress is uotbing 
bat •« unreality and Is created by interefted 
a,dvttilstmeDt 

The tiisullaiiOB of a rrince or Chief or the 
marriage •.tremuny of a Mabaiaa is always otadc 
iheoreasivn of a gathering of exalted otheers fuelt 
aatheVwero} Goveraor. Kesuleat and oilier Euro- 
pean < fb,e>a an 1 gentry in the htfttr There featiTk 
(>eeutivna afloid a pretext lor sumptuous bBni|ueis, 
pleasant s{voni and frliiiious gaieties of a dirersi 
bed character Nssars are iirraented ob such occasi 
uns and no pains are spared ti> make the gueslt fell 
lOiii' rtaUf and vjuite at home The urdinnry 
globe iruiiers ani cold weaihrr tounita (torn 1 uroiw 


bore (taiimony to this in bia speecit at the Kasbanr 
baniioet The \ leetoy aod the Irovernor, atur the 
living work at the hecreiaribt aod tbe worry of 
vnicaal redlsMtin, IlnJ relaxation In their usual 
visits to she Native Stales No^alty is nowhere so 
bigblv eotertainei] and magoiticentir welCOintd ai 
iR the Native States in India These blales vie with 
oneanotber in their receptions to an heir apparent 
«v ■ personage eil royal blond Ilia Majesty tbe 
Lmpvror has retained A vivid impression of the coally 
and vpivnd'd reception given to him by the varioua 
Native rvincea when be hosoured them null hie visit 
whileia India The bhikat enjoyed U Ibe buoling 
escurvnioa to the Native Stales is very tare and entails 
R heavy idrain on the resourees iiftbe rriocea The 
*>l the forest Ibe luTBuhioi; ot eatnna in tbe 
will Jungles and the refvpthn of the gaeat appreciably 
aflwi the reaoatcvt of a Slate Tbe Prineea and 
Nhivl. to India are made to serve as n port Of retinue 
P«>f«*'on of a DnrlHir auch as 
that Wd uUHIhi The picturesnue tlregrvs, radiant 
“"d the gnaint followers 
in India, nil moving in an 
atlito-le of aui.pt«*i,tm humility, produce M 
eOrct which only « master of ctreinonv I ke Ixjrd 
eu™^*^"r apiireciale and utilire firtle 

- '' ring on the iiuaginatlon of orieiilal 
ival amiendages are purposely attach 

I Kuibars held I V the leprestnlBlirCS 


(urpiwe nf pjjiji 

raws These r 
ed to tbe pTCtci 
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of llie Crown to imprtss on the populace the idea 
of submission and nnfeltered coi quest The ^vatiTC 
States in India contribnle to vaiions ofEcial and 
qnasi of&cial scliemes initiated bj respon<ible officen 
ID India The Imperial Institute in London is a 
sorrj spectacle of waste of subscriptions collected 
from tbe Latice States The Imperial lostitute raised 
mainly from the fnnds of the Latire States bas very 
little to do with tbeir wellbeing The organiicrs of 
tins institQle betrayed the height of logratitnde 
when they lavishly spent their funds to entertain 
Colonial Premiers and represerihatires who were in 
no way connected with the interest of the Institute 
and did not even care to write to their patrons the 
Princes m India, who had assembled in London on 
the occasion of the Royal Jubi'ee The Dnffenn Pond, 
the Victoria Memorial Pnnd and funds of this nature 
have received munificent help from the J«aliTe Stale* 
The Native States have also furthered the objects of 
charitable institutions in the eounfry Umversitie*. 
College*, Libraries, Museum*, Public Parks and 
Dispeo'aries have received valuable contribaiions 
from Princes and Chiefs in India onlv for pleasing she 
Government The votaries of officialdom and especi 
ally of those of an out going \ iceroy or a Governor 
count mainly on the support of the Native Pnoces 
for the erection of B statue o( their favourite deities 
In the world of sports, the Native States are to tbe 
front with their spoatauous (?) oflers of pecnoiary 
assistance Tbe vanons cups and prises awarded 
to the successful winner* of races show tbe nature 
of the support given by the Native States The turf 
finds a great patron in a Prince or a Chief Tbe 
various Gymkhanas have in the list of their donors 
the various Princes and Chiefs w bo hardly participate 
in their advantages Some of the Cyniknanasbave 
not even the courtesy tb admit those patrons into 
their sscred limits altbongb they are not asbamed to 
receive help from them The Native States have 
been used as pastures by vanons Guropeao com 
panics who eojny ateolute nonopolv in licenses 
mining leases, and other facilities o> exploitation 
Certain European firms command the offers of some 
Native States for famishing medical stoics, statlo* 
ncry, fnimtnre and sundry other articles requited 
for consumption A peripatetic juggler a circus 
manager, ■a. reciter or anv vagrant for that matter 
with any sort of credentials in bis pocket feeds fat 
on the resources of the Native States lO his rambles 
tbroughont the country All sorts of uoqnaliGed 
persons and worthless mediocrities backed br chits 
uom inSuential officials find shelter in tbe Native 
States and there play pranks with an impudecce 
which a cectificaled beggar alone can coiamaod We 
hare lately heard the scandal of some Political Agents 
serving the double function of commi<stan agents to 
various States m India and this evil is no doubt 
rampant fo many parts of India. Even the wives of 
certain officers profusely meddle with the afiairs of a 
Prince or Chief and at times chaperon bis spouse 
in pnvate life In a few lurtaaces, this evil be 
comes simply intolerable The heaviest burden cooes 
from tbe quarter of official ‘easements' o< the political 
department The *ysttm of perquisites is every day 
violating tbe moral code even in the opinion of 
such Anglo Indian papers as the Times ot India Tbe 
Times no doubt very pertinently remarks that the 
conduct of certain political officers living practically 
free at the expense of certain Native Princes and 
Chiefs IS no English ' It is reallv a gro«s abuse of 
'power that tbe responsible i fficers drawing fat 
tolgiies shoull Indulge* m ca*ements* whKfa arc 


dishonourable to tbe instincts of a righteous and 
upright officer The pojit'cal officer ‘rides his 
horse*, drives bis carnages, uses hiS cooks, shoots 
bis big game, spfnds money right dad left on improve 
meats tor his. own luvury^’ We may multiply 
instances by adding that be uses his bunglo}^, 
appropriates his furniture, commands bis summer 
retreats, receives gifts, accepts pre<eats and enjoys 
aU things that go to make up his life highly epi 
ennan Are these not an indirect contribntion to 
the Empire at large’ The Native StaXes serve aS 
centres of recreation aud pleasure to European 
Officials and travellers (and political weekenders) 
10 India. They nre tbe redeeming features of the 
rontine administration and alleviate considerably 
the doloess and insipidity of the official life in this 
country Ul these create burdens too large for the 
Native States and the fact deserves recognition ** 
Poona IS rightly regarded as the centre of Home 
Rule activity, and the blue book on Horae Rnie 
brought out by Mr Lelkar seems to be the most 
autboiitative exposition on the subject It is nicely 
printed, and the paragraphs have been nnmbered, and 
tbe whole matter bas been thrown into a shape which 
can be easily gripped and referred to Here is an 
exira't, whicb shows tbe standpoint of the I^eagne 
“A mere Reign ol Law will be useless if it is eot 
accompanied by tbe three 'Ps' which are the 
etsentiats of natiooal life vi*, Peace, Plenty and 
Power No we bake the three P s. under Britisn rjile, 
IQ a descending scale Of tbe first, viz . Peace, we 
have quite an i^undance , of Plenty we have less as 
bas already been considered in a previotu chapter 
And as for Power, we have absolnlely none as we 
have presently shown Tbe Indian people nalnrally 
a*pire to •get a foil measure of Plenty and Power, 
while retaining Peace ” Again, “The State Secretary 
for India wonld entiiely misundertteod his mtssioa 
to this land, if be tbougbt that bis presence waive 
qnired only to arbitrate Mtween a close fisted bnrean* 
cracy and an extravagant educated class as regards a 
claim for decentralisation of mere administrative 
business Mr .Montagu is not looked to by India 
as a shrewd umpire wba knows bow best to settle a' 
smalt bargain betwetn two petty dealeis His task 
IS not to apply tbe differential calculus so skilfully as 
to be giving to tbe Indian people something without 
really taking away anything ol value from the bureau 
cracy [whtcu seems to be tbe essence of Mr Lionel 
Cavils scheme] lie would be doing injustice to him 
self if be did not regard himself in as responsible a 
position with regard to India as Lord Durham was 
with regard to Canada or Sir Henry Campbell* 
Bonaermaa with regard to South Africa Here were 
instances in which political disconteot was as deep as 
It IS DOW in India, and in which the grant of full 
responsible government was recognised as the on^ 
real and abiding solution of the problem of pacifying 
tbe nation '“Then the theory of instalinents was 
simply rniarded as out of the question, and the same 
rnnst be the case with IndiA also The minimum as 
embodied in the Congress League scheme is the 
mininiom that India muse receive if she should begin 
to ieei that she is really a partner in the Empire and 
not a mental drudge , if she should rise to tbe required 
pitchofenthusiasmto put forth all her euergy and 
lesonrcea for tbe cause of the Empire and share, in her 
oevn right, in tbe glory of the Empire ” 

In SJv P N Bose s pamphlet, addressed % 
the \iceroy, a somewhat dilTcfent note is struck 
He IS a pe<situist if ever there was one, and 
thinks that tbe Indian nation tnslead of being 
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bli^t of fam.M, . njffly ive cannot think that. India alone ti the re* 
nf^allr.rfand a Unit, ol (!..«»« pwitorj of all the world* wi.dom In .oc.olog.cal 
^nin»iUn'b«ard”? before^ the blight of diword, of matter* Afcordiog to the writer, ‘’.‘J* 

Slonwnness Ud of lingat.on" &n the lawyer, he only eharactcriit.e that i. pcaliarto ca.te, and he 

drankeoness, a Q b Ramuiy regardiSali enforced widowhood, and girl marriage 


Macdonald ray. (we offer the «trect 

‘he may makeofiti tha 

• which rages 


lany means for the perpetuation of the inilitn 
Ongmally there was only one ea.le, but inipite 
make op ofHiBdu .1 — *" 


»»,«t»nce wuicn rages m the lower grades olThe of theconiposite make op ofHindu soeiety/lhcre it 
I !» make* the reform tfwitDeiieiimporsible” deep cultural unity The essay is eery soggeslire, 

BtftthoUwhoJike Dr Naresh Chandra Sen Gnola aod.hould prove .limolaUng to those interested in 


and others, are ingaged in researehe. in the field of the .object, 
ancient Hindu Law. assure os that the evidence of tl« 

Codes, coramenUriea and drahiatie literature and the 
pictures of social life to be gathered from the epic. 

Md the Puranas all agree that tbings were not much 
better in ancient India Mr Bose falls back on his 
theory of village eell government, and loudly calls 
upon the government to apply »bn oanneea m order 


panacea ta order 

birth right and 

t pro'pefily Local 


__ restore the people 
rehabilitate their a 
self government is ar 

programme of political reignu .v . 

Congtess. but the leltcontained rural Puoehareta o« 
yore are no more capable of being resuscitated than 
the modern .le.m engine can b« replaced by the 
wiiWmill The world must advance along the line* 
of democratic equality, laduitriatism and greater 
social eortplexity To reduce civiliiation to etemea 


I rof Rushbrook kk illiaroe of All S luts College, Oi 
ford. University Professor of Modern Indian History in 
the University of Allahabad, has written a tniall book 
entitled A Primer of Indian Administration* (publish- 
ed by k A.J Cooper, Bombay, pp 140). Tbe book 
IS cvideatly lueint for boys intending to appear at 
the Matriculation examioations of the Indian Univer- 
sities There it no dearth of such books in the book 
mart of lodia today and they are of varying excel 
leece They are all intended to implant in the emnds 
ofyouog icholars on ideaof the prineiptes on which 
adiDinistraiioo is carried on in India and finally to 
make them loyal eitieeos. wilh the word ‘loyal’ 
»w.«. w.-.-.'-v - L _ I r.r,-... Uttered alood and ' cititfos ' 10 an loaudibU whiiper 

tatypn«ciple**odmethods.iothe wakeotaia^s |n ,he Slate aoperviiei the edueatiofl 

tie iimpVeity, Is impossible, however mueU tbe pro^ oftbeyonng with a view to make them patriotk: 
oladvanceiuaybepsiafultous kke citixeos but in India pure patriotism it a crime and 

strong throurt our lovefor the powers ibst be mast be cultivated at all 

Increase our «a«iet<7. we have to live strennou^^^^^^ It in this attempt that history is garbled 

anflwlileaU doe effort muit be made to preserve .nd facts are made to lie The universities in India 
the spirit of Mr “hiihVu^* SodU •I'ouW particularly tcrutinlai hooka like the 

KSky:r,'.'.’;r •" 

^V*BnU?iXv^utto”«Ulr^^ biit iS R«/broo! kV.11, ami seems to have begun hi* 

•aivatiaa , „ , where in bis picture ol (be Government of India is a 

X The ruiiUC SERVICES or iscu ayWir^uy dark spot or patch to be found, everjthjng is for 
^alh Kuniru,mtniber e/ Iht Stfraalso/ India '> 0 ( 1 * tbe brst la the best of all possible regimes If be bad 
ry Allahabad /y/7 TVii aniiai Slopped at this it would be excniable, for does be 

TliisisiBainlTanaiiBlyiiiof the recent Report of fot «debt ol gratitude to the bureaucracy I But 
the Public Services Commission That tbe writer w there are .ome passages in the book which deserve 
a’roemberofMr Gokhale's society is ample proof of »l>« »r««al notice and careful attention of education 

the cate and Industry displayed by bim in this com ^ “J'.i itnportance 

piUtioo It will prove a useful Bid to tbeslndy ol tbe that ‘be book stands or falls on their merit alone 
Renort and should succeed In eiposiug tbcreactionary . I® S, Pt*r 1, while briefly iketching the early hiJ- 
tnggestions of the Comitiiis.on ®f "P to the tune when the British entered 

the political arena the author attempts to account 
XI SciCIPEAS A PROnlEil I’TSaciOtOCY bj for the downfall of the Moghul Empire Discussing 
A*. C Damlt. Peena XII PnseTralto}i of Cwt *r Ahbar*s policy the writer quotes a oassavr from the 
^nifendra /friiAno DeJ, Colca/ta- XfJ/ fhe &outc‘ •n'n»»'«l -v-- — 

*/ the Institutions e/ Ind and llitir lasting rffecis 


by N B rar^H 

The aim nud scope of t_hcfe little brochnret v 


\/ff. MooNiiT Lilies iyj B Tallu Jndor 


Imperial Gazet*eek to the effect that*^ ‘religious tolera- 
tion and a desire toconciliate andlnclnde within his 
vyitem the Hiudn popalntion were the keynotes of 
Akbara CoTernmeut.'* Commenting on this the 
authoe writes ‘ In h,, own day this plan wa. 
TOmpletely »ucce«vu1, but it has often been questiooed 
I By whom f Reviewer ] whether hi* tolerant policy 
wnS TOt rather a source ofwcnkaess than ol strtngth 
AiDpirc Tfce cdoj/ssion ol Uiodus to b'gb 
” * cqiia/ify with ilukammadan* eertawly 

■c jen/oBSj among members of ibe 


Castes IN IKDIS Bombay, rnnlriatthe enSoX^iS^ud^^hTr®'''"'*^ ‘'r'"" 
t^A,^ P,nt Aftnraon tan «iMioiiasin aud their tens, of common interest 

India tress.mcgaoii.spn ^ Alamgir. Akbat a successor full, realised this and 
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attetfipted ouce more to make the Muhammadans a 
compact class possessed of all thediiefoUiees of state 
But matters had gone toj far ThauLs to his great 
abihtj aod tremendous energy he n as able to keep 
tbe<e troubles iu check duriDghia life time bit after 
hts death they orerwhetmed his less abfedesceadants * 
fPage 4 ) So It was the magnaaimoas Goremraent of 
Akbar rather thaa the bigolrr ofAnrangz'b that 
brought about the downfall hf The Mogul Boipire > 
Professor \\ illiams has justified his appointment by 
the discovery of a new historical troth The bureau 
ctacy should take their lessons from the writer aod 
the Indian students should he taught to think that 
there would be nothiog wrong if loJiaaswere ctclu 
ded froig all high olRces or from participation to the 
Government ot their country 1 Ua the contrary, 
the Ucitish Indian Goipire would b* weakened by tue 
admission ot Indians to high offices as the Mogul 
empire was weakened by the admission of Uiolnsto 
high otfi'es! * Rigliteousoess exalleth n nation ts 
only a Biblical saying and has groan out of date 
There can no more be any invidions comparison 
between the Mogul ruleofAkbir, with ins II ndu 
Gcuerals and Uio tu finance iniaisters and the modern 
Government of India with their theory of the 
corps cfe/j(e A new philosophy has been propound 
cdand adherents and ehe/ds wunld sot be wanting 
This IS all very well bo far as Prof Rusbbrook 
Milhams is coocerned, but what abuat the poor 
Indian youth ? Is be to be taught this new phil >so 
ph> IS be to b* nurtured on this tank contagion. ' 
as Milton would say I 

At page 125,of the book the author discusses the 
etlueational policy of Goverouent with relation to 
the \nglo IndiBu commanity The author Wtites 
'CoTernnient has recogoised that the dooKiled 
Bnroptau or Eurasian is dependent oa a special 
degree upon the education be receives for hu mam 
tenance as heeannot compete ou equal terms with 
raetubers of the lodian commanity Governroent 
accordingly has proceeded on theprinaple of eocoOr 
aging all European schools with liberal Grants 
Mere again tbe divine right of the Asglo-Indiao has 
been preached It is an attempt to justify what is 
indefensible Jt attempts to show that the artificial 
prominence of tbe Arglo-Indian eammuoity >s not 
only natural but that.Govemment is just in treating 
them with special favour in tbe matter of their cduca 
tion In other words that Governmeot is justified in 
spending raoie lor the Anglo Indian boy than for the 
Indian student for the reason that the former wants 
artificial props in tbe struggle for existence Every 
Tiody \uows that the Indian taxpayer brings more 
revenue to the eoSers of Government than tbe Eura 
Sian or the Aoglu-ladiaa But Goverument Speuds 
very much more per bead on a Cnrasianlad thaoou 
tbe Indian boy. All this iii^ be itale-crs/c, but poll 
tical philosophy should n it find jostiGcation for U 
Then again this policy cuts the Indian both ways 
Everybody koovrs that tbe Anglo Indian is tbe 
favoured child ofCoveromeat. A glimpse at tbecivil 
iists will sbdw that they predominate in all, the 
higher services wh ch in official language are rccrnit 
ed exclusively in India.' \o one need be told again 
that IQ Ralways and other non official aveBoes of 
employment tbe employers take the cne from the 
government departments Mow if over and 8b^v4 
these advantages tbe GoveruniEat provides special 
facilities for education and technical training to Bara 
sians, it might as well stop the higher education of 
Indiaus I would not grpdge th* supertpr faeilitiea 
afforded to Cnraaiaos if Government gave equally 


good facilities and s..ope to Indians BattheStata 
has no business to favour one commanity at the 
expense of another It is grossly unjust and fraught 
with d sastrous eonseqaen’'es 

Next 1 pass on to the author a remarks about the 
Permanent S'ttlemenU Regarding the genesis of the 
system tbe author writes* In order to avoid the 
vexatious eharacter of the^e aunoal enquiries a five- 
year p-riod wds determ ned upon In 176Q a settle- 
ment fir 10 years was agre*d upon and in 1703 tbe 
S'ttlement was d**lared. permanent Sot a word 
has be n said about the veal origin of the Fevmanent 
Settlement, as deS'*fibed in tbe February number of 
the \fodera Rericfr, no mentun is made as to how 
the animal settlem-nts by th-ir rapacious demands 
had almost wiped off the landed aristocracy and bow 
specnlators were stepping intp their shoes to rub and 
oppress tbe tenants Votbing is said as to wbat 
hand tbe Cut India Compjnv s servants hadin pro 
dncing the famine which preceded tli* permanent set 
llement No m*ntiua is made of the fact that at the 
time of the setti luent in ITSfi more than SO p'r cent 
of the prodnef had b*ta assessed ns land revenue and 
that fur about a eentury the U iigal landlords paid 
more than ever has been paid br tbe Malgnssrs and 
Zimindara elsewhere No mention has also been 
made of the fact how British possessioBs in India 
were extended nud consolidated with the help of 
fonds obtain'd in ^eogsl after tbr Permanent Settle- 
mcDt The wnternoirever does not forget to add la 
tbestramof Ins bureaucr-itic patrons that 'the state 
derives no benefir at cultivation improves and tbe 
land revenue bears only a nominal relation tu the 
value of the land it is supposed to represent. ' 

I bare dealt with these passages at soef* length 
only to attract tbe attention of my countrymen to 
tbe book which IS meant fur tbe instrociion of their 
yontb If students are fed on half truths like these 
quoted above they can never grow to their foil height 
■atellectually or otherwise 

Before 1 close I shall point ont one or two slight 
luaccuracies in the book At page Cl of the book it 
IS stated that tbe original convictions of tbe District 
Magistrate are subject to the revision of the District 
jadge It IS DOt the District Jadge who exercises 
this juTisdKtiou in criiauial cases but tbe Scsaioas 
Jadge At page S3 the author mentions that the 
ossessmeot of laud tevenne it one of tbe duties of the 
Collector It IS not so The Setlleaieat Officer as- 
sesses tbe land reTcoue, though the collector o > donbt 
dors tbe collecting 

At page 6G while mentioning the Various classes of 
prisoners it is stated that each class is kept separate 
frooi the others So far as t know this is nut true 
about habitual offend-rs who are to be found mixed 
op with first off uders in every jail and almost in 
every gang Government however contemplates pro- 
viding separate jads for them 

Til- book IS well printed and the arrangement ^nd 
treatra-Qt ofth- variousiubj-cts are good 

A,S IVDUS 


Ths Calcutta School of Physic^ C V 
Raman 3f A Calcutta Untvtrstiy frees 

In this pamphlet the work douc in tbe Calcutta 
School of Physic* during th- ten years from July 1907 
to June 1917 IS briefly renewed by the Palic Profes 
aor Ten years ago there was no real centre of teach- 
ing and research m Physics Sin-e then under the new 
regnlatoasof 1999 the coarse of study in Mathe 
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■natics nni] Plijiici o( tbe Calcutta fniversitv hare 
been much improreil bdiI the UmrerJity ColIcRe of 
Science has been founded There ace aavr, besides the 
t roletsor, eight lecturers in Physics attached to the 
College, all of whoQt were first or a-cond m the eta 
saluations of their year Many papers hare been p«t^ 
hshed by the tchooL la an app-adii a list wUh 
brief abstracts IS giren of tneaty five issaed dnriag 
the years 1915, IDld, 1917, and this is not all the 
work done by the school Mach progress has already 
been made had the future is full of promise But 
lurtber help IS required IN equate from the eonelud 
ing paragraph ‘ Uar most urgent Deeds the tollosTiog 
passage ‘ hirst and foremost, 1 would pat theseces 
Kiiy for further equipping the laboratories of the 
Unieersity College ol Science so as to giee the fuKest 
possible scope for the derelopmeat ot the Calcutta 
bchool ol Physics W e are doing all we can with the 
resources at onr disposal, but if we are not to be left 
hopelessly behind in the great struggle for scieotifiw 
progress that will arise when the war is oeer, it is 
necessary that we should begin aow to prepare fur it 
in eeery possible war And i feel sure that any help 
that IS atlorded to us now will repay tiself mamfull 
inconrscof time The second great need to winch 
1 wist to draw attention la the prorision of resideoti 
a1 ac<.omodation in the premises of the Uaarersity 
College of Science for the Professors and stad cogageJ 
la research work SncIi prorision is m my o^nioa 
indispensable if the best passible use istob« made of 
the time at the disposal of the workers The third 
uegeat need is the enUrgemeat of the careers open to 
our workers. ' 

Ok 'Resonance Radiation and tut Quastcm 
' THEORViy f A' Chiiimiiy^atitJuxi DA Frtcttii 
mgcftln Iiiittaii Aiiotinlian /er the Cultivation e/ 

The writer starts «ith the bypothesis “that soon 
alter the external radiation has began to excite the 
system, ifholerca before in the peemahent coofigor 
aiiQD of the system itself, the electroor in the ^ri 
phery of the atom are rerolring one lo each nog 
round the nacleui, and ooc patticnlsr electroa absoibs 
and emits light by passing from ooe of a senes of 
stationary states between two eoaseeutire electroes 
to another series of states between another pair of 

electrons ’ 

He further assumes that the force exerted by a 
rerolfing electron is correctly represented by tis , 
tune menn ralue This tatter assuioption siiaphfies 
the mathematical calculations aod the wnter dedoces 
a formnla for the diftcrence of the frennencies of two 
tuceessire lines in the series of radiations lie does 
notclauntohatecompIctelT eiplainedthe olwreed 
plienomcna but only to hare touched upon *the 
broad outlines of the subject" A similar rxpUna 
tioD It suggested for the Rontgen spectra. 

SCIEMinC PDCCATION and iNPIA’S NFCLECr 
OF 5CIF\CE ty Feral D,n Murad DA. M Sr 
Scxenttjie Satiety, MAO Cellege, Aligarh De e 

This IS the inaugural presidential addrcisdrliTcred 
by the Professor of Physics of the MAO. CoUrge 
Aligarh before a meeting of the Scientific Sooety It n 
marked by a genuine enthusiasm for science whwh 
must have bad a stimulating effect Oa the bearers The 
address covets ranch, perhaps loo much grooud as 
will appear from the headings of a few of the sectioosi 
* Characteristics of the Indian Stadent,' * DeWtite 
Morality Rather than Science Responsible forAVsr'* 


• CUssificatldu of Sciences", ' Psychical Keiearch", 
•Utilixxiion of Atmospheric Nitrogen'. These 
all, occur, with several Others, lO the first of 
the fmr parts into which the address isdivided To 
discuss the writer'* opinions on these qu'stions, 
many of whicli are very controversial, would require 
alongarucle \V« must content oorselves with say- 
ing that beevidently read widely and thought sen 
onsly, aod the reader will find bis news loterestiDg 
wbecher he accepts them or not , 

Imvttv tNrLLENCE OF MOSLEM LITFRATL’SE 
IRANsLATFD FROM TftE KOSSIAK OF If INOSTRAN- 
*EV niCH SUPPLtMESTARV APPENDICES by G, A' 
Varmtjn, /*urfl/ore»n/<j Sans D* Co , Domlay 

Mr Nariman has produced a work which will be 
very nselut to ttncleacs of Islam Probably there are 
nrft many people in India, whether Indians or 
C-iglsb who are able to read M laoscranzev's 
work <a the original, but there mast be many who 
Will be glad to have the opportunity of making tbem- 
tclvcs acqaainted with his researches m Loglisb He 
shews ttiat in many parts of Persia the old cnltnre 
persisted afeer the Aral>eonqa*st Tne Parii priests 
were tolerated and the i’crsian historians who wrote 
ID Arabic went to th-ni lor information Jt was 
especially the ethical and didaetikal works of the 
Sassanian period that inflaenced Arab literature as 
the Russian author shews m detail 

Mure than ball the book is taken np by the Rppen 
dice* Mr Nariman has added Two of these are 
translated from the German of Noldekr They bnng 
together infurmaiion about the old Persiln literature 
aad islaoi which is scattered lu many books ‘ 

In bis preface Mr Nsriisaa rerasrkt, ‘ Nowhere is 
India (S available to a research scholar, a complete 
set of European pnblicaiiont in Arabic, which a few 
tbonsaod rupees exo pnrehase 

THE Beavtibs or Islam tyMubammad Str/araJ 
Husain Qara, Calentto, ;p/y, 

Thu IS a book of a very different character from 
the above It It not of the slightest use for scholars, 
hot the general reader may obtain from it a little 
accarate information mixed up with mneh rnbbisb 

u c. 

Sanskrit-Gl’irati-Engusu. 

' The Vriddhiciiandraji Jain Sabha’s fublica* 
yON voLVilKH. Light of H, a Soul, -findaya. 
Drudita. Sansnril text witi Cnyra/i and English 
sranslahons and short granimaficil and explanatory 
notes in English.liy Shak Motilal Muljiihai, 
aTT? i’ridJh,thandra,i fain Saiha. 

>’y Vriddhiehaadrajijin Sabha, 

Dhabnagar. Pj. Prite 060 , Postage extra. 

,.3*****“^'“^ 30 Sanskrit 

**■' ®PP«f"“ly a production of an 
latare writer and so are not free from even 
TO^ongrammalHad errors and we need not speak 
"care told in the 

theMmr^H^f “®Jj''’'‘®'‘5°”“0t"a!8O8a7 whether 
tu-in ■risiog from deep coneentra. 

based his explanatory noteh. which are nothing but 
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THE modern REN^IBW FOR MA.RCH,' 1918 


There are three essays in ttie form of speeches at 
Conferences, all made in high flown laaguage, ard 
padded * ith extracts from « ell known authors The- 
same student writer noticed in the preceding resiew, 
has pleased himself by trying to influence bis fellow 
students by piloting them to this sort of pilgnmage 
t*o a literary Tnveni Ssngam 

KtiADsno SiiiKSiuk (TrasT ^ >» 

JdhaUl D Divt, frtniti a* iht ixil^enarayan and 
Gt^aral PNitins Pittta,^Ahmtdihd l*p 
Cloth bound Price Pt 8 (/p/if' 

Tli's bulky Tolume contains in Gujarafi the Cn 
tninal. Civil and Ueveiue laws of the land, and is 
likelT to prove useful to those who do not know 
English It IS snre to be appreciated m tbe Kative 
States where many of the vakils stiU study law m 
Gnjarati 

GujsR'T ko Itihas, bv Atmaram Jlfo/uam 
Dnanji PA, Deputy Eduecitional Impecleir, 
Broach, published by Pro/ d A’ Thatore, BA, 
Secretary / the Gujarati Sakiiya Panshad 
BhailJoi Committee, printed at the Jnanodiya 
Printing 7 V<«, Broieh, Paper i twer. PP,3is 
Pries Tie t (fp/#) 

Tbff object of the Cominitlee in selecting this 
snl^eet for the purpose of translaiion is oo doubt 
coatuendable ft wanted to foraisli toCojsrati read 
«ri an antheaiic historical aecouot ol (ii« Slate 
ofOpjarat daring the Muialmtn prtiod Tor that 
purpose It selected that portion of 1 enshta s Tersian 
* Chroaiefe which IS concerted ukU Goyacat At ins 
liest Ferishtl in Fertian neither furnishes elegant 
reading nor graceful style He le inelegaai augra e> 
tal* rooch Bad at times ungrnsimaucAl, and tbis 
tranilatioB Is a faithful one in all chose respeeit In 
adfSitton It IS full of pranks of printer tdeeiU teeeral 
Persian words and plirastsare reproduced bodily with 
out aoy esplaaaiion and those which were fonnidiffi 
cult to translate skipped over Tbe genius of the style 
remains Fersitn anl a Gujarati rea ler U 0 «eqaainted 
with It, would fad to full iw the literal uansuii >a of 
such pure reman phrases, as that tlie carpet of 
friendship was rolled np" Tarclier the translaiUn 
eonld at least have been made more useful and also 
interesting by adding roles such ns arc fonnd >0 
\inccnt binith’s works l\c regret ere do not find 
much in the book on whwh t » c ingralutate the Com 
mlttee. It was possible to make it readable 

k M J 

Maii atiii 

GURJAK NMR ANAIIII by llaman Mr/fdur 
Harms < PnViiW by Talya hemtnaSh Priteal 
0,ryai>n,i-amilor e!iy itricr di gd ‘ 

This historical norel is issued by Mr Pangal as 
no 15 of hii senes— The Straswangmaya Rstna 


Uala Udeals with tbe atlrnog times in Gujarat 
of the tenth century when the country was freed from 
forti<'odoai»naiion of Bhuwad Chalukya by heroes 
like t-bavda, \Bnhil, Ajaya, etc Mr Barwe shoers 
himself to be a practised craftsuisa of the story 
teller's art and be puts in sum- very floe descriptive 
writing The dramatic situations are well handled 
and the interest of tbe story never flags la short, 
It ss a novel to be enjoyed audisooeof tbe success- 
novels of tbe season 

BtociiKUic Vaidvak, by V iP Aw/io/ni 
Published by Roy and Co, iS 3o Katbalevi Road 
Bombty Pp ssa Price Rs 3 ‘ _ 

This IS a pocket mannnl to Marathi of Or 
Scboessler s biochemie system of luedicine wbehis 
gaming to many adherents intMabarashtra There 
are already two or three books extant in Marathi 
on this subject, but Mr Kutkaroi s book teems 
to be better than any Mr Kulkarni brings to tl>r 
writing of this book bis experience as a practitioner 
of this system foe over 23 years and has givea a 
number of his instancesjiC core of remarkable cases 
Itebas also judiciousty incorporated matter from 
many staodaid treatises on the system and the latest, 
reseatrties of Ors Sterling Sauoder, S'on derGolt, etc 
Mr Kulkarni howevrr has nut treated ndrqnatrijr 
ihetheors of Schurssler but dismisses it in a few 
puget and (hea goes 00 to treat of materia medicd 
fo bexo*"*'* *hrrefure Kulkuroi s book may out 011 
first reading appeal so mucli as tbe other treatises 
10 Marathi Tins should be remedied lo a lecouii 
edition which we trust will soon he called for Tby 
price seeuis to us to be a trifi* high 

WtAUAiiAKOnoci KaWui.paKT by Ram 
chaaiiri ^Wamin K me, Viiiil, Brandale, £iul 
Ahsnieih Pp set Prirr /-i* , - 


This book IS 00 tbe model of similar bonlii in 
toxlish like brery mau hit own lawyer*, 'l.aw for 
the Million etc Jt treats of Hindu and Mahomedan 
Uaw.kontiact.Traesfer, Deccan Agrieuitnrisis Keliel, 
Sia up ftegisiration. Court bees and Luuuacioii Acts 
and thekivil Woiedure Code In a manual like ttiit 
the luforinatioa provided is bound to be fragmentary 
hotwetbink mure inronoaiiuii abmt Uiudu Law 
oogliito have beeo given The topic ol adoption 
abuold have bvn treated at more Ungtli Muhonied 
an Lxw might have been lelt out of this book alto 
grtber as not repaired by Deceanipeople foe whom XUe 
liouk IS primarily inieiioed Snchoftlie information 
asisgireois afcurnlc but in many places llluttrativv 
rxantpleeyhoulil have been given to leave no room 
for nailiignity in the minds ol Ivynieii 

TheptiotinganJgetupofthebook leave nnlhiiig 
toh-denred Web qie this book shoull find a rtudr 
J^asthereseemslo hea geoernl want of such Vi 
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‘ A MOTHER'S CRV : 

Beinc. the Mfmoulvl of the Mother of State Prisoner 
J\oti5jhchandra Ghosii to the Viceroy, 


We hare receued a. copy of the memorial 
submitted to His^,Esceliency the Viceroy 
and Governor General of India by the 
heart broken mother of state prisoner 
Jyotishchandra Ghosh, M a., for pabhca 
tion. We print it below . , 


Ills CictU«oc 7 Lord Clultnarurd ,• 

• \ iceroy «ad GoTernor Geoeral of India, 

Delhi 

(Thrflu;;h Ois Bxe«ll«acy Lord 

Konaldihay, GoTcrqorof B'D^oh 
' fvTtie uarreit OP Jrori3acn(.NOER Gnoso ua. 
k state pcuoa«r, at prexeat confined in the Lonatic 
Aaylom, Bcrhamporc Dist Murthijabad aoJcr Reg 
III of 1816, Sreematty Dakthayom Doxti. mothcrof 
the oborc named State prisoner, Memorialist 
Tbe hnoble niemonai of Oakshayoai Oaii 
Most rbspbctfollt s«ev\ bts 

* t TaATafcer the to'iDorial. dated Otii Pebrnary 
lots bad been writcea \oar Bxcelleaey s bomble 
inemonaliit e brothet Uabu Q. Ii Mitier went to 
fiethampsTt on the \Oth February last to see her son 
Jyotish Chunder Ohosh in the Lunatic Asylum after 
duly recciriag perratssioo from the Gonrameot Qe 
was there with Jyoti*h for sbont an hour and a 
half and watched tiini very earefotly Tbe descri|>- 
tioa of tbe eaadiiion oi Jyotisb nhicH she has 
Rceiredfrom bim Is horribi', and will ereu melt a 
stone 


3, Tust when her brother went there Jrotisb was 
lain straight on his back on a'bed-stend tn the cor 
rnlorof h>s relL UiS'lOok was vacant Ills fasirs 
were almost grown grev llisyaws were firmly dosed 
He could not speak Uis legs were stilT nndcroohed. 
most likely, paridyieil HcTToIiI not walk He could 
not move hia limbs Jyotish could not recc^oise your 
Ltedlency's memonalial a.brot1ier, nor did be respood 
when hecrieil alond by his name Dabn D S Aliticr 
tried toattract the sight of Jyotish from all dtrvc 
tioos, but toooavail He gave Jrotisli a ihaling, 
rawed Ins haods, and in every possible n ay cxamiued 
bun and tried to attract his ailention lyolwb bad 
been to an Lscovsciots STatc, oblivnms of his 
COodltlOU andlBREsrONSITBTO ALL SB>SSTIOVa. 


3 That on enquiring from the Harders of Itie 
Asylum Babu B U. \Iitter came to know that 
Jyutish nae intliatssu* cundilion f ir the l«st six 
MONTHS, since hia trausfer t.i the tsvlnm and was 
AUl. ALONI. AKTIFIt.MLt.Y FED tour f scdlciKy's 
hmnble inenioriahst bad beard n I>efure tha* the con 
dilion ofjTotish liaj been nlmost the samewhenbe 
was in the n-fhampjreJail wher*. too, licwls auti 


4 That St was llieo tune for the breakfast of tbe 
inmates of the Asyluis Tfac wardcfs brongbt a little 
milk and a little liquid of raw egg, a rubber tube and 
an instrument Before the warders commenced to 
feed jyotish they objected to the presence ol my bro- 
ther Baba B B Muter, but on bis insistence they 
yielded The instrnment was forced into tbe month 
of Jyotish, which was thus opened and then washed 
with a solnuon of Permanganate of Potash The 
rubber was then forced into one of bis nostrils 
and more than a foot of it was entered Through it. 
the egg and tbe milk were then poured down into bis 
stomach A littUTineinre of Iodine was then paint 
ed on his gam which was a little swollen Thai 
jyotish was fed And he had been for the last six ot 
ten montlis fed m this way Wsbv att. this wai 
BBINC DOVe so eSAKGS It HIS COPVTB'iAVCB Wli 
KOTICeO, SOB DID HB BtEV UGTB AH INCH 

5 That from whnt it has been actually found, 
Vonr Cxeelteacy's bnmble raenonalist bebern 
that -> 

(I) her SOD is not only TOTALLY KSiSE, but in 
much more SBBious AHD CRITICAL condition^ thsn ini 
sanity t * 

(M) that tbe sensory cells of his bralo base all 
been either dcsttoyed or paralysed , 

till) that Jyotish will CXMRBVBRV ROOT , • 

(IV) that It IS SOTTROB thathe«s'’fetgoiogia' 
sanity" as bis b*en explitned by tbe Governmeot ol 
Bengal . 

(\j that It is NOT TRCB that his “physical condi 
tion IS saiislaetory” as she bus been inluroied by tbe 
Govenuoent , 

(\1) and that sh' is profoohdlt SLsncioutof 
thecauses of bii cresent moribandconditi so which is 
much more appalling than insanity 

6 Toat Your Grcelleacys liamble memorialist 
therefore leivently prays — 

(a) that Voue t.ACeUeui,y would be graciously 
plea«ei| to iminediateir investigate inlo the case of 
hersoo/yolish CbniiderGhose personslrr , 

(b) to order his immediate removal to Calcutta 
ME ptCALCoLLFCB, where he will be thoroughly and 

carelully czamioed by eraio nt medical men and will 
be tiuder their treatment , 

(c) to pats orders that every possible means be 
adopteii to restore him to lile and coDsciousnets , and 
lastly 

(I) to appoint A MIXED DjAKO OF OFFICIAL AHD 
VOH OFFICIAL MBDICAL MEN U thoroughly invesligstt 
into the CAUSE of his present condition— tbe condition 
I '‘ureiN nt\Tii ’ _ 

*-ov tins ofiu rcy mJ gra eyonr Cj^elleiiey s 
llaiuble Me u rulKi hs mi d itv bounl shall ever 

tall UskSitWANt Otsn - 

Hated Iklhlelirv 
/*i/iilure I inkorH 
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tlie tuo parli&i 'come tnlo actual juxtaposition • and 
Thirty stands fronlini’ rhitty.each nith a gun mhis 
hand. Straightway the word .iFire? is given, and 
.they blow the sodU -out of one another ; .and m the 
place of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the world bas 
sixty dead carcasses, whidi It must bury, and anew 
shed tears for. iHad these men any quarrel ^ Ru>yas 
the Devil is, nit the smallest I I hey lived fir enough 
apart •, were the entires! strangers ; nay, m so wide a 
Universe, there w.as even, nnconsciou ly, b> Com- 
inerce, some inu\ual helpfyinrsa between ihetif How 
then.' S mpteion * their Got ernor^ lial filfeR out: 
and. iDitead of shooting one miother, had the tiinnin;:^ 
to make ti'ese poor blockheads shoot —'X'at, so it is 
in Deutschland, and hiiherta inallolh-r lands still 
as of n'6,lMrhat devilry soever kings d>, the (>iee1cs 
must piy fhe jnper ” (* . 

; ii i‘l itWar to end War. 

'Mr. 'Lloyd George and other British 
statesmen have said that this is a war to 
end war. ' Now, if war be ended, will hero- 
ism too 'disappear from the earth ’ Cer- 
tainly *not. Ihere iS not les^ heroism in 
those who'-save. in plague epidem-cs for 
-eitanlple, than io' those who'fighL And 
“moral Equivalents of war’, as Wditam 
James pnts’it, util continually be discover- 
ed. ^ , ’ 

• I'l ' ' Heart of Russia. 

' The New York Times Vititfi ' 

“We are dirk and icoorHnt, And the educxled 
people have .dwsys deceived us,* Russian soldiers 
bare i.xid nrer aod over again, so our Petiograd 
correspundeot informs us. There is, indeed seme- 
thing ot the paibeiic in the case of these groping 
misses, with whom we grow impsiietit somei'nits 
becau'e bf Iheir reaction to the first tnHuences that 
cO'iie upbn Ihenw' I’erhaps we shall understand them 
beiier 'll we attend to somei of^ the anecdotes of the 
revolution that are now^CJming out in tbe French 
press. 

_ Take, for iostince, the'story told by M. de Flers, 
associate ediior of the Figaro, who Is wi'li the RuvS’an- 
Iroops III Kumama. One of those sold ers' meetings 
whicli have been fiShion.ible under 'the new disci- 
plme* ended Ii' a rush of the men to a chmnel 
beiwecn lwo lakes, vvhere''nets kept the fish from 
passing into the larger I ike. In vihlcli it would be 
more difTicuU to net them They b*gan to pull but 
and diitroy the baiiiers and nets, cf>iog, "Liberly 
for tl c fish r’ When some of their officers tried to 
inirif^re, a non cominissioned officer explained * y 

' i isl. are God's creatures like men, and bare the 
vime light to hberi) ilmmer cm talk and so hive 
m ide the revolution, while fi.Ii are dumb and can 
never nake theirs It is therefore -our doty le nid 
them, because it is contrary to nsiure to pen them up 
in order to oipture them easily and kill ihem 

On this tlx American Editor observes: 
“Something very lovable and engaging 
about this kind of mind. But it is a little 
unfair to expect it to grapple in n large 
way wUh large public ipicslions.” May 


be : but \vc find in the 1 earts of these, un- 
sophisticated Russians 'kinship with. .our 
Maiiavira and Buddha who, felt for .ell 
creatures. - 'i. 

Another Russian Anecdote. ^ • 

.The same pfiper gjves the following : — 
'Titke, too, the ruciiltnt narrated by M Nideau of 
lie Tc<iip>, rfb>ut..iiow the workmen ip a fictory 
mated upon the engineers and informed them tint in 
view of the new orde' of things they must go down 
inio the mines and work like the rest. Then fullcwed 
this colloquy ; 

The Engineers — And who will do our tvork ^ 

Ihe Workmen — Some of us mil take lutDrln jour 
offices. f • , , j 

Kut what will jon do there ^ , 

The same as jou do— sit-Jiround, slurp pencils, 
and SRo'.e cigarettes. 

How many of ..the Itnptfnal ‘ Services 
ofh-'crs in India should go to Russia to 
learn home tmllis ? , 

The next anecdote clinches the lesion of 
the one printed above. i 

la Xlie same spiiit, the founser and curator of the 
Lthnogfaphir Museum at Feirogard repisis that llie 
ciretakers and cleaners there have FeiitIooed,the 
(•ovenuneni for the suppiessior ot h'S office, on the 
round “thn a curator is ii>eless in a museum, that he 
oes noihiog and ro.ts money, as they nho garni the 
keys, wield the feather breotnt, and clean the noois, 
are the re •! curators.’’ 

Allowaoces for Detenus. ' * 

From the official replies given to ques- 
tions asked ill the Bengal CooncU relating 
to the grant of maintenance-allowances to 
tfefenos, the public have learned that such 
allowances are not given hs a matter of 
course ; file detenus have to plead poverty 
and Ijcg for them, before, they are granted. 
In this respect their position is more humi- 
liating than that of convicts, who get 
their food and clothing in jad without 
begging. 

Those ilctenus vihose families' arc, or 
are supposed to be, well-to-do, 'have to 
maintain these unfortunate men, This 
means that though the f imihes arc depriv- 
ed of the earnings or other help which the 
loteriiecs uSed to render them in their state 
of komparative freedom, they are obliged 
to speud money for their maintenance. 
1 bus it amounts to a hne inflicted on the 
iamihes When there is sufficient proof 
against a man belonging to n well-to-do 
family to enable the police to prosecute 
iiita io a law court and get him punished, 
he alone is punished, not his family. ‘Dot 
when there is no proof against such a man, 
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'The trutliis that ihc Commiision in its desire to 
seoil mil to India skilled civili in craftsmen is grasp 
inj, the shadow and lUrowint, away the substance, 
making espeit cleiks, petty lawjers goo'l liHiMisis 
AH Ibis were well if the ^.reater things were not sa'-n 
ficedrforit butheieihey aresaciificed— from first 
to last 7 and the nation caunot afTu d that its'pteiwer 
service should be thus setied ^\e may fad in India 
with the best brains and the best education we can 
bring to Its pdl tical eiolulion wc shall fad withont 
excuse if we vet d out the nairuw minded, it) educated 
ismait-joungsh rof the tj pc depicted, avho is to be put, 
ihe Commission says, in « posiiicm of responsibility 
at a Cl mparatively ear y ge 

Teacher’s Strike at Surat. 

More than a mouth dgo G71 teachers tn 
Surat district nent on strike on account 
of thetr staiaaticn aaages We have not 
been able to Uarn what hnppened to 
them Everywhere teachers are very 
scantily paid, the lowest gr ide earning IC'S 
than couk«, peohs and coolies It is a •real 
grievance and ought to he nmcdied at 
once It IS a suicidal puhi) to p ly teach 
era utterly inadiquale salaries 
Our Circulation. 

Some of our friends seem to be under the 
;fiqire88iOD that the mouthly circulation of 
the Modern Jteriew must lie at least 10,000 
copies The latt is we pout only 5,000 
copies a month In 1910 we printed 
3S0U copies Not ^a volume is left. In 
1917 we printed 4500 copies Not one 
complete set IS left ifwedeserveu larger 
circulation and more n(Uerti«eftients, vve 
shall certninlv have both in course of time 
Discreditable Conduct. 

We do all we c.m to defend our vouug 
men from any unmerited slur cast ou 
their name We feil .isli.nned, Ihtrcfoie, to 
read the following lu a CnKutta Christian 
paper , — 

Oar sad sccouipaniineDt of lomr t f Ibe manj 
meetings held in CabuUi. nr ircord «>|U trie great 
regret, and that wav ihe unili.oiplinrd und un 
inaiinerlr lunduct ul innnj kabutlu rtudrnts Oi 
two oevasions beesusr tl c (.all was so crowded tbnt 
all who tvisbed to be | reseat coal I nut cuter the linll, 
fhove outside ot set purpisr made it i npossit le for 
the meeting to beheld in the hall Uii oo* oftle 
‘occasiOQS a distinguished Indian lady was the speaker 
and theeroo’d ol aiudenis outside deliberately drown 
ed her Toice lit order to force her to addreas the 
meeting outside 't is unnecessary to speak with 
coademnalion of sceb deplorable conduct, so grave is 
the sfor ft must (ceni to brir^ npon the value oftbe 
edueatiou given ili the university of wliwh they arc 
meaiber* ~ 

The Humour of Boyhood 
The headmaster of Lton College, Hog 
land, contributes the Ainefecnfft Cea 


titty some good stones illustrativ e of “The 
Humor of Boy hood “ Here i^an example • 
‘Trace the grow th of the power of , Parlia- 
ment during the time of the Tudors ’’ 
Answer.- “In the reign of Elizabeth , the 
Commons were 7 alwars petitioning the 
Sovereign to mqrry a thing they would 
not have dreamt of doing m the time of 
Henry the Eightli . 

A Western on Western Civilisation. 

The Ket K J Campbell writes in his 
book entitled S,nritual Pilgrimage’’ • 

*1 am cotvmced thal our present malerialistic 
civilisation is largely a failure bscause it exalts the 
machine at the expense of the man Itctngiveno 
coherent account of itself If one svere to ask whvt 
the purpose of cinliutiou is noivadiys there could be 
no obvious aud ready answer— none VI any rate, that 
could be expressed in terms of spirit We have 
been for so long engaged in exploiting Ihe matenvl 
resources of the world we live m tint we have largely 
foTKOtiea lo enquire for what life itself wvs given us. 
As Alfred Kussel AV’allaee poin'» out in his book, 
The Wonderful Century’, eiviluel man has made a 
greater advance in ihe. acquirement of power over 
nature during llie last fifty years or soihaDdatiug 
the Iw » thousand years preced nj. To trl at has it 
all come^ lias there been anything like a com 
mensurath moral advance, or even an appreeiab'e 
increase m the sum of human happiness ’ le miy be 
gravely doubted The wir i» the Nemesis of our 
ram imaginings We have pursued material good 
With a rest and a whole hearted absorption unpre 
cedenled in the history of the race and now that 
veryaptiiude is destro)ing us. Seten'-e has turned 
‘procuress lo ihe lords of hell,*’ and Is filling the 
world with xTief a>d despair Sever was devilish 
ingenuity expended in the bus ness of killing and 
naimmg men as now never were its fell eSects so 
mdespread and akogetherappalhngrn the/r fiendish 
ness Truly, as Dr Kichaid Glover of Qriscot said 
many years ago, there is yoineloing , sin ster about 
civiliaton Pj tsS *A Spiriiual Pilgrimage’ 
by R J Lampbe*! 

"In a sense ih s war is the inenivble outcome of ihe 
ideals whereby Western ovilu ilion has been living, 
shows what it trusted in, and demonstrates its lack 
of spiriinal consciousness , in another sense it may 
mean the reel Gcation oflhe'e Are we be ng saved 
by fire r /A f , p *39 

The above ptssages hive not been 
quoted to entble every worlJling among 
MS to feel tint lie is superior to every 
Western min ind woman A man is to 
be judged not by the ideal? of the -best 
men of his country, dead or living, hut by 
the ideals to vvhicli ins own hfc bears 
jvitness Most of us arc ns materialistic 
ns most westerners, with this diflerence 
that vve are feebly nncl languidly knateria 
listtc 00 a’sniall scale, whilst they are 
strongly and energetically materialistic 



<i2i THB MODBKN REVIEW 

on 'i Inrcc *cale The clinroct<r of Indiin 
uviliSaticrt may be spinttinl I3ut Ibe real 
qae^licn i«, d<c \\e1i'ii>g np to it > 

!t ^bov»!d al<o be co^iS'^e^ed T\bether 
nre Os ready as Western idealists ore to 
admit onr lault and reform onrselre* 

' Caite in England 

Tbeltfv R 3 Cmnpbell -evTvUsia “A. 
‘^pintunl pilgrimage that in Ireland 
‘ There watfMiie ofihe caste disliiction 
that IS sctenaeinns m Fnglaid (p 10) 
Ofca'tcfcelmp la England he jjtees the 
follow ing < zan>titc 

•n\l »o \U K» r Ma d « '‘iJ » tew ol I s issot ates 
t»pr««mir(! il e liidepe deM Lnbogr P*it> lien m 
mtnlanci'.ci.me I p( o loaddreii a meet nj, 

to eiph 1 the r jxt ty lo a Un eri ly and ewe iley 
«eVe m* ll«r mobbed and fin'illj ducLed II s 
d sir-xeful a eO od of deal g ' lb ibe expoi enis of 
unp<iulv nausei >11 loo rommon nOirorl.il 

tWi me an I oiler I n el ton for ihat-maltei p atS 

We ba\e more than once before shown 
that in many western countries mvbidmg 
Great Eritniu there are class distimtions 
•rmilar tn tliongh not ile^ittcnl with 
ensl^ in llidm rhe*c have notstoilm 
tie way of tlio«c countries iKvelojimg 
more pnd more perfect clemocratK instltu 
tion* bo the existence of ».ast« ui Ind i 
eannot bar our nglit to iiegmour lonriex 
towards the goal ol deniocrncj — vhnt 
Indian Home Rulers want at |ire<«etit «lo 
not nraoimt toraf rc than this nght to take 

steps T1 nt is wlnt I nKh<hmrn 
would do well to lieflf m ininO 

At the same time (mbans ought (o 
findcrstnnd that the dcmocratu West is 
* democrntic not liecnuie of bntinspucol 
caste, and that caste Icelmg is giMtig 
woj tn democratic cqmlity there What 
IS bad III our country does not be 
come good if w e can discovtr tliat there is 
something hhe It in the West Moreover, 
caslc in 1 nglnnd is diflercnt from caste in 
India in many important respects Kntish 
caste IS not a socio religious institution it 
IS not rigidlv hereditary there Is no notion 
of "rebgtous or '■ceremouial pwrrty m 
impurity niiociatcd with it Tleretsno 
Insuperable .obstacle in the way of any 
native ofGrrat liritoin liceoming a priest 

or a peer , and, ns a matter of fact cterv 

year many person* become pnests and 
lords whose ancestors did^ not belong (o 
those classes 

riopoted Abolition of liquor 
At the meeting of the Imperial l,egi<h 
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five Council held at Delhi on February 20 
last, \lr U N btrma moved a resolution 
about the nboluion of liquor and intoxi 
eating drugs He did not urge immediate 
abolttion He onlv wanted Government 
to declaretotal prohibition as the ultimate 
goal of its policy Twenty members \oted 
for and 33 against tlie resolution Drink 
ing is prohibited in the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jama, Mu«ibnau and Sikh 'criptures, and 
1 * not a general social practice among the 
followers of any of these rebgion*i home 
cii«scs drink >.opi.n(y but tbeyj belong to 
the lower order* of the people. ^Jtl/anv 
case, it IS only tlu small rainorify who 
drink It ts quite possible mid easy, there 
fore, to work towards the goal of total 
prohibition lu Jndia In many States of 
the Unittd SnUs of America totil prphi 
bitioii In* worked successfully It is to he 
borne tu tumd that drinking was m these 
State* ns generally in the West, a generil 
s iciul li ibit Sir Ilamilton Grant nrgueik 
that Mr Sarmis resolution v\as cal 
iiUatod t > nnkc nlnady n sad world sad 
der U ul tilts- State* become sad ’'Did 
kosMi bci.onie *il whtii \odla wqs 
a'lolHli d ’ D il France Iwconic sad when 
aii'intlit was nbohshed ’ Mr Fagan 
niniiitaincd that the results of tliecoodi 
tion* entailed by the war ore withont 
parallel in tin. world's history, and was 
therefore no iirgyineiit for normal times ” 
Hut It isliot Irne thatnrohihdion ha* Iwen 
sought to h* euforeeu only during the 

[ iri'eiit wor< In tin? United States it 

>egan to lie enforced in many States Jong 
iKforc the year 19H In nn urtale bcadcit 
riie World war ngiiust Alcohol con 
Inbiitcd Ly Mr Henry Carter to the 
llntish Acrien ol Renews for October 
1915 the w ritcr say s Thcdrmkqucstion 
has stirred Hiilnm again and ngnin during 
theWar I very one knowsthat Isitas 
peaernllx known that this i'> part of a 
woHd mo\ewent ngninst Alcohol? Such 
a nioicment was well under nay before 
the War ' Mr Carter then says what 
vnrtou* i.iri]iicd countries are doing to 
scotcliand ultimately to kill that insidious 
serpent, alcohol • I runce has Buppre«sed 
absmUie with a strong hand Froldbitioa 
IS no mere maitcr of the law Stocks of 
«ie absinthe weed are seized and burned ' 
Other details follow The erticle contains 
uncf accounts of what has liecn done in 
Italy, 1 ussia, Great Dritflin Australia, 
Canada Germ my, \n*tna. Turkey, Swit 
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2 “rHnd, Denmark Sweden and tlie United 
States Mt Carter concludes lus article 
by saying — 

* When the nhole civ I sed world turns against tl e 
1 quor hab t in War t me it is more than venture 
some speculat on to assert that w tb the return of 
peace ad ast c overhaul og of 1 quor Uws will maiL 
the domest c pol cy of tl e great nat ons 

Anhnarcotic Law m America. 

It 13 not merely against liquor that 
social worl ers in the West hate turned 
their attention The use of all kinds of 
narcotic and intaxicating drugs too Iigs 
b^n sought *0 h* restricted only to tlieJV 
medicinal purposes Pore-rample, the res 
triLtiona imposed by the Harrison \ntinar 
eotic Law m America are more se\ tre than 
the regulations designed for the same pur. 
pose in any other country Itwasconse 
quentlyf*ared that the new law would be 
iollowed by a large grow th m the clandcs 
tine traffic m narcotic drugs But expe 
rience has dissipated tins fear ani the 
results ha\e surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations * During the period in which 
tl lias been in force there has b*en no sen 
«ible increase tii the smuggling of th* class 
of drugs which the Act wds design'^ to 
conti;ol ’ The distributiou of optum war 
pbiae and cocaine /ns been stnctlj limited 
to the tjuanfittca required for leffttimatc 
medietn'il purposes For more details of 
this American law t tde the Modero Renew 
for Septemb'r, 1910 p 311 1 or a sum 

mary of Mr Carter s article referred to m 
the previous note ride the Modern Review 
for December, 3915 pp 3SS 90 

Why should not opium cocaine and 
other poisons be sold only under the sam* 
conditions as are imposed in America ’ 
Mammon worship is bad for the state ns 
well as for the individual 

Alarming Increase of Excise Revenue 
ID India 

A paragraph in this j ear’s January 
number of ibkan savs that ‘ the revenue 
dcriv ed by the Indian Govcmnieiit from the 
sal- of intoxicants ro«e from £1 301 000 m 
1S74.5 to £S49S000 in 191316,. the 
nnninl yi<.Id Inrinff been more tinn qmn 
tiiplcd in fort\ ^enrsI' This is very 
alarming If India were self ruling we 
would certainly succeed m enforcing total 

J irobibition m spite of the opposition ofth- 
ew Indian memb-rs of council who may 
themselves b- given to drmkiog In th* 
meantime vve should do what Sir Diosbaw 
* 411^-12 
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Wacha said m hia speech m support of Mr 
Saroia s resolution Let us try our best 
to bring about the reform ourselves lude 
pendenlly of the Government ’ 

Regrettable Inconsistency 

In the course of the debate on Mr 
Sarraa’s liquor abohtiou resolution Mr 
hurendranatb Baneriea is reported to have 
said • 

lie was a b t o( a part sail in the present quest on 
He was a teetoirfler He knew some of Ind almost 
illnsir oos me I fell iicti ns to tl e e 1 He referred to 
the cvmpv gn aga nsl outit 11* syslem in bengal Mr 
Sarma» resotut on embod ed an ideal wh ch could be 
aun ned The resolui on I e mi ntamed wa* ndc 
nebulous 1 1 ere sho ild b* a progressie movemeot 
I virds (h- itti n nent of it e ideal 

Tint Mr Baicrjea is himself a teeto 
taler and opposeil c> drinking is well 
known Tiiat h«. wants prohibition his 
speech shows It i', therefore to be regret 
ted that the jBen^a/ee, which IS edited and 
owned by him publishes advertisements of 
alcoholic liquors The very issue (dated 
February second edition) which cfon 
tains a report of th- hquor debate, con 
tains also a prominent iidvertisecnent of 
wl tsky (p 2) and another big advertise 
meat of brandy (p 4) A tcetotalef should 
not publish such a Jvertisements 

Babn klotil il Ghosh is also a teetotaler 
He might therefore have crowed over the 
Renga/eeslapse as is his wont, but untor 
tunatelr the Ainrita B'lzar Pitnka too in 
spite of Its Vaishnavism and its friendship 
v/itli and admiration for the late Mr \V S 
Came, publishes ndveitisements of intoxi 
eating liquors For proof s-e page 5 of 
its issue for February 20 and you will 
find just b low Reuters telegrams a big 
advertisement of brandy Tuts should be 
stopped 

Medical Opinion on Alcohol and 
Intoxicating Drugs 

This year s January numh“r of Abkan 
pubhbhcsa very important pronouncement 
on the evil cflccts of nl ohol, cocaine, 
opium bhang ganja, 5.C , by European 
and Indian meilical men of distinction 
It runs ns follows 

Ithvs leen proved by cvreful sc ent fic experi 
me IS vod confirmed bj espet ence tl at 

1 Ai oho! cera ne on um and iniov cat nj drugs 
(suchasblaag lanji and cl vras) are poi ons 

2 Even a no-ierale use of these is 1 acmful 
cspeaally 4 1 trop cal counlr es I ke hid a. They are 
of n> aval p-rmaneniJy lo rel e>e phys cal and 
mental stra n 
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of 27 S per ihousind. Tins means a lavms of3,;oo 
lives in ihe >ear. A Ainher excelleni result of Ur 
Crake’s work is that the infantile mortality rale in 
J917 war ihe Jowen' ever recorded n Ualcutta 
since proper records were kept It is worth while 
recording- that Calcutta’s death rale last year 
IS less than that of London (248 1 , Birming 
ham (258): Bfis-ol (*7 3 ). Chesterfield (271). 
Dudley (2769); Edmonton (272), Gateshead 
(30 ij); Great Grimsby (2738) , Hartlepool (258) 
Harwhich (’S 1) , Hedon (267), Hull (248), Man- 
chester (256); MansfielJ (286), Middlesbrough 
(30S7I, Liverpool (279), St. Helens f 3 *.») . and 
numerous other towns and cities m Britain as 
recorded tn ‘Whitaker's Almanac’* for 1917, Ilriso 
Doctor ’ Go nhead and do the hit trick 

As the processes of putrefaction, sup- 
puration, fertnentaion, &c., start sooner 
in the tropics than in colder regions, and as 
flies, fleas, raosquitosand disease germs arc 
more pVn'ciSu'i in ^lot than in cold climates, 
to attain a lower death-rate m calcotta 
than m mony British cities is really a 
creditable performance. Dr. Crake is cer- 
tainly entitled to praise But as he could 
not have obtained the good result that he 
has without the co-operation of the tnuni- 
cipal commissioners and the ratepa>ers, 

ought not be said, as Anglo-Iodtao jour- 
nalists and others too often assert, that our 
country is unhealthy because of the pecu- 
^liar obstnictiveness of our countrymen 
'and iiisplte of the marvellous zeal and 
activity of the British authorities m the 
matter ot sanitation The fact is, all over 
the world people dislike restrictions, and 
our ohstructiveness is not greater than 
it is elsewhere. 

Calcutta’s record is remarkable niso for 
another reason. Our country, including 
our cities, is much poorer than England, 
And^ modern sanitation is a very costly 
aflair. That Calcutta compares favorably 
with many cities in wealthy England must 
therefore he due in part to th* greater per- 
sonal cleanliness, soliriety and self restraint 
of our people, both Hindu and Musalroan 
Those among our countrymen who think 
that all Europeans at “Home” must he as 
cleanly ns the prosperous sahibs thev sec 
in India, reouire the reminder in Mr. Park- 
er’s Cbtnn (Murray) that “there is hardly 
any country in the world where the vvork- 
, ing classes seem to dress so dirtily as m 
England.” It is far from our intention to 
suggest that we and our houses and lanes 
and streets are what they ought to be. Cer- 
tainly not. We are ns mnch against undue 
sell complacence • as against umliie de- 
preciation • • 


“A Matricidal City.” 

We quote below a paragraph from one 
of Dr- Crake’s Calcutta health reports 

fn 1914 there were 8 wards with female death 
rites of 40 per raille and over , m 1915. there werS 3 
and in 191^ oulytno- lamstillof opinion that the 
observance of the purdah system, in a great city, is 
very largely responsible As I have repeatedly 
pointed out, ‘bis custom not only invoUe? the constant 
ciposure of women to insanitary conditions but 
actaalfy leads to the~eonstractlon of ill lighted and 
■II ventilated buildings in order to secure privacy to 
Ihe zenani. 

•There are some people who suspect that 
Indian social reformers call black white 
and white black. As we happen to be 
classed among social reformers, we will 
quote the comments of the Hindoo Patriot, 
an orVbo&o^ Hindoo paper, on the death- 
rate ol women m Calcutta. That paper 
says • 

* A Matncidal city* such is the appeUstiniT that 
Prof Ceddes has given to Caleutta-~a description 
of uneoviible notoriety she miist be adfudged to 
deserve m view of the fact of melancholy signmoance 
that the differeDce between the pioportior of deaths 
amongst men and women m our midst is so abnormal- 
ly bigli it IS curious that Calcutta of all-cities should 
baie the Vile repuialiOD of sacrificing so many bright 
and lo«ely livesyeannaodyear out. which means a ler« 
nble loss 10 the etficieocy ofour homes It is lodeed, 
a deplorable feature of our cine life that the Angel of 
Death fl4ps his wiogs $0 persistently near about our 
womankind and takes away a precious toll, which is 
Uie deadly price we pay fur the stohd disregard of the 
ordiniry amenities of hfe that is writ large on our 
renatia 

The Health Ofneer of Calcutta sounds 1 note of 
warning in his last Aiinuil Keport, vrbich should set 
us seriously a thinking. "The iniersion of the nor 
mat ratio between male and fetnale deaths which is 
such a suikmg f*ature of the vital statistics oi Calcutm 
IS another pQjzIe for the sanitarian unversed in local 
customs and conditions It is a standing reproach 
to the city that the death rate amongst women is 
over 30 per cent lii^fier than amongst men '' Ike do 
not know if such a ghastly tale can betoldofany 
other cit) The word* should certainly give m pause 
to think and ponder over the causes that have 
brought about such a deplorable state of things 
Slowly but steadily the wealth of our motherhood is 
being depleted away and unless something IS done to 
stem the tide betimes, the consequence will be such 
as we tremble to anticipate 

In Calcutta, the death-rate amongst men ]a<t 
yearwas24.i per thousand and amongst won en it 
was IS high as 37.1 “The reason.” ssys the Health 
Officer, ■'is ob ions. It is largely due 10 the obser- 
vance of the 'purdth' system m insanitary environ- 
ments’’ Cribbed, cabined and confined wiihm the 
■ arrow walls of the zenana, it is no wonder that our 
women die premature death by thousands. Tlie 
hois>es m the inJuii qt.atier, 11 their ridiculojsly 
small dtinen-iora, iheir tutei ban! hment of God's 
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SKal*« v'fts. xUe sicVtnftg steocU OTcrwotV . «T<ryr>ne 

ihat fills ihe whole .itnio phere, are hr removed from none the, t<«i . 

the coBCtption of deceol liab lalions of men. They 
bear a sink ng family lesembhnce to cages rr rat 
burrows It seems passing Strange that condemned 
to those daiV and cheerlC'S places, our women go 
through life, having no larger interest in I fe than the 
care of husband and children wilhout showing a st II 
more appall ng figure in mortal ty among IhemseKe* 

It IS all very well to talW of ‘ home, sweet horce” Vat 
these cages are a misnoiner for homes, disregarding 
in their construction the laws of God and man and 
Ve'eping iipht and air far far away from the r sor 
roundings. What with premature motherhood, the 
exhausting care of an army of children of the joint 
family, the chrome antmic condition of our laiies 
• - - Tonder that dejith cries havoc among them 


■ real *e that 


rat It 1* 

; dllCcult to 

ifiting-from the 


realue, that the world is also 
underwork era 

Indit cert'iinly suffers front the under- 
uorlvcrs and still more from the “xjo- 
work''-«ra 


IS the general n 
death tale of out women, U • 
but assuring for the future of o 


prospect IS anythin; 


Indian and Chinese Methods of Teaching 
In Vii/a^e and Toirn Life m China (hy 
y. K Leonm and L K. Tao, Allen and 
Unton, London ) it is stated : 

Theoli method of teaching is “ladiTidoalistic,” 
for the tutor teaches each student srparately accor 
diac «o bis own standard , only occasionally uowe 
■ • it three, forming a cUss Com 

. .... .lass disappears altogether , yet 

biilliant boys unhampered by the slow ones so that 
vmproeenieuis may be wade hr leaps and bounds, 
do tarn uti and distinguish Ihemrelrrs 

Tliisis also the old Indian method of 
teaching, still pretalent iit the Sanskrit 
schools It has many preat advantages 
The Rishis and Dr Bose on the 
Oneness of All That Is 
Sir J C Bose h.is experimentally dc- 


The Hindoo Patriot condemns not mere- 
‘ ly onr etty homes, but the \^ omen’s quar 
tera and Ihttr conditions of hfi. tlwongh 
out Bengal. 

U IS worthy of note that nt recent year* pi I 

nonary complaints find a ready Urtedtug ground m ^ ,,,9 -- 


tubereoisr germs Thefrigntful locresre m the death 
rale ammig the female population of Reegsl due to 
taberculoa 1 that ohtruaes Itself into oar notice in tbe 
present times, moat give ui renoas food tor reflectioo 
npntorfrcsha rand thelghtaod heat <*f the 


the juing aud the non-living, between 
plant and oDiranl He is also fond of quot>f 
ing the Sanskrit verse which says that one 
h(« runs through all that exists Dnnng 


wooded conditiona of iife‘"'n uar^row and cooped u|t h»S visit to Bombay a local tteckly publish- 
iurtoundings iiisuflicieni food h^re nil c imbined to ctl a leader n biuli sccuied to Suggest that 

s;;.vv”i- ,,imt 

VuiMitolotts wbieh 11 fast bceomiog eodemic amuog ancient sages knew and thus to tntnttntse 


Six Hours a Day. 

In India where millioos do not know 


the value of his achievement. We do not of 
course know what exactly the writer of 
the leader meant to «ay. But it is good to 
beat in mind what exactly the knowledge 


throughout tlicir lives what a full meal is. of the ancients amounted to InJulylDlB, 
the ideal of'six hours’ daily wotk being Brajendranath Seal, in speaking pub- 
able to provide nil with healthy hou«f«, hejy of Dr Bose’s discoveries, referred to 
suEcient food and school education, must certain e/oAas in ancient Sanskrit works 
appear like a dream, Butm Hnglaod it is which had a benring on plant pliyslolog}' 
considered an attainable ideal IficAon Dr. Seal then said : 

East (Tokyo) says -Let none of my besreri Imagine that all this 

A British labour leader has now repeated the •"'emoted to leicntinc kuowlecige This wai felicitous 
dctlatatvon of a gtent employer ol labour. Lord '"'o't'onenTnedl'itl. mayioputil) by inleiise niedi- 
l^ref)*).-of /JNwd <ff tie HfifmtpefmofLtrtr Bro- *■'*«*'* bf tntflhsfaC ob<^Trat<cn , baC 

then), that if labour and cnpital would pat their KUlf between this Stage and the positiee csfwrimtntal 
heads together and mgaoiie thiOKi proprriy, no one "f scitnee U profound, nnd cannot be 

need woik more than sis hours a day Tie labour except by means of difficult and dejicnta 

leader edda cn his owo account that tterc is oo ufttoaotilatUe analjais and nvefisutewserit 

iiecrstiiy for anyone to woik under It e age ol 1 C— have culminated, in the depanment of Tlant 

which woutd cerlsinly l>e a deiiraUe thing— and no the reiearchei of Dr Tagadis Chander 

adult otrr ’’0 nrrd w oik at ail There is t o necessity, **"se' , 

There is no one who equals Dr Seal in 
e mntboidU "Vw knowledge of modern Western science 
cr 1 n ,v„i IT with iiepioiieniof nocicnt Hindu <cicnce Combined. His 
therefore nuthorttativc Modern 
,e world IS ,un.riPgtrtr.Hyr„m, discoveries of the means of aerial naviga 
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tion are not valueless because m our an 
c ent books pushp^A, rafbsare menhooed 
and m the Arabian Nights joumejs are 
described \\ Inch \\ ere performed on float 
mg carpets and fljmg horses Dirrvm and 
Wallace do not pale into insignificance b“ 
cause e\ olution is descnl ed m the Saiikbya 
and Greek philosophies ind Lamarck and 
others preceded Darwin and Wallace 

Rammohun Roy and Modern India 

Kaja Rammohun Roy was undoubtedly 
the first nationalist cosmopol te not only 
in India but as far as*w&are aware*in the 
whole world The vision of humanity as 
a whole consisting of inter related parts 
dawned on him first In sa3ing this we do 
rot mean to say that no one before him 
thought ot mankind as one entity What 
we mean is that he was tl e first to take 
a broad cathol c inclusive and organ c 
iqew of the w hole field of civilisation cul 
ture religion social welfare and politics as 
constituting huraao well being and pro 
re«s To bim human welfare or progress 
id not mean the progress or welfare ol 
anj one country race sect or people it 
nftant the welfare and progresssof all the 
progress of one depending on the progress 
of all the rest Progress did not mean to 
him advancement only in religion or in 
pol tics or in knowlrage oriiian) other 
thing he knew that gradual approach 
towards perfection meant progress along 
all lines Sow that there is a keen desire 
for self rule in the country we ought to 
know for what unuersal ideal of progress 
the life and personahtj of I'araraonun Roy 
stood 

Sir Sundar Lai 

In the death of Sir Sundar Lai the coun 
try lo«es not only a great lawyer but a 
man -w ho w as in spite of his great wealth 
acquired by his own efforts a conspicuous 
example of plain living and high thinking 
He led a clean life His regular and me 
thobcal habits enabled him to devote n 
much greater portion of his very busy life 
to the can<e of education and to other 
public duties than others who have roach 
less work to do His even temper and 
unfailing courtesy endeared him to all 
Though a icrj «accesslul lawyer he was 
not a mere lawyer He was a great reader 
of books on various subjects and thus 
came to possess a wide culture His calm 
and balanced judgment w as of great help 


to his colleagues in various spheres of 
work His death is an irreparable loss to 
the Hindu University As Prof Jadunath 
Sarkar said in course of the tribute which 
he paid to the deceased before closing thq 
Central Hindu College in his memory 

S r Sundar Lai s far < ghttdne 9 nfin te capac tj 
for work uarnffl d temper nnconqtierahle pat eocc 
aad above all bs matebless tact safely^p lotcd tbe 
1 ttle boat of tbe H ndu Un vers ty tbroug tbe first 
and most per tons storm of ts voyage 11 s colleagces 
o tb work of tbe an vers ty — 

bonla that bare toil d and wroogbt and thought 
w th h m — 

That ever w th a f ol c welcome took 
The thunder and tl e snnsb ne and opposed 
Freehearl* freeforebead® — 
now feel I ke ma uersnbofaave 

Roll d to starboard roll d to larboard when tbe 
surge was aeetl og free 

whose ma den voyage s about to end whose boat 
has reached sn noth waters the port s n s ght when 
lo suddenly tl e rcapta n s gone. 

He s pone bot we trust h s ip t ab des with os. 
He has left tbe H ndu Un vers ty the r eher by 
bequeath ng to t the memory of a 1 fe noselfishlr 
noo tcuUt oosly stresoocily devoted to pnbi e 
service— tbe ever ready oegrudg eg Baer See of hs 
t me and health to tbe work of edneat oo —the tp f t 
of coociaton and romp on e a traosact ng 
corporate act 00 and a most sBceessfoPexample of 
the art of tra n sg h 9 colleagues ostead of dragg ng 
them w tb b m It is eaiy to govern w th dictator a! 
power* bot t r qn res the h ghest tUteimauah p to 
govern by the consent of the gorerned Sr Sundar 
Lai n sp te of b < nnr vailed ein neoce n tocety hs 
vastwealt b iwrfect enjoyment of pobi ecoohdenee 
and the trust of Gorernraent a1 ke made t always a 
po ot to coodu t the bas nes9 of the Lo vers ty w th 
tbe consent and co-uperat on of the var ons const 
luted bodes and even that of the stiff Tb s will 
rema a h s rcheit legacy to the H nda Ifo vers tr 
Thswllbe oar consolat on for the loss of h s 
bod ly preseoee Tbs w II preserve h i memory 
to unborn genrrat ons to whom S r Sundar Lall w II 
be a dame only 

Linguistic ProTincet 
If m I IS resolution in tbe Impenal 
Council in favour of linguistic provinces, 
Mr B \ Sarma bid confi’ned himself to 
brincmg together all Telugu speaking 

areas under one administration he would 

probably have received greater support 
\\c are in favour of linguistic provinces in 
the case of those who are sufficiently 
numerous by themselves to be able to 
support an advanced type of provincial 
administration \\e also advocate the 
inclusion of districts like Sylhet and 
Manbhiim which ire Bengili speaking 
ind which formerly formed parts of 
Bengal with Bengal this to constitute a 
precedent for other districts similarly 
situated w ith rcsp-ct to other provinces-*- 
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\\c «l»o Uimk Ont tlic OfHH in»fnVinf; * 
ijcotijci, iiutraJ of Ikiok puct1»«l «ut 
flitiouK' Oitre jifOMtcnl i!(!niini*lrnlif)ii*, 
slioiilil lirouRfit un!rr oii«' 

uc Off not m ln\ onr <jf n ft>ie 

that iirnTiflcc* *liowl 1 b<* con^lituful on n 
linRtinlic ba'in tbrotighowl Indu, irrr»i»ff 
tivc of cjtlicr con»iOeratinn* 

TliojcMlnlncli ttliich fpffilt tbc •amc 
hnRlIn^.<^ witU biRRcr region* in tlior 
MCimtj but arc not ntlniuu»tti»tucl> 
nmnJgnnialrtl with them. tn| ly on ml% int 
ncc 118 regarJft the culln ttion of what 
nmy be cnlletJ pan In Jim patriot»»m It h 
n pity tlint thii nfltniitnLc ii imljihnl 1 j> 
the policy of </jr»* el iinjiern onl by the 
arrogant, dominetring iind (clfiih btha 
a lour of tlie prcilnminaiil pnrlncrf in •ome 
inlinimilrative proTincea in whith the 
9t>cnkcrs of two or more language* are 
incluifcil This was the i.iM. m the oil 
pro\ince of Uencul thiau the uise in the 
present province of lliliar nnd Omss, ani 
this evil also exists vse IHicve. in the 
province of Madras Whelh-r the mhabi 
lantsofftproTiocesp'uW tlie same Isngu 
oge or not, they should iiU lie jiuiictilinnsl^ 
courtenus nnd scro|)uluusl> just and fair 
to one another 

Menses (o Perional Liberty in the 
Psnjsb 

The passing of an Act in the Tanjab 
theoretically nod ostensibly meant to lie 
enforced against habitual offenders is 
a great menace to personal hbcriy mtln 
Panjab It will enable the pohex and 
the cxccutne to restrict the muxeaieots 
nod greatly curtail the liberty of luonv 
people without bnogiug them to trial All 
over India the existing cnminal laws of 
the country arc more thausuflicient to deal 
with crime and criminals It is only the 
inefliciercy of the police w hich, in the eyes- 
of the rulers, seem to necessitate the 
forging of new aaeapoos in the shape of 
lawless laws The way m which the 

E rcss laws nnd the Defence of India Act 
ave been made a wrong u*e of, proses 
that the new Punjab Act is sure to be rois 
used The citizens of Lahore were there 
fore quite justified rn publicly protesting 
sgniDst it 

One argument used by Anglo-Indian 
writers ncainst the demand of Home Knlc 
IS that Home Kulers have not fought for 
the Lnipire We have more than onct 
exposed the lullowncss of this so called 


nrgitmetil Ilut inking it for prantrd that 
It IS v/i|i I, nny it lie nsked, wimt rights of 
wffrulc the jifople rf tic ronjuli tie 
fwnnlhanlof Inlia possns in uifdtttnn 
to those of the rest of lr<!ia ? The Pumab 
does not rten possess a High Court and «n 
PxcfUtnc Council, iind its lyegif’ntive 
Counat IS not ns strong in tic non official 
element ns tint “of s jiwc other province* 
An! Him ns n rm ard, we snppo*'-, lor its 
iinrrjualled ncrificcs in men nnd money in 
the sniiM rf the Fmpirc during the war, 
the Ibijjabl* arc going to hive ihcir i>rr 
•onilfrecdom iiiicrfcred asith more than 
elMttherc 


Mouse or Plague infected Rat 
We wro*e m our last Dcccmlwr ouni 
ber — 

•It IS known to the public that the 
constitutional reform propoi ds of the 
Nineteen’ were hastily urinn up nod 
submilteil to Gosernmciit biciusc ft be 
came known that tlie<Forernm«nt nfInJi i 
hal nlmdy submitted or were about to 
submit their propOMtIs to the Necretury of 
state \\c tinture to guess that those 
Ooic'omciit proposals tontain the aaortli 
r^ponsible govemmenl" which have pub 
hdy nppearw f >r the first time in oiiy 
olTiaal docninent m Mr Montagu • pro 
oouocement nf Ihe 20th August Urolso 
iircsiime that Mr Lionel Curtis was in the 
know ns to the use of th'sewdnls by the 
Corcfiiment of India Porasc find that in 
119* Pour Studies ol Indun Ooiernmenl” 
I’t **'f*'''ords in Study No 2, page 
G1 nnd niso in Study No I, piccl?-’ 
'V? ” ’* ‘f’Jted Namital ( th April 
1J17 He concludes his Pourtli Study ss 
follows *' 

worJ* wtrcnrllUotbe 
lor iu ^ oner 

tin or •*’' »hcfrd 

Oelt llluii U(D •obttilel.oXor 

«e bare toast arc 
ri,,^ u«cdthc words 

"US dl«CU«S- 

tl.?,n BO 1 ^® denoted hy 

Sec^fo? os April 1017, when tl e 

nrnm^ 1 . 1 ^*^ ^*'**‘= fl’C words aid 

promised then ingnnU in Augu'-t 1017 ’ 
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Was It a case of mere accidental comcid 
ence’ or was it intelligent anticipation’ 
or has Mr. Curtis been tbroughout in the 
secrets of the olBcials and acting under 
bureaucratic inspiration’ ThatJietsact 
ing in concert with non official Europeans 
iswclhknown W'esay all these thipgs in 
order that our countrymen may exercise 
caution in doe measure in accepting any. 
thing proceeding from him and his official 
and non official co workers, and in order 
that they may bring the necessary amount 
of scrutiny to bear on his proposals ' 

It has been said since then in the public 
press that Mr Curtis m his interviews 
^Ylth some public men in Calcutta gaxe 
them to understand that his was the 
scheme favoured by Goxernmcnt, and that 
Mr Montagu also asked many of our 
countrymen in their interviews with him 
questions about a scheme like that formal 
at«l by Mr Curti« What has further 
confirmed our suspicious is the informa 
tion elicited by Mr C \ Chmtamaoi by 
asking a question in the U P Counal U 
appears that the U P Government had a 
sort of Committee to consider what con 
slitutional changes it should support 
There were onlv officials in it, it was said 
tnciodmgMr Marris of the Round Table 
and U P Police Department On Mr 
Cbintamani asking a supplementarv ques. 
tioii, It came out that air. Lionel Curtis 
was niso in it, and the official reply recog 
niscd Mr Chuitamani’s nbiUtv to decide 
whether Mr Cur»is was an ofTrial or a 
non official Wesimposelie is an nmphi 
bian and a demi omcial, as, for example, 
police informers are However, that does 
not matter What matters is tint tbe 
Round Table group still actuallv tucludes 
officials, though nomiinny it does not. 
audtlntMr Curtis is one o! the arlnters 
of our destiny ' 

Since old Csop's days, occasionally 
mountains ln\c b en III labour, and ha\c 
produced onlv ridiculous mice Whether 
the Montagu mission is a similar moun 
tarn in labour, we do not know What 
ever it may be, we would not he absolutely 
downhearted if it produced only a cOm 
parativcly innocuous ridiculous ^ouse , 
but w e w ould certainly object to its pro. 
ducing a plague infected rat in the shape 
of the Curtis scheme That scheme may 
give us rcspon«ible governmet of a sort 
liut it would ben thing in which all real 
government would Continue to be m the 


hands of the white bureaucraci, and wc 
should continue to be responsible for paying 
taxes and our representatives would be 
responsible to tJie bureaucracy lor making 
bricks without straw or with straw taken 
from the weather-worn leaky roofs of 
our thatched huts 

Kumbha Mela Volunteers 
It gives us deep inward satisfaction to 
learn that tbe Seva Samiti Volunteers under 
their captain Pandit Hriday Nith Kunzru 
and their president PinditMadan Mohan 
Malaviya rendered signal help to. the 
pilgrims to the Kumbha Mela at Allaha- 
bad, undergoing privations and hard 
ships and running risks for the sake of 
suLh fraternal service This is humanity, 
this IS citizenship, this is brotherhood 
Democracy and Hindu Orthodoxy 
Without entering into academic dis 
ciission as to 'whether Hinduism favours 
democracy, it may be said that Hindus of 
unquestionable orthodoxy support the 
can»e of Home Rule which must inevitabV 
democratise the country in the long run 
Hie pronouncement of theShaokiracnarya 
of Karvir Pitli in favour of Home Rule, 
madeat Allahabad, is a proof of >what we 
say The Maharoja of Kasimbazar, who 
was Chairman of the Reception Committee 
of the All India Hindu Conferi.ncc held at 
Allahabad, drew attention m his address 
to tbe question of raising the condition of 
the Sudras and ol the ‘ untouchable" 
castes He declared that the existing 
caste system of to-day* was only a 
travesty of its ancient original These arc 
indications of the gradual realisation of 
democracy 

Purther proof is found in the following 

adopted bv the All India Hindu Con> 
fcrence 

* That tbucoaf rence ciTtt Its Tull sspport to tbe 
reprr'etiiaiion tubmitteU hj the All lodu llinduSabba 
ton sEtetUener th* \ieeror and GoeernorCeoeralaDd 
the Secreterj of State in favoarof the demand for 
•elf poTerniaent and hopef that no conaiderati in* of 
creed cade nod commaniiie* will be introdaeed into 
thepropoted reform •chemr ond that in aojease 
iliadn Intemt* ihoald be adeqaatelj •aret'oardrd in 
ao* arranitement that may be made in tbii behalf ' 

Retslutions of the All India Hindu 
Conference 

Some of the resolutions adapted at the 
Allahabad se«ston of the All India Hindu 
Conference show that orthodox Hinduism 
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IS begmoing to broadca its outlook and to 
think of all who call themsehes Hindus 
One such resolution relates to Hid Jus la 
foreign countries It runs as follovcs 

Tbia cooference exttoda ita bands ol fellowship to 
the descendants of Hindus in the islands of Jora 
Ball and Sumatra and to the followers of the Uiodn 
faith 10 other conotries Ike Buraia China and 
Japan fLc and requcsti Hindu sadips aad preachers 
to go tbe(e and preach Hinduism to them as well 
as to the Uinda emigrants I Ting in other islands and 

Another, dealing with the numerical 
decrease of Hindus, is printed below 

That this Conference Tiews with alarm thegrow 
ing numerical decrease of Hindus through cooTersiua 
to other faiths and urges upon all Hindus the need 
of taking steps to prerent the same and requests ail 
HinduSadhus preacheisand lecturers tnpreachthe 
truths of Hindu religiou to those classes in particnlar 
among whom the missionaries ol other faiths are 
BCtiTcl; carrying on the r propaganda and lo 
ameliorate the condition ol the depressed classes in 
tTtry way 

Though It is welcome from the Hindu 
point of view so far it gQe«, it does not 
seem to indicate a thorough gmsp of the 
causes of the decrease of Hindus And it 
will not do simply to ask people to 
ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
classes , practical means sbouU be pointed 
oot There are large oumhers of brahmaas 
who are educatioaallj and tuatenally m 
a&bad a condition as the depresscil classes 
\et the percentage of converts from the 
ranks of Brahmans is much lower than that 
from the ranks of the depressed classes 
What is the reason? The reason is, the 
man of the depressed class is not treated 
as a man, he is looked don u upon though 
he may be intellectually and morally asgood 
ns a man of any • higher" caste Ihc first 
thing therefore n hich should he dooeiii order 
to prevent Hindus of these classes from 
becoming Christians or Musalmans is to do 
away mth all customs and notions which 
wound tlicir self respect ns men The nb 
surd idea of untouchabilit), tor instance 
sboul 1 be given up altogether ’ 

Com ersion to other taiths is a cause of 
the decrease of Hindus, but not a mam 
cause Some of the mam causes arc that 
in Bengal the prcvnilingly Hindu districts 
are malarious, n Inch diminishes fecuuditv 
that the f«.cunJity of the Hmdns is 
less also owing to there being a greater 
prevalence of child marriuge among 
them , that owing to the soaal ban 
on widow marnage, a greater proportion 
of women of the child bcnnng ngc among 
them do not become mothers , and that 


Hindus even when m straitcued circums 
tances, &hov\ less enterprise m migrating 
to eAars and distant places than Musal 
maos 

In two resolutions occur exhortations 
to take proper care of helpless widows, 
and to respect widows The conference 
may not have been able to sanction the 
temarnage of virgin and childless w idows , 
but surely it ought to have definitely 
pointed out that widows can and ought 
to be made self reliant As Manu says, he 
(or she) alone is truly protected who tan 
protect himself (or herself) 

The resolution of the conference on 
Hindu Moslem relations is important We 
tliioL there ought to be joint conciliation 
boards in all places where the followers of 
these faiths live, and Government ought 
to recognise the decisions of these boards 
Wc also think that, police and executive 
officers immediately m charge- of areas 
where religious riots take place dunng 
tbcir incumbency ought to be dismissed or 
degraded unless they can prove that they 
had done all that was possible to prevent 
them Lven alter such occurences, the 
parties should be encouraged aud allowed 
tocometoiiii amicable settlement amonc 
themselves, as public trials und punish, 
ments produce a bitterness which takes 
decades to disappear aad sometimes be 
comes the caus*ol future riots Inthepohcc 
ndministratiOQ report of Mysore for 1910 
17 there is a record of a not between 
Iliodus and Moslems which terminated 
as follows, as narrated m the Indtaa Daily 
Aeus The parties eventually arrived at 
an amicable settlement among themselves 
and m consequence cases against them 
were all withdrawn tuider orders ol 
GovcrniMcat ’ 

Common Script and Common 
Language 

shonia be glad if India 
we l'n?r%V° ’“'f a common langiaic. 
be brounlir consummation can 

be brought about by any kind of pressure 
log" over 

TOtar .1 r" W Verna 

“.'’'•‘"''I' tliat It should be 
EocilSllnrs, ThoSC wllO kllOW 

k-5l c , T Hindi M Olild 

roani ,J?.i‘ O' linsinjss inter- 

nontse i.itli „ 

othSve,l?,e°r‘’"'.,o' EnsUlh than one 

nucular, though WC do ot nthiak 
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it cad or ought to di'^pHce English, or 
any udvanceci vernacular like Bengali, 
Gujarat* Marathi, Tamil or Telogu What 
the future has in store we do not know 
For the present we should try, if possible, 
to be tri 1 ngual, learning the mother 
tongue first, then English, then Hindi 
Advocates of Hindi should try to simpli 
(y it, particularly in the direction of doing 
away with distinctions of gender as affcc 
ting nouns ndjcctues and parts of verbs 
We ma> also he allowed to observe that 
as the majority of men are seldom moved 
to do a thing purely from a sense ol duty 
It would faciiitatL the spread of Hindi it 
modern Hiudi literature could show more 
works of genius than it «t present con 
tarns, for-^then many would learu Hindi 
who will not do it tor any other reason 
We look upon Hindi and Lrdfi as prae 
tically one language only tlie characters 
being diSerent / 

TheestahJishmento/ tlif Usm'iais tut 
\ersitT ought" to give a ! great impetus 
to the cause of Hiudi Urdu The Nag in 
FracI armi Sabias may attempt toha\c 
•the publications of this uuuersity transit 
tcrated and printed m \agari character 
fhe question of a commo i script is 
beset wicli diffitiiUtes There is a large 
mass ofsenlitnent in favour of the Nagari 
characters But tins eentuneot is not so 
strong lu the greater part of India as to 
be able to brave and overcome practical 
ditficnitus Probably ^iusalman sccti 
raent, which must be reckoned with is 
practically solid against it As regards 
Hindu s htiiuent there arc several charac 
ters of wl at may be called Saoskritic 
origin Ol thc«c it cannot be «oid that 
Nagnn is undoubtedly the oldest So far 
vwn VwDyrtVn ao5 aiv 

the simplest of tbe<e characters, Bengali 
comes next and Nagan last Bv simplest 
we mean easiest to write read and print 
We do not know whether any Indian 
script will e\er be the coirmon script for 
all our vernaculars If any of our Sanskn 
tic scripts prevail and di«place others it 
must discard compound letters ^uJeta 
aLshara) to denote combinations of con 
sonants The«e compound letters make 
type founding and pnoling difficult and 
costly, and stand in the way of the con 
struction and wide use of vernacular type 
writing machines They also wcessitate 
useless waste of, lime in learning to read 
and wnte them 
42V&-13 


We hope we are not utterly Hckiiig m 
patriotic s‘*ntimeat But Tve mti«t look 
facts squarely in the face And mere non-^ 
patriotic reasoning leads us to think that 
a modified Ro uan alphabet stands a bet 
ter chance of adoption throughout India 
by all sects as a common script, than any 
script of Semitic Sanskritic or Dra vidian 
origin At any rate it would be of greater 
advantage in practice, both m mtn na 
tional and infer national intercourse 
The Tragedy of ‘ Untouchability ’ 

The Cat/io/ic HeraW writes — 

Last week aa I/nvacOblr waa knocked du vo b; 
an «>& e jaau acd teverely lOjured a pa««tbf 
w sb ag tu r 1 eee tue dyiujf inau called lor soiae 
water and a Jota was brouirbt hun a atghbouriog 
si o|> Uut as b knell bj the body an I proceeded to 
wash the V elini s wounds the brass vessel s^alvio 
lenlly wrcnci ed Irooi hs hands No filtered water 
for&uCrya So brass vets I fur a cooly dead dy * 
losoraliv* 1 li* man was left cbok >a lit blood 
aod hevzp red a i hour letter Ifaoybody was go Ity 
It was not ill ihreateo og crow4.~rn we doo t tdamc 
the n — t was the hole of Ind a aod tl e whole of her 
social Hbfc The rovdwasrgbt The coolv died in 
the walert >tht co apart uent of b s caste And <9 was 
not proper t perforate there aad tbea wl at bad b en 
closed for so maoy ceotur e* II only d ed where he 
t appened to I e horn aod v. here be consented to I ve 
It was not that be was a rayp ker iiad be been 
a rag peker aod worn the sacred tbread'le would 
I are been flooded witb I Itered water Sat it nasn t 
alnsury tor hs caste so he Lad to d e without it 
I cry cruel of eoaw but rtrf fair • 

One cannot say whether the story re 
presents no actual occurrence and is true m 
every detail but th it it is quite possible 
admits of DO doubt It is an object lesson 
aod IS the trugedyand inbnmnmty of what 
may be called the theorv of nutouchabi 
lity 

Home Rule Propagaoda in India and 
England ' 

Ms ’i'vjA.vkVc. ss. davis 
Engliud to acquaint the British democra 
cv with what constitutional changes \\c 
require In spite of the hostile efiorts of 
Lord Sydenham and other mendacious 
and ungrateful men who have eaten 
India s "salt the Labourites have in two 
successive conferences of theirs adopted* 
resolutions advocating Indian Home Rule 
and a«king Labour Alembers ol Parlia 
ment to support the cause of India in the 
House of Commons Preparations are 
being made here in India for sending a 
deputation to England to place our 
demands before the Bntish peopl-* Mr 
B G Itlak has been touring m Maba 
rashtra aad the Central Provinces, ex 
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pHinjng the need of Home Rul and collect 
mg money foe the cxp“nsps of th* deputi 
tjon As he generallj speaks m the veroa 
cnlar his addresses are understood even 
hy illiterate villagers The Central Provinces 
alone have given him rupees one lakh and 
twenty five thousand villvges vying with 
one another in prc<entmg h m w ith purses 
containing hundreds and thousands of 
rupees IIC has besides kept apart for 
work 111 Fngland th on lakh which was 
presented to I im on his completing the 
sixtieth year of his lift So that there is 
no doubt that Homhay niid the Central 
Provinces w lU be able to do their share of 
theworkwell Mrs Annie Bcaant isalso 
touring in the South 

Here m Bengal we are busy playing the 
inexpensive but paying game fit mud 
throwing For if you can blacken yoiir 
opponents your paper sells v ery well All 
the same it is a thoroughly disgraceful 
and depressing s ght 

National Education 

As in India it is oiir sons md dnugUters 
who are to be educate 1 thcclecsion as to 
aims ideals methods and me ms ought to 
rest with ourselves The urns and i teals 
of education have both universal an I na 
tional aspects For cultural moral poll 
ticafand economic reasons it is suicidal 
for a dependent p*opte to illow the nation 
al aspect to b- overloolied But it has 
b*en overlooled bv the foreign ofh nls 
who have hitherto determined what s rt 
of education ind how much ol u is to be 
given to us and ho v many of us art to gtt 
it There is no doubt I uropean experts 
nmy be cxpectc 1 to lie go id judges fwhat 
erlncation in the al stract ought to b« 
But political motives have gcnenllv pre 
vented them from placing before us even 
the lest ideal m education rhcrcforc 
even if wc fad again an 1 ngaiii wcoilIu 
to try ngam and again to unJertikc the 
duty ol ciliieatmg our sons an 1 daughters 
ourselves It is lor culturoil fair min led 
nnd nonpartisan In bans to try to deter 
nunc how education m India can lie what 
it ought to be or moth rworls how tin 
ileal can 1 cst become a reality imler the 
partied If geographeal chmati racial 
so ml ml economic eonditioas oftlfcoiin 
try Tic national eilucntion movement 
atanls lor an attempt of this les nnt on 
It has our support 

W c are nlw ays apt to forget and o ight 


therefore to make special efforts always to 
bear m mind that Indian docs not mean 
merely Hindu and that therefore national 
education docs not mean merely Hindu 
eiu ation Indian civilisation and culture 
do not mean simply Hindu civihsatiou and 
cilture Hin lu vv onld not be a synonym 
tor Inlian even if the meaning of Hindu 
were wilencl to includ** Buddhist, Jama 
and Sikh Indian civ ilisation and culture, I 
including statecraft and the applied and fine 
artv havehen profiundlv influenc land 
modified by Islamiv civilisation and culture 
The greatest social and political problem 
m India IS how to promote sincere friend 
ship nnd fraternal feeling between Hindus 
and Mnsvlmans The problem will remain 
unsolved even if only Hindu men and 
Musalman men became friends Hindu 
women nud Musalman women must also 
become friends which bntfor the purdah, 
would be comparatively easy to promote 
From the experience of Bengali ladies of 
different sects travelling together in the 
same rail vav compartment we liave form 
cd a verv fivourable idea ofthegood breed 
mg and neiglibourly feeling of Musalman 
ladies Confining our attention for the t 
present however to tb» male sex it may 
l>e observed that no friendship is deeper 
nnd sincerer than that which springing np 
be vyen boys lasts through life It is a 
misfortune for a Hindu not to have a 
Mus liman friend anditisnn equal miafor 
til ic for n Musalman not to haven Hindu 
irien! With the provviog tendency to 
provide separate educational institimons 
lor (bHVrent sect* school boy friendships 
between Hmltis nnd Moslems threaten 
to iKCome rarer than now and cer 
tanly rarer tlian they were in our boy 
hood Will not the National Eclucntioa 
Movement make u determined ^ort to 
niakc It possible for our boys to lay tlic 
foundation of the National Ldifice on the 
strong bas sot friendship between Hindu 
ani Moslem > Will it not lay nn equal 
empU IS s on the study of bothilmtu anl 
n L .'"m civilisation ? An 

In ban Natl in cannot b« built up m aiiv 
other way The mnucnce of occidental 
niUurc mil civilisation m the making of 
of course to be 
rn»l«i! O’^'^'ous reasons the 

literature nnd 
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In tbe national education iuo\emeat 
great stress will In\e to be laid on the 
\ ocational side of education \3 the eertiG 
cates aid degrees granted by the National 
Unuersitv will not for the present lie 
recognised by Government the careers 
usually chosen by our students will not b-' 
op“n to Its alumni They should tl creforc 
be equipped for independent career 

The National Unnersilj with its lihhat 
ed schools and colleges may more e isily le 
strong on the side oi the edncation of eirls 
and women than on that of bo\s and 
3 oang men for the majority ol the girls 
and women who seel edut ition do not do 
so for earning a livelihood Therefore ii 
their case there will not be mueli hesitation 
m j lining a national school or col ege 
pro\ided it is efhcicnt 

Hlndu*Moslem Friendship * 

The importance ot Hindu Moslem 
friendship cannot be exaggerated We do 
not speak of that superGcial mutual under 
standing which is born of espediencr 
Friendsl ip to be real must rest on heart 
felt loie and respect Various means may 
♦>c«iidopted for providing opportunities for 
the growth of such friendship One is tic 
establishment of associations only for the 
sake of promoting social intercourse 
Distress in Katra 

The ngr cultural distress in the Kaira 
district of Gujarat has been the cause of a 
misunderstanding between tl c Bombay 
Government and the leaders of Gujarat 
The officials do not admit the distress to 
be as wi lespre id and intense as the lead 
ers assert it IS Therefore whilst Goicrii 
ment do not agree to suspend the col ec 
tiOQ of revenue or remit it altogether to 
the cvlent that the Gujarat ciabha ton 
sid rs necessary uiani raivats lia\c been 
paj mg their dues by selling off tlieir cattlc- 
md effects and the cattle of others irc 
b ing seized to be sol I by auction the 
Guj irat Sablia adiised that the raiials 
should withhold payment until Govern 
ment had gnen a final reply to its reprt 
sentations Goiernment construed this 
advice to mean an incite iient to disobcdi 
ence which interpretation the Sabha has 
repudiated claiming tint the advice was 
strictly constitutional and laving dow o in 
effttt the unquestionable right of the 
people to suffer in constitutionallj figbtiiii. 
for their rights There has been an inter 
Mcw between '^u' Dmsh iw • Waclia nn 1 
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Messrs I’arekh Patel and Gandhi on one 
«ide and officials on the other, and also 
another between some Servants of India 
and the officials but Government remain 
unconunced and obdurate The leaders pf 
the Gujarat Sabha are prepared to suffer 
for the position thej have taken up Un 
doubtedly agriculturists can legally claipi 
exemption Irora payment of revenue for i 
time or remission of revenue altogether, 
provided it can be proved that the soil has 
not jielded enough for the payment of 
revenue 

A Lie Repeated 

When Mr Montagu was appointed 
hecretarj ot St ite for India Lord Beresford 
said tl at It should be rememo red that 
the giv mg ot such an appointment to anj 
ote not absolutely ot pure British blool 
was looked upon with greit prejudice by 
the people ot India This grotesque false 
hood was contradicted at the time m 
Indian newspapers and periodicals But 
it has agai 1 macN its appearance • in 
another form m another quarter The 
Beog-ike quotes the following sentences 
from til* S ifiinr/ai f?er/ew 

Tl « pr««eot Imp r a! Gorerniaent in to don I aa 
floivn rsuenel; bad taste lud den e igno nocein 
appu At og a Jevr as Secretary afState fur Ind a. 
Anyone nitb il t si ghiest k lovs ledge oi lad a kn* vs 
tbat tbe Ivvest caste Ind aa looks on the Jens v th 
cuotrmpc What can they tl nk of a Goeernment 
whicb^appo nis n Je v to il e ofijce of Secretary of 

We will allow the Indian Jews them 
«eUes to ^ive the he direct to this British 
newspaper The Bene Isnel community 
s ly in the course of their riprcsentaliou 
to the \ iccroj and the bccrctarv of btate 
on the proposed coustitutio lal ehanges 
1 III CO occl on iibllc |ucst ou olcomaunal 
rcprcMUtni n tbi>u„h we beluu^ to a o-r s op tal 
If » uallco u uuD tv tbe | st h storv of our cuminu 
otyiiluda esteud ag over Iheluugpetod ot t 
tl uns-ind vears bas coat need ua of tie sp r l of 
toleran c a d la r ess pro used bv H ose Ind a com 
o uA l Cl vbocutuuand tic n ajor ty to ards ihe r 
lumercally sgoheant s sier con u uo es ind 
heo e vre are of bp n on tint tbe nlere»t» of small 
c ni unn i es U t sulT r auy wny by a general 
repres mat o s d si net from com uanal tep esen 
tat o * 

If he lowest caste Indian reailj 
looke I on the Jews with contempt 
vv^ould there have b en this spirit of tokr 
auee and fairness shown towards •th^m ’ 

Indian Civil Rights Committee- 
V Iiidi'in Livif Uiphts Committee Ins 
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care raaj be taVen bj her aod other relat re* tb bn g 
1 fe and Ixaltb back to I la the q i et and p acehil 
attnospi ere of 1 on e 

Wily were not tli-'c quite rc^sonibli. 
pr-iyers of th" Hdv granted’ And whv 
agam did the ofii i ila concern- I somehow 
or other frustrate all the efforts of the 
prisoners relatues tj see him until last 
month ’ Were the^ afraid of tiie real facts 
coaung to light ’ O i whose report again 
did the Hon Mr Kerr saj in the Bengal 
Counc 1 on January 22 last that The last 
report [ what IS the date of this report’ 
— Ld Af i? ] regarding the he-iltb of the 
btate Prison estates that he u mentalh 
the same ,but his physical co idition is 
satisfactory ’ Mentally tl e same 
inJeed-l H^sjyotish Chandra g >t a mind 
at ail now that I e should be spoken of as 
mcntiUf the same ’ His mind has got 
destroyed someho\\ tl at is what his 
mother s heart rending app-al st ites And 
what an idea of satisfactory physical 
cooditioii a man must ha\e to b able to 
report that Jyotisb Chandra s physical 
condition is satisfactory ' We confess 
when about a fortnight ago we read his 
luother s memorial the pic ure of the 
animate corpse of the st-itc prisoner so 
haunted our mind during ill our waking 
hours that for the day we could neither 
read nor wnte or do any other work \«t 
Ills fate has been so awful that not e%eci 
when ones feelings are harrowed to th" 
utmost would one wish any official or 
underling concerned to be c\ef in the 
physically satisfictory condition in which 
Jyotish Chandra would se ra to be 

In reply to a questipn asked in tbe 
Iktigal Council It has been stated on behalf 
of Government that district magistrates 
\i5it slate prisoners e%er\ mouth and 
submit reports What were th“ monthly 
reports about this prisoner ’ if the reports 
do not tally with the actual ficts what 
steps would Government take ’ 

If Go\ernment had not turned a deal 
ear to the rep"ated requests for appointing 
non official \isitors and ad\i orybmrls il 
tliL mother s prayers li id b-en 1 stened to 
if the prisoner s rclatn es had been allowed 
to ^ee him once a month all alo ig mafters 
would not haie CO lie to such i mournfit 
pass We know the British made law of 
India neitli r orders nor connives at the in 
human treatment or torture of prisoners of 
any description It is superfluous to «a> 
too that neither the Go\ eriior General in 


Cououi nor the Governor of Bi.ngdl m 
Council order permit or connive atsuch 
treatin-nt But the impression on the 
public mind Ins be n growing that Govern 
m ntliave made thems-lves responsible for 
a system and machinery which make it 
possibl- for cruel abuse of power to go un 
cbeciced and undetected Tor tbe sake of 
humanity and for the sake of the real pres- 
tige and good name of Governinent it is 
most urgently and indtsp-nsably needed 
that a thorough going enquiiy shouid be 
held into this case by a mixed committee of 
ofhcials and non officials the nomination 
of the non officials being approved of by 
the Bengal Council The report of this 
CO nmittee should 1j“ published It should 
a«Ct.rtain why the prisoner was arrested 
and deprived of liberty, whether such depri 
vation was justifi“d and \ hat are the 
causes of hi» utter ^jhysical and mental 
wixckage 

More than this IS it urgently necessary 
that Jyotish Chandra should b* at once 
placed under the best medical treatmant 
available in Bengal so that his life may if 
possible be saved Officials are normally 
just as human and humane as we arc 
1 hey certainly have sufficient imigiuation 
to realise how grave would the suspicion 
of the public b if unlucl ilv Jyotish Ch-jn 
dra Ghosh were soon. to expire— at any 
rate before he has had the benefit of the 
best medical treatment 

Supposi igeven that tiie prisoner is or 
ralh®r was a great rebel (oftaur&e v ithout 
irms and on army) it was only his mind 
that -could be thought of as dangerous 
No V that he woul 1 s em to have no mind 
at all to '‘p ak of his mother if not any 
other relative may safe'y beallowed to live 
with or near his boly liumamty requires 
it 

The Two Sindhubalas 

Tli“ Ben^^al G>\ernm»nt cotummuque 
onihccase of the tw 0 Smdhtib ilas shows 
under the uare of what an t iconsidcrate 
careKss an 1 absnt minded Department 
our lives and liberties have been placed 
In moving bis resolution asking foramixed 
LOinmittec ot officiala and n in officials bo 
that after enquiry by it oflendmg orcare 
less offici ils might b suitably dealt with 
the Hon Babu Akiul Chandra Datta made 
a well reasoned fearless and brilliant 
speech He began by sayint, — ' 

Vlrl’ir) WehiTc Ijeen nssured il vt t e D fenc 
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(ifIndiK Act II rut 90 0|)prciiinn of India Act fir 
tie pfoiecntlon ‘’f innoctut youii* men We iiare 
been anured tliflt tlie Act It Aiiiiimiiertd with tie 
utmoit conn leriilioii ami circiimipection and tbat 
tbe t'crionnl liberty «r 111! Msjcity 1 luljecl »» new 
lifflilly inleiftffd with lint tie cnie of Ih* l*o 
sTodhulialnf and the Unvenimcnt ciimniunlc^ae ymb 
lulled in yriterday'i iift|>erf Iiayc ijiede diiclixarei. 
nbicli v.e cannot canteiiiplate nitliuut tctttaoimUjr 
Yind linve vrnved beyond doubt that all Ibat i*b(iert 
not Roio.aml that tViias* uit not ■abat they aes 
repreienied to be 

He then proceeded to cx.inimc the Go 
veniment a crsion 

I-et u» cuanjiiie tlie Gi . 

whether there M,ai any juitlheati >n for tbe 
Bod detention ol tiie two unloriwnatt ■women • i 
Bankura We are told that a ilip ol paper ootatmag 
tbe name of one SindhabaU with her aOJrei* waa 
lound AiuoDg the papera u( a iiietnlier •>{ the re 
vulutionary party in Calcutta and the Cr><oinal 
InTettigation Department Calcutta at once tele 
eraplied orderi to tlx Saperinlendeac of Police 
Dankora, to arrest her under tue Defence of lajia Act 
It Avaa nett shown wliat tlte CIO 
mcKlc of reasoning v\ oulcl logically lead to 
The Gomninent commun itue lays that the 
OiTimal Inrestigation Oepietrcient had leaionable 
gtoundt for regarding the ongiual name fmad on 
the iliD at tuipieioui My Lord luch a view can 
only CK based on the attuinpn <n that all relatioos 
frienda and tequainitocea of memh rt of the revo- 
iutlonary oioYeniene are themielves rerolationanea 
Not only thii bren that* wIk) are knuwo to thera. 
bat to whom tley are perfect tirangera are also 
reTPlutionafiea Suppose a pohtieal auspect tvaata 
to eoiaPiuniCAte b>s gnerances (n the Secretary of 
tbe lediaik Atioeiatum andwntts hi* name »n an 
eaTcInpr, then aeeording to the dieiBni latj down 
in the eommaiiuiue it could be itid that il>e d>a 
eoeeryofthe enrelope would ronttiiute reasonable 
groped* for suspecting that the Secretary of the 
Indian Atsocialion wai a pariKipant lo the rceolu 
tionary rnoTrrnrnts ' 1 iliall not labour on this pome 


lint I ahall say this We haTC alyinys bm told that rMI *W 
lb* people or* nereriuipecieduareiy the ClDhase ai 

ibrcent dcfecti 


s 1 then 


OBablegrounda for auipccling tbcm 
to undersiaad that during ll>e last 3 or 4 year* 
many of iny countrymen ha\c been tuspeUrd on lacli 
ressuoable grounds as hare beea diwlofed lu this 
GoTerarnent coninmoujue ^ 

It may be [added that if a '‘revolution 
ary'’ owed any man a grudge, he had sim- 
ply to keep the latter’s address ttmonghis 
papers to get him punished ' 

Government hate admitted that tliere 
has been an error of judgment m ordering 
the arrest of bnmati bindhuljala Mr 
Datta has shotsn that there was noexcr- 
CISC ofjudgment at all 

It IS novy_ admitted tint the older oftbeCID 
for the arrest of 'iindhubaln was an error of ludz 
ineot. but the two Sindhubalaa say to the Cl Is 
elt HIST be an error to wo, it oiay be play toyoo* 
but It hns been soiiietbing luuie terioua to ua ' 
1 rrurofyud^njenl-liodest error of ju Jgtnent -honest 
error made in con mg to m honest yuilgnicnt by an 


lione»tcBUOiryloK«tal the Irulh 1* 

elonaUe. oo*! » f>rone never ijuarrtl with •«'» 
error* Hut error of julgmrnt preiuppote* the 
eiesvlM Inditmeiit The uaeitlon iherrfJre 

'-•'I- '■1 ' ‘S' K'm 

they oaiue to the eirwiieont judgment ’ iJil the C I D 
take “ny eV»<Jciii.e of any kind? Did they cisniioe 
anr witneia » Did lU-y make miy entjjiry of any 
d^„,pli,o whatever’ Wai there anything Isefore 
the t- 1 1’ e« ept l''« inysteiioiis coiamuoicslioo 
madd l<» tUeiu by that mAgiciil ili,i ’ There war oot 
nren •« oiuch as the statement of h JVlw-e spy or 
lolirifcr Jt le, therefore, n esse where there was 
no lud/ineiii erroneous or otherwise— it m, tbete 
fore. 001 a en.e ol error id yilgmint 
* without eniiuiry it un nchieteiu*nt of which ttie 
>n and sec | p msy Iw proud, but I shall C'rlAinty say this 

Isa arresi soch iiroce tiife It repuj'iiant tp uH IdcAs ofyuetice 

ant fair play • ^ 

In hts epLdch un the resolution the Gor* 
ernursatd tluit itmong the paper# of* revo- 
lutionaries the addresses of men or women 
wlipnrc nssoeWfes, Iie1(>cr# or "post boxes” 
nre oltcn found in ciph-r Certainly soCli 
snsp'«AOiiis Tidiims*s tit properly 

scrutinised to get clues nnd arrestoflenders. 
But there should be an honest investiga- 
tion before there jsan nfrest. There was' 
no inresttgatioii m this case; and, 
moreover, Sindbubala's name was uot in 
cipher ' 

Mr Datta next showed timt the C. 1. D 
po««*s extraordinary powers without any 
respoosibiltty for wbat they do 
CurcompUiot, My Lord, i« that the C I D ha* 
bee# inecsied with ettrnordinary nnsrertiour 
cooiplamt II that th^ hare exrrciseil tlioie powers 
with int any tense of rcsponiibility f our complaint 
■a that many persoos, at mnuceat as the two ftindha 
balA* admnudly ate. hare been aeectteil a* reckletsl; 
ay the two vofortunnie women were arrested Oar 
roiDplai'it It that many innocent men anj boys hare 
iMeP the VKlioii of the oterzcaloat ■etivilirtor 
betn peisistently and lOiiitenUy 
itinn of tbe CoTernniciit to the 
■f tbe general polity regardm< the 
-iwtration of the Defence • f India Ait and to tbe 
outraxeous injoitiee lu winch it lias ineiitablyleJ 
to lit lodiTidual case* But we have always been 
toll) to reply that we are abnornjally suspicious • » 
that oorcoinplants are without anv foundation 
The speaker then claimed .that people 
were throughout in the right in their com- 
plaidts and Government in. tlja ly.crui?, 

If I were periiiUtcd lo speak out wiili absolute 
ImnkiKss t would »iy that we hare all thi* lime 
cned in the wilderness and failed to make any im 
pretsijn opno Ihcsrobost optimism of the Ooveret 
meat thit the Actii ndministered withjihe.itmoit rare 
audwrup’e ilut. Uy Lord the cate of the Sindbu 
balasand the facta adiiirttcd bv the Government I" 
coaiiecUon with the case have c inciuiivelr domoP* 
Irated. if any denionstratiou were needed tliatoor 
coinplaiola wtrecu unfounded, that vie were la the 
riant ajid that tie Goverit nent nat lu the wrong that 
■where in the machinery of 
i romethiog wrong tone 


th^ss 


wherrin thcnfftlrs of the 
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thodlJ it be loppsied for oa« mom'ot that 
the «a»« o( theie ttafutwaaie women i« aa iwtiieil 
instance of Rtitrou* wruos dnue bjr Itie C- I 0? 
U no knrwi. My Lord, bow nisny bore been amatcJ 
and deprived of theifp'reotijl lil>erty, under ■imiUr 
eircu nuances * Tins ease « ofily a trpi-dl illostra 
tion of the gross abuse of poneer by the C I D, 
^ronght to light p>ssit)lr owing to the fact that the 
eictiiiis happened to ix svomcii. It is *aeh cases 
xehichjuitiiiccJ the string news b-U hr oir dittiif 
Ruxsbed C\»u«\mnaii, S«r ttabinjeaiiath Tajore, oa 
the siiljtci o( internments 

Tlicre ts notlun;; ti <how tlint this is 
nn isol tUtl iint.i'ice of the hlun Ic s of the 
C.I.D 

The reasofUlD "h) the tuo Sm Ihttbslns 
t\cre Arrested one after the other uoiiM 
have made pcrhctlj amusing rea ling but 
for their tragic consequences to the two 
mtjocent persons concerned 

Whrwnsthe hrit bnidbubalti arrested although 
shedvxt not answer tb* ileseription gireii la the war 
rant? It is sail tbat tlie bupern lendent snrm sed 
that the xsord ' Kamanbia niioie'' in his order might 
be a mistake for ' Kanjt Ohose”— and thinking met 
oneSmdhRUala wi'e of Notobsr Chose residing m 
that house, might be the woman named in his snstm* 
tions, le arres ed bT Sow ifa« Soprrintendrnt s 
eiptanaiion i*, to tay the least, Astountmg and 
carries Its own condeiiinallon it of eoorte now 
admiti^ that the '■aprrtnlendent arrested a wrong 
biodbabjls 

The nest qurttion IS sibydilhe arrest the teesnd 
^Indhobala, when she ord*r was to arrr«t only one 
woman* She also dil not answer the drserlption 
giecn in the < rlrr if the auperintendent—eeen the 
name oftbe tillage ib I not tallr Tins SiodhabaU 
Was the wife 1)1 one l>ebendra Otuise It is seriously 
slated in the -Ooeemnirct roinmanii|ne that the 
Soperintendent began to entertain d lotits whether 
the words * Knnianbia'’ ought not. after sK, hare 
been m»«<i>t for Ocben Ira ’ no I arrestnl her 

The first Sin’hulmta was arrested beenuse the 
^operinlendent tlinughi 'Knniantua' might he a 
mvstake t >T ••Kunja ' •« 1 tlw second ^lnd^ub^l* was 
atresird because ne tl> lughi ' Ka-Danlna" lO'gHt lx 
nniiitakefir ''Deixn Iro. * It is of couiteiowad 
initted that like the frit Sm lhubal«i the se-ood 
Sin Ihulnia is nl< » ns inn cent os anybody |irrsrnt 
here \etily, 3Jr I onl, we me fitlen opon etiltimes 
whraeeroiur women are arrested on ao-li pretests 
at these Mat there the shadow of jas ifi atioa for 
a ties ling two women, one ol wh nu ttie*'nper»oterdriit 
knew was no mire KuiUy than hit own self was* 
Uuutdibii abiormnllr usefstalias Supennlrti lent 
arrest a third woftian, if he had g it sceot nfa third 
Siodhobsla * 

Wetlts not complain lint Mr. l).tttn*is 
Rcnuu^ nn(l9CAthini;irtthctmrAt nnsrchcTCtl 
liv A gleam of humonr Itts to bt hop'll 
that the liitlnn ofiiccis of ilic Police Depart* 
ment mouUI upiirrciaic lie compUmetit 
imnljctl in tlie luliowing pamgrnph nol 
tiolT coote.r it, with nti explanation, to 
Ihn’r nurop'-.an saperion Kricmnjjto the 
Police Sujierlnlemlcnl of UinVurn, Mr. 
I>aita vrnturctl the fnea’, 


Possibly be bad drawn bis inspiratioa from that 
interesting hero of Ramayana, who was seat to the 
tnouataiu of Gandhaniadati to fetch the plant 

* Uishutyakarani'*, bat unable to recogn t* the same 
earn'd (he entire luoantuin orer his sh lulders We 
should be tluakful to bin that the Bandura Su,xr{if 
teudrot did not arrest the entire f'maie populitiod 
of Uaabora 

What happened nfier the double arrest 
WAS then c tmaiented upon. , ' 

L*t iis, hiwcTer, see what happened after the 
doulil* nrrest WV are told that tie hup*riQtenJent 
ilaspttchcl u telegruin |o the C.l H asking whxh 
Mudiubila siuulj Ij* lietuincii or loili We are 
liirther ( •! I th It this tel'grn II was deiirereil ut the 
c I P ort* , l)jt It xvHS subseqii'ntly mishid and 
It was aut pat up txiorc any olfi -cr The result was 
ttiat neitber Mndftubal t was released and both bad 
tutotiujal \ >t rcceiviDg an« repU tu 1 IS telegram 
the bopcnuterulent posted Ins leport of the double 
arrest I > the L 1 I> like the itlegrani, tbit report 
also reached the C I D pfTue and like the telegram 
this repisrt alto failed to obtain any immediate 
atientioa of the U t D t'or we are told ihatac- 
cxirding to tBe usual routine, the report was marked 
by the Spteial A>sistant to one of the bpeeiai 
Sap'nnteodtBts by name. The fatter OTjerr, howertr, 
Utt i.alc«tia on urgent doty on the ^tli Janaary and 
therepsrt wns c'li seen by nim till the feetiiDgoCuie 
ttth idem nn his rrturn bo the poor Siudhubtlas 
had tn rot mjsd up to the I lib Jauuary Uue the 
bpeeial ^opennten Knt returned to baleacta on fiat 
day aod bit ns •»- whether one or both of the 
^iiulbobalas were released without further drine 

U« ore rtMlIy grateful to the bpecial hapeiateadenC 
f >r we ate t< Id tnat he at once called f rr the file and 
subtalitwl tl to the Pepaty tnspeetoe General on the 
Idtlijanoary Very well, let at see what prompt 
aeiion IS taken by theUepniy laspettrir-OeB'ral Why 
h« decided to icl^rapb ui iiiekura for the arrest of 
Deixndro Choir, the husband of the second bindhn 
bsla against whom grare charges had tn the mean 
lime lirrn bronght be the I'oixe and deferred orders in 
rrsixelof the iwo wmaen, until the iweifit of aa 
answer to hts ulcgrain 

tlut alas, we nre told that there was a tnlsondre 
staodiDg alMot this telegram also and as a matter of 
faet.lt was n it desjitiched The Deputy Iritpectrir* 
Ornernt was howerrrr under thr linpression that the 
telrgratn had been sent aud postponed orders about 
lt>e women srxeral Oayb espevting on Answer to the 
td'gram whwh lia I oerer been sent Tie women 
wete no sloubt speodiog llxir dsTs In the /ad, but 
we canool be too grateful ti the Deputy Inspector 

• ttti*ral, foe the rummuDie|ue sari iti a t ire of great 
selfc roifdaceeiey (hat alter u week he at once'’ came 
to the cunclasioR that the two women routJ nut be 
detarael any lusger and no the iRth Jsnnarr reeom 
mended their release to the l-xal (•iTernmrnl and 
•belt teleate was at oevte «lirect»d, 

The llonoraljlc Mcmltcr'* concluatona 
nre |irintctl bclotv. 

Sach n the InicTestiog I Ktocy ofihe arrest of the 
woiren and a xir detention fir ]D days Is the JaH, as 
tulJ la th*C,jrrreairotc<imnaoi4,u:. As 1 wasrtadisg 
it.1 wBSOBty VU9 lering ti It was really tu< rersiea 
<4 tlx Gartraeirct. Fort caenot cooeeirr a greater 
iiidk.tiBrBi iltau this cs;4aaatioa itsof Tix innet 
psiecslul aa I i«i’'nl adrsxate of bia lhabala c rolj not 
potw P» tb ok of a more scathing Impes-hmeai of 
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tbeCID We are treated with the ttor^ ofa («r»ei 
of UuDdere—A story of a eerier of coiuinmioDS and 

omiHiunt coromiVUd la U ai n\yvUiiou3 DeiwttKitnt , 

populaily known a* tie C'l D Uthestory is tnKa 
It unlv vruTCt how efEcieiilly tl e Department w work 
K-B there is one thing, \iy Lord, in th- coinninuique 
to which 1 feel b(und tocall \oue Cxeelleni; s alUO 
tion It IS said that tl e detention of the two biodbii 
bulai tor afortnght in the jail was due to a l»*$ne 
of blunders but is it not rail er dilbcnlt to apprectalh 
this explanation «> view of the fact thnt throughout 
the whole of that foitnight the rewipapers were 
crjlrg hoarse over tins nnfuitunale and outrageous 
incideut ? The indiCent haste w itb nliieU tie urdA' 
of ai rest was passed and exrcnted was, however more 
than made up by the abnurninl delay mwJc tii rrleas 
tog them' rie raid on tie Sinrihubslas may be a 
leather iii the cap of the C 1 D , but it may he the last 
straw on a ciniel t ha>.lc 1 or tl e Oitentals uic viey 
sensitive about the honour of their rcmales 

Id tlie opioiQii of tfii speafwcr, a larelul 
and senrcfiing cnquirj was needed 
fa view. My lord of the far reaching illcets of 
tuen reckless arrests it behoves \uuc Dicellency to 
institute a earrfiil und sesrchiug crcimry regatding 
the lutidene "od award suitable punishment to all 
those, who ace responsible for t( and who have there 
by eipovel the Government to such entKism V.ur 
I ifrdsl ip shouU alio order sueh steps to U iwken as 
may make the recurrence cf sucti nil rncideht id fuiuce 
iQipossiix The short lighted aid tugoted p< luv ul 
not washing the ollici-tl dirty linen h'fore the pubU 
will no .longer d U it an old oiid etplocleil shib- 
hnieth 'whi^U must now be cast lo the mods 
Public opinion must now be reck ned with it will 
lilt put up with such conduct cm the pact of the 
public, servauti Tse tune is gone when pohlK see 
vacti used to lord It over riding roughshod over the 
fceliegs of the p«opl<-~the time Uascoinewhen public 
servants siust be servants of the public not uieiely m 
the sense that they receive their puy out oi the tuses 
paid bt the lublic, but m the seuee that thev esisi 
1 niy III serve the pubi c \t Lord Morl'*y (then Mr 
Muiley] wrote tu DurJ Muito 

Tout system (system of arbitrary rule may have 
worked in its own way lu old days aid m tho'C 
days It e people iimy hove had u<i particular objictiuo 
to arbitruty rule l 5 ut,Qsyiiu hure said to me scuies 
(il limes, the old days are gone and die new 1111^1 
I renlLc a new spirit , and we canuolcarry on upon 
tl e old inasmii 

My Lord, (he people demand that a se-trelnng 
ecriQiry be loade and suitable and detcrient punarb 
incut nieted out it> nil these who are respuisibic 
i,ir the unjust und unnccet'aiy liarassiueot of the 

TJieJIon Rfti Enhiflur Dcbendra Cban 
derGlio'c's apcech on the resolution was 
[ilso telliiiK “Od uutapokcii. Alter giving 
Govenimcnt the liiRhcst prai«c for its corn 
maniquc thnt could possibly be given, he 
spoke of that dotumeut ns lollova s — 

It has said (bat the order for aricst tent ftom (he 
•eel of tie Goverement lo the ilankura Police 
SupcrinteBdent was wrong lut »t has not said 
anything about any punitl nirnt for any ofBrcr.bigfa 
or low, (i>rouy.ti whose caitlesaness acd want of 
]ni1f,n>tnt aU two viUagr women of Uankora were 
arrested, and kept in prison fur about two weeks 


His defence of the Police officers concern- 
cd wilt be appreciated and enjoyed. 

' The officers concerned have this mteh lo be said In 
(heir favour that (hry have rn iJic past IftotrcrBi 
■ceil in ibete conrscv, that iheif predcctitors ip ewee 
have been doing the same, and that fc'gl bardtilneia 
IS (lie (rad linn of the Police, who aie olhtrwiie & 
most useful body of public servonts 

The remoining portion of his speech niso 
deserves to be ciuoled 

In the present instance the fiess bas -served the 
country very vaill Butlortbeir persistent rtfererces 
to Ilia unlappy incident 111 this rrmole corner of 
lleagul, t diubt very much whether the detentioa 
III jail of llese two supposed lurpccls would have 
terminated after two weeks Jn this counter mier 
lienee with personal liberty is made generallv a 
light hearted ruanner by the Hseculivr, nud judging 
(ccicu ceceatevents wnuien liece do nut get the same 
amount of eonsideraiion in their hai ds as tleir - 
tis'ers in Liigland Vuur Cxcellenry no doubt 
remembers the inctJenls of the Cass case in London 
which took (dace some years ugo An innrcene 
shop girl of that name lia I to leave her busiuess 
place At a very I tie hour in the evening, and was 
passing by ojiirrei alone, when an over zealous 
puliee eo-istaMc urmiel her, nndkept her in the 
I >ck up for a lew hours It created such a sensation 
laLngUnl that I iiebeve the Borne breretary had 
to resign and make 0 sespegosc of liin>>«lt My 
I >rd, I Miiplore roue govern nent 1 1 caution the 
p lii.-e in tl eir pursuit u( anarchical criminats amonk'it 
(he wuinen f. U ul the country If thev did that, 
tliey wnull be mcreasiug the ttrus of aiiarchieo, 
■nstea i »l iessenii g It Tnv present case is an illut 
traliun ufthe ilimiy gtnuodsopun wbicli the police 
lithe Country proceed to deprive a pertou of hi* 
persunalUIierty, ond of the ill effret, upon the feeling 
■ r (be p ople, 01 their will and lajud eious procee 
dings It IS oot neeeis^ry id tlie interests ofguod 
guvvronieot to drag out A woman from her home 
because her buebaod or brother was a suspect and 
ph>to],rapls uf veTuIutiouanes were found m her 
room And nheiher vou are prepired or not to 
mark your duappruval ol the conduct of the officers 
eoi-ceroecl in the tiiaauer suggested by the words 
of the niotion of iny honourable Iriend, you cao dn 
some leparalion lo the viclimi of your act, and the 
least youcaii d > Is to give odeejuate money coropen 
salion to the two injured woinea This will oot 
only soothe liieir Lelmgs but will have a very 
whuleeome eflea on the rouotry— a lUing more to 
lie piizrd than the f-nsh of prestige 

In the couyvie of his speech on the resolu- 
tion, ills ETcellency* the Governor observ- 
ed that in their criticism of the police tiie 
pablic sometimes Jose sight of the horror 
and the misery from tv Inch they themselves 
have sometimes bceti saved as the result of 
U c efforts of the police There is some 
truth in tins observation But we fail to 
see bow it is entirely relevant Both m 
normal and abnormal times, it is the duty 
0*0 normally constitutcrd police to save 
the public from harrassment and oppres 
Sion at the hands <?f wicLed men iTbe 
police me paid for doing this work nnd 
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'Sre occasionallv praiscc3, too, a.t least m 
official Fepotts. Bat we caunot afiord to 
'be oppressed by tliem and remaia silent, 
simply because they protect us from non- 
official oppressors, or because it is their 
-duty todo so. 

In the course of his speech, which was 
marked by a judicious and statesmanlike 
tone, His Excellency also said ; 

Tae Couccll may b: ensured that tt v\a9 no 
mere empty words which Sir llenrT Wheeler spoVe 
vrheit he said that orders hare been issoed wbwh 
nill, so far as possible, prevent m the fnliire anr 
Similar error of jjjirmtnt bein^ committed, am) he 
stated, I thiaV spi.ifieally, that m anr case in which 
the ’police have reasonable Rt'^nads m futme lot 
suspecting a Udy, action shall not t>e t^Len against 
her until the matter has been referred to Government 
Hon Members will understaad I hop*, that tt is our 
intention to Ruard so fit a» it is posvihle against 
anr similar errors of jnj ’mme in fntrre 

We hope, before taking fiction, it is not 
only the cases of /ndiVs but of all women, 
tUat will be referred to Government. We 
say this Ijccause.emphasisdias bc'ii laid in 
sofftc quarters jjn the fact ol (he t.vo 
Sindhubalasbcing resp^ctabh ladies, which 
they, tio doubt arc. CTur opinion is that 
njll wonfep, itrespective-of their soci.al posU 
' tion, are entitled to chivalrous and very 
considet.ite treatment. Nay, it would be 
good it in all cases where men are not to 
b^tried tn open court their cases too, came 
up for consipera'tion before Government. 

The Bengal Government have only ex- 
pressed regret for the affair and have 
\ promised to convey Ihcir dis.-ipproval to 
..'the officers concerned This is not enouzh. 
There ought to have been a few dismissals, 
or at least degradation or stoppage of 
promotion in the case of some officers. 
What is of greater imporfc.ince is a 
thorough overhauling ot the system which 
makes such things possible. Police officers 
are certainfy j-cry usrful fuaitionane*. 
Hut they ought not to be alloued to play 
with the honour and happiness ol families, 
ns if it were .a sort of* reward for their use- 
fulness to which they were entitled ns a 
matter ol right. 

Arrest of Slndhubala’s husband. 

The arrest ol Babu Dibendra GhOsIi, 
husbanl of the second Sindhubala, after 
her relenscr looks very suspicious. He 
should be openly tried if he be guilty. 
Why, if guilty, was he not a'rrcstcd so 
long? lie was notin hiding. 

What Solitar? Cells are like. 

A releasctl rictenrnjas sent to the Amrita 


Bazar PatriLa the follo.ving description of 
asoUtdry cell in 'the Calcutta Presidency 
Jail. • o 

*'rbe edl ts 1 J Test m length and 7 or 8 feet la 
breadth, witu ao equal area open to the sicy cost 
tigxoasly la front, for ivalkiagand vrashmg purposes 
It has no window Ihrougci which oue can have a 
look beyoad, but It has 8 apertures in the vaulted 
roof about 10 feet high, aith oulyoue opening fitted 
with iron bar gratings * 

The unfortunate mau confiaed in this dreadful place 
IS allowed only 10 to go lumutes' walk at the option 
of the keeper in the circumscribed and nailed area in 
his froot, with none to talk to, none to hear or none 
to set. 

The diet consHts of coarse rice, richly onioned </j/ 
niid thielc rotec<, which is served with clocL-tiuie 
regularity 

A medical hawker passes by the ' rows oi cells 
every morning crying out in the fashion of the glass, 
baagle sellers of Calcutta «tre*t< “hsjtui dawai c(ihi," 
bookliarka diwai chai \nvbody wants medicine 
for digestion or fever 

lit the Sim* ceil the detenu has to cat Ins food and 
answer calls of nature, n*e the basket as liis commode, 
ami forget the IlindD fdea of purity and cTeapImess 
for the time being Re is allowed only one bneketful 
ofwaterfor bathing, oil unceaaeek to rub on kit 
body, and one piece oi bar sotp to cleanse hta weavng 
apparel . 

There IS then the mysterious shutting at least IR 
times a day of the wood panel doors ol the open 
space la front of the cells i the shooting of tbegnardt 
waroiog the lomales as regards their prestaee and 
their frequeot peeps itarough the apertures wf the 
wooden doors of half an inch diameter.” 

“Prom morn till evening and from sunset to suq. 
rise the monotony of this dark cell life is not even 
relieved by the cawing of u crow or the humming of a 
bee.. the only relief being the distant chanting of 
templebells at nightfall, or the occasional wailing 
of a poorbov to bis teens in an adjainiog celt, who is, 
perhaps, sulf nng from illness or the intolerable ' 
agorty of separation from hit mother. Even the 
stontest heart quails under this dreadful life, 1 
wonder 1 did not go mar) like Joy tub Chandra Ghose 
or Maniodra Nath Set ” 

We ore olmost sure that these cells 
where Bengali state prisoners reside for 
some time, arc somewhat less comfortable 
than the house in Ootacamund or the 
house in Coimbatore which Mrs, Annie 
Besant was allowcvl to choose for her 
“compulsory do-uiclle” and where her 
health broke down. 

Sabib/off would not choose these burg, 
lar-proof mansions in jails to keep even 
their dogs or horses in. Andifthe British 
Government in India had to send exhibits 
to some International Exhibition to prove 
its civilised character, it might send models 
of its Government Houses, Offices, Colleges, 
etc., but not models of these cells. The only 
thing that can therefore be done with, them 
is to destroy them, thus destroying also 
one of the causes of jail-grown insanity. 
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Philippine Autonomy Act. 


> ^»nfrtci»on or votwl >o tl>« potli” »afety 
... eitiisr of whicli «««» la* *aa!c 

- • • -- bf tUe 


The Philippiiii Islands wvrccedeJ to the ,^ay be amp nJeJ by ilw Pre ^ 

United Static Gnt.er4m-1.t bj the treat, ot .h^S^ 

peace concluded between tli5 Uniteu States * 

and Spam on April 11, 1893, and the /‘Act 
“to declare the purpose of the people of the 
United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and to proYi le a more autoaoin 
ous Government for th<.ae islands,” was 
passed and approved on August 29, 1016 
This means that the Filipmos have got 
autonomy within 17 years 4 months 
and 18 days of their subjugation by the 

■‘The purpose otthtptopUot the United 
States as to th* future political status of ,uatf.affM ' 
the people ol the I’hiUppvnt Islands” is de- That no warraot shah 
dared in the preamble of this Act It is caBw.aupportfd by oath « 
said therein — 


That eieeniTe bail alijU not be required, nor 
(KceMire fiae* imposed, nor cruel and ooatnal 
^moisbiaent b* inflicted . 

* “mat the right to be secure against unreasonable 
^acebes aad seienres shall ootbe riolated. 

* That ilarery shall not exist id said iilands', nor 

fhall inroluntary B*rfilude exist therein except ai a 
paoishinent lor crime whereof the party shall nart 
been duly conTicUd 

That an law shall b* passed abridging the irce 
dom of speech or of the press, or the right of the 
people p'aceahly to nssemhle and petition tne Go tern 
meat for redress of grie ranees '' 

.Contracting of polygamom or plnral v 


“Whereas It was never Uie intenii >0 of the people 
ofithe United States in the incipieaey of the War with 
Spam to make It a war efeonijnest or for terntorial 
aggrandieement and 

'Whereas it IS as it has alwars been the purpose 
otlhe p*opl* ol the Unite J Slates to ■withdraw the»r 
•QTereigDty over the Philippine Iiiaads and to 
recognise their independence ai soon as a stable 
gOTcrnnient can b* estahluUed therein and 

‘ Y/hereai for the speedr necoiuplisbreeat of aneb 
purpose It IS desirable to place lo the haods of the 
people of the Philippiaes as large a control ot their 
•tlemetiie affairs as can be gireo the o without la the 
aeaattme, impairing the eseroie of the nghisof 
tovtteieoty b; the people rd the United Stnies in 
order ihnt by the use nod exercise of popular franchise 
and gforeranentat powere tliey niae be the better 

• There 


Joy •' 

(ore 


plnrsl 

■sue but upon probable 

. -rr . ofiirmatlon,’ and parti 

cularly describing the. place to be searched aod the 
pessev.^ t.<a ^ m.sv.*S, ' 

The ScctiOQ coataiQs som^ other proyi- 
sions \Vc have quoted only those which, 
directly or indirectly, bear on life, personal 
liberty, property, ireedom of speech, free- 
dom oi the press, and the right «to fneftia 
public for the redress oi gnevances. It , 
were much to be desired that there u.ere 
some constitutional Act m India tvith pro 
visions like the above. Some of the danse# 
seem olmost to have been meant to prevent 
the kind ol arbitrary arrest, baraesmeat 
atid imprisonment without trial to which 
in recent limes hundreds of Indians have 
been subjected. . 

The first secdon contains the preamble, 
&c , the second says who sfiall be citizens, 
&c , and the third safeguards personal 
ond other kinds ol freedom Tbis'sbows 


u 7 pwM oV’uw*’"rVni !'?'’[ highly personal liberty and other 
10 the en lal protection o( *'Ods of freed oni are valued by free men. 


‘‘n«i(encc(e<f Ac Ac 
The third Section oi this Act provides 
"That no law fhall be enacted m <aid islaodt 
wbicb iball depnre ary perion of Mr, liberiT 
property without d-* — -f • — 

to "oy perron them u, ...v, 

the laws. Pfiiatepror«ty .Hall not be taken (or ns Constituting the very foundation ol ft 

^ ••Th7t bi ,. . civilised State. 

loat (n all criminal proircutioo. the nccu.rd 
(ball enjoy the right to be learj I.t himscU and 
couniel, to demaBd the nnture and mow of the 
aKUialion igain.t Liffl, toharc a ipeeily nnd public 
trial to meet the witne.w. (ice li» face, and to hare 
coiapnliorr fW^e.. lo compel the atteodaoce of 
witnctieain Im behalf 

••That no per.on aliall be held to BB.wer for n 
ctiiDioal offrn.e without due proceii a( law and 

perioo - e.A.— . . 1 ..,, .... 


Civilised State, 

Section 15 describes who shall heqinh 

hed voters Here are some of the qualificft' 


jeopardy of punuhnirnt, n 
aorerimioai case to be a w. ....... -nn,uw,. (inna 

I perron* (ball before ronrwtion i>e 
b»''*ble by aaffiewot tnretiet, except for capital 


Every male perion who i» not a citizen or »obj«t 
t^.'l'ty one year. Of age or over 
and feeblr minded person* and tho** 
■inpelent jorudictio- 


(except in. 

, . — - , m.... .... v^ovwted in n court of c 

•hnn b7fJrrl*JS!i *“’« thwtwnth diVof 'AuRD't 

r**!?* ”■ tl£“' “O'! ninety eight ) who ahaUti*** 

■ • • r». . .. ,1. ... yearan'f 


'• agaiaat hxnselL 




• That 

“That the pi .. 

.ball not be •njprnded, unleM when 


perxon .hall be fmpruoned lor debt ’ 

' ''' ’72!..°^ olbabea^corpm 

vase* of 


nrihr™"'*"'.”* Ph-lippil?.. ... _... 

lor aiT whwb be .hall ofttt to ec‘* 


e of the (oltowinZ 


aod*LJ['’°** "’*2 CxidiBg law are legal Tjte« 
■04 have txettwtd the right of (uffrage 
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_ (Ij) 'Tliofe own real proptrty to (be value 

of 500 peso*, or -who aonoally pay 30 pe*08 or more 
of the established taxer. [ A silver peso is equiva- 
lent to lOd or 10 annas ] 

(e) Those who arc able to read rnd write eilber 
Spanish, Boglisb, or anatire language. 

It wiU be seen that if only similaT quali- 
fications be insisted upon to India, and 
there is no reason vpliy they should be 
higher in qur country, there will be in every 
province a sufficiently large electorate. 
Literacy in English is not insisted upon in 
the Philippines, nor should it be here ; par- 
ticularly as some members of the Imperial 
and the Provincial Councils- have been 
ignorant of English. 

Constitutional Chang'es and Native 
States Subjects. 

On account of the political status of the 
Native States being determtned by treaties 
with the British Government and owing to 
other causes, those who have discussed the 
coming constitutional changes and for* 
mulatw schemes therefor, have left the 
Native States out of account IVlicre they 
hay: been thought of, it has been sought 
to provide a place only for their Rulers in a 
Chiefs’ Conference or in an Imperial Coun- 
cil, their subjects being completely ignored. 
Bat while British Indian subjects may in 
future have citizen’s rights and status, 
Native States sul^ects cannot be left to 
governed antocrntically, as they arc in 
most stales. In an excellent and well- 
reasoned Alemorandum Mr. Manshuklilal 
Ravjibbai Mehta eloquently pleads the 
catisc of the inhabitants o’f the Native 
States. / 

The obligatioDV of (be Stairs for Military co 
operation for cooicBoa dtfcacc are vahoiited lO tbrsr 
extent in tbe time of war. "It i« an essential doty." 
acvordiog to Sir William Lee (Varner, "correlated to 
(lie rtsht,of protection that the Protected States 
should co-oprfate to the foil Riea<DTc of Ibeir re 
sources in repelling a common creme " The services 
which the }<atiTe hiatrs are.rrqeired to render to 
Imperial army Comprehriid also t) e rights of p 8 »-age 
jioil occupation of forts, of right of rautonemeot, ol 
assistance 10 the matter of supplies, the extradition of 
de-ertor s and (be grant of un limited control over the 
railway system, the telrgraph system and ihe postail 
s commanicntioos at being vitally connected wiib the 
common deffnee. 

With this foimidsUe list tefore es ia which 
the tight* aeid hbettitsof the subjcetsof Native ^ates 
are involvid at eveiy slsge it is tn-possible to say 
that lie scbjicts of Native Slates have ho laeai 
standi in the Indian pclitical syslrni or so Ibe 
Impetial polilirsl systim either, itis the fsb- 
ieeit of Native Slatts’vrbc^ pay the large* contiiba- 

- ttcei in isccey, who surtiT ft* tttn ■oa who bave 


to suffer great irconieniences ford ueditgo in merte 
selfsaCTifice and exercise no iccoosiderable reli denials 
Id order that tie Empire may he got rid of the 
common enemy. How is it then, that the subjects of 
Native States have not teen regarded as ent.tled to 
an aodiance of H B the Viceroy and tjie Right, 
Honourable the becretarj of Slate in lEeir great 
mission ^ , 

He clearly shows how advantageous it 
would be for both British India and the 
Native States to include the latter, with 
their subjects, in the future scheme of cons- 
titutional reforms, aPd describes also the 
disadvantages and dangers of leaving 
thcnjjjut. We commend this eloquent plea 
to b^h Government and the public. Mr. 
Mansakhlal Ravjibhai Mehta should make 
It available to the public by issuing it in 
the form 'of a bandy booklet and fixing a 
moderate price. 

Hunger Strike Again- 

Wc are concerned to learn that 19 state 
prisoners of class X, and IQ State priso- 
ners of class Y, confined tn Haranbagh' 
Jail have gone on hunger strike. Govern! 
ment should at once enquire into the 
matter, and, if the strike be a- fact, retnore 
the just grievances of the prisoners, jhey 
should not merely besenttovariousdistant 
jails where it would be difficult both for 
Oovemraent nod their relatives to keepe 
themselves informed ol their condition. 

. A Gallant Saver of Life- 

The paragraph printed below is taken 
from the P/oneer. 

(YedntsiSay, ZOth February. 

Krscoes "t the Knmbb Mela —It is uuderstood 
that Mr- La! Mohuti Baiierjce, oftbe 1 D. P., and 

Secretary of The Horrocks, reodered good servicef to 
the ^^riiiDS dunog the bi; festival days oftbe Numbh 
loela. He was iDstrumeutal in helping a largh number 
ofbatbers, who got into difEculties, notably tome 
CO persons oa the Amabasva day. Tno instances, 
wbicb deserve special meation, were the rescue pf a , 
Bengalee lady and n boy, both of whom got out of 
their depth and would have been drowned, but for' 
Mr. Uauerjee'a prouipl help ' 

• T/jc Leader has published the following; 
paragraph : 

Raved from browning : A local correspondent 
wfUe»—Oo the 1st of February a respectable Hindu 
lad while bathing ivns teen siokiog id the Jumna. ' 
neartheSan^am The police wtb their boats wete 
promptly on the sceoe^ot cecureree but i none of them 
ventured to dive down They, however, hild out a 
bamboo which eicayed the notice of the dron nieg lad 
ard had it not been lur the plucky lulervention cl Mr. 
Lai Mohan Baneijee. the expert swimmer ofAlUb- 
abad, at preset deputed by Mr. rremantte asspceiM 
nvcT gnaid, the p^r boy wouidjiot have eresped a 
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«s»tTj Rrave Mr L. M Banerjt* il rtd do\M» t* ce 
bujcmldrot tisce b m ^liofo soddto th" boys 
bead ’eras *«njo»t brfo\\ tbe*n face of Tratrr whan 
Mr Dnt-f jee cai-el t bold of h m and la dtdbm 
safriy on tbe batik Mr Bane j«f Nlonpa to 
tbe 1 D b and M-e srs Frrroantle or I ^^all8ee bate 
dort «el 4 recur PR tbe reirxe cf tbe saUsat 
i« merer in cotictcl on re lb tbe Mela 

It IS understood that the Commi'sioncr 
of the Allahat ad Division las recommend 
ed that Ml- Banenee should be awarded 
the Gajapraead Life saring Medal and 
that Ic irtends to write to the Royal 
Humanitarian Societj also recommendioB 
that their medal should be giv en to him 

Control of Prices and Jute 
Omaccount of the high prices of cloth 
salt, etc nod owing to tbe nutnerona 
cases of looting of markets for which these 
high prices have furnished an in ting 
cause or a pretext it has been urged th it 
GoTcmment should fix the prices ol these 
commodities 

But there IS nnother direction m which 
thebe should be a fixing ot prices It is 
welt known that jutc merchants have 
made enormous profits during the war 
Hut oil nccount of eneme conntries ndt 
beiogaiile to buy jute the farmers oniJ 
pen Bontt who grow jute hnv e been depnv 
id for no fault of tlieira of some <( tlcir 
markets Hint tleyhave been obliged to 
sell tl eir produce at the low prues otler^ 
by the Anglo Inlinu merchant* wlionrc 
at present prncticall} their only custom 
rrs Consiuenng tl e very high dividends 
whichjiite companies have Ixen paying 
it wotill be only equitable to fix a lair 
minimum price fur uile than which it 
would be illegal to olTer or pay a lower 
price In Great Bntain minimum wages 
for farm lal our aul minimum prices for 
latm prcxlucc have Ixen fixed by Law 
There is no reason why this should not be 
dcneinlndua It is to the interest of tic 
btatetosectothc welfare cf tbe ogncul 
turul claws tl ough it may be to the 
inlcnst of the exploiters not at all toenre 
for lie wcllliemg of tho«c who cannot 
protect themselves Ml tic rxpni«cs 
incurttd !rr j ubl si irg jnte foyrrasta 
»crve only lie !Urio«cs ol the cxploilrrs 
It ts tie lourncn dutv of Government 
to do soirctl tng for ttr agTicullorists 

* “Knowledge Is Power 

Rending Ijctween the lines tf Lord 


Carmichaels addre«s bcfoie tic Koyai 
Colonial Institute me seems to detect 
llercin a feeling tint as Irdian« now- 
know more of tie power of tic different 
European nations ami more ol o of tl cir 
own power and worth they c( u!d not be 
treated any lorger exactly as hill erto 
they have been 

The war I as aflccltd I (1 ao op » oc— oot t ocaltd 
op o <ra onlr but at o that of cleises wlo lay ro 
cla m toed icat on la the ser c i scsIIt g reo to tl e 
word Tbe educated Berga) of whose want if 
apt tilde for a toldeis call or -we ia LoRtoidbear 
aoconsta tly aad of whose ab I ty in parlcnlarin 
staaers to overconi that want of ppt tude 1 s fellow 
coaotrynen hare lately been so nod orrared bat 
ns far as t can judge duTPR tie lari tl re< rears 
«p> c cbaPRcd h s esin ate of the po er of freat 
beta and of tbe Talue to hiiuselfof Ur DR dependent 
on fl ta a He hat lenrucd f els of i 1 el three years 
ago le vat g oraut and he ha* pitt 1 * o en in 
terp elat on oo tt os: facts And men of olher Ind au 
ta-es not perhspi so pi eU latel ectualtr as IVorbI s 
ate men of the so called i art al races of whose 
derot on lo ourselvei we arejuitly proud 1 see nlio 
learned frcti facts. Many oft e rack and file of the 
todanAtnylaee *een tl ings w th their own eye* 
•niuropewt <h must modify ibelr atiUude toward* 
silt) e^aWestera 

SiiU be believed there w -is nrapic scope 
in India 'tnd would for long be -ample 
Scope for Englishmen with genius nod 
with ambition 


Sew I roMrm* are spr ^ cupharder to » Ire in 
many war* Hsa He pr blem* ofthepait Sorely 
tl e« w U MTtr Us a laeV of n e of t ih 1 lood 
read* to la Me proble ns e»|>ei. aUr pml l«n « of telf 
we have altraya profetted (o 
• land n ore than other lat i do 
that mea ol honest ptirpoie who 
‘ u* and of wotih w II fv I t(| set 
merely because they are not of 
' "0 In lad now aoioe 
anyone doe* ■ 


C reromeat 
ad a c aad lo 
and I do pot I 
m pie pro f 


o> <nh ch 1 1 


Tb ngs Ro a\ 


me fibai read \T> at the feel CR to cards Mrs 

Li” wlalU wratlB 

*’“7 J *’"• 1 Can 1 or IhoM 

Mr P C Lyon’s PolUicnl Faith 

In the course of a thsciissiou on a 
paper read by one Rc'e, T Dans before 
the Cist In hi Association of I^ncloii 
Mr r C Lyon Iilc of the DengnI 
I xecutivc Louncil gave frmik exposition 
to Ins pohticnl faith Tie Inglkmitns 
1 onuon corn-^pondent says 

'"rv"" Vad 

rwll-MtcIher H wat“ wy'Uv'lormTel!^c"m*eo tS 
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st)read tbrougholit Dergal the t<3ta that ercr; tl that 
man n as heir to }vos dae to the work of the British 
Goveromeat. They would hare to meet *uch pro 
paganda and this would not be ei8j fir the reason 
that tl e BntlMi element was such a lery small mino 
nty in comparison with the rest of the peofde The 
sp rit of Indian national ty would hare to be comider* 
ed and recognised in all the ref irms under consulera 
tion During the 33 years of 1 is serrice in Bengal 
he had seen the most extraordinary changes nnd 
these hare bren emphasised and aecelcrated during 
the war to a degree that Terr few people understood 
He Would be the las^ to apply E igl sh methods 
and tests to the dilf'reot circa astances of India 
btit at the present time when the predominant feel 
ing of erery man in the warring nations was one 
ol nalionality it eyas not to be expected that India 
was going to escape the sp rit of the age 

Mr. Ljou then explained how reform 
had h»come very nrgent. 

-Al*- .tjWin -rtent JU» .t/> -S-yr .that .tlie.enorm<int 
acceleration of this feeling of nationality m the last 
few years had made it pressingly necessary to deal 
with the qaeslion of reform erenDefore the war came 
to an end He was careful to say that Ins estimate 
of feeling was b&sed exclesicely npan hts knowledge 
oflengal • SwibU in nvfmber as the English are in 
India, and dependent as we are epon a Urge nnraber 
ofedu attfd Indians for assistanie iQ the goTcrniuent 
of tlw conntry, we must take account of tbecurrent 
feelirg if we are toenotione our work tucces<fully 
In Bengal they had been fighting a mutt dangerous 
fhrm of sedition, but they bad been bound to realise 
that Extremist Tiews were affer all an extracagaut 
form of widetpread national feeling There were 
some who could, not understand bow it was that 
non Indian rale conld possibly exist in the country 
and who beliered there was no hope for it. It was 
worth; while showing public opinion how greatly 
mistaken th s yiew was but to a great extent they 
had persusded Moderates not to become Lxtremist* 
because thee beliered that they were going to hare 
their feelings of nationality satisfied and that m the 
near fnlore The di&culties that Indian ciiiltaos bad 
to contend with in working in the country were very 
great He spoke of schools and colleges and lie did 
not exaggerate when he said that throughout these 
lostitutions in Bengal national feeling was now 
intense That being the case, he did not think -that 
they should talk too enoch of the educated nueonly 
bating rery little influence in the country 

Mr. Lyon’s report of a conversation 
xshich he hdd some years ago shows what 
power IS possessed by iDtelligcnt and ener- 
getic minorities 

Mr Lyon went on tg give us a chapter of aniobio 
grapliy relating to a conversation he had with Lord 
Alorley when Secretary of ^tate He happened to 
say something as to the smallness of the number of 
educated refoiicers in coiuparisan with the nnss 
the people Deprecating as be always did stietcbing 
analogies too strictly betweea West and Last, Lord 
Morley said Dont suppose it was the people 
England who wasted to ent (.fi the bead of King 
Charles I or the people Of France who wanted tq 
behead Louis X\ 1 From this Lord Morler drew 
a powetfnl analogy said that real revolntioq 
in any country in the woild bad been efiecicd by 
strong vigotou*, energetic, advanced before 


tb'yhad persuaded the people as a wide to lallv 
toyliem \tr Lvoti went on tosay that Ihryhad 
to work rery cautiously in India to secarC law end 
order, and to move between divergent view of 
progrc<s They were not to aim cfce«sarily at de- 
mocracy They were to aim at getting the Lest In- 
dian national Governmect tb-y Ccnld, whether* it 
were a bureaecracy or -i democracy It was very 
possible indeed that in the first in'tacce it would be 
a bureaucracy We must retain very consideraLle 
power, at leas* until we could raise tr% people as a 
whole to anything like an efficient oriental demo 
cracr It; w ould be the duty of the I C S. to show 
the way and it wonid be their greatest tnnmph if 
they could gnide matters in brniging about tie- 
changes that were necessary In India in tbe«e dsvs of 
traasitio*! throughout the world 

Russia aod Finland 
in i\ nltng of current topics m a monthly 
r^7/efy, a j&ifrsayisi jsayjyjijfs at a 
disadvantage As ne wnte this note, on 
the 26th Tebruarj, at a distance of 90 
miles from Calcutta, the latest news regar- 
ding Russia available to us arc dated the 
22od February, m which we read — 

Petrograd, Feb 2S 

The Council of Commissaries id r proelamatiOB 
sass —The Republic is in the greatest danger and 
calls opoo everyone to defend the positioos to the 
last drop of blood rrraove rolling stock and destroy 
railways behind them, destroy exea prOvistoos, wbicD 
are 10 danger uf falliBg into tbe eoemy’a hlads aud 
raise battalions to dig trenches. Th**e battalions 
will inclade oil Bourgeois classes men and wooieo, 
undee tbe surveillaDce of Ibe Red Guards Resiftsrs 
will be shot — ‘ Reotft " 

Londoo, Feb 22 

The Prvclsmstion says all Bourgeois class male 
and lemale must be made to carry out tbe defence 
work under the Red Guards Foreign agents, specu- 
lators, loiterers, connter RevoIntioaBriea sod 
German spies must be shot on Sight The local 
Soviets must see that these decisions ere carried 
out — Reuter 

A previous message ^dat“d London, 
February 20, stated . "A wireless Russian 
message says Germahy aclcnowledges 
receipt of Russia’s peace ofler ” According 
to another message dated ' London, 
February 19, "the terms demanded by 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk included an 
indemnity of eight hundred millions Is 
ft possible that- Russia has accepted such 
terms ? 

As regards Finland, a Reuter’s telegram 
says that the Premier of Sweden replying 
to an interpellation lu the Riksdag said 
that Sweden had no intention of inter- 
vening in Finland 

Plagrtie Figures. ' 

The following plague figures are the latest 
available i ' 
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In the {)ic\)otn report it wni 

rnul timt m the lloinltny I’resi lenc^ ' tlic 
iliseiiK «9 moat fc\cr* in Knirn U itrict 
Tlierc ia fnininc or aenratj iti Knirn nnl 
there 19 niso n most aevere epirtcmie of 
phpiic ia there no eonncetion lietwccn 
%snnt of focil, chronic ortempornrj nml 
I InKue ? I9 not plflRue n po\ crt\ itiaensc ? 
\\hi\te\cr it may lie tike Cnto » /V/^m/n 
cst Cnrthnffo wc must keep on l•n>lnR 
• Fhfjtie must he <!cstro^ ed " 

The nonble Bertrand Russels 
Imprisonment 

• TVe Hon hie Hertrantl Ruatell has hern 
sentenced to six month « iniprirooment nt 
Bow Street lor pubhihioR stnlctneots cni 
cuintcil to prejudice Anjslo tmencanrela 
tions Thh lion ble D Russell d scribed 
the Amerienn (irtny na strike breakers 
i hat .19 the test of a Reuter s teleRrim 
Mr Russell is 1 cir presumptne to the 
second 1 art Ruaaell He obtained at Cam 
bridge a first claas 10 Mathematics and m 
Moral baenccs I’nrt II ami is nnl Kb 
Some of his norks nre German Social 
Democracy 189G Fssay on the I ounda 
tioos of Geometry, 18 j 7 Philosophy of 
Leibniz 1900 Pnnciplcaof Mathematics 
1903 , Philosophical Lssajs 1010, Pro 
Hems of Philosopfiy 3911 (with Dr A 
h. Whitehead) Pnntipia Mathcmatica 
1910 Our KoowledRc of the External 
World ns n Field for Scientific Afethod m 
Philosophy, 1914 Principles of Socialite 
construction Some idea of the last w ork w as 
attempted to lie RiTcn in our last December 
numticr Mr Ru«scll is one of the worlds 
aery few foremost mathcninticians nnd nn 
OTipnal philo'ophiciil thinker ThouRb he 
IS neither a pro German nor exactly a 
a pacifist, he has held end cournRcously 
pi\en expres'ion to mcws on the war 
which ore not acceptable to tlwBnlish 
burenncracy and the British nation lor 
this reason he wns first deprived of Ins 
professorship at Cambridge tlicn fned 
and then prevented from going to America 


to lecture to Ih- I nivernlirsthercwhtch 
had in» if ed him Sow cotres hi» imprison 
ment Thnt rtiglaiil is not exactly the 
htinc tf hlerfj, whiili it w ni her proud 
boast to l)p, 1 * due to mililnnsm rird 
I uremicrnc^ coinhinrt! It is nWo probable 
that the spirit m which In In has been 
nilcl for BO mam ccncrntioiis hat eprend 
its infection in Pni^land 

We nccil not shed tenr* for Mr Russell, 
for suflermg Ins in nil nges and elimrs 
been the badge of men of his class ilorc 
orer lie will not be chsscti and cngetl 
with felons nor housal in n solitary 
cell in the Cnleotta Presidency Jail nor 
sent to Ilerhampore Lunatic Asyliim for 
bntiiig his phyitcal condition medically 
pronoiincrt! satisfictorynnd his “nicntnl* 
■late certified to 1)e the same" ns before, 
whatever lint maj menn 


The Russians had declared that they 
would neither accept the peace t’rmi dic- 
tnted b> Germany nor fight ssitb their Ocr 
mnn nnd Austrian fellow pensints It is 
dcploMble an) disastrous fortheircoun 
tr> tint they hare netertlieless climlirf 
down nnd concUnJerl n most humilntine 
peace with the Teutons though one cm 
not be sure that the curiam Ins l>cco 
finally rung dow n The terms nrc 
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regulated in accordance with the first German Russian 
Convention 

Tenthly, Russia promises to end propaganda 
agaitist Quadcuple Mliao.ce 

“ Eleventhly, the conditions must he accepted with n 
for^y e ght bour^ and the Russian plen poteniiaries 
must sign at llr»»t Litovsfc with n three days the peace 
treaty which must be ratified within a fortn ght 

Considenog that the Central Executue 
Committee of the SoMcts has agreed to 
these terms by 126 votes to 85 with 26 
abstentions, the decision may again be 
reversed 

‘*The Rei^ of Law the First Step 
to Liberty." 

Liberalisift, in the Home Universitv 
Library , fay Professor Hobhouse, contains 
some reflections which the bureaucracy in 
India would do well to consider before 
issuing fresh orders of mtemmeot “The 
first condition of free government” accord 
vngto the learned professor, "is go\eta 
mentnot iiy the arbitrary determination 
otthe ruler, but by fixed rules of laa, to 
V. htch the ruler himself is subject " 

* Tfans by tb« ii(3« of th« regaUr court* of law 
whiehprnenbetprcifl^ pcnaltiei for defined ofleoces 
proredagaiait a ojaa by & regular form of trial 
BrbitfQ^ gorerofficat* retort to varions eitrojndicial 
forms of armt deteaiioo. and paoishmeat depend og 
on their own will and pleasure Oftoebem character 
Is puDishmeot by admimstratire process in Russia 
at the present day imprisoament by /etCre cfe cachet 
m France under the aoeieo regime all esecutious by 
socalled martial law in times of rebellion aud the 
suspension oi various ordinary gnaranteea of immedi 
ate and fair trial m Ireland Arbitrary gorernroent 
iu this form was one of the lirst objects ol attack by 
the Engl ah Parliament in the serealeeatb ceutury. 
and this first liberty of the subject was vindicated 
by the PetitioB of Right and again by the Habeas 
Corpus Act It IS s gnifieant of moch that this first 
step 10 liberty should be in reality noCbiog more oor 
less than a demand fur law 

Again, 

' ..wl ere the government is constantly forced to 
resort to exceptional legislatinn or perhaps to de 
liberalise its own institutions the case breoraes 
urgent. Lnder such conditiuns the most liberally 
minded democracy is maintaining a system which 
must nndermine its owu principles The Assyrian 
conqueror Mr Herbert Sp ncer remarks who is 
depicted in the has reliefs leadiug bs captive by a 
cord IS bonnd with that cord himself lie forfeits 
his liberty as long as he retains bis power ,ta all 
relations with weaker peoples we move la an attnos* 
pbere vitiated by the ins neete nse of higb-sonnding 
words If men say equal ty they mean oppression 
by forms of justice Iftheysay tutelage they appear 
to mean the k nd of tutelage extended to the fattened 
goose Until the white man has fully learnt to rule 
' hH own 1 fe th* best of all things that he can do 
with the dark man is to do nothing with him. 

But in that trise "the natiQnal vocabon" 
will be gone, and who will shoulder Mthe 


white man’s burden ’ The d u when the 
world ceases to be dominated b/ caut 
and shibboleths s“ems as far off as ever 
And leading 'b*t'cveefl the lines of the fine 
phrases and specions pleas of Our Imperia 
list brethren, one is staggered at the 
infinite capacity for the self deception 
whuA still rules mankind, and may make 
the moralist despair of tif future of 
Ifumaoity 

Professor Hobhouse thus writes jn Ins 
book "Liberalism’ (Home Unuersity 
Library) 

ReSTBUVT ko BEUEDI 

• it IS of course possible to reduce a nvnn to 

order and prevent him from being a nuisance to his 
oeighbonrs bf nrhttrary control and harsh pun s1i 
nKut This may be to the comfort of the neighbour* 
as IS admitted but regarded as a moral d«epline it 
IS a coolradictioD in terms It is do ng less tliap 
notbing rbaraeter of the man I ■ nself It is 

■oerely ctushiog him and unless his n II is killed the 
effect will be seen ifever the super incumbent pressure 
n bv removed • 

The Tsie Reuedv 

It 1* also possible, though it takes a mach b gher 
skill to teach the same man to di'c phoe biniitlf and 
this I* foster the development of will,i f persnnolity, 
of or whatever we please to call that 

ceotral harmonising power which makes us capable 
of d reCtin;: our own lives It is no^ right to let 
crime alone or to let error alooe but it le imperative 
to treat the cr m nat or tlie mistaken or the iguomot 
os beings capable of tight and truth and t, lead 
them on irttead of merely beating them down The 
rule of liberty is just the application of rational 
method It >s tbet>pening of the door to the appeal 
of reason of luagioatioo of social feeling ond 
except tbrongb the respoose to this appeal there is 
no assured progress of society l.iberalism Home 
Loiversity Library pp 122 3* 

BfVElOLENT DeSPOTISU FS SATIOVIUSU 

* The conception of the couinion good can be 
real sed in Its lalness only through the commio wilt 
There are of coar*e eleuients of valne in the good 
government of a benevolent despot or of a fatherly 
anstoeracy Withia any peaceful order there is 
room mauy good things to fionrish liut the 
fall fruit of Bocml progress is only to be reaped by* 
n soewtv in which the generality of meu ant women 
are not only passive recipieats but pract cal contri 
butors To make the rights and responsih hties of 
cit x*aS real and bring and to extend them at 
widely as the conditions of society allow is li us 
an integrvl part of the organic conception of society 
and the jnscification of the democratic principle It 
IS at tbe same time the jnstification of nationalism so 
far as natiooShsm is founded on a trne interpretation 
of history Lib*eal sm Home University library 
pages J31-S 

B8SEV0LENT DeSPOTISU TS OBUOCBlCr 

' ft [Democracy] founds the common good upon 
the common will in form ng which it biJs every 
grown up intelhgeot person to take a part No 
doubt many good thing* may be achieved for a 
people without responsire effort on its own part 
It maT be endowed with a good police with nn 
equitable system of private law, with education 
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with □•fjon'vl freed iiti witli « well or^aiosed tnlds 
tre. Ic raiy rtceire lUtse blemn^i at tbettaqdiuf 
a firei ’n ruler, or from aa cutigliieneJ bureaucracy, 
ora bcneToleot monarcb ilovvtjiK obtatned, thi 
are all very good thing*. But the deiiiocrati' theiry 
IS that, so obtained, they laek a vitainiogeleiaeot 
A«peovU so governed r<«mb!es an indivuinal whr 
has received ail the external gifts of fortune, goo I 
teachers, healthy surrouo lings, a fair breex' to 611 
his sai s but owes his prosperous voyage to little 
or no ertort^of Ins ottii We do not rate such a 
man so high as one tvho struggles thr lugb adversity 
to a mu II less eminent position What we possess 
basils intrinsic value huthoiv we came to possess 
it IS nUo an tmpattaut <\utstion ft n so isilU a 
society Good Government is much hut the good 
wdlisiuotr and even the ioip*ffe>.t hailing, c<v>lased 
utt'rance of the conmoi will may have in it the 
potency of high*r things than a perfection of 
machinery can ever attain 

Desiocaicy NEEDS ■BSPOXSIDLS LESDBftS 
“Hut this principle makes one very large assump 
tion It postulates the existence of a com non will it 

• assumes that the indiridnals whom it w raid enfran 
ehiic cau enter luto ihe comuon lie nod contribute 
to the fj Illation of a common decision by a gcooioe 
interest in public trania'-tioni Where nndio so far 
as this assumption dermitely fads there is no case lor 
democracy Progress m such a case is nut wholly nn 
possible, Uutitumaid pend on the uumher of those 
who do cate for the things that are of social value 
who advance knowledge or civilise life ibroueb the 
diseovenee of art or form a narrow bat effective 
pubi e opinion IB luppoct of liberty aad order We 
may go further VVbatever the form ofgoteroraeoi. 
progress always doei In 'act depend oo those wbo so 
ibiok aad live, and on the degree la which these coni 
nois leteretts earelop tbeir life aad thooght Now 
complete aud whole hearted abiorption la public m 
terests is rate It is the property not of the mass but 
ofthe few, aad tbe demoerat IS well awaretbat itis 
the “renieant’’ which saves tbe p ople lle»ob)Oios 
only that if their effort fs really to succeed tbe people 
mast be willing to be saved The masses who speod 
tbrit toilsome days la nine or factory, titnggliog for 
bread have not their heads for ever filled with the 
complex derails of interoatiunal policy or lodnsirial 
law To expect this would be absurd What 
is not exageerated is to expect them to respond 
and assent to the things that make fur the 
moral aad material sreUare of the coonlcy nnd Ihe 
position of the democrat is that the * remnanl" is 

e better occupied in convircisg the people nod carrying 
their muds and wills with iC than in imposing on 
them laws which they are concerned onlr to obey and 
enjoy At the same time, the 'remnant ' be it ever 
so select, has alwuysistith to Icain Some men are 
britff Ml} )FA.w /iw.r MJivj-.’ iaiT ewpeiwrair 
seems to show that hardly any man is so roncli better 
or wiser than others that be can permanently stand 
the test of Irresponsible power over them On the 
contrary, the best and wisest U he who is ready to 
go to tbe hnmhlest in a ipint of inquiry, tofindoot 
what be wants and why he wants it before seeking 
to legislate for him AdniTUiog the utmost Ibatcnn 
be said for the necessity of leadership, we must at the 
same time grant that the peifection ''fteadersluphseU 

• lies in securing the willing, coavioced, open eyed sod. 
port of the mass _ 

QUIUFICATIOXS FOR CLECTORiTES 
"The success of democracy depends on |hc ret 
ponie of the voters to tbe opportunities giveo them 

O 


Hut, cwrersely, the opportunities must be given in 
order to call lirth the respouse The exercise of 
popular gjveriin-ot is itself an edm...tioa fa con- 
kidecin{ whether any class or sex or race tbouU be 
brsoglit into the circle of enfranchisement, the deicer 
mining eontideratiia is the response which that class 
or sex lie race would he likely to make to the trust 
Would It enter eff'ctively Into the questions ol public 
life, or would It h* so rm'h passive voting material 
wax in tbe hauls of the less s rupnlous politicians’ 
The question is li fair one. hut people are too ready 
tu answer it in the Imi favourable sense od the 
ground ofthe actual lodiff ren-e or ignorance which 
they find nr think they lind smong the n-icnfraochised 
They forget that la that regard enlrancbiseroent 
Itself may be precisely the stiniulous needed to 
awaken interest. and whilethej are Impressed with the 
danger ofadulttiog ignorant and irrcspuiuible, aad 
perhaps corruptible voters to a voice in tbe govern 
inent, they are apt to overluok the counterbalanJng 
danger ot leaving a seciion of' tbe community 
outside the circle of civic responsibility The 
actual work of gnverainent mast affect, and also 
It must be affected hv, its relaliooito all svhit 
live nitliin tlie ream To secure good qidap 
tation It ought. 1 will not say to refl'ct, butntleasc 
t« take accouac o', tlie ditpotiuons and circutn 
stances of everv tints m the pupulntion If oar one 
class IS dumb, the result is that OuverDmeoc la jo 
that extent uoiofornied It is not merely that the 
interests of that class may suff-r, but that, even with 
the best will uiitUkes may b* tsade in handling it, 
because It eanout speak fur iCieIC OfScioni spike*- 
men wit preieed to represent its views, and wtll 
perhaps obtain uodae authority merely because there 
IS no way of bringing them to book ,I cuadudC 
tbatae impststioaot existing totrCpexx or sgooraiKe 
It aot a tu^cieot reason for withholdiDgrespoasihle 
goveratBCDi or retirictiDg tbe area of the aaSrage. ■ 


ToUTICAL kWlRSMSO H TRB B tST 
'Oa tbe other side that wbicU is most apt to 
frsgbcen a goveroisg class or race a cU iiour on the 
part of no uneafranchised people for palitieil rights, 

IS to the democrat preeiselv the strongest reason that 
he can hare m the absence of direct experience for 
beliering ihem fit for the esercise of civic respoastbi 
hly. lle,w<lco(nes sigos of dissatisfactioa among the 
discofranchised at the best proof of awakening inter 
est lo public affairs and he has none of those (cars 
of oUiioate social disruption which are aiiightmrre 
lo bureantracies because experience has eulDcienlly— 
pored to him the healing power of frewlonj, ofre» 
ponsibility, and of the sense oljusticc Moreover a 
•leiDoccat cannot be a democrat lor bis couotry alone 
He cannot bat recognise the complex and subtl* inter 
actions of nation upon iintiou which make every 
local rucce<s oe failur* of Uemocraev tell upon other 
cwinr^ev Aritiiing fias been more enconragiog m 
the uberahim if Western burope in recent vears 
than the signs of political awakening in the Tast 
Until jesterdav it seemed as though it would 
in tbe end be impossible to resist the ultimate 
“**t'oy’ of the white races to he masters ot 
tM me of the world The result would bare 

oeeutbat, faoaever far democracy might develop 
within any Western State, It would always 
temnironted with a contrary principle in the relation 
of that State to dependeocie*, ami this eontradic 
^,a* niav easilr be seen bv the attentive student 

olonr own politicnl cnnstitutioni, Is n atnndiog 

•Moacc to doitieslic freedom. The awakening of Ihe 

trrsent, irom Constantinople to Pekin, Is the greatest 



NOTES 


aod {uostbop'rul political fact of our iiiue aad it is 
with the dr«pc9t shame that l!ogii}!i Ltbetals have 
been compelled to look oa, while our boreign 0£ee 
has made itself the accotnpice la the attempt to 
nip Persian freedom in the bad, and that in the 
interest of the moat ruthlees tyranny that hns eeer 
crashed the liberties of^a while people ' I ib>r-y!t<m , 
by Profesjif Hobhouse, Home Uniyersily Library, 
pp 23S-37 , 

! 

Marquis Okuma in a New Role 
l,hst month we published in our “Notes’’ 
some extracts from a speech of ^tarqttis 
Okumn in i\hi(.h he assumed the role ofe 
an Irdinn socnl reformer, and, inspired by 
v,hat political iMreptillinfj we need not 
»8lop to enquire, read us a homily on the 
futility of our aspirations for self 
'govfernment nithout first -'getting nd of 
our ^ste system and religious snperati 
jtions The Bengnlee quotes a recent 
speech Of the noble Marquis at a reception 
organised by the Jnpan India Society 
from winch ne find that he has non quite 
changed Ins role^ and stands forth as the 
apostle of IndoJ^panese trade In order 
to induce the Indians calmly to allou 
‘themselfcs to be suclied drr by Japanese 
traders. Marquis Okuma inrokestheaid 
• of Buddhism, and lest this interesting 
process rouses the jealousy of Great 
Brjtaip \\hO(mav accept the lodnn dc 
piand for Protection nith a \ien to get nd 
ofJapane«e competition in her o« n chosen 
(domain, he appeals to Adam Smith and 
Free Trade But Adam Smith is no longer 
anameto swear by in FnElaftd. and the 
days of Cobdenism mav be cut-libort by the 
war Marquis Okuma is never tired of 
lectunng us, but if wd^may presume to 
offer hiraa word of advice, we should say 
that he should reserve his political astute 
ness, of which the following extract is a 
perfect specimen, for^ the Western nations 
from whom lie Ins learnt the game 
Speeches like these serve to explain wliat 
Lord Carmichael said in his recent yiddress 
before the Royal Colonial Institute ”Nor 
must we forget that Australians and the 
younger educated Indians have many ideas 
in common ns to the probable soacce of 
external danger.” In the eyes of foolish 
Indians hie oarselve**, who value ideals 
more than ^ v rf , Okakura is a much nob* 
1er figure than Okuma, and it is by ap- 
proaching us in the spint which breathM 
through the Jdcuh of the Cast, and not by 
trying to lull us to sleep by fine phra«iesia 
Older to facilitate the operation of emptying 
44-15 • 


3iS 

our pockets, that Japanese statesmen will 
be able to make an impression oa the 
Indian raind And now to the speech itself • 
’ladia 13 aa ancieat c-junlry, but the fire, which 
bxs iMg b-ea smoaUena;' ainoog ta* laJian p-ople, 
IS begmnin;; to birst forth again with great force 
and energy India it a l\addhist c lautry, as I merer 
IS the spirit of the religion on which it i« founJed 
It may thns be obterred that the aims of Buddhism 
wbea properly interpreted, mean the derelipnient of 
trade and indnstrles anj promotion of the welfare of 
the people ’ • 

Neither before nor after the Great Re 
nunciatioil dil Buddha cier drenn Mint 
his religion would be requisitioned to 
come to the aid of tlie exploiter But the 
undreamt of is happening every day. 

Marquis Okuma proceeded to observe — 
In order to derthp trade between Japan and 
India It la necessary that Japanese and Indians should 
know each other better and enuj* to a complete 
und'raiaoding Here in the Japan India Society will 
find solKcient scop* for >U nork Itiuaybesaid that 
Japanese and Indian ideas originate froia the same 
source and tliey have mneli in common Bren from 
this point alone trade between Japan sod India ought 
to develop 

Jenlousv and conip'tilion often prove a serious 
obstacle tocomioercial derelopm*at Oreat Bri^in— 
India s mother conniry— howerer has bem well 
known for ber adeocaej of free trade principles since 
tbedavsof Adam Smilh and so It may b* preiomed 
that she mil not easily abandon this fnndameBtal 
principle This being so ibere is no reason why Great 
Itrxainsbosld be dispis d(o throw ohuaeles in the 
wav of trade between Japan and India Japan 
■snot yet in a position to produce such arti Iss of 
superior qnahty as are manufactured in Britain, and 
Japan a exports to India are limited to inferior grade 
goods Thus there u some sort of diflerence between 
the goods exported io India from Great Britain and 
from Japan and both may do their part in trade 
vritbont mneh friction between them The fact 
tbat neither India nor Japan has any itl will towards 
Great Britain may be gatherel from the war in 
wbicb both countries have been assisting the Allies 
in the war 

It may be observed incidentally that 
Great Britain is in no sense "India's mother 
country,” India’s population and civi 
lisatidn are nok, derived from Great 
Britain 

Religion as a M^ana of Money-making 
and Empire-butlding 
In Jnpan it is not Marquis Okuma alone 
who IS thinkmg'of religion as a handmaid 
of commerce, and, probably, of empire 
building, too In the last-Dccember num- 
ber of the Japan Magazine Dr. Enryo 
Inouye, D Litt , ex president of the Onen- 
t il Unfversity, has an article on ‘Japanese 
Religion Overseas," m which he says • 

At pre»ent the Govemirent oathontici aoil 
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people of Japan are mdiff rent to relwon a* 

a factor or necesjity ot national Jorce They do not 
reaard religion a» haring anything to d> with a 
nation a wealth and strength, and lo it ti tnianaU/ 
left oat ofconjideration Ilut In ray opinlra baaed 
on long study and the teaching of history, religion 
IS the best forerunner of national expansion and 
devlopnieot overseas as well as at home * 

Wli-it follows shows tliit the Jopanese 
are close imitators of all the Western 
methods of commercial and polittcal er 
ploitatioji * The three B s are closely asso 
emted in the minds of all unorganised 
peoples as the means of their exploitation 
and siibiugiftion by Western peoples First 
comes the Bible, then Bottles, and then 
Batlfilions Ur Inoitye, therefore, is-his 
torically correct when he sajs 

Religion has always payed the way for extension 
of western nations overseas and why should it not 
do the same for lapan * In Africa India, China and 
the Islands of the South Tacifie, Christianity always 
' preceded the flag ami opened a way for the develop 
ineol of the nations preaehing the new religion 
We have imitated the occidentals in other wavs why 
not 10 this wav * While Chris tianily is losing firce m 
the home lands of its propigaadiits u is gaining 
force end inflnence 1 1 the countries overseas Ii I >oks 
as ititwere the policv of western countries to take 
away from the forces of (.hnsiianitv at himeand 
apply the extra force to lauds abroad to make way for 
the greater influence of the couatriei represenie t and 
this IS especially true in the Orient 

The wrtler then tells us what Christian 
missionaries arc at present doiug to Ckion 
Riceotty 1 made an extensive toar of China and 
I taw bow the Cogliih and American Christians neve 
working hand in Irani to wm (he Chines* (o 
Cbriitiaaity These m ssions seemed to take on 
new strength after th* outbreak of the war an I to 
labour more than ever to extend tbeir religion 
throughout the d strict at great outlay and trouble 
These Christians are even buildiagcoUeges with big 
dormitories capable it is said of aeeoraniodating 
ns many as 1 000 studeots 

Referring to Chnsti'in missioniry octi 
Mtj m the Southern Hemisphere, Dr In 
ouye snjs 

There IS 00 doubt that the Southern Ilenispbere 
IS the new world of to-day tVben one visils this 
new world be w 11 not find the towns and cities and 
settled places that are found m the old world But to 
his astonishment lie will And churches sime of 
which are as big as those m Horope These fine and 
imposing strnctarcs influence the niind of the natives 
and prepare them for submission to the runnlnes that 
r that no foreign people 
ve by the power of the 
in and beqerolence 

The v.riter’s concludinfr observations 
are quoted b'lljw ^ 

Hitherto Japaa has made the -ralitake Ofdcpeodinir 
altogether^on _he^ imhinry power to subdue tbe 
neglected to 


bu it them Thus it 
can be made iraly sobmiss 
•word and the law, bat n' 


natives other n 


make nse of the piten y of religion Ik i»a matter 
that retiuifes the mist serioue coniicleration of the 
amhoritiew Nj doabt name think that Japan has 
nosneh religion as could thus influence foreign races 
to accept Japia’s rule I believe that we have a 
rdigion with this power There is ChnstlAnity alt^ 
but IS out-of the qaestido as it is being propagated 
in Japan There are those who think that nuddhisin 
haslnt Its effectiveaeis lit Japan and that now it 
amounts to no more than a mere ceremonial for 
funerals dnl wed Imgs and so ori/-}! am dree to admit 
that as a religion Buddhism d splays little life and 
enibxsiasm at present, nor an I unaware of its de* 
generation in to n ways \et tb*lere that It could 
li usel fir tlie.pirpMes above sujgestcl It is the 
only religion in Japan that is likely lo prove a s/orM 
religion and hare a wide appeal Its present lo 
activity IS dne to the neglect of It by the Covernment 
aiiiee the begiaoing of the Meji period When the 
GoTeraiiient recogaixes the urgent necessity ot nsiilg 
rdigionfnits oversea etpausion audit ready in use 
nuddhism in that way, the religion will nndonbtedly 
show renewed activity and life Men of wisdom and 
virtne will be found among the priests ready to 
orgxoue great missions for overseas propaganda 
under the support of inSiential persons and temples 
can be erected at strategic points abroad 

No one doubts chat it is the doty of Japan to 
d rel >p her national pow r abroad, and that trade 
IS (he first step in (hat direction but the first step 
shnnH lie a campaign of religions propaganda as 
the beat preparation for national advance It is my 
conviction that our p'ople should give every atttn 
tioa to tbe propagation u( Buddhism in foreign lands 
to prepare the wav for our nstioual influence and as 
the first step for the empire s fnture enrichment i ‘ 

One may be sure tlntmither Buddhti 
nor the ancient Indian Bnddhifit mission 
aries to all the countries of' the then 
known world c\er aspired to become mer 
cantil^ or military pioneers But don't 
ue moderns know a thin!’' or^two which 
those ‘ otW'''Ofl<iiy” uleilists did ’ not 
kno a ’ 1 “ I 

Evils of Early Mamage *- -r ji 

The Ve(rJ?asf says tint a coramuniea 
tionoi the Chinese D^nirtnient of Rites 
and Custom^ to the Minister ofthc'Intenor 
endeavours to discOuraRe the custom oi 
early marnagCf The evils, it is pointed 
out, ore nutueruus , 

1 ‘Wehavoalwiys inotieed young men becom'ng 
weak a id enfeebled and neglecting iheir Slud es 
simply becauje tnej have teen <n-irried loo early 
Moreover, as a rule the Issue of *ii*h tntrviages « 
always un'iealthy and coneq lertlly the nation has 
become weak and ineipaWe of awomphihiog aoy 
lamg All modern schoUrj and philosophers have 
uoani nously conJe nneJ eatly marriiges *’ 

The same document, we are told, recalls 
the circular issued by the Minister ol the 
Interior to the police asking for the cn- 
iorcement ol the probihitioa of (ootbmSiag- 



,^"THE, P \KROl’^ TRAINING' ' 

{Translated from tif onginal Bengal: ). 


O UCH, upon n there was a It 

• waiigijoraiit. It sang all right, but 
) .1 never reelteil soriptur,;s.r It hopped 
pretty frequently, but lac’ted mnnhers. 

Said the R ijah to liimself : ''‘Ignorance is 
costly in the.long run. For'fools consame 
as much food ns their betters, and yet give 
nothing in return.” , i ’ 

'5a. ‘vSi 'C\% -^SASsresa. 

and told them that the bird must have.n 
sound schooling. ~i 

.iThe Pundits -were isuminoned, and at 
once went to the root of the matter. 
They decided that the icrtorance of birds 
was due to their natural habit-of living in 
poor nests. tTliereforc, according to the 
Pundits, the fir^fthing necessary for this 
bird’s education was a suitable cage. 

• The Pnndits had their rewards and 
wentthome happy. 

A goiden cage was built^with gorgeous 
decorations. Crowds 'came to see it from 
all parts of the worll.. “Culture captured 
and caged 1” exclaim^ some in a rapture 
of ecstacy,anl burst into' tears. Others 
remarked : “Even if culture be missed, the 
cage will remnm.to tliefeod, a substantial, 
fact. fiiHow lortunatefor the bird J”r. 
;^'iiThegoldsmith/iIIcd his bag with money 
and lost no time in sailing homcwnrds.ui 
■ I I 3 u 

The Pundit sat down to educate the 
bird. With proper deliberation he took his 
pinch of snufl as he said : “Text-books can 
never be too many for our purpose !” 

The nephews brought together an enor- 
mous crowd of sctb>es They copied from 
books, and copied from c^opies, till the 
manuscripts were piled up to an uoraach- 
• able height. Men murmured in amuze- 
meat: “Oh, the tower of culture, egregions- 
ly high ! The end of it lost in the clouds !” 

The senbes, with light hearts, butried 
home, their pockets heavily laden. 

The nephews 'were furiously . bns^ 
keeping the cage in* proper trim. As their 


constant scrubbing and polishing went on 
the people said with satisfaction*: “This /s 
progress indeed V * 

Men were employed in barge mtmbers 
and supervisors were still in ire numerous. 
These, with their cousin* '^f all different 
degrees of tUstance, built n palace for them- 
selves and lived there happily ever after. 

4 

'Whatever may'bc'its other 'deHciencies, 
the world is never ih want of fault-finders. 
And they went about saying that every 
creature remotely connected with the cage 
flourished beyond wonls, excepting only 
the bird , 

When this reimrk reached the Knjidi's 
cars he summoned his nephews before him 
and said “Mv dear nephews, what is this 
that we hear 

The nephews said in answer . “Sire, let 
the testimony of the goldsmiths and the 
pandits, the scribes aou the super^'isors be 
taken, if the truth is to be known. Ftfod 
19 scarce with the fault-finders and that is 
why their tongues have gained in sharp, 
ness.” 

The ecpiaiialion was so luminously 
s.itisfactory that the Rajih decorated each 
one of his nephews until his own rare 
jewels j 


The Hnjah, nt length, being desirous of 
seeing with his own eyes how his educa- 
tion department busied itself with the little 
bird, mode his appearance oneday at the 
great hall oflearning. 

From the gate rose the sounds of conch- 
sliells and'gongs, horns, bugles and trum- 
pets, cymbals, drums and kettledrums, 
tomtoms, tambourines, flutes, fifes, barrel 
organs and .bagpipes. The Pundits began 
chanting mantras at their topmost voices, 
while the goldsmiths, ^cribes, supervisors, 
and their numberless cousins of all different 
degrees ofdistance, londly raised a round 
of cheers. 

The nephews smiled and said : “Sire 
what do you think of it all ?” ’ 
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Tlie Rajab said ' It does seem so fear 
fully like a sound principle of education ' ’ 

Mightily pleased the Rajnh was about 
to remount liis elephant vrlien the fault 
finder from behind some bush cried out 
Maharajah ha\c 7011 seen the I ird ’ 

* Indeed 1 have not ’ exclaimed the 
Rajah I completely forgot about the 
bird i. 

Tnrninii bad he asked the I iindits 
about the method thev followed in in 
striicting-ihe h nl It was shown to him 
He was immcnselj impressed Tin. niclhoil 
was so stupendous that the Imlloolcd 
ndiculon«lj ummportnnt in comparison 
The Rniah was satisfied that there was no 
flaw in the arrangements As foranj com 
plaint from thebirdit«df that simplj could 
not he <.7p<.cted Its throat w issoiom 
plctcly choked with the Icaies from the 
iMoie tfest It c<?(fW rwtfwr ahMkr nor 
whisper It ®cnt a thrill through one s 
body to watcb the process 

Tins time w lule remounting his denhant 
the Rnjnh onlered his state ear puller i< 
give n, thorough good pu11 at I oth the ears 
of the fault finder 

0 

Tilt! bird t 1 m» crawled on du!j und nr< 
perly to the safest verge of inanitT Intact 
ita progress wassatisfactorj intliccxtreme 
Ncicrtheless nature occasionally triumphed 
river training and when the mornmg 
light peeped into the hirls cigc it some 
times fluttered its w mgs in n reprehensible 
mnnner And bird as it is to believe it 
pitirulli pecked at Its bars nuh its feeble 
tienk * 

Wfnt impertinence the Kotnal 

The blacksmitli with Its forge nnd 
Immmer, took lusplacv in the Rntahs 


Department of rducation Ob, wbat re 
sounding blows • The iron ebam was 
soon completed and the bird’s wings were 
clipped 

The Raiah's brothers m-law looked 
black, and ^ shoo! their heads saving 
These birds not only lack good sense, but 
also gratitude ' 

With text book m one hand and baton 
in the other, the Pindits gate the poor 
hipl wliat mav fitly b Called lessons 1 / 

ThcKo|«al was honoured W ith n title 
for his watchfulness nnd the blacksmith 
for Ins skill in forging chains 


The bird died J 

Nobody had the least notion how long 
ago this had happened The fault finder 
WAS the first man to spread the rufiinur 
The Ryah called Ins nephew s and astetj 
theoi Nfv dear nephews what is this 
thatwehcnr’ c 

Tlic nephews said Sire the bird sedu 
cation has been completed ' 

Does it hop ’ Che Rfljah enquired 
Meier said tbe nephews 1 i 

Does It fit ? ’ 

No . , 


Bring me the bird said the Raiali 
The bird was brought to him guarded 
by the Ktnwal nnd the 8*po7S nnd the 
Moiyifs The Rnjah poked its hodr with 
Ills finger It neither moved nor uttered 
a groan Onlvits inner stulTineof hook 
It-ivcs rustled 

Oot«ide the windo^ the murruar of the 
spring breere amongst the newly budded 
ii'stfal morning 

RAniMDRAWTII TaI OTir 


Pnntfd •n<] puhl »hid br Ah naA fv ' ■ 
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THE CAPT.AIN WILL COME TO HIS HELM 



I have sat on the bank in idle contentment 
■ and^ot yet stepped into the boat to launch it for the farther shore. 

Others proudly travel to the Kin^j’s house across the far away dimness, 
but my call does not sound ui the rumbhng of tlieit wheels. 

My boat is for crossing the deep water, 

and perchance in the dead of ni"ht when the breezs springs up 
the Captain \ViU come to his helm. 

■ • RAmVDRVKATII TaOORE. 


, SPEA.K TO ME, MY FRIEND, OF HIM 

Speak to me, my friend, of Him ani say that He has whispered to thee 
in Hie central hush of the storm and in the depth of the peace 
• where life puts on its armour in silence 

Say that thy utmost want is of Him and that He ever seeketh thy straying 
heart through the tangle of paths. ' 

Shrink not to call His name in the crowd, for we need to turn our eyes 
to the heart of things to see the vision of Truth and Lore building 
the %vorld anew with its wreckage. 

’ Speak to me, my friend, of Him and make it simple for me to feel that He is. 

RABI.ND.'lA.NATn TAGORE. 


INTERNATLOfNAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

. B\ S. V. VlS\VA\.\TI|\, M.A^L.T., 

LrcTtiRFRiN History A\n I’omtics, Finduw C ot.i.i:or, .MAs'NVBCrni. 


I. SOURCES. 

Ktrodcctorv. • , 

T he year 1914 witnessed the beginning 
of a horrible war which still continues. 

• It were a sad tale to recount the deeds 
of cniclty and atrocity, the burning of 


cathedrals and the ravages of cities, not 
to mention the enormous loss that 
hninanity has suflered in ‘dedicdtiog the 
best of energies, the mightiest T)f armies 
and the most valiant of sons to dcids more 
worthy of barbarians than of the ‘civilised’ 
powers of Europe. 
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The powers of Cnropc dependcil till uo\\ 
forthc obscrv'ina,of their intcrnation il 

relations inter Hhfl on the dccisiotia of^htf * 

Ilncuc conferences which Hid down in 
b'ol?mn and diRmfied terms the rulej 
of war peace and neutrality by wmch 
modem states were to b- RUi led in their 
mutual ,iutercoursc All the warrinj; 
nations of today puarantced the obscr 
vance of the rules propos 1 at the IUruc 
The present war, however is waRcd in 
contravention of the accepted laws of 
nations and notions of international 
morality It has taken little atcount of 
the forbidden methods an 1 instruments of 
warfare It has 1 ml its icy hands on 
combatants and non combatants alike— 
whether nurses works of art field 
hospitals or cathedrals It has shown a 
treacherous disrcRard of tre itiea and of 
guarantees of safety nhd security Explo 
Gives have been used and noxious gases 
admiQistcred so as to carrv tnhuoiaoe 
destruction into the ranks of the foe Ihe 
practice among states is thus contrary to 
the well sounding theor cs of publicists 
prize courts congresses an 1 confereoccs 
Lef us turn from this record of misdeeds 
of cruelty among civil sed nations of 
modern times to the rules of conduct that 
gulled the states in Ancient Indtamages 
gone by Thejubject is one beset with 
obvious difficulties We should be on our 
Ruard against projecting modern ideas of 
political philosophy on a far off age m the 
history ol this vast contment where there 
was admittedly a great var ct 5 o*' local 
customs nnd usages The historian of 
Ancient India has more than once been 
charged with making broad generahsa 
tions unn indful of the changes in iime 
place and circumstance It is good to 
bear this caution in mind'' t1 ough in 
resp ct of international principles tie 
eternal laws ofDAarma hndbeei adlered 
- to n ill parts of the country through tie 

vi« icilules of oiirpolitical bistorv Frdm 

the Himalaya to the \indhya from the 
eastern to the western sea through the 
length and breadth of Aryaiarta the 
same law prevailed in Hindu states as 
nientioued by Manu> and otler givers 
't eie TfiTinrirprq 

UHTtV nuTOTtf Wlftfil?! I 

^♦^erw T vfinrtii \ 

uiiirtfj ft'jx'eT 

M^ddII 21 2^ 


ofthcsicn.d laws IJut thexe statements 
of Mam mil other Itw;,iicrs are by 
some referred to as an ideal rather than 
an actii il stitc of things as cmhoJyiug 
principles of international theory rape^ 
than of international practice Special 
consijeration must therefore b" given by 
the Instoflaa of Ancient India to the 
question how far tiie maxims and pnn 
ciples of saRCS were honoured in their 
obs rran-a: by kiiiRS and statesmen Hut 
some Cfit t'^o yet further I hey lay the 
axL at the ^ry foundation of Intern itiou 
al Ldtt in India by dcnyingijje \cf> cxis 
tence of n itions in Ancient India We 
may steer dear of these difTieullies by 
conn lenng at the outset 
^(1) Whether there were nations in 
Ancient India 

(i) \\ hctlicr there was n general code 
oflaws to regulate their dealings with one 
another •“ 

(J) How far this body of doclnnc was 
actually carried into execution 
aatjons i\ India 

IVofcssor Sidgwitk* has analysed the 
fundamental I leas that are implied in the 
modern concept of a nation' thus —an 
aggregate ol a large number of human 
beir\gi,cons lousness of bMonging to one 
another perman*nt obedience to a 
common government and control oiera 
cTtam portion of the earth s surface 
TKIBAb 

From time immemorial there had b*en 
political units of organisation Arvan and 
non Aryan in Anc ent India In the Kg 
Veda \ryas were split up into various 
tribes which were conscious of tlieir unit) 
111 race language religion and civilisation 
The political unit was the tribe® 

*• D fel p neat of Caropsan Pol ly I ct. 1 

1 Peof tluplc ni meani I y jjjia a clan or lord* 
(See R I fi oi>» of ind a ai 27) bur Here » clear 
iKle-loo iiHle \ca^ text! tot e effect Ibatysna 
In pi e* a jiegjile ^ 

t R % lU 43 .> Soma is addressed as ifisfff 
wnta 1 R \ lit ra 12 the Bharatisare Bharata 
jana 

R t A III e 40 and 48 where iflffynT sod 
areideotcDt Tor lh« trhal organnstioD n \ed^ 
Vedw Index —ilacdonal and Ke lb 
I pp. 269 271 

RcEaed ng Dasyu t hex we read la R V fof 
example 

Towns of Dasyas menlloned in I 174 “ a"'’,® 
Organ sed hosts n R \ I\ 1C 13 and Mil 96 t 
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which consisted of settlements or groups 
of villages under a common government, 
which was some sort of monarchy, tisnallj 
hereditary, sometimes elective. There was 
similar tribal organisation among the 
non-Aryans. Some of these tribes had , 
distinctive 'names, — Tritsm, Yfidus, Aoo% 
Torrasi/s and Omhyiis. 

Territorul. 

The transition from tribal to territorial 
sovereignty is revealed in the .Yajur Ycda,* 
where the 'Aryan tribes appear as well, 
knit nations ruling over particular tracts 
of land in<‘fITe Indo-Gangetic plain. The 
most fatnotts of tlie^e are the Kitra- 
Panchntas, Kosalas, Videbas, Kasis, etc. 
The outer belt ol nations— the Gandbanis, 
Bahliks and others arc distinctly ractitioo- 
eil in the .\lbarva Veda.* “ 

' Political. 

A third stage in nation-building is dis- 
closed in the Buddhist period. The political 
cohesion of the tribes which originalir 
muit hare been loose is a 'remarkable 
feature bf the period. The-'Sixteen great 
i^owers of India* i(*rtT^9Ti.) were troly 
national states, whether mooarchical or 
republicao, and thetelatious among them 
in peace and war arc in evideoc; m the 
literature of the time. * These may be said 
to luive had in them all the elements of 
the -nation. The existence in the same 

f icriod ofthc Dra vidian Kingdoms iu South 
ndia, though but dimly refl:cted in the 
earliest Bbddhist Tceords,* are distinctly 
mentioned in PaninVs time* and in the 
stQue inscriptions of Asoka.*® jTIic less 

*■^-4 Tor idstaiiec, Satapalha Brabmana I, 4, J, 10- 
17, where the riref Sarsarati is the bonndarj between 
Xosalaa aod 1 idehas , r. 

5 Id A V , V, 22, o-TViii the hjmas a,boDt takaiaa 
we find “111* ht/rae 19 with the l/jjarahls, h»s home 
IS with the AffliawLSas • From the inoaieat of thy 
birth thon ar^todi;;eoous to the Dablrkaa. To the 
Gaodbaras, the ilajaraata, and the blogadbas 

we deliver over rqlznan like a serTaDt,1Jie a treas 
ure (Whetoey's translation) ‘ , 

O These sixteen great power* w/re Magadhd) 
Kast.’Kosala, Kurn, Pancbalrt, AvanO, Gaudhora, 
Kamboja, Anga. \rnji, Chtdi, tatia, Matsjn, .Mails, 
Surasenas and Arsatas - ‘ 

7 Vinava 11, 146 AncattaVa J. 213; IV, 232, 
- 256. 2C0. Jataka V, 316 } VI, 271 ; for example 
, 8 A^aecha Jataka fpr esaoiple.- 

0 SirU & Bhandatkar . ‘Ancient History of the 
Dekhao’ Comliay Uaretteer.'Vnl J pt 2, sec.. Ill, pp 
133 and 139 - - 

10 .■'Edicts of Asoka* by \ A smith. Rods Edicts 
11 and .Mil. • 


advanced tracts of the Dckhan had primi- 
tive organisations, but they soon ibecame. 
'spheres ol influence’ of the Aryan states 
of the north or the expanding noa..\ryan 
realm of I^anta in the south. ^ 

Imperial. 

A fourth stage is marked by the formu- 
lation of the rules o£ conduejt for tlie 
guidance of the nations in their relations 
to one another. On the one hand we have 
these principles recognised as part and 
parcel of Dharma in the Sairit/s of .Wanu, 
Yojnavalkya, and the rest; and bn the 
other, the pnnciples laid down- by secular 
writers as in KautHya's .l^r^ha5^5fr.^ and 
SH^ran/ti for the express guidance of 
monarchs and statesmen; These principles 
were expecte(l.to apply not only, to the 
major states but to the tiny monarchies 
and republics ol the period- Even -when 
the 'imperial state’ was evolved in the 
Matirya and Gupta periods, the political 
individuality of the states within the em- 
pire was recognised and respected. «, 

ELROPEAX I.^TEK.bATIO^,’AL LAW. ^ ^ 

The features of 'law’ or positive law, os 
distinct from social lawsMcaod taws ,of 
morality, are, according to inristS'like 
Austin, command, obligation and sanction. 
‘Law’ implies the existence .of a superior 
authority which issues ^commands '^nd 
carries them into exeoition. It implies also 
the obetlience that is rendered to the 
‘sovereigo’ whose authority could not be 
questioned. The ‘Sovereign’ has the right 
of enforcing the law on the subjects and 
compelling them to obey. . Modern inter- 
national law is by alt w-ricers on the sub- 
ject admitted to be not law/ in tlie 
Austinian sense, but a. body of custom. 
It lacks a superior force to enforce it on the 
nations who claim to have the necessary 
quali&cations to be included within jts 
fold. Only in one period of , the history of 
Europe could it be said that there was a 
superior power recognised as being vested 
in the Holy Roman Pope or Holy Roman 
Etnperor** to enforce rules regaraing the 

11 “The rules of ioternational law giicfi by "the 
BBthor uf the Artbaiastra indicate that the fcinffdotn* 
ofthc Empire en;Byr<1 a large measure of .‘lutonomy 
within the-inipertal jDrisdictioii'’-in the 'Accient His- 
tory of Alagadiia' br Mr S. V Ventatiswara Aykar 
ID ILeimf .-Inf 1916 Angust. ' 

AI«o See DuBcker, 'Earir Hi-torv'rJji-iIla' y ‘223 

12 'H6I> Roiaatf Emiiirt“‘ I ryar\ t' • AV 
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conductor nations of the middle ngrs m 
tlicir clenlings with one another When the 
line of the Hoh Koman Fmjierors },rcw 
weak mid could not command the like 
obedience to their dictates, when the 
attempt nt the institution of complete 
theocracy faded owinc to the new learniiif; 
nod the rcfornim;; ideas tn religion of the 
JClh niid ^7ih centuries there was no more 
unifying force and the growing recognition 
ot the spirit of nationality rendered com 
inon subiection to a recognised superior 
impossible Modern intcrnaliomt law, it 
lias been bcld is the outcome, therefore of 

g radual growth of n series ol enactments 
y tndiTidu'il nations of decisions of in 
dividual prize courts of state papers issued 
from time to time for the guidance of 
officers, and later of the decisions of arbit 
rary courts congresses and conferences 
In later times n shadoiv of a common 
superior* was to be witnessed in the 
‘Hague conferences which laid down rules 
of war, peace and neutrality and winch 
the*great ‘powers of the w orld agreed to 
obey But even the rules of the Hague are 
being set it nought at every instance m 
this worldwide conflagration But why 
should 'the m idem nations have agreed to 
abide by the rules of the Hague ’ It was 
not so much because they recognised in the 
•Hague tribunal a superior to enforce 
obedience to its rules but because these 
rules were the result of common consent 
being based on principles ot common 
humanity ethics and morality 

Indian Intcrsationai. Law 
Iiiternation^Uaw in India on the other 
hand, was adopted by all Indian states 
for It was based on Dfnnna'* which 
regulated also the conduct of the indivi 
duals in society This fear of wrongdoing 


13 Dharma hai Ixto Tarlonslr d<Gmd 
The Af e«*sAnr« haj 6 k nd» of Dl arm* {li\ 
ri AsramaW) \arBa.raQia(« Guoat ) k n U« 
Sadharana ThenieBoing-of the word Lere 
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bablr only datits ” ** P*® 

Rhjf Daod* defines It ft* what it behores « man 
of T gfit feel ng to do^ir on the other band wh.t 2 
man ofrense will natorallj bo d IBuddb si Inrf . ~ 
292>. He defines It also aj what .5 Todd & f 
follow (American Lectures oo Buddh im 

II story of Clt I sat on \.,l it _ 

The word would rrnlly mean an rlh^mtA 
which ind siduals as well oi j>at ons w,„ A * 
in iherpr rate pubicorc tpomtclf 


Ihta Dl/nrnia we are told, was lo prevail 
ulloter India It is ttue tint in Indians 
»n Larope there was no fottreign person 
who Jormul lied rules of inttrnational 
law find enforced tliem rn the nations 
\ct there w ns commnti snb|cction to the 
unifying force of U/;nr/« j due to the fear 
ill It violation of (he rules would entail 
the w rath of the Almighty In other words, 
in India the rules of intcrrntioml conduct 
were already m existence and the nations 
bad only to obey -them and act up to the 
italisntioii of tlie rules of morality as 
understood in Dfinmn One point of 
diflcrencc which becomes cl&ft. to*us be 
tween ancient Indian intcrnTtionnl law 
and modern I uropean internation il law 
IS that whereas the rules of the latter are 
based on the 'common consent of the 
nations which came within the bounds of 
the law inllieca«c of the former the rules 
of hharmihad to be implicitly obeyed by 
all nations in India as being based on n 
snperior ethical sense Indian internation 
al law may be Iield to approach more to 
conception of positive Jaw than 
CuroTCTn jntemalional Hw, though it was 
not ndministered liy a human superior as, 
for instnnce, m the middle ages hr the 
Emperor or the Pope 


KCLATIOS 01 TlIEOBt TO PRVCTICE 
Lastlyanses the question regarding the 
relation of theory and practice of inter 
national relations in Ancient India It is 
very cenerully found that against Mann 
Kautilja and others is hurlcB the stale 
enticism t^bat'they depict only an ideal 
stateof things which may not approach 
to the actuality of those days It must 
be granted however, that these works 
^rmulated a code of laws which approach 
^ the actual to no less an extent than the 
code laid 

®tthe Hague Grotmswas a theo- 
KrcTtcr extent than Kauti 
Hague had been 
adhered to no more closely than those of 
appear no less fast to be 
corw theories The w ar that is now being 
**»at there can be 
iln^ International law and 

E..5 relation subsists between 

practice Agam it is unreason 
even in the formula 
of things thetheonsts 
luflueiiccd by the circums- 
tances in which they Were placed These 
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must hixe liad in their minds not only an 
ideal state of affairs but one which taking 
into consideration the circumstances of 
their tune w as IiLely in its practical w ork 
ing to conform to their political ideals ^ As 
Mr Leith says of Kautilja * * Lautilya 
was an energetic student of the Artlia 
sastra who carried li*s theoretical know 
ledge into ^practice and in the evening of 
his days enriched the theon by knowlwge 
based on bis practical experience 

Srcti 

The fundamental principle of leg slation 
in India whs that all laws are traceable 
to God and the decrees of the Almighty 
are revealed to us in the \cda3(wfn)b\ 
the saints and sages who had knowledge 
of them A study of the Vedas leads us 
to the relations that subsisted between the 
Aryas and Dasyus a people alien to them 
in cnihsition and dally habits ft dis 
closes to us the various instruments 
agents and methods used la \edic warfare 
From the battle of ten kings the first 
battle fought in Ancient India may be 
•gleaned the vanous principles which 
guided the tribal organisattons of the 
age m their relations to one aaotlier 
These rules must have been lo a semi 
civilised rudimentary stage aud there 
could not be much fair fighting on either 
side *» 

SSIRITI 

As the Aryas penetrated ^through the 
hearts of Hindustan and are seen slowly 
to lay the foundation of the future nation 
States the necessity was perhaps re 
cognised for regulations regarding inter 
national conduct more elaborate than 
those in the rather serai civilised state from 
which they had just emerged Thus as 
time went on legislation became more and 
more extensive and thf interpretation of 
the unwritten law of the ^ edas contained 
in works of religious literature became the 
most important source of law These 
Smntis** are so many treatises on law, 

li Journal of tl e Royal As auc Soc ely Jsovary 
1916 

li> e.g R ' J 1171R where the Ast os slew 

the son of t'swacli w th apo soned arrow W Isoo 

1 317 

K. \ I 101 where lodra destroyed the pregnant 
w TesorKesboa \\ Uon I 60 

lb Tl e most important of these worla are those 
of Manu Apastaraba Bodhaynm lajaaralhya 
\ shnu Vassbtaand ^arada 


containing elaborate and interesting in 
formation regarding the rules of war 
peace and diplomacy 

Epics vvd Plranas 

The Epics and the Puranas embody and 
illustrate in the traditional history of 
India tl e actu'il conduct nf the nations of 
the age in their dealings with one another 
Tlier abound in events and anecdotes 
winch supply ample prpof to the effect 
that the international code that existed 
among the nation^ of the age of the Epics 
and tSe" Puranas was considerably advan 
ced These are a mine of information The 
Agni Parana though of late comp lation 
has to be specially mentioned as containing 
elaborate rules regarding diplomacy, spies 
of war weapons in war etc 

Slcolar Writers txu MiscnLLA\EOLs> 

Next •■have to h mentioned those 
sources which codify and embody thepnn 
cipleb of ir/jti Smnfi and I uraoas and 
therefore not the less important works of 
literature and writings of publicists of the 
type of Lautilya bukra and Kamandaka 
These are very importuot as they are 
adaptations bj secular writers fiftheal 
ready enunciated principles of iilternation 
al conduct The most prominent ampng 
these is the Lanf/hya* (Arthasastra) a 
master work in politics depicting tbe 
politics and society cf the pre \Iauryan 
period of Indian History The Artba 
sastra is indeed a gazetteer containing 
an account of almost evCTj phase of 
state activity Tbe Sutramf/** and •tbe 
Nifiian of Lamandaka*® are of the same 
stamp as the Lautihya and contain an 
exposition of Indian polity Among the 
secular w orks of less renow a which throw 
some light on this particular aspect of 
Indian administration have to be mention 
ed the A/t/vaAj amnta*® of Somadeva and 
the biitiprakasib’i* * w orks no doubt of a 

1“ As regards the date and authentic ty of the 
Kaat 1 ya aod Narada I would refer the reader to thci 
remarkable d scuss oa of tbe sulnect a thej R A S 
1916 , 

18 Traaslated ^ BenajVnmar S rear and pnb- 
I shed br Pan n Omw Mlahabad 
f IJ The elements of Pol ty by Kamandaka tran 
slated by Br Rajendralala M tra in B bl otWa 
Indtca 

20 A w ork probably of ll e 10 ceoV A C. 

*’1 Pnbl liedlyGnstaT Oppertartd used by h m 
m] sb^k oo the weapons army organ sat ons and 
pol t cal max ms ot tbe Ancient H ndos Aathorsh a 
attr buted to one \ a sampayana 
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late age, but specially iraportaot asdw 
closing to ns the implements and methods 
of i\artarv m their time Various other 
sources appear, c g , deliberation, decisions 
of Panshads, (corresponding m a way to 
the decisions of pnr» courts and arbitrary 
tribunals), and sisbtacharti*' (custom) 
lNsCRtprio\s AND Foreign TaAVELi.ERa* 
Accounts 

Lastly must he mentioned though by 
no means th* least important of the 
sources— the Royal edicts and proclama 
ttons issued in inscriptions and the ac 
counts ofLontemporary travellers regard 
log th“ a-.tual conduct of international 
relations Th’S* are invaluable to us not 
onlv as publishing the various pnaciples 
,of iiit'rnational relations as adopted in 
‘ the histone period, but also ns enabling us 
to judge of the relation ol theory to prac 
tice and as containing evidence which 
corroborated all that have b*cn embodied 
mtralition The edicts of Asoka*' for 
msta’ac* reveal to us what should b*th* 
rJation of the King and the Provincials 
and how best to carry out the doctrines 
of Bhamma The accounts of cootem 
porary travellers could no means be 

23 ' Apa«t«mb1 A (aacred Uooti of l(i« run) 113 
nnij 3 afld VajaasAlkjA 1 13 3 8 
•13 Rock Cd ct U icb ch runt ai f Ions — 
CTCr^ivhcre tn t j dom n o«< ih« tubord oat« 
offieialt asd the Comis ii oner at 1 tie Dtirct 
Oificer cmrlire jreate nmit proceed oi c ren c as 
wellfor their bus oe»* as t 8 re instruct on to ihe 
law of petjr" litre Mr V A Sioith translates 
Dhnrci a at last of piet; 


left oat of consideration Megasthenes** 
said regarding India which he visited 

\\h rear amsng pt!i*r aai ons it !s usual lo the 
contests of war to rarasc th*sal an 1 then to re 
dnee It to an uncult rated waste amsag the Intliaas 
on the cootrarj b/ whom busbaadnseo are regarded 
aaacUasthat is saered and lur olabi* the tillers 
of th* sol erea wh*a battle is raging in th r 
n ghbourliood are und sturbed b^ any sense of 
danger fir the combatants on e ch*r side, m waging 
the conflet make carnage of each other, but 
allow those engag d in bisbindry to remain, quite 
aomolested D*siJes they n* ther ravage au eaeaiys 
laud w th fire nor cut dova its trees ' 

He was not only touching on on? of the 
moit humane principles of warfare in ob 
servan- in India— ‘Divnstation tvasfor 
bidden — but he also dis*los»3 to ns how 
th" actual rules of warfare in India were 
considerably in hlvance of those in obaer 
vanee among th" oth'r nations of Ins time 
Much in the sim* strain ram the testi 
many of nnotbT foreign traveller Yuan 
Chwaag’‘-dc8wrib*s warfare in India when 
h» visited the country thus — Petty n 
valries and wars w ere not nafrequent, but 
*hey did little harm to the country -at 
large These occounts of what the tra 
sellers actually fonod in India bear testi • 
mooy to the fact that the principles of 
internatiODal law in India were not merely 
theories but that som* of them at least 
were in actual observance among the 
natioas of India that existed in the time 
of tlicir visit to India 

'*4 McCrmdle Uegastheoci anl \rridti Trag 
tuent I 

OuJtlh It Records of the Western World 


THE LABOUR PRODLEM IN BENGAL 


T he labour problem is n w orld problem 
It touches directlj oriudirtetlv every 
roan, in whatever walk of hic he may- 
be 

The economist deals with the problem 
claliorateh , as this theme covers one third 
of his subject , the politicmn is not k«s 
concerned with it, for it sometimes touches 
the vital interests of lus nation and sow 
allots are ever ready and prompt to 
point out any laboutets 


Many commissions have sat m Great 
Dntnin since the wrongs of liboucvverc 
made known to the world in the early 
thirtfcs ot the last century and all over the 
world Gov eriimeuts have to take interest 
in the matter either to recruit men for the 

industries of the country and her colonics or 
just to tliiow «oine voting papers amongst 
tie rnob and stop nil sorts of liooligv 
Mism lor tin. Urn* Commissions hav e sat 
in ourcouirtiy m 0 ^ 10^10 meet the t,row 
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in^ (lem'itid of th^ Tea Ganlcns of Aa$nm 
MilWofCal iitta RaiUvajs of Lffanda and 
Plantations of Tiji, Trinidad and South 
Afnea 

'We shall coaGoc ourselves with the 
question as it touches Bengal of today in 
her relation to India 

Everj casual observer who has strayed 
outot Calcutta and. s-cn n little of the 
moffiisil tow 113 and v illages of Bengal must 
havcohservctl that the trade of Bcntral has 
cntirelv slipped out of the hands of Bengali 
merchants, that it has been sewed In the 
Marwnns ^.^vvho liavc penetrated to nil 
parts of Bengal and Assam (and I hare 
not met anv town without ifs rich 
Marwan Trader and Banber) that the 
Delhi Mtissalmans arc the owners of the 
nehest houses of CaUitlla that the shops 
of Calcutta and other tow ns are condoettd 
mainly by the Biharis and Bhatms that 
the mill hands dockrard \\ orkers, Railw ay 
coolies arc chiefly recruited from 
districts outside Bengal , tlmt thousands 
ol Bihans and Santnls migrate nnnuallv 
into the villages of Bengal durine the 
, harvesting season , that the malhbs of 
Eastern Bengal are being steadilv replaced 
liv iip-coimtrvracn who have Imd little 
knowledge of navigation, that the do “ 
mcstic servants, porters, hawkers and 
chaprasliis are invariably recruiteil from 
Bihar and Orissa There arc no less than 
four millions of men who come from out 
side Bengal td w ork for the people of the 
sod By the above statement ( do not 
mean that each province should be self 
contained and there would be no migration 
and expansion on the part of the adjoin 
ingprovinces Mj ra-aningiv'crydinirent 
and I do not mean an? ill ngainst any 
community interested m the trade and 
industry of this country 

The Lahotit Problem of Bengal willl»c 
dealt with from four viewpoints tn its 
relation to population and immigration 
vital statistic! agriculture and industry 
The population of Bengal proper in 1911 
was ib million and three bundretl 
thousands of whom 42 millions speak 
Bengalee as ^their mother tongue — the 
remaining 4 millions migrate from outside 
The first census was taken in 1872, and 
since then the population of Bengal lias 
increased in 39 years hy 33 5 p c i e by 
less than 1 p c a year This increase of 
population IS far from satisfactory and the 
growing industries of "the country cannot 
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lie maintained by the local population In 
Lngl mil the population during the years 
umkr review incrtascd by more than GJ 
p c, being nearly double our rate, and 
tberefore she 15 in n position to supply her 
indiistnes and manuf ictonca vv ith her cftvn 
workers and send forth the surplus popu 
latinn to colonize difierent parts of the 
world thus strengthening tlie hpinirc The 
dcn«itv of population of Bengal m 1872 
wns4l2persq mile , and in 19llitvvas 
S5l that JS m cycry <(iuare mile there has 
liecn All increase of 139 persons during fhe 
last 40 years The actual density ot the 
rnglish fiofiuhtion rose from 389 per sq 
mite in 1871 to fits p«.r sq mile in 1911, 
that is tverv square mile supports 229 
persons more m 19H than it did in 1871 
This comparison IS m ^tseIf sulTleient to 
explain the real situation of Bengal In* 
brief 1 might say in 1872 Bengal had 23 
persons more m every square mile than 
England hod II the same area, but after a 
lapse ol 40 years in 1911 Bengal has 03 
persons /e«s tlmn m Pnglnnd m that year 
In 1001 1011 the population oi Bengal 
locreased by C 7 p c 

Lrtry oilsrat dir i na cDntribatet»to the la 
creaw, t at in ueer|UAl tbart) Iram gral on ii psttlj 
mpaoi lib for the arcriimn Tb« {maigraott fretn 
out* de proTiRC*! outnomber ths ym grant* whs have 
gonrto oil rr part* uf lad a liy n 1 tile om li* 
mil on* the eie««< having Increased coniderably 
daring the la»t dreade 

The United Provinces sustain a loss of 
8 lakhs from migration clnefly in the direc 
tion of Bengal It is a ennous fact that 
one thirticlh of the total population of 
Bibarand Orissa were present in Bengal 
at the time of the enumeration m 1911 

If we enter into detailed census statis 
tics of Bengal Divisions we can at once 
arrive at the root of this continuous inflow , 
of foreign emigration DuringlOOI lithe 
population of West Bengal increased by 
2 8 that of Central Bengal by 4 S North 
Bengal by 8 0 and East Bengal by 12 1 
p c The nctual excess of births over 
deaths of Bengal Proper w as 4 S per inille 
bbt W est B*ngal which comprises some of 
the most unhealthy districts of Bengal 
such os Burdwan Bankura, Birhhoom 
showed a^bare margin of 1 1 per.„TnilIe, 
Central Bengal comprising Nadn Jessore 
_and other districts of malarial fame, show 
cd a deficiency of births by 5, whereas 
North Bengal and East Bengal increased 
by 3 45 and 9 55 respectively It would 
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noth outofplice to ineiition tliit Cast 
Bengal wlicliis comp irati\el} free from 
the ravages done annually by malaria and 
other diseases directly caused by tins feacr 
showed an increase of o6 8 p c m the 
corirse of 89 years whereas West Bengal 
since 1872 increased by 11 3 pc and 
Central and North Bengal though they 
have added fo the population of Bengal 
increased by less than half of that returned 
by East Bengal The United Provinces of 
Bengal showed a progressive decline in the 
increase of population viz from 12 p c 
m 1881 to p c III 1891 to H p c m 
1901 1911 showing a htlle improve 

ment 

These statements clearly show that tl c 
demand for labour m Bengal cannot be 
met by tlie indigenous population and 
steps have had to be taken to supplement 
Bengal labour 

^ The best recruiting grounds for Bengal 
labour are Bihar Orissa and United I ro. 
Vinces Madras is very backward in mdns 
try so there is little demand for labour 
and Its sorplus population go abroad but 
Bengal 18 httle profited by them as thev 
CO direct to Assam and Burma where they 
forfa large communities Bihar is already 
congested and the soil of Orissa canuot 
maintain a larger population Land does 
not increase with the growth of popula 
tion and each unit of land area cannot by 
recourse only to pnmitive method of acri 
culture feed more mouths tl an it used to 

Indan njircaUu iti arc too nour .. 

taoreoTcr too teoT ndebted to be able to 
any cap lal to land and the reiulc j that 
Srtaler part of ind a a;'r culture • ai V *“* 
Cardpo tiled oBt more than twentyli4 , 
tfcly a procen of e»l aait on of the^ lo* t 

VB".xr'‘5,%',vs;c Ts 

grr*t I res dent jl ndirese] ' " vo 

\VUhll,cgro«lhorpopuHl,o, 
labourers arc increasing everv aenr 
n.lians rcail.lj find a Lid 
BtnKal n here tht demand Tor l.ardj 
healthy workers is always i.reeM Dal 
the '"Vi’ labourers 

Mr J al Ghosh m the last^ndBafn-.! 
Conference said that he l.al fcS J 

group of tillages that about 30 n c ofti.» 

people nre ivifAoiJt work m some nart Ir 
the year aud this Is due mostly to tCci/ .n^ 
health Th.s laodles, labour prS ha. 


never been the subject of Government en 
qiiry though some 40 years ago Sr 
William Hunter drew the attention of the 
pablic to it There is a tendency, ‘ he 
said towards the growth of a distinct 
class of day lahourers m the district 
[Dacca] who neither possess nor rent land 
As land gets scarce a class of -day labour 
ers of this description naturally springs 
up There is a number of cultivators w liose 
holdings are not sufficiently large for the 
support of their increasing families and 
who lure themselves out as day labourers ’ 
This was written of Ddcca in 1875 and 
other districts bear out the same fact 
[Vid*" Statistical Account of Jessore 
Alnldahp 78 Pungpiir p 272 Dacca p 
9G and other district^] The Imperial 
Gazetteer A ol If states this fact distinct 

s/sre.' 5®“ Censu* ret rns of ISOl tiuj 

lOM (I owe tbat the InndlcM labrjurere ncreaeed 
a coos derftble Ian Hess class t derelop e tl ei 
ntol cseconone dioger beca se the oe ease has 
been n nrlied J sir ct* wl ere the rural pop lal on is 
ol cade congested orin proe sees a wh ch there is 
been n norma* 

seasons the o d nary ng; eultural lab ure s in « me 
w n^ocr as"**“p*«)* * attract on to towns 

!,..!{* pressure on 

Hndisimmenee as has already beenstat 
m.eri,?^ condition of any district of Bihar 
fis typical About Saran 
f f^eport on ihs Labour 

Supply of Bengal 1906 cays 

A .,VJ ?,.*’*«'« “f ‘he populat on is more felt in tb . 
Snr.n , »en"4l \l eome''\o“th‘^ 

"Bcrr.a ud st ct* f om «h / 

the tiQn her nf ere, re , wn c Tea Gardens recru t 
oOcrd.l ctmln* 1" tbao from any 

" ".V"' 

Matti Int r r the rc.l 'nV?!’" Aagustand 

Thepe pie of Saran areVeln^nr^'r.v' '? P'*?‘ 
m ‘ ' «nt*r« 

'"urr 

&l«™,i( LpVrt''lw/”uys" 

d*trct*Vncapab"'ofguDM‘,°"’ of agr caJtpre the 
crease of popuUlloo an/ cons dernble la, 

tlcitaodard ofeomfort 'b * '"»‘erlal reducliomo 
«»ocw barel, „nic ent food for“ t“ o"' * “ 


X It* ot 

Wher adjoining districts 


of Oilmr are 
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in no way better ofl tlnn the distnet 
ibove described Of Maldnli, Mr Fol*y 
says almost the same thing Champarau 
IS another populous district and \vh it 
Sir W Hnnter wrote of this district m 
the early seventies of the last century 
still holds good Some twenty years 
after Mr D J Maepherson wntes 
about the poverty of the people la the 
Final Famine Report, and m 1907 Mr 
O’Malley in the Gazetteer of Chnmp'tran 
speaks of the people as “ poor agricnl 
tunsts” The District Gazetteer of Gara 
(page 153) states that 

■ thelot of unsViIled l-ibQur IS a hnrl Qfif They own 
no land fjrow no crops and depend entirely on the 
waKta of labour Spendinj? what they earn from day 
to day they hare verr little to paw n or sell and i*iey 
are the first to feel lie pinch of scarcity when any 
failnre of crop occurs 

The Slnhabad Gazetteer ( page 20 ) 
\\ rites 

The hulk of the aKncuUnrit commanitr command 
only two meals a dny ahd tl ere is a percentase of 
ihe classes who inordinary t mes can oDlyjost make 
ends meet and who are oftea pitched for food 

This isthecoudition of land less labourers 
•and agricultural people in Bihar and the 
wretched condition of the poor Onyasis 
too \tell known to be de«cri6ed m details 

In Bengal the condition of the people 
a little different from Bihar and Onssa 
Here the number of emigrants is far less 
than $he people she receives from outside, 
and every-ycar aS has been stnftd above 
the lofhix of immigrants is increasiug m 
Bengal I bav e stated some of the reasons, 
whith has compelled the people*bf rilmr, 
U P, And Onssa to leave their respective 
provinces and seek work outside their 
limits home people suspect that the con 
dition of Bengal lias reaily improved and 
the sons of lower middle class have a ten 
dency to become tenants in chief instead of 
tenants ^The dignity of labour is as yet 
unlaiown'm bur country and life s liigh«t 
ambition iS being sometimes fnifiUed in 
pfRces and courts I cannot subscribe to 
ihe'fonner part, which''! lys stre«s on the 
improved condition of the country, for the 
tconoraic facts give contrar> proofs^ But 
the, tendency of the lotver class to leave 
their vv orks is temhrkable in almost every 
"sphere of life Inspite of all these, Bengal 
cannot supply the growing demands of the 
day 

‘Coal fields have attracted people from B fcar aaO 
Onssa T Uiges Theoylpnt of coal Is between two 
and three times as great as it was ten rears ago 
\ 46—2 


(1901) ancl the coal nuiies of tiie pr ivince now proJnc; 
two thirds of the total output ol India 

oaktin iron works employed in 1911 
about 5000 men and now the number, 
must have doubled The rapid develop 
meut of the above mdustnes coupled with 
the growing demapd for labour in Calcutta, 
has brought about a general rise of wages, 
mcluliug those of agricultural labourers 
The supply of agricultural labourers 
IS unequal to the demand m the sowing 
and harvesting seasons and wages mv arja-" 
bly go up during that time The npeountry 
men and Buutal coolies come to fthe 
rescue Novemberls the reaping time and 
the village population are almost one and 
all citlicr laid down with fever, or are con* 
valnscent So there is van intimate eon* 
□cction between the tualigftl fever of 
llengaland the immigration from without.' 
1 lie llooqhh District Gazetteer obscfTcp, 

There is a i,eoeral complaint of tbc lasuHierenry of 
tbe supply of labour during tlie wiaieru<nantlis the 
labour ((ucstioQ oftro becomes Rvute, and instance* 
(lace been InowD of crops rottiug oa tbe fielih and 
looeis stopping lor wout ol workers The difSsultifs 
uf tbe dchcicocy of labour are further aggravated by 
cpdeuiics of malarial fe\er that break out froai 
\oTcmber to bebtoary redacio^ tbe raiaber of 
workers aoJ d foinisbin^ tbe irorAin^ eopjettr of 
those irAo ssruve (pa»e ITOi 

Jessore District Gazetteer aidants that 

"Ouiog to tbe UDhtaUbiaees ol the Distnetthcre 
ba* been adrcl oe lOVbe oumber ofakilled labourers 
for eume years past aud that the aupplv of agneab 
iura) labourer* is unequal to tbo demand , especially 
durn»g ibe fever season so mncli so that the laud 
remain uucuUivated fdr want afinea to till it ’(Da?e 
8t) ^ ® 

The Fifth Decennial Report of The Moral 
and Material Progress of India clearly 
states the situation fins Parliam»ntary 
paper sajs 

The heaey death rate from malaria oolv partially 
represents tie cell effects of that disease Thecasn 
in vebich hiaUna IS contra ted without fatal resalts 
greatly vutiiuuiber the deaths, and a death rate of a 
mill on a jear represents au enormous amount of 
saflering aud a great economic 1 iss by the prostration 
oflabuDrers often at a time wb n laliour is of most 
value «Epi lem c Rialaiiaalio brings about a great 
reduction lu ihe number of births during iheyear 
following tbe epidemic (page 127) ^ 

To quote an, instance since 1872 Bur. 
dwas Uivistoti, showed a fall of 6^4 p c 
of her population in 39 years and m *1911 
the numb-r of deaths exceeded tliat of 
births by 20 000 ' ( Bengal Census Report, 
7911, page 63) This loss of precious 
human fife has to]d heav ily oa the economic 
lifetjfourvillages The economic side of 
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the question IS solved bj immigr'ints but 
the loss of life— the decrease iii the nmucri 
cal strength of the nation emnot b- re 
■^couped , , 

Agriculture and Industry are intimately 
connected with this problem The grorx 
ia<» pressure on the land is admittedly 
a “serious prQhlem Each Census Report 
shows the j^oportionate steady increas'*<if 
abncultural populdtion Lard is scarce— 
and though uncultii ated land is yet left in 
the Central Provinces and B rar and 
Chottanagpur and a few other places, the 
sbil being poor rocky and inbospitablc it 
would attract few people to settle down 
If BOO or bOO persons Are packed in one 
square mile in som^ provinces it is becmisc 
they are resource^ss and their standard of 
living must be extremely lov. and wretch 
ed Sir T W Holderncss in his Peoples 
and Ptohlems of India says 


n rs labour Probkm) In G rnHny and 
Lu,laud the tendeiiti is towards tlie 
growth of urban life These facts are too 
well knov\n to be supported v\ ith facts and 
figure® 1 might refer the readers to a pub- 
hcati nt of Columbia University entitled 
The Growth of Cttics, 1893 for further 
particulars It is an undisputed fact 
that in India the utter destruction of 
indigenous industries and manufactures 
has created this problem of landless la 
boirers Mr Gait in the Bengal Census 
Report of 1901 admits that goods from 
foreign markets have replaced the mdige 
nous mdustrus and 

e lodnitr e» »how a tall ng off 
brai* copper aad belliietal 
aie of potcere carpenters aoJ 
>04 Jerable (page4i0) 
Further on he sajs, 

totroduj^ OB of fort ga arctclel t« foreiogjaaoT 
....I ,,. 1 .*. .<■ jQQ, to Jura toagn- 


nia«t of the t lla 
It IS *i gilt in re«a*ct o 
vioiLers bat >> the 
ahot-makeis it >* verj i 


“Soblraeting the land nt I ted for «uppl;ing fdre gn oanniti 

rktti from tb* total •«« under eoIiiTat on nrc •’ iu c- ii * i * *1 0 

Regarding the Sill Industry, the Re 

port < ly 8 , 


ahaliend that what .. . 
Borcahan tTro*thiidi of 
I popnlat 


Ind 


•om«mt«eteiotbei ... , 
tb rdi of an acre per bea< 

S fobabW^oconniry - ‘ 
1 Ktjn -- 


. .. does not repre*'. . 
itre per bead of tbe total 
therefore feed* and 10 
ilat on from what two- 
can produce There •« 
... the world where the land 


They are ID t) e I am csUiTator* and *11 «eav 
ng t ooty as rmployihent for tbe r leuare honra 
laapte of European competition cotton cleaner* 
and ereartrt it It eamber nboat a m llion 


1 , but with p ople *ueU a* tbeie tbe trad i onat oeeapa 

Mr P K Watt'll m bis most interesting i ooUe* bard and many of - -- 

broehure entitled The Fopulitson Pro 
hUm of India hisslionn that agriculturnl 
landeaanot maintain the groning ponula 


tlon nnd IS already insufiicient, nndiaod 
less labourers are incre'ising 

Besides the natural increase in the 
purely agricultural people the land 
has been mvnded by men from other 
industries thus maVing the condition of 
hereditary farmers more precarious 
Weavers potter® blacksmiths and other 
iiiduslr 'll cHs<es finding their profit from 
their respective trade extreraelv inadcqu'ite 
to mimtain tleir itmilies lavefdleuon 
the land The rurtlisalion of the whole 
popniilion IS a ®crioiis setback to nnv 
prDgrc«s ‘<ir ‘fcanahe pointcb out its ml 
and danger to the public but Government 
us usual has prncticaliy done nothing for 
tie improiement of the industrial classes 
Mr K L Dutt is of opinion that people 
hale fatten on land bectu®c 'igricuUnrc is 
hrofilahle The fact is lar -from trujh la 
Bnghnd, Germany and America, In Arne 
nca the cenctal tendency among most 
foreign nationalities is towards nanufac 
tunng nnd mechanical pursuit® and doracs- 
tic nud pcr«onal service {Adams and Snoi 


Dly cult TaiUrs The nomber of loomi 
n UK omonsit n g rtn ni mber of pertoei rttnrDed a* 
wearer* 1 * far tmaller tbaa of olt nhea tbe etnfi wai 
a note pioftiabSt os« (page A 7 ) 

The Ceosus Report of lull obscryca 
The *ob< Jiary taUeihow* that many t lac* 
artisan* are »t«o partly Cepeoilrnt on agncoltarr • * 
there i« al*T'***"l “ lendeacy for these cersoss to 
abaodoo the r berej lory occ pat on* a favour of 
fario nc 

The refinery of sallpetre is an industry of 
considerah'eiaiportancem Bihar, bemgthe 
means of htehhootl of 21,000 person® In 
il*lOl Mr Gait was unable to explain the 
great decrease in the nil iibcr ot persons 
returned ns salt petre refiners and sellers 
lJut.i 1 9 rcreiitJliUlr.ijn.af'. ♦ha. •^{mUnrrh 
I estarch Institute I H®a 19l7 ( 6 a/f pefre 
its Onfriti nnd Extrietian m Jndit) we find 
an explanation. Mr C M Hutchii son, 
t^Tvntcr of this paper is of opinion that 
thcreitricliwisnf the Indian SiilbDeparl 
"r^Ju hampered the oiieration 
ottneNumya lahohasno inducements to 
improve hs methods ns to turn out a 
wttcr articl- lie says that the industry 
1 miprov^ m the absence 

ot official Interference.' 

" In 1901, of the weavers more than 
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50.000 or'l-t pc. named agriculture as 
secondary’ means of subsistence. About 

27.000 potters or ncarlj 15 p c. are nlsoia 
part dependent on agriculture. Of the bar- 
bers and ^vab1lc^men IS p c and 13 p-c. 
re«pectivc1j subsist pnttly br cultivation. 
The Bengal Census Report of 1911 admits 
that 7 p c. of the industrial classes in Ben- 
gal and H’^pc. of Bihar have to depend 
op agricuUuTC for subsistence ont-tkltitb 
of the weavers’ of Bengal and one- 
seventh of Bihar and Orissa have to culti- 
vate as well as to weave. In Bihar, of 
weavers 66 p.c. only weave, 26 p c. are cul- 

^tivators and 54- p c. are* field labourers. 
Of Lohars (Blacksmiths) 25 pc. only fol- 
Vb.'K cul- 

tivators and 24 p.c. are da^’-labourers and 
wood-cutters. So the pressure on land cao 
be easily gauged. ‘ 

‘ The development bf Beflgal industries 
and manufactories ore due. to what is 
called the capital of the English people and 
to the manual labour of Bihans and 
Oriyas. 

' Tbe industrial cxpaosion cf Cakutta and its 
•ociRhbourhnoci lias cttnleil a dtnaad for labour 
srhich the Uentfaleesbare not b^eo able to meet. Tbe 
ioadequacy ol the somber of local artificers, niecba^ 
SICS land labourers, aod to some extent ibeir efli> 
cieser hare made it oeceisarj to employ an locreasieg 
number nfworVers from other parte of lodia lolbe 
Jiitefililfs only a minority oftbe operaiiveaare Res' 
galeea " 

Mr. Foley in his Report on tfte Supp// o/ 
Labour Jn Bengal, 1906, says 
^ , "Twenty years ago ALL the hands were Bengalees, 
but they liaAC gradually l^en replnced by Hindus 


thanees from the U P. and Biliar. The-tneii hare 
b'ea found more regular, stronger, steadier nnd more 
satisfactory generally, so that at^pre«eot most of 
the mills two thirds of the bauds are composed ofup*^ 
country tneu " ‘ " i i > •* 

III every branch 'of industries the per- 
soiioel is gradually changing, asihe'Ben- 
galecs^ive place to immigrants. ^r.J. Gi 
Cuniaimg in "The Review of thf Industrial 
Position and Prospects in 'Bengal 190S, 
observed that "Hindu carpenters, ^ who 
were tu ascendency in Calcutta, are bedom- 
ing scarce everywhere and Mahom^dan 
and Chinese carpenters arc stepping into 
their , shoes.” " The generfvl tendency 
amongst the immigrants is evei^y where to- 
wards manufacturing and raecbamcal ‘pur- 
suits. The Bengalees are ‘being ousted dnd 
replaced everywhere, for their weqk health 
makes them quite unfit for any hard wOrkl 
There can be no den> ing of this fact. The 
basis oi industrial efficiency is health and 
strength, physical, mental and moral, and 
Prof. A\larsball rightly obsetVfes that, ‘‘ 

‘‘■u luaay cccupatiost lodustnaleffieieDcy rrtjaires 
little el*e than physical vigour, that .is, iDUKular 
strength, a good coostiintioo aod rnergetie habits.” 

But the average Bengalee, suBering cb^t^ 
Dually from diseases, does lackin tlTese^'qua* 
lities, and whatever might be the causes, 
the fact remains a grim. ^ruth ; and ualess 
the health of the public be improved and 
proper facilities be.given them to .improve 
their on n industries, the future of.BengaT is 
gloomy and the hope for a regeneration a 
mere dream. 

•PRADII.VTKUMAR MUKirERJEC.T ' 


A SIATK BA‘ 


MK FOR INDIA 


. „ . B\ ,JOOESllt‘W.‘fhK'* 

I T is rightly said that tire capital in IndiU’ 
is very shyr- This shyness, ai Is well 
known, is tloe to the causes ot-er whieP 
MC* ha\c‘ hot the necessary 'control' 
Amongst other ’reasons, unrelidbility o» 
Indian management, ■scantiness ’ of 1h^ 
dividend paid by concerns 'employing 
Indian capital and'uncertainty ofits safet/ 
.. are contnbuting to its'proverbial shyness' 
Wc cannot at once,renio\e theje causes by' 
Ugisl.ition orti stroke of the jicn. Bat aP 


r.s s , i.i 

the same wc ba\L'''gol ,{o f face the' siluli- 
tioo ; we cannot afford to’ \v‘ait unlirtheSC 
causes are- effectually removed,-’ btit must 
follow a policyand ddvise a pldn by which 
they can at least he minimised.' It is 'hy 
the establishment of a state bank 'that we 
can do-it and I shall try to' explain in the 
next few pages how this can be done.' ' ' ' 
'The shyness of the Indian • capital -is 
standing in tie way jaf its being drawn 
into the field for the purjiose of private 
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enterprises but Uie go\crnmcnt of the 
country h'ls an immense credit and if it 
lends us credit to the people the people 
can build up an economic structa e that 
may he sufficiently spacious lor nccommo 
dating everybody who desires to take its 
shelter No one m India feels hesitation 
in depositing his hoarding or savings in a 
bank established by the state receuing 
such deposits at its own risk and respon 
sibdit/ to give the people iiecessarj facih 
ties to establish i hanking system of their 
own ind if these facilities cm be urneil 
to their doors cicrybodj wilt be gtud to 
take adiantagc of it The state ban! il 
one IS cstabl shed in India can reach the 
\erv door Gf th^ people and by diawing n 
major portion gf the potential capital 
of the country may build up a huge 
reserve for the creation of a large amount 
of paper money pt first bad cd by the 
capital thus obtained It can tbei use 
this new money for the advancement of 
the causes 1 have mentioned befirc it its 
own responsibility and nsl without iiav 
mg anything to do witfithe shyness of 
the Indian capital The resources of the 
bank may thus be inpnen«<.ly increas'd and 
a perfect unanci il «vstem<.an be established 
principally with t^ie help of paper money 
dispensing generally though not wholly 
with its metallic strength The bank uotes 
thus issued may take the place ol coins 
like the notes of the Baul of Lni,tand and 
on the credit of the state the metallic 
strength of the Indian (.urrenca can 
j,raduallT he fedneed to its minimum The 
bank can thus command the whole 
hoarded capital of the countre with 
rather a small capital supj bed by tin. 
government and it is on the credit ol the 
state that a aast credit enn be built 
for it 

Such a bank can undertake nil sorts 
of banking business under banking experts 
and can thus make n profit jn ihc 

absence of any shareholder may gradu 
nllyswellits funds The go^crnmcnt roov 
at first retain the control of the bank 
recenmg advice nnd help of representatne 
men nnd experts on the bonnl nl directors 
but may gradually slacken oil the control 
leaving It to the people nnd only rctaininL 
tlie usual SHicraintv 1 l;c bauk can 
establish its brand cs in every district ind 
Cl en sub dii ision nnd enn r^nch |} c a-era 
door of tic iKopIc to give tl,cn, cverv 
ficihti to dipoMl tlair siiih,,s in it 


Under eapert adi uc and on the security 
of business of young companies it can 
ndiancc money fur their growth, it can 
help the arti an class by lending tliem 
money directU on such sccunty as may 
Ik considered sufficient or by Rnding to 
the conjpanies dealing in their articles, on 
tlic secur ty of the business of such coin 
pamcs It can directly stretch Us helping 
hand to the cultivator* if sufficient 
sureties be fortljcomin;? or can l-nd to 
the CO nmercial firms started for dcalin„ 
m agriLuUiir il products. On the whoU it 
ctn foster evtrv bona fide industrial ind 
coiiimcrcal concern established for the 
furtherance of the economic development 
of the country The district and local 
boards at d the village unions may receive 
its help in the shape of adv aticcs on reaso 
nable interest for various purposes such 
as «iimtalion prininry education technical 
education commercial education, ngncul 
turaleducition and otherworlsof public 
utility on the scennty of their revenue 
The ban! can also establish a branch in 
Ingland which can fake charge of all 
financial matters in connection with India 
vvhchnrc now under tlic charge of the 
Svcrctnry of State including the issue of 
the council drafts and purchase of silver 
lor the Government of India thus reheting 
the Secrctarv of State and the Government 
of India of tne financial duitts of a serai 
officiil nature The bank can also under 
take all Wher description of banking 
bustnes* establishing branches m every 
foreign country with which we may havt 
iny hnancial dealing It is needless to 
say tl at under expert management and 
under ofiicuil control the bank can make 
n huge profit winch mnv counterbalance 
thelo^ if any that the bank may sufler 
fonts investments in comp ijics carrying 
on manulactunng niid other business for 
the disposal of indigenous goods I ani 
oot mcntmising (fte nsfc of advancing on 
4hCM concerns but am fully prepared for 
the loss which the bank is likely to incur 
m some cases, in the beginning, m spite ol 
the most careful selection of the risks , but 
os the whole of Its profits on nil possible 
bOtts of banking business remains m the 
bni k without oiiy division, it. can limply 
compensate for *11011 losses It being n 
state concern iiohodv, will hesitati^ to 
ueposu Ins savings m it thus swelling its 

tuna to «uch an extent ard cicaUng “''C'' 

icixditllial wilhiii a'lvvv years il will 
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become a very prosperous concern, in which 
the government itself will find sufficient 
money to borrow at the time of need. 

When branches of the bank are establish- 
ed in every district and sub district, it will 
utilise its huge fund and credit by en- 
couraging formation ofhnna-fide commer- 
cial and industrial concerns, which as soon 
as they are able to collect an amount of 
capital considered to be sufficient forthe 
purpose will receive monetary help from 
the bank without anj* other securtly’ than 
their own stock in trade and paid up and 
subscribed capital. It will cncoitragc 
primary and technical education by mak-^ 
ing advances to the local bodies and wiU 
impt^ovei sanitatioQ, arrange for medical 
relief and spread primary educationjo the 
same way. It will thus give such anim- 
• petus to the commerce and industry of the 
countp' that no hand in the land will re. 
main idle and the ‘country will turn into a 
bus 3 ’ 'hive of. working-men produciog 
w’ealth and spreading plenty and prosp.Ti- 
ty throughout its length and breaath. 

_,The . co-operative banks established 
under the auspices ot the government are 
doing some work' to the benefit ot the 
peasantry but their strength and scopeare 
not sufficient and wide to give the much 
needed yltality to the industrial and com- 
mercial nervous system of tlie country. 
Tjiese should either be allowed to remain 
as independent rnstitutions or should be 
joined with the state bank in some way 
The savings bank department of thegov- 
ernment which now forms part of the 
postal organisation need not be interfered 
with and should be allowed to continue its 
operations, A liberal interest consistent 
with the rate prevailing in the ludian 
.ninu^r .matka.*- jind jatlw -hanlc," 

operating in India, should he allowed to 
the depositors ^wbo ishould always be en- 
couraged to give preference to the state 
bank by such special provisions as may be 
considered reasonable, and ‘necessaify. By 
this method a cifatinued flow of mon^ to 
the, bank which wjU be somethir^ like a 
state department in the beginning, will be 
ensured and the potential capital oT. the 
country will be drawn to it to such an 
extent that i.t will be possible for the bank 
to create a huge fund by issuing paper 
money, backed bj’ it.' This ,fund will ,be 
available to all bona-fide fiidustrial and 
commercial undertakings of the country at 
the risk of the slafc, the bouudeu duty of 
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which is to see to the ecououric growth of 
the people which forms it. ^ 

I have already mentioned how primary 
and technical education as well as sanita-' 
tiou will b; benefited by' tlic bank. It will 
not be difficult for a healthy and educated 
people with technical training at the back 
to produce wealth for the, nation at the 
rate which will bear a favoniiable com- 
parison with the economically develop- 
ed countries of the w'orld and the ravages 
of ffiminc, which isija hluck spot on the 
admiuistratioii, will certainly be mini- 
mised if not altogether effiiccd from, .the 
• face of the country. /. - j ^ , i 

I am not surely presenting un^raaginary 
paradise before you where tliire. is no 
failure against success, no sorrow againsi; 
happiness, no risk against safety, or .mo 
chance against guarantee ; lam fully alive 
to the many difficulties with jvlilch ,the 
path is beset, but what alternative there is 
but to face the situation if we want to 
exist on. the face of the earth ? /Tberava? 
ges of famine must cease, the commeigla) 
and industrial outlook of the country 
must improve, the people must have ’’pri- 
mary education, the villages roust havc'^ 
proper sanitary arrangeepenis, and we 
must fiod money for these .purposes. , In 
our attempt to attain our object we may 
make mistakes but 1^ making mistakes 
wc shall gain an espcrtence which will lead 
us to the right path'.,, I ^havej already 
shown that the bank ,will*^undertake au 
sorts of banking business and a state bank 
with the credit of the Government behind 
it, is surely to do well in this respect. The 
proflt thus made will more than suffice to 
cover any loss that the bauk may' suffer 
on account of its investments for ecouopiic 
jh'.v.ebjnnicate wijC -Uic -RXiimtjg JUl*" vS’ctr 
assuming that the bank may lose. a • 
few lacs or even, a few crores a year in” the 
beginning, such loss will havy to be taken 
as nothing more than what a slate can 
aOord to spend on the, industries on which . 
it is lost and the stele shall have no reason 
to grudge it._ Many olthe important func- 
tions of the state are discharged, at a 
considerable cost to the govemmehtand ’a 
cost ia the shape of this loss for. the- ma.te- 
rtal development of the country, if it 
tually becomes necessary, sljould bn no 
account Jic considered to he a loss, if we- 
tire sohutous ,not to see ^ouVf villages 
deserted, agriculture disintegratuT, .coni- 
racrce par.dy sed and arts and crafts i;iiinc^l. 
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To protect out \iUag « to improve oar 
agnculture to give an impetus to our com 
merce and to preserve our arts and crafts 
— m a V. ord to save our people from c ono 
n; c rum an! consequent mis suff ring 
and Ignorance— a tinancial system of the 
people by the people and for the people 
mast be arranged at an early date 

I have'alrendv said that the capital m 
India IS shy and it is not very unreason 
ably So India it mast be admitted to our 
discredit is still v\ anflng in those qual ties 
which are conditions precedent to the 
influx of capital Ijtngidlein the country 
into the turmoil of venturesome undertak ’ 
mgs for profit 1 have also mentioned 
that these conditions arc —(a) sounland 
capable management (b) safetv of the 
capital and {c) sufficient profits I niess 
these conditions precedent arc filhlled 
there is not much hope to draw the poten 
tlal capital of the country mto the field 
At the same time it is to be remembered 
th'U: thes^ stan lards cannot ^ rcach^ 
witbont experience and nothing is possible 
unless opportunities are affonled to gam 
this experience Ihere may he some 
ftilurea but these failures will «iirelv lead 
to success But the capital UDlc«ssopef 
Jluous as Tvas the case m England and 
sotnc other countries which are no v so 
prosperous in commerce and industry 
does not take note of this and docs tot 
Cbrac out of its dark <cclus on unless other 
means are found to draw it n<suniigits 
safetv and gnarantcemg it a reasonable 
profit Under tic peculiar circumstances 
of India only a state bank can do it on the 
scCTinty of tl c government and on the 
git irnntcc of the w hole nation 

I think 1 have iiade out a ca«ic for the 
^ establishment ofa state bank 1 1 India and 
have explained to some extent its scone 
and functions 1 have also tnixl to show 
how avast crcditcin "be built by such a 
bank and how easily an almost perfect 
financial systim can be established in this 
country bj issue of notes gradually « 
duemg ifnotdoingawaywith the metallic 
strength of our currency It is now nece* 
sary to speak a few words about the 
capital of the b ink about which I have so 
far been silent A bank so vast in it? ex 
tent Jind operation requires it is needless 
to say a t aal capital Hot, tl c poccia, 
ncntwili hnu tl is capital is a wry coin 
pleated iroblem to solve Sir Dame! 
Ililniltoiim hisjaper on 'late b ink sug 


gested to government to take over the 
presidency blanks to forma basis for the 
state bank and to pay off the shareholder^ 
of these batiks by instalments The sug 
gestion seems to he excellent in a way m 
asmichasthis cjurse if adopted would 
not only not put the government to a 
•everc strain which the proposal would 
otherwis* entail "but would giveitavery 
good rcadj made organised business ofa 
very sound character as well But there 
arc many practical difficulties in the wav 
and I doubt if the government will adopt 
thiscojrse If however the government 
*^sec its way to follow tins advide it Inay 
consol date these banks into a united 
whole and niter adding a substantial 
amount Of newcipital to it becoming 
of its dignity position and importance 
gvc it a rejuvenat-d shape under 
the nainf nnd style of the State Bank 
for India But I have not been fortunate 
in reading the whok article of S r Dan el 
and 1 cannot therefore claim my suggc« 
tions on his opinion to be more than 
passing remarks If the gov cnimeot finds 
It impossible and impracticable to actepk 
tins saggestioo it may find the required 
capital by ere iting new paper money 
vviich in some cases is an indirect mcUiou 
of taxation as it generally causes inflation 
or price But creation of money solely foi* 
the purpose of economic development of 
the country docs not affect Mie country m 
the same way as when a government 
appears m the market w itli new money to 
purchase commodities for its use in com 
IKtition with Its own people Uenccthc cvif 
of creating new paper money w ill be mini 
miscd in tbecascunderconsideration ns the 
govcimnciit In tl is case will not only not 
buy the artic es uvailablcmthccountrybiit 
» iv. * production of more commodities 
Z ^ . 11 •“creased amount of currency 
mllation as tlic new-' 
money will find its way into the handsel 
•rppr'ciably influencing 
production , of conii 
I '"“rcasing quantity 'But this 

itia|ioa Will be more apparent thari real 
people m Such case will bccOii e 
thin they h id in 
thnr , bsscssion before and conseqiientlv 
in paying increased 

, 'here how n large amount of''pa|>cr 

l— ^ 1^ * I riblc HI ll vloeolx* 
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monev can gradually be created in «thi«8 
country without , unduly increasing a 
metallic reserve for it and 1 believe that 
the proportion of such' reserve required 
under (the present arrangement can safely 
be reduced before altogether delivering th? 
currency of the country from the slavery 
oftl\e precious metals. Though there are 
some difBculties in pursuading the peasant 
to receive his payment in currency notes 
only, in some jute and grain centres in the 
interior, which seems to be due to many 
inconveniences arising out of his forced 
necessity of living in thatched huts and 
consequent 'demand for metallic coins by 
the public -of the locality^ in- general, 
the value of currency notes is recognised 
even by, the very common people aod inha- 
bitants of the remotest corner of the 
iit^^eriorin Indi.a where there are sufficient 
smaU' coins wb’ich are necessary for the 
poor people for their conversion. Amongst 
the educated and literate people and even 
the illiterate people of the places of a little 
light and leading, preference is given to 
curreney-noies to coins. The recent issue of 
^he one rupee ultes has demonstrated this 
truth. These notes r-ith their novel and 
iCltraclive appearance have not only be- 
came very popular with the public but they 
haveibeeii instrumental in popularising 
the notes of other denominations by facili- 
tating their conversion.^ Even the petty 
hawkers ‘ and poor Hsrhvahbs will_ give 
preference to them and it seems as if the 
market will not iu any w£ty demur if our 
fnend the rupee make a silent exit from it. 
The situation can clearly be read from Ihis 
and a little boldness on the part of the 
government may solve this difficult 
problem of currency without seriously in- 
terfering with the exchange quesUon. 1 
have already dealt with the question of 
inflation very briefly. I therefore think 
that the government raav cautiously pro- 
ceed nith the operation of creating capital 
. for a state bank without any serious mis- 
giving's, though it involves maii 3 * intricate 
questions of currency and finance, the 
lurther consideration of which of course is 
not possible* here and must be reserved for 
another opportunity. , ^ , ' 

' The tlura . alternative wliicn f nggests 
itself is to raise necessary capital byissu- 
, ing Glares \\ith guarantee of a minimum 
dividend, say four per cent per annum, 
the government retaining a substan- 
tial number of slfares as thd principal 


and responsible partner of the uiidertak- 
‘"U- 

The delei lUination of the amount of 
capital required for a state bank in India 
IS another thorny question that can only 
hfe" settled after n preliminary enquiry and 
I cannot hnzard any opinion on it at 
present. 

Having finished with the question of 
capita^ it only remains for me now to give 
a constructive outline of a state bank for 
India which alone, I believe, can solve the 
difficult ceonomic problems which are con- 
fronting us at present. We should there- 
lore urge the Government which is morally 
responsible for the we^are of its people, 
to take up the matterin' hand with a view, 
to consider llie feasibiliti'- of establishing^ 
such a Innk. I give below the rough out- 
lines of my state blink for India which of 
course should not be taken as a cut and 
dried plan but IS to be regarded as a pro- 
positioo for discusSiou nud setfleraeot. . 

Thh Hbvd Opficr. 

The head office of the hank is ttJ be, 
situated at the imperial capital of Imfid.' 
The member in charge'bf the finance of tlie. 
India GurernmcDt will be the chairman of 
the Boatd ol Directors who are to be taken 
ftom the official and non-oSdal classes, 
the uoD-official directors being genffbHy 
elected by the jmembers of the imperial 
legislawre council. Banking experts should 
also be selected as direetdrs to advise and 
guide the board in technical matters in 
which special expecieucC and knowledge 
are i/ccesSjry, The function of this office 
ujll generally be of a consultative and 
supervisory nature shaping the, policy of 
the bank and controlling to some extent 
Its affairs in the provincial offices^ It >vill 
uot ordinarily undertake any direct bank- 
log business in India except m exceptional 
cases and shall remain satisfied with doing 
what the Government of India and the * 
Secretary of State are now doing regarding 
commercial and financial matters, such as 
issuing of council ‘drafts, purchase ol silver 
for the Government, etc:, by establishing a 
branch in London. It will have direct and 
full control over the'branch offices estab- 
lished in foreign countries. 

. . -If 

ProvivcialBeanchOeficfs. -• , 

^ Every province of India is ,to hav^ a 
provincial branch of the bank with a fund • 
alloterl to it, according to- the importance 
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nnd necessity of the province Them m 
ber or secretary in charge of tiie f» inite of 
thelocrilcovermn-nt or i Iministratiou is 
the case may be, wilf be the chairman of 
the bo^ard of provincial branch office 
vMth official, non official, and trpcrt 
dinctors nominated and elected motatfs 
mat’indis m the same manner as the 
directors of the head offi”^ This office will 
have full powers to do all sorts of banking 
business and to advance money to various 
commercial industrial and l^anuffictuniig 
concerns at Its discretion It uill exercise 
supervising and controlling powers over 
the districtnnd sub district offices and will 
help local bodies with finance for establish 
rteilt and rrtaintcnance of technical an I 
indifstrml colleges besides investing on the 
Cfimiiicrclal slid manufacturing companies 
Di'iTricT Branch Orricr'. 

Every district shall have an allotment 
of the find from the provincial branch 
The district branch shall have power to 
umlcrtnhfi banking business ofaUde«crip 
tion under the control and supervision of 
the provinci'tl branch with provision to 
require its sanction in sneviped special 
Ca«68 The Collector of the District will be 
Hi; chairman of the Hoard of Directors for 
the present and the Directors should be 
recruited from the official and nonofficiil 
classes and in the eatne way ns in the case 
of the provincitl branch the nou official 
directors being elected the local bodies 
Tlic branch shall have ^Qwer to alvance 
money to promising commercial agneui 
tural and indnstrnl concerns nt its dis 
crcHon and will cncoura,.e and promote 
the establishment of technical and com 
mcrcial^'chools in ‘j iinsdivtion by 
malving necessary advances to the local 
bodies U will also finance cottage in 
duslry and shall lend rtibncy to the local 
bodies to improve sanitation 

SCR-OIXTRICT Drancti OmcFS 
Pverj siiWivision slnllhavc a portion 
^f the fund of the bank nllotcd to it and 
It will undertake banking business of all 
description withm its means r*or the 
present the sub divisional officer will be the 
chairm in of the board which will consist 
of directors nominated and elected from 
amongst officials non officials and experts 
The non official members of the local 
bodies, including the village unions, will be 
^ the electors of the non offina! directors 
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Tliix'office will have the power to invest its 
fund for promotion of sound and safe com 
ineruil and uidiistria! concerns, will 
advance money to "the cultivator, when 
necessary, on the security of his land and 
crop and will help and promote the cot 
tage industry by placing necessary funds 
at Its disposal The local bodies will 
receive financial help from it in the shape 
of loans and advances for sanitation, 
medical relief and primary, general and 
technical education in the schools mam 
tamed by them for this purpose 

Location and i \I vnaceupst. 

The branches wilt except the provincial 
branches fir som™ time to come occupy a 
place in or nenr tlic district or snlMlistnct 
treasuries vs the case may 1)», under the 
protection of the treasurV guanls Tire 
managemSflt of all the oflices should be left 
to the Inn’ ing experts under the siipfirvi 
Sion and control ot the board of director* 
Oi>ro»iT» ) 

Detiosits should be received from the 
public on ordinary -terms and condition! 
and the public should be encouraged in 
every way to invest all their a wings in the 
state bauk under government guarantee 
D positors in current nccounts should be 
allowed to draw cheques as freely as they 
hkc The minimum nmount for opening 
accounts should be fixed at Rs 100 buttn 
sub distnct branches this amount should 
be reduced to Rs GO Government should 
deposit n substantial portion of its fund 
in tbe state bank 

iNTrRFsT 

A reasonable rate of Interest consistent 
with the rale of the money market should 
beallowcd tp the depositors A Tate of 
OtoOpcrcLnt on current aCv.ouut8 on a 
daily balance of not less than Ks 100 
should be allowed and an nuerest at the 
rate of 4 5 and G per cent on deposits 
fov 3 C and 12 months respectively 
should not be consider^ as too hlfth 
\\ hi!e charging the ordinary rates of inter 
est in all banking business, the rate of 
interest to be charged jjy the bank on 
advances made to the local bodies and 
commercial iiidustnal ond agricultural 
concerns or to the feeder banks hkt "the 
CO operative credit banks loan offices etc 
investing generally la speh concerns, shoal 1 
onlmantv range between G jind 9 p c 
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SWINCs B\.\K. Dri VRTMrVT 
A sa\ lags jiank department should b» 
opened in connection with the hank where 
smaller deposits should be received oo the 
terms and conditions ol the postal savings 
bank to reach the poorer classes of the 
community This will help to draw the 
small saiings of the ordinary peasant and 
those engaged in small cottage industries 
receiving h“lp from th“ state bank Means 
shoald be deviled to graduaU 3 transfer the 
present postal savings bank deposits to 
the state bank by connecting these postal 
accounts with those of the bank and all 
posUI savings bank deposits to the credit 
ofthebdnk The government should fore 
go the advantage if any of these deposits 
and the state banl should have the full 
benefit of them 

This IS the brief outline ol the state 
bank the importance and urgent nccessiti 
of which I have tried to show m the last 
few pages of this paper I ara fully alive 
to the fact that rtiy plan will not be in 
accord in many respects with thos formu 
plated or contemplated by others w ho have 
given their thoughts on this subject nnd 
that I am liable to be ridiculed and cried 
down m some quarters on the allegation 
ofbeingso preposterous as to try to give 
a definite shape to an idea which they 
would say is still in its liquid state Cn 
tici’ims will also be levelled against me for 
ray advocating of the creation of the bank 
practically as a semi government institu 
tion In reply I would only say that I 
have to this paper tried to give my own 
ideas about the matter and with 
due deference to the opinions or senti 
raents of those who may happen to differ 
iromrae Ihold that the plan lormulated 
here "will m my op n on smt the present 
condition of our country best The idea 
may still b“ m a liquid stale but to gi\e it 
a definite shap“ whch I have tried here is 
an attempt to brng it into a condensed 
form though it is still a proposal requiring 
ca^ul consideration and detailed inquiries 
As^egards ray idea to tnal e it a «erai 
goverument department my contention is 
that at this state of transition of the coun 
try it 13 the prestige of the government 
alone at the back that can make such a. 
veotifre successful by draw ing the hoarded 
potential capital of the country to be used 
as the basis of the vast credit withont which 
the immense requirements of the’conntrv for 
47—3 


itseconomc deielopmcnt cannot be met • 
\\itli the progress an 1 broadening of the 
idea the goi ernment raav gradually slacken 
its control leaving it to the management ot 
the peopli. under proper supervision 

A word about the goieroment directly 
taking up the cause of commerce and indns 
try and 1 have done It might have hither 
to deemed it not quite- consisteht with its 
policy to initiate a scheme such as 1 have 
indicated above on the ground of its b“iog 
of a character subiersive of private enfer 
pris*a but this- view of the sphere of the 
fun tion of a state though it may be re 
garded as the most highly civilised idea m 
a sens- and therefore suitable to some 
extent to the countries where there is an 
inherent ten lency in the people to embark 
upon commercial projects h is now come 
to be regarded ns not quite correct m the 
light of the altered situation brought on by 
this war India specially is unsuitable for 
the- application of tins theory of govern 
ment s non interference with corameregand 
industry and the result of the govern 
meot s inaction m this direction in conse 
quence of its adherence to it has sofar^nly 
operated to facilitate the exploitation of 
the cooniry by the foreign capitalists 
Government has fortunately now changwl 
Its pol cy and m his speech iti opemng*the 
Madras industrial exhibition His Excellency 
the Viceroy said the other day 

\our pendency Tn»de tome years back a real 
attempr' 10 bring loto be og aad to fotter industr ef 
but tb s laudable pol cy was checked Welave bow 
ewer maoy of us due ng these last three terr ble years 
ressed onr op n on on most subjects aod on tbs 
matter of lodustr al enlerprs I doubt fth reare 
aoe now who do not say that t s the hoanden duty 
of the state to foster lodustr al enterprse to the 
utmost of ts ablrfJV lersonallyl put the matter of 
odostr alderelopmenT n t e forefront ofmy polcy 

The government has therelore inaugu 
rated an active policy of fostering indus 
tnil enterprises and is waiting for the 
report of the Industrial Commission which 
IS now cittingand ts w atching the w orking 
of the Munition Board The report of the 
former and the experience ot the latter w ill 
b the ba«is of the measures the govern 
ment will initiate to giie an impetus to the 
tndustridl enterprises ol the c inntry But 
if the government did not take active steps 
**to induce the Indians to take to industrial 
career not only by adopting measures to 
smt the Indian conditions but also by 
taking necessary steps to remove the causes 
which now stand in the way of their ven 
tunng upon such enterprises by way of 
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giving them necessary banking facilities 
all the advantages will be taken up by the 
foreign capitalists and so far as Indiins 
are concerned these aniunition boards and 
cdmniisSions will be of little advantage, 
even if the whole country b* turned into 
avast workshop and the vast tract of the 
Indian plains and its ragged hill sides be 
dotted witti factories 

The present war has taught England 
the value of self respect in a nation South 
Africa a few years agq conquered by the 
sword has proved to b* not only an at 
tached friend but a tower of strength to 
England on account of the •sagacity fore 
thought and statesmanship ol Sir Henry 
Campbell Danncrman— a tesp-cted name m 
the past galaxy of English statesmen 
Cnnada and Australia arc doing for the 
Empire what even England did notexp'*ct 
But India with the four fifth of the popula 
tion of the Empire has not done and tan 
notdowliat these self goierning colonics 
have done and are doing England knows 
thaV this IS not due to any fault on the 
part of India and she is do og her utmost 
for the Empire though handicapped m 
.many ways England knows that she is 
loyal to the core and is straiuing her every 
serve for the common cause though some 
tiaies only to be baffled in her esertion for 
the inherent inertia nnd nervous weakness 
caused by want of necessary healthy exer 
cises England has now understood that 
she cannot be absolved from the re<pon 
sibility ol uot giving her the opportunuj 
for this exercise Lngland koois that a 
dependency IS a source of weakness to the 
Empire and her statesmen are shrewd 
enough to see that had India been prepar 
cd like Australia and Canada as a partner 
qf the British Empire Germany would not 
' have ventured to wage war on England 
Germany counted much on a supposed dis 
contented nud di«sati«fied India Happily 
his calciiiatioo has proved false but Eng 
land has realised that with four fifth of the 
total population of the Empircinnmiser 
able and lethargic state, clinging to berm 
a helpless condition the empire cannot go 
on bhe has realised that when she wiJI^ 
oble to train up India in the art of govern 
ment like Australia and Canada nnd to 
incorporate her in the empire ns a self 
respecting partner, on e<iaal terms, no 
power or possible conlederatiou ol powers 
on earth will dare attack her bhe has 
al<io understood nnd npprcciatnl the mtcn 


sitj anl volume of public feeling and ngi 
tatioo in India in this respect and has 
therefore resoh ed to gii e her a substantial 
rustaiment of responsible government to 
start with and I believe the other instal 
ments to reach the goal w ill come m quick, 
succession The period of transition will 
not therefore be ver> long But we must 
not forget that increase efficiency in 
government meins increased expenditure 
Some economy may be ejected by 
curtaihngsome unnecessary expenses but 
with the growth of responsible govern 
ment wh cli is an improved form of govern 
ment over what we have got, now the 
financial harden to maintain it will also 
grow and unless a simultaneous economic 
growth of thi, country resulting inmate 
rial prosperity of the people can beeftevt 
ctl It would be difficult for tlig country to 
bear the burden of the financial responsil i 
hty of the responsible government Eng 
land should therefore take necessary steps 
to iinproie the material condition of the 
people w ith tlie improv jment m the form 
of their government end a stnte bank 
with other institutions such ns state in 
surmise stnte railways etc which arc to’ 
form sub/ects for separate topics seems 
to be the means to attain the desired end 
In conclusion I cannot do better here 
than qijotjog nhat Adam Smith save 
about revenue m i s relation to pub- 
lic ‘crvice Political rconomy’ , says he 
coostdered ns a branch cf the science of 
a statesman or legislator, proposes two 
d stmet objects I irst trTprov ide n plenli 
Ini revenue or subsistence for the people 
or more properly to enable them to pro- 
vide such a rci enue orsul siilence for them 
selves and scLondly t’o supply the state or 
commonwealth v\ith a revenue sufficient 
for the public services It proposes to en- 
ncli both the people anl the sovereign’ 
Cnglan 1 should therefore see that the 
material condition of the people oflndia 
IS improved to give them the neeessarv 
strcogtli to bear the burden of the improved 
form of theirgoTcrnment and a state bank 
estaWished on the line indicated iiinhe 
iMt few pages will I believe be a solution 
,, ® problem of poverty of India and 
will prove to be a panacea for curing all 

Its naaacial ailments which have kept her 
inacrippleil condition ushering the dawn 
ofa bright and cheerful day, uplifting the 
I^ple and bringing happiness nnd con 
tentment td its teeming millions 
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THL ORGANISATIO'! OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
INDIAN IDEALS AND METHODS* 


PROr RAI>nA,KiA.M\L MOOKtiRJCE il 
( Spte hH LoatnbntttJ t 

rUTU4T\ 01 IILCI^MI Vt SOLIVLWoUK 

I N Sod'll Service conferences like these 
cverj enthu^nstin cic i sped il fid I of 
soci'tl scr\ice will come to the ]jl itforiu 
with thepraj'camrnc of his p irticular pi m 
as the p in'icc'i of nil social ills The tern 
perance worker will illustrate the primary 
value of his temperance work , thcedjici 
tionist will bring^ his all safTicicnt plea for 
the education of the depressed classes the 
religious preacher will dwell on vice ond 
theimperatne need for personal purity 
another will dviell on the imperative 
necessity of abolishing poverty as Dtri 
drvado'iho Gunnrtstntsi , some other 
, worker will dwell on the essential need of 
relieving pain and human sufTvrnf^ as all 
suIBcient and so ou Bach of the social 
workers in divers fields of htc. wilt regard 
bif ow n ta«k as overshadow ing everything 
else But it lie sticks to his post despite 
long aud incessai t disappointments and 
embitterments he must realise that piece 
meal work docs not •olve the situation 
For the problem of the ills ol social life is 
ns wide and deep as htc and society I am 
illustrnting th s from my own personal 
experience and disappointments My work 
as Government honorary organi'cr ofco 
operative societies in the district of Mur 
sntdabad and mv acquaintance with 
poverty and ignorance of our rural com 
muoities 1«1 me to build all my hopes m 
my night schools for artisans and labour 
ers nnd the organisation ofco operative 
b'lnks Those hopes have becu shuttered 
T he establishment of a few night schools 
and banks here and there attempts to regu 
late the cour«c of a nver or to improve the 
sanitation of particular villages will not 
—be able to solve tie problems of poverty 
and irdcbtediie«« of malaria and jute and 
cotton in II e face of the relentlc«« oj era 
tion of forces that | ersistenlly and cumu 
lalively work tow aids the disintegration 

* A papef read bifore the T r*t ^11 Ind a ^oc al 
SefT ce Conference 
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of our communal agriculture thcdebilita 
tion of our iris and crafts the rum of our 
hnni*3 iiid tliL disintigrition of ohr 
villages Piecemeal soci il servtci. may 
mitigate sufienng but vvh-n the whole 
soctil org inisation nnd the in Jiistrial svS 
tem arc maintaining and p'rp»tuatmg the 
lorces that condition sufiLimg social ser 
vice cannot but be futil- It^miiskbere 
cognised tint the great majority of our 
selves have found that we arc fighting 
against odds and the css ntial necessity 
of a correlation nnd co ordination of social 
service schemes und ideals with a vie^vttf 
promote scientifically scientific ends clearly 
thought out was keenlv felt when the 
idea of an Ml India Social Service Confer 
ence was first launched upon • ^ 

The tubpe D b j\ ovr sLtiis 
My mvcstigations into the conditions 
of the bustis nnd chawla the slums and 
tenements have strengthened my belief 
in the futility of piecemeal social service 
In a husli bv the river Ilooghly w hich I 
visited 1 took the measuremeots of the 
rooms One verandah was barely 2 ft 
widcnndGft long In a corner there were 
three hearths I rom the verandah I en 
tered a room vv hich was 4- ft w ide and Sft 
long It was pitch dark There was a 
window but 1 had not been able to re 
cognise it ns <iich but for a clunk three 
inches wide This thatched hut with the 
’room and the verandah was occupied by 
three persons two brothers and a sister 
There is only one entrance the lane which 
is a receptacle for all sorts of refuse and 
indescribable filth The rent of each of 
these rooms IS Rc 1 2 as per week that 
of the privy which is {or the use of CO per 
son" men itid woiiien and li is little pri 
vacy IS SIX pice per head per w eek The 
rei t covers more than 2^ per cent of the 
working nun a wages They are centres 
of poverty disease prostitution and Crime 
And 1 "aw 1200 ol such huts where man 
boed was being brutalised womanhood 
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disbonoared and cli Idliood^po soned at 
the very source In Bombay city there are 
1 66 337 occupied one room tenements 
gwmg an average, of 4 47 persons per 
room and no less than 76 per cent of the 
population lire 1 1 these one room tenc 
meats The infant mortal tv is ns high ns 
4S4 per 1000 Liverpool and Manchester 
show 140 and 129 The bad housing con 
ditioni are respons ble for an increasing 
alcoholism and prostitution The moral 
danger is aggravated by the disparity of 
the proportion ol sexes m mill and factory 
towns where the males outnumber the 
females by 2 to 1 In Bombay and How 
rah there are only G30 and 562 females to 
every 1000 males It is well knonn th it 
in Bombay venereal diseases are spreading 
alarmingly These dangers of the social 
situation 'are more or less prevalent m all 
OUT mdustnal towns 

The filthy overcrowded uoiolial itable 
bustis and chawls where there are mstal 
led the three Ds the trinity of drink 
debauchery and disease and which ha\e 
their daily and persistent toll of gruesome 
and tcrnole sacrifices —the health and vir 
tne of opr men the chastity and honour of 
our women and the vigour and brightness 
of our children —represent an environment 
whore tinkenng will not suffice where 
measures should drastic aud preventixe 
r*ther than remedial 


Olr brokcs uomusteao* 

The filthy overcrowded shims in the 
mill towns and the brokei homesteads in 
the deserted villages —these arc the twin 
products of on industrial system wheh 
needs to be entirely recast iii order that 
the evils associated with each of them can 
be fought successfully In the slum* you 
, have plague prostitution and interapcr 
nnee In the broken homesteads you have 
malaria indebtednessand superstitions We 
have to declare war against plague pros 
titution and intemperance Wc have to 
declare war against malaria indebtedness 

and superstitions but victory can only be 

ours if wc have b-forc us nn all round 
programme of Indian industrial and social 
reconstruction Measures to cure the 
symptoms of a disease can mitigate suffer 
ing but they are futile Ixwause tlcehmi 
nation of the diseased nnd purified pro 
ducts in a diseased social organ sm ts oos 
siWe vMwn toots of the disease are 
attacked by the social physic an Indus 


trialism has its curses The disintegratioi* 
of out agriculture nnd the destruction of 
our crafts the desertion of villages and the 
agglomeration of the population in towns 
the destruction of farailv traditions and 
old com nun il ties have caused poverty 
and made more acute the suffering caused 
by unemployment The danger is aggra 
vnt^ by the substitution of mentalities 
til it is proceeding The Indian peasant 
when he becomes a factory hand is di 
vorced from nature and from natures 
forces and the ties of social and htiman< 
relationships which formed an integral 
part in Ins old mentality iH^the factory‘ 
hi. lives in an impoverished and alien 
environment Nature reactions and 
healthy social relationships are now gone 
The workingman is devitalised and he is 
tempted to find the excitement his natu’c 
craves by the attvficval stvavuU of vwtem* 
perance and prostitution 

l\Dt»TRIAL R^C0^STRUCTI0^ 

This IS not the occasion for enunciating 
a programme of industnnl reconstruction 
for India which will rescue us from the^ 
evils of hlcohohsm ronlnns and poverty 
by preventing the conditions which mam 
tain and perpetuate those evils In my 
Indian Economics nnd in my recent lec 
tures at the Punjab University I have con 
ceived o! a fight ngainst mdustnaliSD) m 
our urban and rural communities by the 
reorganisation of our communal habits 
and institutions ond the lines of develop- 
ment 1 suggest are in the direction ol *he 
communal supply of capital nnd rOiW mate 
rials the organisation of groups of guilds 
corresponding to co operative artisans So 
cictics communal factones and workshops 
m villages usipg elCctncitj gas*and oil 
engines and successfully competing with 
large scale production in a federation of 
agrarian and industrial groups rising lay 
er upon layer from the lower communal 
stratifications on the broad and stable 
basis of industrial and social democracy 
CoVlUUSALISM AS Till LUVCR or 
SOCUI, SERVICE 

But one broad point I ought to etnpha 
5i<e In the W est tlie lever ol social service 
IS the paternalism of the state The state 
protects the orphans and the unemployed 
it gives oi l age pensions an 1 provides for 
a free and compulsory education The 
socialistic state has transform^ itself into 
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a vast social service niacliincr^ In India 
the le\er of sociil service is neither the 
paternalism of the state nor the private 
initiative of the inclividn il but the volun 
tary co-operation of social groups com 
munal institutions the guild the village 
commnmtj, the caste the Samaj tic 
family Social service in order to be sue 
cesful in India must adapt itself to the lines 
of Indian social evolution in the past the 
chafactenstic social structure and ideals of 
India Attempts have been made in the 
\\est to regulate Jhe morals of the people 
in various directions through the multi 
tudeof temperance laws laws to regulate 
social evils and a w hole code of legislation 
and yet taking all legislation as a whole 
or any feature of it as a concrete illnstra 
tion, the sonal ills have not been removed 
India has not sought to solve such pro 
bicms by law The lever of social recon 
struction and service in India has been 
communahsm 

Tub be HAlllUTATIOS OF COVIMl VAI, 

HABITS AND ISSTlTtTIONS FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

* Communahsm is not the survival of 
tribal traditions It implies a conscious 
CO ordination of individual and group ac 
tion for realising ideal ends through social 
necessities As an instrument of soaal 
service it is not a spent up force Coo 
scionsly and deliberately organised it may 
b" the most powerful lever of social ser 
vice The hoes of development may be 
thus indicated 

(1) Sanitation work The rehabihta 
tion of the topical Inliati vill ige s>stem 
with its collective ownership of the sources 
of drinking water and of roads and water 
ways " 

Xengal being a deltaic country the pro 
blem of sanitation has become all tm 
portant This is especially so because the 
zeminddry system has failed in its regard 
for communal well being due to the disin 
tegration of the family on accoent of the 
undue emphasis of the rights of the indivi 
dual characteristic of Western law in 
India Quinine should be distributed 
through the hands of the punebayet who 
will be initiated in the task of weeds clear • 
ing keeping up the repair of tanks 
Habits of malarial mosquitoes which vary 
from district to district have to be inresti 
gated District and subdivision maps have 
to be prepared tc» show the ficilities or 


impossibility of obtaining sound medical 
aid 

(2) Temperance worl not merely by 
declamation aga nst drunkards nor even 
merely by inculcating the moral values 
of temperance and thrift but by the provi 
Sion for healthy communal recreations 
nnd festivities 1 he rehabilitation of fairs 
and festivals fasts and festiv itws In the 
meanwhile let an Indian chemist inves- 
tigate whether n stimulant like cocoa can 
be discovered which will be cheaperand 
will relax the system and repair the tissue 
waste and have no narcotiii and alcohol 
Drink surveys Investigations into the 
habits of drinkers in their relation to 
family and soc al disintegration and into 
the amount of liquor consumption in its 
relation to the facilities offered 

(d) Educational work The establish 
ment of night «chooIs, agricultural and 
industnal in our rural urban commum 
ties The rehabilitation of Jatras nnd of 
tbc functions of the AntAafr the traditton 
al Indian village preacher and teacher 
with their music nnd story telling The 
rehabilitation of Ilansabhas and dbarraa 
«alas Bhagwatchars and Shivplayas 
mnktnbsand tols tbc Indian comninnal 
experiments lo the educational religious 
field The re education of itinerant mms 
trcls bards opd mirasscs fakirs nnd beg 
gars The publication of cheap editions 
with notes of the Ramayana the Maha 
bharatn Tulsidas Kabir, &c 

(4.) Poverty relief work The rebabi 
htation-of the village system with its com 
munal organisation of industrial and agri 
cultural labour The reorganisation ofihe 
traditions nnd forms of co-operatue culti 
vation CO operative credit and co operative 
distribution existing in our rural com 
munities The introduction of new forms 
ofogncultural and industrial co operation 
into the village system such asco operative 
dairying co operative fishenes co opera 
tive fruit preserving &.e 

Communal finance in aid of 
^ social SERVICE 
Communal property and labour sup 
ported and still support our iailage 
• shnnes langars ond guest and alms 
houses The establishment and mam 
tenance of schools and banks workshops 
and experimental stations by the siJe of 
the old shrines and still supported by the 
Itrahmottra dohli and punkhala will be 
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nnturul development following the social 
idenls and traditions of tlie past 

In the West chanty depends for its 
finnncc upon individual gifts or state aid 
In. India every village Ins set apart a 
common property which is collectively 
operated to rclievedestitution, to destroy 
Ignorance, to nllcviatc suffering and to 
feefl strangers The concept of a coramunnl 
personalitj which is not merely the 
Aggregate of individual personalities and 


which ought to have therefor^ a certain thcmsches 
reprcscntatibn in the corpus oftheentirc to the liel 


mole, nod the cxtincttoii of the unfit as the* 
index oi progress is now holding the 
field The f ilsc «ttietaph3Sics of natural 
selection through struggl'* is the ouftome 
ofa mistaken interpretation of the broad 
facts of organic evolution It has its 
appropriate corollary m Malthusianism 
with Its dismal forebodings to the nation 
and to nil tiiosc who bring into the world 
more children than vvh it the economists 
estimate will prodocc enough food for 
id the ration It lias led 


national dividend independent of and in 
addition to the voluntary contributions 
of wealth owned and operated on an 
individual proprietary basis is charnclcr 
islic of the Indian Communalism an I is 
now being slowly recognised in the West 
The renewal of bntti moo&tt bhtksha 
dohh and punkhata for new educational 
and sonal uses of today is Indeed now 
m an increasing process That shows 
India yet lives The Indian social orgaoi 
sation yet adapts itseU to the complex 
needs of todav 

India's contriiiltions to social 

j » '■ERVICI- 

It was m India that the worlds first 
hospitals were built Tlie worlds first 
'discoveries and experiments in medicine 
and surgery were seen <n India under the 
influesee oi a momentous humanitarian 
movement initiated hy Buddiiism The 


to the heliif among si^icntists that an 
arlifici il attempt to check the cosmic 
process of struggle and selection causes 
digencralioii Philanthropy is u sin 
b cause th- weaker must go to the wall 
and If they do not go to the w all they w ill 
be mill stones on the necks of the stronger 
whose race will be spoilt Modern co 
genics in its zeal for the improvement o^ 
the human stock has declared a war 
against the locapablcs, the deformed, the 
cnmioals and the UDlortunates, and looks 
upon tlieir -protection and maintenance 
with dread 

The i»\lse metaphvsicsof DanwiMaM ‘ 

AND bUPEItUAVlSU > 

India in the organisation cf sodial 
service haSrepudiated the mischiev^s bio 
logistic philosophy of progress through 
struggle India believes that in social h/e 
and evolution mutual aid and comMunal 
tim arc nil important factors India 


pinjrapoles for the «li<f of animal suffenog believes in Siipermanism , but m the will to 
first estsM.-hed m India Modtrn potter ttliich India cuUn atca tlinpotttrn 
Jaiaisrn sjliibits a trgatd for tverj lorm not ertatnts, m nssressite scirLstrlion, 


of sentient existence unknottn any iiut Kreatness in selTpieinn and redemptiyc ’ 
tshereelse It teas in India tl.at the dnties sienfiee Brentness Snd foodiieSs the 
of riliimta and rnnitrr love between man heart that seeks the ithnl? or ff nod rh. 


and roan and between man and all 
sentient life were incorporated even in 
the code of political obligations by 
a soldier saint, a soldier and then coo 
verted into a saint by a religion of love 


heart that seeks the whole of life and the 
universe, men and animals, stocks and 
stones lor its loving embrace for personal 
Mlf realisation Not ‘ Spare not tliy neigh 
hour . live thyselT’ as m Nictzche but 


verted into a saint by a religion of love ‘Livennrl Vf ir,ir uus 

which he practi«ed and preached to the thvsclf’ ThutnVi neighbour as 

then known civilised world and by which in relationVor^V' 
he made the ever memorable>attempt to inmte^nt i . T social ns well as 
bind warring races in Icve and aLty and So™ 't' ‘^""Sing with it joy 
We are in need of the old India, and the personal 'ch 

world IS m need ofa rehabilitated India vri«nn Ir ru i ^^5 intuition and the 
For modern civilisation bas gone wrong* p^ojSle of ^ 

It IS giving a wrong trend to oursocial 
system^ and is now misdirecting the 


natural inslircts of unirersal huroanitT 
A pseudo scientific biologistic philosop^ 
which has established competition as the 


«i the Ganges have discovered 

lliat the Eternal Beggar goes from door to 
door begging our Jove afiection drd sweet 

nc«s as a leper, a criminal, a deformed, ao 

unrorturnte who is sorrowladen or is 
struck down by illness or an incurable 
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disease Brahm'i Disih Br'ihmi Kitahab 
— Brahma lives in the fallen m the deceitful 
Dindri Nnravan — that was Vivel anand s 
oft repeated erpression a seer and a pro 
phet who in Ins trumpet call for social 
service could effectively touch the innermost 
chord that vibrates in every Indian heart 
Every man is to become a Jvarayan No 
other religion or philosophy could boldly 
assert that the life universal cannot be 
realised if a single soul is in bondage to 
«ense and matter — inignorance disease vice 
and crime fhe full hfe becomes fnller in 
the dedicatiomijd service for the upl ft of 
the low That service is essential for the 
uplift of the low amt the degraded as well 
for j ersonal selfreahsation of the perfect 
In the relations of men and of races this 
service and cooperation towards a 
Common end will achieve the realisation of 
the universal ends of humanity 

India s respect for human personality 
for riian as man and for race persouahty 
for race as race tvill redeem India from the 
SICS of Ignorance vices and criminality of 
our degraded brothers and sisters and the 
world from the sins of greed pride and 
^eldshness among warring raceS and an 
ermighumanitj^ 

The contrast nrTWEEN Indian and West 

EILN ilFTIlSn or SOCIAL SERV ICC 

Thfit will be India s contribution to the 
ennehment of love sweetness and service 
among men and races In the organisation 
of social service India has ever sought to 
evoke personal respon es to speafic human 
needs and situations In the West the 
increase in the machinery of state agenc es 
for the protection of the sick the aged and 


tlie incapables or of philanthropic and 
charitable institutions which work out 
average results by mass methods and 
where charity consists in tbe payment of 
monthly subscriptions is essentially a 
development m the wrong line because 'it 
docs not call for the exercise of personal 
affection love and reverence for man and 
substitutes machinery for the individualin 
social service 

D rvvinism and the post Derv inibm 
conceptions of evolution in Society with 
their shibboleths of natural selection and 
stock improvement have «et nt nought the 
clement il race preserving instincts of love 
and compass on Eugenics has looked 
upon nfan as a soulless am nal capable of 
improvement in the breed bj legislation 
St ite Social sm and standansed charitv in 
the pursuit of an ideal of mechanical 
efficiency are curbing the spontaneous 
expression of personal affection and social 
sympathies India stands for personality 
as against mechanism in social service for 
the acb evement of Malthusian and eugenic 
ends through the voluntary co operation 
offamily and social groups not through 
legislative enactments India stands lor 
communalism as ag iinst state socialism 
for the rel ef of destitution ai^d soffering , 
above all India stands for the conception 
of society as the church militant where 
the aggressive spintuality of each indivi 
dual IS dedicated in the service of fellow 
individual as the representative of God 
charity to man being thus a religious 
offering in love affection humility and 
reverence not in pride and a spirit of 
condescension Sraddhaya. Dsj'im Hrva 
Dey'im Sambida Deyam Asraddbnya Na 
Devam 


GLEANINGS 


Anatomical Fallacy of the Greek Ideal 
Toe and the Little Toe 

It # li gH l me to corrwt current deins on* respect 
log ihel tlleoess of the 1 ttle toe and ol ihe deal 
Greek form oltheao-called looT toe- tke one nestto 
tbeb g toe rbj« olc^: stsaodart stsbothare very prone 
to these detns one tbe resntts be ng obr ous not obIt 
in master peces of scnlptnrc bnt a a field aa 
remote from tbat art *as the areragf mao • shoe 


\s foe the DOSsense on the sabject of erolnt on wh ch 
•prtRgsfrom the deins on respect og onr toes It s 
I teratly nose ent fic These po ots ore wade in one 
seayaod another tbronghout that elaborate work 
on atbo eal man tvh cn the bril ant anatora st 
Doctor F Wood Jore* h:is recently g Tea to the 
world after careful li st band iOTCstt],at n The 
foot we are assu ed by th i ^ t su anatom st. s opt 
tobcTegatiled as a poor relat on of the hand as a 
thing wh cb once be og far more nsefol has dtgeoer 
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atf<1 mltiin tlie natron cnnrm'i nf a Imnl, Into a 
rattier iliitortnl nnil (umenhnt ii«rlr)* memhrr 
AUho In modern man the boot boa bad ita debnltc 
inOuence— aa in liinitui;’ the oflhepuwc^ 

of grain— tuch gencralizationi a< th(i<e indicAted 
conccrnin;; the toci areacr; far from true Uinan 
ihAuld with to paint nith ptide to an; organ, the 
■tructoie of wliicli definitely levera him iroiu all 
other exitting primatet, it >• to the foot that he^ 
ibnuM point 

f'or examule, the font of A gorilla difTert from the 
hand in thenact that all the uigiti are plaetd nearer 
to the exlremit; of the third legment of the hint 
limb There It Agreater exiremitjr or rather length 
of foot behind the bate of the great toe than there 
ti of hand behind the bate of the thnmb Thit 
poitenor elongation of the foot or devrlopment of 
a heel It preient alio in many manke)i The big toe 
of the gorilla IS larger and Utter developed tbau the 
tbiimb The remainiDg toei are not to well developed 
at the eorreiponcling fingeri NcvertheleM, ihev 
retain eiaetly the tame relative proporiioni We 
mtytpeakof a digital formula for hand and foot 
(ocb A formula being an expression of the relative 
degree of projection of the digiti In the g iritla the 
digital formula fur the foot it eiactlv the tame 
at that , lor the hand, and b ith may be 
expretted at 3 4 ^ 5 1 Such a formula it an 
exceedingly primitive one ond it it present >n the 
primitive hand or "manut" of tuch reptdet at the 
wateV torteitet The ilrangely prnnUive haman 
hand bat an idenliealdigital formula the third being 
the Soger that retehet fanbett forwardt, the fourth 
the next, the teeond the oext, followed ^ the fifth, 
and the thumb It fariheie buck ofaU There itaa 
aloote equally comooa variation la the bumao 
haad to which (he aeeood digit may beat tong aa or 
looepr tbaa the fourth and tbit is doobtlett doe to 
the luaetionalimportaaee of the index finger Doctor 
Wood Joacf It not to tore that it tbouid oot beeoo 
aidered at u typical liuinan eondition to aoebeatea 
the formula ttaadt that .334S lor32 
equaltl 5 1, Man recaias a very primitive digital 
formula for bit band llii uearett pnoate kiafvik 
retain it for both bundi and feet 

It If when we attempt to apply thit formula to 
the human foot that we tee bow great is tbc altera 
tion that has taken place between the existing an 
tbropoid with (he best piimale foot and man bimself 
The digital formula for the human foot >a at a tale 
1 2 3 4 S Such a statement holds gaol for the 
great majority of present day Anglo Saxon people 
, It It commonly attorned by artists and even by 
surgeons that the elongated big toe which projects 
in advance of (be other four toes is not a natural 
human characteristic but u a result of boot pressarr 
A long big toe is regarded as a deformity rather than 
as a natural possession in which to take pride * 

Professor Flower long ngo tamed Ins attention 
to this point and he examined the feet of bnndredv of 
the bate footed children ol Fetllishire Among them 
all be fouad no case in which the big toe did oot 
project beyond the fccood toe We must look upon 
a big toe which doimoates the whole aeries at a 
typically human and a perfectly natarai feature 
Nevertbeless, it ^ common enough to tee feet lo which 
•'•■1 .‘V*. b'K to* Peofae 


sopiiosril In c inf inn t > the 'Greek ideal/ buuhat 
ihivivpeoff.iol ever WHS the Greek Ideal it disputed 
hy some Aulhoritirs on |he subject today, and 
rertainlr we may ostuin' that it M lets typically 
haoian and more ape like than the I lut of the average 
hcfspical patient who pnisesscs a long b<g toe ho 
far we have as the typaral .digital formula for the 
humaafiotl 2,J'4,5witti a not oncommoa 
variant 2 1.3 4 5 There it yet another type 

Ubieb It much leii common in whiei 2 equaltSilr 
4 fl in the museum of tbe Royal C'diege uf Surgeoni 
it tbe skeleton of a lluihmaD in which it is posiihle 
that the third digit was longeit of oil— x distioctly 
antbropoid condition 

The change from the sivcallel Creek ideal to the 
foot with the dominanc big toe is almost cerfalnly no 
outeame of the practice ni weariug shoet . 

Z Njlivically speaking, we may say that the very 
useful and sp-cialii'd foot a ljp*ed fir terrestrial pro- 
gression is a foot u( few digils It may, in fact, be a 
liMit coiup-isrd of a solitary digit Tbe evolutionary 
stages by which tbe horse has come to S'and sbUIr 
upon ali third digit are well known Similar pro- 
e<;s<es produced the two-digiirJ foot nf the deer and 

of the ostrich Tbereeanbeno doubt that .Man is 
trnstiag. n it to his ihirt! digit, but C t his first, and 
all the uihrrt are nndergoing a process ot comparative 
atrophy This is in reality a most interesting 
problem There it an admitted tendency to specialix. 
one digit in a therouglily adapted terrestrial loot. 
Mao applied an arboreal foot to terrestrial pro- 
gression And in this aihoreol foot the best dercloped 
tnerab r ivai the old gratpiBg digit— tbe first ur btg 
toe It seeius that upon takieg to a tCrfestrial Iile> 
he bat started the elaboration uf this already specia- 
lly toe, and IS leading towards the derelopneue 
ofaf^t which IS quite vniqot-a foot in whicn tbe 
best dixu IS the doiDinaat, aed lo tbe eed, perhapt, 
the sole sarviving niemb*r . 

It needs no denoBstrstion to naLl. plain that the 
little tue IS somewhat of a rudiment IB most persons 
of European origin 

‘ Usually It IS but a poor thing , its nail is il) deve- 
lofy and at times DO nail II present It is partieo- 
larly liable to that ciieulatury distutbance which 
manifests Itself ID ehilblami, and not oDcommoaiy it 
teems In a poor state of natrition Moat people 
imssess but liule power of movemeat la it, and its 
*“®*s that Us atrophic condition has 
affected the bones and jomis. fur tbe list two 
phalanges are very commonly fused together, making 
•t snort of a joint as compared with the rest of the 
«21*t ,">'”'"01117 (Is ams is not straight, and 

lalera^y'* "R “I*” somewhat bent 

“"""'e ‘httt all tins is merely tlie 
result rf wearing boots butmi pefectly certain that 
thiseommoD explanaliOQ is out the correct one " 

nt ”'r“'V*rs of which are innocent 

oft^ habit ofweariiig .hies or boots at anv period 
w m .h '» “• htrophiUsit 

soro»ii b "VS*®* London hospital patient, and in 


itibooted Di 

ated than u comuioi 
Among the Mali 


• Arboreal Man By T Vtood Jones Loaeisaiis 

Green. ’ 


remarS.ki* Ihe absence of a nail upon tl 

'* 00' at ■» nocommon 
*'« "o belter ofi.a 
liltletoe*hl"”'*(r ’'''y primitive Sakaltbe 

domm^t^tU “* **'' 

v-.i .v", ®'’***o**omin« radimcBtary 1“ 
urte Si »«ond toes are 

ooergow a'hnman evolattenary atrophy There 
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NATUBBSIIIBXL THE GBEEK IDEIL A ClltUk’S FOOT 
TOEa An lastance ol Hem* the 

Tbetjpeof foot the aesthetic fnncj ideal type, if 
jnnhicb the I ij» run mad— anioferi there be aoy 
toe IS coatidernb orfjOt,becaa«e the —no •aycet 
ly longer than toe looker than the tion of the 
any otnert bijioae hnsno bosi Greek ideal, 

ness to be so tshtch it no 

ideal at ait , 

is a most interesting aoatomicat featarc trbich is 
esplaioed by this tread of boraan foot development 
la the haad a system of short niateles nbich serves 
to part the finyers and hold them together it raoced 
syniscttKaUy upon either side of (be third or im^le 
efiBiL Tbisdiyit tbereforecoaiiitates the middleline 
Ol the hand from which and to whi h the other nngers 
caabeoiosed laterally In the monkeys with the 
digital foTmala of the foot similar to that of the 
hand a like yrooptny of muscles is seen ahoot the 
third toe, which in movemeot* n* well as in length 
end akisooDstitntes the middle line digit of the foot 
The same condition is seen in the cbimpnaiee and 
organg ntao Inman how ever the mnxle symmit 
Tj II ranged aboatthe second digit, and to end Irom 
this second digit the other toes are moved laterally 
Theniddle iioe of the hnman foot ha* changed from 
^be third to the secoml toe In the gorilla a most 
interesting phase is seen, for whil* in most speciRiens 
the middle line of the foot passes through the third 
tfw, U. miias. ha, suae*'} %wt^V», ws 

Dnckwortb obteives, possess the banian arraogetntot. 
these ranscles being grouped aboot an ssis iormed 
by the second digir '' 

At] the evideace from anatomy and natural stiec* 
tion indicates, startling ns this may seem, that in 
man the outer toes are nndercoing atrophy, ctco tf 
this Atrophy has not altered tie ontline of the foot 
“Human specializations tcein to be producing a 
tendency to depend upon, and rcvelop crpeci^ly a* 
suppoitmg orgacs, the bones of the inner margin of 


the foot. The big toe and its supportiug bones are 
becoming the principal axis of the toot. 

~rbe HUpetftct elTotts at walking upon the feet 
which the higher Primates can make hare not attain 
td to this bnman development. The human baby 
walks upon the outer side of its feet when it first 
learas to walk, and the bones upon this side of the 
foot are the fi-vt tn become ossified Bat a typcally 
hum'in and later change is the eversion of the foot, 
wbich bring* Its inner margin into the line transmit 
tiag the weight of the borly to the ground A whole 
series of finishing touches m hnman development is 
brougbilnto plar in this process, but since they are 
essentially not arboreal elirets, they cannot be dealt 
with here 

“However, without going into the details of the 
cversioQ of the foot, the genera] facts are clear 
enough. Man has inherited a pri nitive and arboreal 
foot , purely human modifi'ations are obviously at 
work producing a very typical human typeofstruc 
tore which adapted in the first plice for support In 
an arboreal habitat, is now being fitted for terrestrial 
progression The humau foot is ft definite homan 
evolution, and som* mny take c imfort in remember 
ing~that It IS evidence of a Ingb gradeof hnman * 
evoluli-in to possess a long big toe accompanied by 
a steadily diminishing series of toea towards the 
cater side of the foot, and that it Is not necessary to 
label as ‘sensible’ tbe p*rson, or the fashion which 
seeks to confine tb'S soman foot into a boot cons 
trncteil lor the digital formula of an arboreal 
primate Tie Current Oproiqn , j ^ 

For PfixenlE— Can You An»wer Ye»7 i 

1 Do yon ''make time ’ to play with your 
cbildreo and teach them to pisy alone 7 • 

2 Do you read and tell stOTvei to them 7 '' ^ 

3 Do you koow tvbat tbev study 10 tcbool 7 " 

4 Do Tou use the public library to as 'Tagore 
wisely train your children ’ 

5 nave yon good books and magazines In your 

borne ’ ' 

C Do yoo frequently visit youschilJren’s school ’ 

7 D > you welcome iheir teachers >n your home 7 

8 Do you heartily encourage worthy ambitions 

9 Do you develop self reliance lu vour chil ‘reu by 

trusting them to do right ? ‘ 

10 Do you give Uiem opportunity for self 

development ^ • 

It Da you teach jour children the value of money 
by gitinn them acbance toraaleand spend their own? 

12 Do you leach housekeeping to your daughter, 

waddiij V'i's.tftSR.h.'yo’J.c v 

13 Do you tell live ttiiry of bfe to your children ? 

14 D lyou pray fur divine help in training them ? 

IH Do yOu try to help other parents ? 

Parents should pot make decisions for their boys 
nud gills Teach them to dend-* wisely for themselves. 
Parents Bfc not to say, 'I will coequer that chi'd 
whatever It may cost me, ' but rather, *1 will help 
Rim toconqurr hiaiseir, whatevecit may cost him." 
Learn to use ynur will power ns you learn to swim— 
by uung it.— Cfii/J 11 elfare Magazwf. 


WOMEN AND NATIONAL PROGRESS 


T O most of our countrymen it might 
appear as something strange that 
tue Creator of this Omverie did not 
'forget to make ample arrangements for 
48-4 


both men and women. Is ituqt a fact 
conspicuous enough to draw one’s^itten- 
tion that the laws of the aniversenev^ef 
show any signs of niggardltness towards 
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women ? Cod has not erected a fiohd and 
lofty waU dividtttg his world into two 
separate compartments, one of which with 
all its ailvaotapcH is for precreastre mao 
nnd the other with all its diaadvantaBes 
IS* for ‘repose lovinR staRnant woman 
in every held of life, whether spiritual 
intellectual or moral, there is no natural 
rCstrlction^r prohibition which prevents 
women from cnlenns it nnd taking their 
proper place there ho it w ould be olmost 
n truism to say that a country can be 
said only then to make real progress 
\ybcn its womenfolk keep pace with the 
men^ Not even the most ardent admirer 
of the woman's movement would say that 
men nnd women must and ought to 
advance exactly along" the same lines 
But whatever be the lines, there must be 
some progress If you have" a stagnant 
pool to draw your water <rom you must 
te affected by the impurity of the water, 
even when the conditions of your surround 
mgs arc absolutely sanitary So m no 
case Can a country advance if the position 
ofitswomenbe stationary Women who 
bnng all men into the world, who impnnt 
the trst kisses of love and a&ection on the 
forehead of world's future heroes and 
prophets and who are just as much 
batnan as any nan, must have every 
opportunity to struggle for attaimog the 
highest in humaa ideals, and must them 
selves try to ffnd out the means for tbeir 
onward progress 

That woman’s sphere in life is not 
exactly the same as man s is a matter of 
common knowledge If women wanted to 
take the same position m society with 
men, that woold not be good for either 
men or women Therclore wheo 1 say 
that women should be progressive I do 
• not mCan that they should have exactly 
the -same ideals as men What I mean is 
that womeu should not suQcr from 
spiritual, intellectual and moral stagnu' 
lion Neither bram nor soul is wanting 
m them nnd they must make a proper iist 
of these divine gifts 

Ihe entire human race m the West is 
trying to defeat the East iii the tourna- 
ment of human progress and the laurel is 
nbont to be won by tiic West 

Women also, m the West, have beCn 
making progress These heroic sisters of 
ours have been struggling hard to win 
their proper place in society and to assert 
their rights there Let us take the case of 


English tv omen In her article on “Women 
Lady Jeunc writes in the new' volumes 
added to the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britaunica — 

Remsrkttblecbansei oiTreteil llie lirei sod wodt 
Dr«nmtA In tht sceoivd halt of the lOih etntory 
The iftduilrisi relisioai ednesUonal and pliilsQ 
tbron«c work of women fncr<o»ed ont of proporlxm 
compared witli wb»t wat done tiefore that period, 
sndUKdeiirableaot only lo know what ba* been 
Arcomplxhed belt to bare eUo »ome knowledaeci 
t1^ af;niclc» tliaf btre been initriiineiital so carr/iOj; 
■tout There i< no complete bittory of the mure 
mtor, tboush there i* ample fia,,meatary lofortaa 
tion on certain luljecti Tlic tarter ulgecte o' 
wotucoi work bare occupeJ tbe niteution of tbe 
putAte wb le many of tbc t(ii.sl j uitful but amsSlcr 
oljectf attained are uokaown 

lefre the nceefi on of Queen Victoria there tva> 
no ayttcinaiie education for Ln;;hili women, but a< 
tbe 6r«t half of the JOth century drew to a clote 
broader Tiewi beiruo to be held on tlieioMeet while 
the haoiamtarian m leement a* well ai iGe rapidly 
locreae or ou nber of women helped to put thetr edu 
cation oo a sounder bat * It became more thoroeRb 
■ta inethudt were better ealeaUted to ttlmalateifl 
telleelQal power aad tbecotiTietion that it wai neither 
Rood nor politic for women to remain latellretnally 
m their former aiate of iRuorance was Rrsdually 
accepted br errryoae The moTemcBt owed mn-hto 
rrederKk Oenuon Maance fic waa its pioneer , and 
Qners a CoUcRr wh eb be founded wsi tbe first to 
Riacs wider scope lo ibe itsimoR of its scbolara.' 
Out of Its teacbiBR and that of iti pro(e«on (loeind 
•OR Charles K<nRsley),firew oearly-sll tbe edneatiosal 
sdTaatSRes whicbsri>menes]oy toHjay , sod the 
wooieo who were trained at Qoeen a Lollepe we owe 
aone of tbe beet teacbing to Lneland Bedford 
ColleRe Cheltefibaia College tbe Sonh I osdoB 
ColleRste Seboni for Cirb, ilia Girls Public Otv 
SchoolCoopaoy a S.liools, sretoae o( those wbica 
•prsoRiBio Ife in dilfereot parts of England, and 
were dlled as rapidly at they were opcaed, byitbc 
Rirltoi the raidole and professional clasien ^rmP 
tbeir leDcbiBR come tbe Sool elBRe wbebiRaye 
WOOMO tbe same academic sdrnntaRes at neiu 
Somerville (.ollree nnd Lady Margaret Hall at 
Oxford CirtoQ aoj Newnbam Lotlegea at CarabrldRt, 
WeslGeldColltReinLoddon.St. Hilda a ColleRe ‘Sl- 
lloRballnli Holloway College Owens CoItcRe tkn 
Mooebeiter and B rmioRham and Victoria Uoirer' 
sitic* nndDtlercolkget for woraeo In oil -part* of 
tbe United KioRdoni are souie ol tbe later but 
equally successful results ,{ t|,e movenient The 
necestilj tor teslioR the quslily of the edueittioo of 
women however soon Urgan tii he felt The Unh 
veesity of Coinhcidge was the first lo VasUlote «■ 
special examination tor womea orer vRliteen and 
Its esainple was fallowed by Oxford , hot while 
London Uahl a Vietiria Lliohurgh Oljscow naJ 
bt Andrews UnivetsilM now grant dearces, Oxford 
«ad Catohridge do not Women bowever may point 
witlijusUfiahle pride to tbe fact that within a very 
towTeariofthcir ado tsion to university esamiui 
, nons they provided bath a ttnior classic and a 
Mniorwrangler • Tbe temperate calm earnest de 
neanonr ol women both in the icbooli and in obitw-' 
nod respect from 
” impossible to exagRerate tbe effect the 
f bod on tbe com 
Donity, tor if bas brought Into existeoee a vart 
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number nf (vomro n« wtll eJacated as raen Aanona 
for einployraent, hard 'vrorliiDg, p*r«»*r»nj;, aad 
capable, they ^hnrs Invaded many professtons, and 
held fher ground where a sound cdueatioQ Is the 
foundation of success ” 

Reftfrinfr to the pablic worlv of Eogltsli 
i\% omen Ladj Jsnnc saj s : 

’ “The pioneers o( female educAtion spent Ihnr 
cnerRies in de\etopln" their I igberand more iniellec 
tunl ideals, but the Inter years opened up other pn> 
tions TyhicU thtii' letter edncatioo bns rnabled 
women to 61L It is not possilde fur every woman 
to be a schoHr, a professor, n 'doctor, a lawyer, or 
possible to attain the highest positions tn proMsions 
where competition with men is been, but the dertlop 
ment of women’s work has opened many other out 
lets for their energies. As Riemb*rs offclioo) boards, 
factory iitspeelors, poor Jnwj'mrdians, sanitary Ins 
beclors, they hare had ample scope for gratifying 
their ambition and energy “ 

She adds ' 

“In rngland, Scotland, tV’sles and Ireland women 
are herring la large numbers on urban, district, and 

E ari«b couneilti as well as on school Iroards and 
oards of guardians ’’ 

»- Regarding the technical work done by 
Bnglish V, omen we are told — 

/ “There are a few soceessful women architects now 
wotking in Buglaod , a large number of women 
travel for business firms , in decorative work, as 
itlversmiths, deotists. law copyists, proofreaders, 
and la plan tracing, wonea bare begna to work 
With itieeess , while wood<arTing has become almost 
atrveognued a career for themat tbat of type writ 
log and ahorthand, la which leeretsing oombm 
are finding emoloymeat Agriculture and garjea 
Ing hare opened up a oew field of work, sod, with 
It, kindred occupations '* 

,'TIiat English wrotnea hare not neglected 
Science is evident from tlie following : 

"There are many wotneO also engifged tn scientific 
work and research lu the United Kingdom ana the 
colonies Astronomy, bacteriology, botany, ebemis 
try, geology, geography, physics, physiology, niatbe 
tnatic*, sod soology are some of the sul^ts in 
^whlch th^y are working soreessfull/ " 

' ’nie writer says that when she wrote 
there , were over fifty women lecturers m 
physics in various colIeRes and medical 
' schools throoghout the kingdom. Tlieir 
nnnlber must be larger now’ 

Even we Indians know’ something about 
the .position of English women in Htera- 
j.ture' ‘Td hs it must_.be enviable Lady 
jjJeune w'rites ; ^ 

^ "ipjiiteratnre women haye.fnore than ietd llir 
own It would be lihpossibie ‘to eonmeratd all^bnt 
there nre some wfiosy names Are Insrparably connect 
Vd With social deTeIopmert<! since 185© ’"udi os 
j Harriet Martineau, George Ujiot, Uh^abetb jr«rrelt 
3rowniDg Mrs Hunipliry W ard, and Mrs James&n 
, The branch of hterature in which woulen 

' have been most proifthent is that of Setion The 
names of well known authors ate but a small pact 


of the large number who make a good ineerae by 
their writings There are degrees in this as la other 
work, and many authors, whose works, tbongb 
they do not nse to the highest standard, are in good 
demand at the libraries, have a Is^e circulation, 
and always command an appreciatiye public _ 
Journalism is for the moment the most fashionnble 
professtrin fpr the literary woman,. nearly all the 
great daily journals in the United Kingdom and m 
theet>loatea hare women on their staQs, whose work 
principally coos sts in chronicling into(matioa which, 
wilt interest their womenVeaders ’’ 1 > ^ 

Lady Jcune here gives some tnformatioo 
which shows the progress of Araericao 
women. ' 

• In th* Colonies and America the work of women, 
both in fiction and in journAhsm, is increasing 
rapidly lojoumahtm ther are pressing tbeir male 
competitors very severely Their coniiuand of 
langifsge, Tividne«s of esprf»*ion, and description, 
though not denoting a high standard of education 
or taste, happens tii suit the popular fashion belter 
than ft more temperate and less bighly^eolonred « 
Style ' 

Under the heading '‘Industrial work 
And combmalion” the writer tries to show • 
that *‘the industrial development has 
increased the number of trades m which 
women are employed outside their 
homes ” ' ' 

She goes on to say : ,i 

“The returns -of pebnie employed ifl faetorKl 
showed a total in J80$*09 of oTSfiST women 
engaged in textile foclories as against 390,707 nea 
and 10 c«tton lactorits the figures ahowHo^Iight 
tnercase m women and aficervase m men •' * ' ^ 

Politics also has not been outside.the 
scope ot modern feminism,. It<liasnbeen 
contended, that women ^are just as much 
citizens ns men and they mustziot fail to 
assert their nghts in the field of politics. 

To get the franchise -iwaSi the-- inghest 
ambition of the leading womeh of Engfand 
for the last few » years and at Llast 
€, 000,000 British women have obtained 
It" I’n AVrvvi^ iir iir ilmVilr jcmf 

West Anstraha and m many States of the* 
United States of America the franchise hds 
been won by women ’ » '•- i, ‘ t ^ 

Religion IS not d thing to be neglected 
by women and most of the literate popu- 
lation of Indialiave come, in ^ouch with 
the enthusiasm of Western , missionary 
women ' Lady Jenne writes . i I 
• ’The Salvation 'Army is au or^anizatlorf 'ivliicli 
owe* Us Bdccws in a remerVaMe measure tt» the 
mlor-tvy of Its women, nnd to' Mrs Bramwell 
Booth beloncs the honour of having been the pioneer 
(foM of the grentc't opporlunities Wororn have had 
of exircisiii}; their inflitCnce lu the ciiosc dfrelicion 
Roman Catholic communities and sisterhoods have 
increased, while many women of hieh rank and gr^at 
wealth among them have given up tneir position and 
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rteliei t6 ^vork in boapilnti onJ prltoor .Some of 
tbecaiUen aod moil devoteJ of yoKliilt niuiloaanee 
were wom«n who, in Japan, Chins, tndii and Mrien 
detoteil th«ir»livM to Bilempting to improec and 
eennKeliie the InUabttaute ottUe counteiee to wbKti 
they were *ent " 

•The eocial phrity qutilion, which ha» become a 
didincl iironch of reli«lon« woik wai Initiated and 
adTOCOted olmott wholly by women and rbowa 
how itrongly the religiou* feeling of the day haa 
rauedthe (tsfidard of life and morality, and how 
carneatly womea are etrieing to attaia to their 
ideal ” 

RcgardinR the “pbil'inlhroptc ttork of 
ttomen”, which, most prohablj, is tlietr 
greatest achievcmciit, the tyritcr says 

“Tl e pliilanlhropie wOrk of women at apart from 
that ol retieion, ia lo east that anything like a d< 
tailed narratire la impoaaihte 

It would be Imposaible to enumerate all the 
urganitatiQua winch exiat for charitable and hnmani 
tarlan work ondtr the control or tupervition of 
women^ine branch alone, which embraeeacoorale 
ecent bomei, being of great magnitude Itefurmalory 
work, and work nmooe young childreo wbicb la 
to pronounced a feature of the day are all earned ont 
by women Any account of women a efioria for the 
good of the world muit be imperfect wbKh omitted 
to make reference to tbeir labour* in the cauae of tem 
peraoce It was a womao who ficat atatled the 
Band of Hope, one of the Ureeat of the teoperaoce 
loeietiea women hare long learoi by eipe 
rienee that druDkennea* hea ot the root of neatly all 
the crime erice, and auBedog of the world ‘ , 

/'Lady Jeune writes thus about oursing • 
'A* nearly all women are natural ourae* there 
waa little norelty lo tbeir adoption of ourains a* a 
recogou'd calling but uetil the Crimean war there 
waa ooaucD oreamaed ayaiem of ourting in Boglaod 
aa existed in Gernatiy and Italy The work Mia* 
Nightingale {niiialed ]ia* been deeelop^ and im 
proted on, and the aystem of nortin/hi England it 
tlicfaest In the world Theclaa* of wuuieo who enter 
the profession ho* iniprored the trnln og is looser 
and mbre complete, and the itandard reetoired so 
bigb, tbat only ibe most capable women aucce^ " 
Indians, to whom strict purdah is indi 
calive of good birth, high rank and post 
tion, ought to liBie a regard for the scr 
‘ \tces rendered by qualified medical women 
Lady Jeune gives on interesting occount ol 
, the hardships through which the pioneers 
ol this movemenf bad to pass 

"A natural conaequcnce of tbecapacity tbowa br 

“> one oftlw 


Misa E Black well and Mias Garelt reiolred to st^? 
luedicine with a view to practiiing m England The 
•truggUwaso long and bitter one Aflerrebuff. 

men and lo 1870 the battle was won The kttJrfT 
npponenla of medical wonien cannot den» 
hutejusuGedUiedemnods the, ^ 

, diilerence of opinion may hire existed oa lo the i ^ 
for roidica! womeu in England do one can dene Se 


n England c 


urgent iteJrsilty for the strflcel of fully fjoalifitd 

mediCAl womea in lod a,^ " > 

' The writer says something nhout’the 
arts and various professions’ : 

• Matte, painting and the itage ofler atill a great 
charm t« women ol the artistic temperament, nnij tbe 
icbools ol moiic - proTide an excellent musical 
iraioioe *t a moderate cost i . Tbe Royal Acnrleniy 
of Aft Schools at Horlmglon Monte admit womea as 
wellesiaeato their initruetioa" 

Pcsidcs the rcuiile Roynl School of Art 
many other famous Art Schools Imi'c a 
large number of female students. Some of 
the endless minor arts in %\bicli women arc 
eng-tped are sv orth noting Chromo htho 
grapGy, lace designing, book-binding, fa 
shion plate drawing, illustrating books 
and uetvpapers, designing Christmas cards, 
designing ofwall pajicrs, etc. 

Ihe w nter goes on to say : , 

Tbe variou* hygienie.,aad saaitary ntaociatioat 
which exist employ women aa Icctarert,. t* 

“In athletics women arc now at most 
os much interested ns men,” says Lady 
Jeuoc The eoncludtng remarks of the 
writer give us something which every 
opponent of women’s progress will find 
worth reading . * 

“Tbe loregoieg facta demoatlrate bow varied and 
comprebeetite the work of woaea became duiiag tbe 
latt quarter of tbe lOtb eeaiury, and how macb it 
laost certnisly increase with tbeir bigber edueation 
and traioiog > 

The womao a tnoetment in Antnea foeod ill 
echo in England, end tbe loSueoee of Amencan 
thought and life on tbe LoiUd Kiagdon largely coa 
tributed to promote the higher edocatioa and tbe 
apint of lodrptndence wbicu baveeaabled women to 
aivaia tbeir preieot position Tbe facilitiea of coin 
luuDKaiioD, tbe lucreasiog power of tbe press, tbe 
cheapeoiog of lileralure, could aot fail to produce 
great cbsnges. 

Ju reviewiog the eBecti of the lait balfofthe 
l“tb ceolury on the liees of women it il laipoaliblr, 
in looking to the future not to ponder on how much 
•hrtber the raoTcment wlU lacreaie, and what -will be 
tM ultimate result Aafar as the past is eonctro- 
Jd, the effect on the character of women has been 
benenelai It lias atrengtheoed and elevated tteju, 
and in giving them a career baa developed tbe best 
aoi^ighett part of tbeir nature, while U hat not on 
sesed or destroyed an, o' the qualities which give 
tuetn their charm and power “ 

According to the Datly Mnil Year Book, ^ 
lOlS^thcre are nearly five million women 
dirwtly employed m various occupations to 
the United Kingdom. “This totalis cxclu 
Bivc of the ■women in domcsltc service or cn- 
gagw in work at military nnd naval hos 
pitais , The same book states that since 
the war began, 1,23G,000 men bivc been 
directly replaced by women up to the end 
of April, 11)17. In tlnWotal arc include^ 
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438,000 women m mdustnes, 308,000m 
commerce, and 187,000 m Govemteent 
establishments Though these figures are 
for abnormal times, owing to the death 
and permanent disabling of large numbers 
of men, women must continue after the 
war to do more of the work hitherto done 
by men than before 

The interesting account of the woman’s 
movement m England given by Lady 
Jeune in this single article shows that the 
achievements of British women are more 
than satisfactory The snccess is wonder 
fully great in comparison with the short 
period taken to achieve it. We believe in 
the uniformity of nature and expect that 
what has been possible in England and 
America is not necessanlj impossible in 
Eastern non Christian countries The 
root of the disease hes-m our apathy and 
fatalism. In our easily satisfied mood, too, 
wc do not 1 feel our wants strongly 
enough, and arc therefore m no haste to 
find out remedies , 

This change for the good in the position 
of women is inevitable Sooner or later 
.the old order must change yielding place 
to new Though the position of us 
Indian w omen is not at ell satisfactory, 
yet we also are hoping against hope and 
anxiously waiting for the “best that is yet 
to be " 

" It makes us hopeful to know that at 
last even the drowsy East is.about to be 
awakened"" The position of women has 
changed even in Turkey, in Persia, and 
among the Musalman population of 
Tartary In Japan, the pioneer of Eastern 
progress, Hbe change is most remarkable 
‘ Let ns begin with Turkey^ In that 
country, “elementary education is oomt 
nally obligatory for all children of both 
sexes. 

Tl e molt fwtnt eaaetmnit mi the labject i» a 
froTisional Lsvr of October 6, 1913 Under ibis law 
all cbitdrea from 7 tn IG are to receive primary ie 
ttructioB, vrbKb may, boKC^er, be la State 

acbooU , ^ a ehooU nia otaiDcd by commooities or 
rnrafeecboob or subject to ctrtala tests at home 
The StHesmMo sltar Book. 

i A writer in a recent number of the Daj/y 
A’civS (Lond ) has pointed out what n 
tremendous change the present war "tlaa 
w rought m Turkey ^ 

Before tbe erar tbe ntidille class tromea of Turkey 
eyen wbeo edacaied were very cuDierTatire aod were 
s'rry pariicuUr alxint keep OfT ihcrtiselees in pordsh. 
War took away n Inrpe coat ngeot of enen to the 
BtM, and therefore the cfril worV had to reqais tion 


the employmeat of women. Post and Telegraph 
offices begaa there'ore to be filled by Turkish ladr*s, 
and tranMog institutions were established all ortt the 
principal towns to prepare tbeiu for public offices 
Tbe admission of women m these offices greatly 
offended the older folks and they prevailed upon tbe 
police anthonties to issne a circular asking tbe young 
women not to discard tbe ^veils or to adopt thin 
ff msy veils for tbe tbin veils were no better than tbe 
absence altogether of tbe veils This circular was 
reaented strongly by young women aod^bey threat 
eoed to stnke work The offensive circular was tbere* 
after withdrawn, and young women were allowed td 
wear tliio veils while on the way and to discard 
them, if preferred when in the office They have also 
adopted wearing Enropean costumes so far as shirts 
and chemizes are concerned *' 

Many girls’ schools also haVe been estab 
lisbcd in Turkey, theedncatioo given there 
in being similar to that of girls in England 
Persian women have not been left 
behind m this onward march of progress 
A Persian notable writes to the “Pall 
Mall Gazette” about the position and 
education of women in Persia 
Pnnng the last twenty years, the position of 
women in Persia has completely altered Tbr Persian 
woman, it may be explained, alwayt received a 
thorough and Lberal cdBcalios * 

Twenty years ago, for example, her edneatioD edn 
sisted chiefly to the atndy of religion, poetry, and old 
Persian songs U biU sbe bad hardly any notion of 
any braoeb of modern knowledge she knem half of 
Hafisithe great Pemaa poet> by beatt. She eonid 
recite a good part of Sadrs Oardeo of Rotes ” and 
tbe was quite at home with Persian Iiteratnre |ind 
clasaict Cut as a Persian woman was not allowed 
2 o appear before tbe pBblic, she could not show her 
cdincation and talent 

During the past twenty years the Persians have 
seen verv clearly that tbe education ofwoitten is an 
esseotiai step towards tbe progress of the nation 
Asaresolt schools have been founded by Earopean 
women and snbseqnently by tbe Persians Ibemselves. 
There are now about thirty schools in Teheran alone 
where tbe girls are tanght foreign langnages, music 
and drawing There are very few young girls of good 
birth who cannot converse in French or in English, 
mnsw 13 known to many i l 

It IS a ennous fact that Peraian wdtoea are patti 
catarly intemied ta polities In every great move 
meot which has ever occurred in Persia they halt 

I ilaycd a prominent part Ten years ago dnrfng the 
ast revolution Persian ladiet bad their own secret 
societim , they worked very earnestly using their 
lafluecce over their men relations and husbands to 
seeore the Constitution for their country 

The Persian U oistry of Education Is paying gteai 
nttenuoD to the organisation of tbe sibools for girls 
Every Tear before tbe beginning -of-tbe summer holi 
days the repicsentatires of the hlinistry attend tbe 
Swhools and are present while tbe stndents are 
ceamined awarding Coverumeot certificates lo tiose 
whose merit is oBtstaading Those Who receive <er 
tificates are compelled to deliver speeches. Some of 
tbcjpeeelies delivered last seasno showed the orato* 
ncal gift of Persian women Needlework, embroidery 
and fancy work have always formed a pait of the 
edocationof gitls previously In their own homes, 
but 80W at tbe schools ) 
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Mr. Philipp Prier, h contrifjtitor to the 
Manchester Guardian, molfes some vei^ 
interesting statements with regard to the 
effect of the Rassian Revolution among 
Tartar Mussiman women. 

**‘TJ)e women'* woTemenl lirre,'’ lit *hy», "rtsrttd 

in.ttr? Revolution of a0!)3, M • result of which 
women be^an. to go about nneeiled. VMt> ft 
Teller! Uorlesi womtin vvni urtlinown >B Ka*an. 
Directly ofiJr tlie .March Kevolation Ok MoOem 
women in Kann formed ft iOeiely find a-nt tteir 
delegates to the first All Russia Aloslem ConCerrore. 
Here they tiresenied resolution* condemning ivdy- 
gamy and the Moslem iiiheritnnee >iw, According la 
wUicIi female Inheritor* ta a familr receite *wnWer 
portion* thau male 

Summariiing information derived from 
the, British Press, tlie Bombay Cbroaiclc 
•writes . 

• “Qne of the mnst.intereatinj; retell* ol ibc irifluence 
of t{ie rcTOlutioii ou the Moslem* hae Itecn the eltcet 
on the women Before_the war, a number ufMuslem 
women had ntnde their eoice* iieard in the Modem 
Conference at Retrograd, but tiuce the noTeroment 
was oTertbrnwn, great stride* hare been made. Tbe 
women’* noTemeot among tbe Tartan began in 
IQOd. as a result of schwh they went about nriftiled. 
>\ithia four year* scarcely a veiled woman was to be 
-seen to the lsrg< towo* In Katsn the Moslem 
Komeo signaiistd tbe Rerolullon by forming a eociety 
which teat deleeate* (o the Hret AH Rutiia Moileni 
CoBfereore Here they preeented reeolaiioot coo 
dtmtuog polygamy and the Uoelen loheritaaee Ue*. 
Bod tboBgli theyaoeeteded la pastiag them both, eon. 
Mtsatiss fora* lathe second Ooalececec eiaaagedto 
iccure tbe withdrawal of tbe second resolution. It 
spenhs moeh foe the moral aedlatelUetuaKoraof 
the Mosleoi womeo of Kutsia that they slroold bate 


the wttr." The reason ercrjwhcrc'is the 
paucity of men, nnd'ilhe consequenttteed 
of an increasing ntimlief of women reinam- 
iiig single and adopting independent 
careers . ’ . ^ ; ’ 

"'In China ‘‘a communication of the 
Cliiitcsc Department of -Rites and Customs 
tothe minister of the Intenor cndcavoctsto 
df<cOHrage the custom of early marringe.” 
“Tlw same document TcenUs the circular 
isftucii by the Minister of the i Interior to 
the police asking for the cnforccineot of 
the prohiliition of foot-binding/’ f The 
Chinese Oovernwent has taken the impor- 
tant step of refusing admission to the pub- 
lic Schools of all girls ss liofc icet are bound. 
There is a society called the Heavenly J'oot 
Society to discourage and abolish the prac- 
tice Hduention has nowibccome common 
among Chinese girlsr thoogU mostiof them 
at present learn only enough td be able to. 
correspond. Dot many fof them are now 
betnjt educated highly and large numbera 
receive secondary education.-^ There Is ,a 
Higher NortnalSebool for Girls ia Peking. 
Many Chinese women are neat by the 
Goreroment to America-aod some to Cng- 
laod for eOncation. * i > 1 ,•/ ’>} 

As Japan is held up in India as 'o ptodf 
tosbow tbatonentats are copable «fpro- , 
gross, W IS necessary to note that jspa**' 
trying to gue her women a good cduca- 
this suctessful attempt of Iiers 


tiOQ 1 


shows the possibilities )ying;tlormant in 


the Madeui womea of Kuisib th*e they •IhjoM db' 
nettedid vft bUsglsf BbOfttfoeh c.T»(iie»lcb«Bge 

IS ass ^ 

ceocaee ef roten lu eoaorction vntli tbe election* of Jupan liasi brought considerable outward 
vVic Ztmwoe.'thow* thBt they will not bgbilytivBt change* \n thestatus’of •womcri. Priaiarr 
ibur new pfitiiege*.” education is as pbligatory 'upon girlsas 

I The war has given a great impetus to on boys Legally/ the minimnni’ age -for 
women'seducationlnAmecica.Cnglaudund marriage in Japanis 17 fora man and 15 
France. President Lyman P. Powell of for a woman. .But now-aidays it tends 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York, writes to fall ranch later. In tbe census returns 
in "the 'Ameffcan iJevieiv of 'Kcvkws : showing the actual age of marriages wc 
"•‘Men'sS colleges baye this autumn fewer find the figures standing against the rirls 
students. ^The registration in our women's between 20 and 25 the largest. 'As for men 
colleges is in manyplaces record-breaking." thiw mostly marry between2o add30 
■ Orf‘visitinji England be found the univer- ' l^oanese womrnjinmrJiiBW 
slues depleted. But "The women’s colleges part m politics, guide great banking ’ firms, 
have m some cases actually gamed. When I earn their livelihood as'clerks and become 
was at Newnham, with aeroplanes harry, journalists. Some of them 'issue tickets 
rag with deafening hoise abbve ns tip to at a'fewof tlw Wg railway station? work 
.London, regiStraUon far this year was ns- factor^ glrfs, and do simlfar 6ther 

al«ady equal to last year ^-sveeks before the thmfes. I, _ i. 


'college opened " When President Powell 
"was m France, he found the young French 
^woaiea ‘|ccqu ding into universities all over 
-•.'There are twice as many women 


, high school*, *^offtgC5,'hud'a 

Womens University m Japan for the ad- 
Toncemcat pi female education In.l9l3 
*he ^tal female population of Japan was 


students now enrolled as there were before -26.398.096; of wUnl 3,438,374 -girlsof 
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school age or 13 02 per cent of the whole 
female popalation were receiving the pre- 
scribed course of instruction ; 'the number 
of school girls in 1915 being 3,360,456. 
But it is a regrettable fact that in British 
India out of a total female populatiofl'of 
119,393,851, only 1,186,281 girls or *99 
percent.; or less than -one per cent., of the 
total female population were under instruc- 
tion iaT915-16. 

.The ‘Japan, 'Women’s University opened 
in-lDOO with 300 students m the univer- 
sity departments, and ‘ at the hsginmug of 
the ^academic year in 1913 the alumnt 
totalled 1277, students 527, besides girls 
in other departments numbering over 600. 

We too have a Women’s University m 
India a'hieh started its work without .a 
mpee in Us treasury. During 1910, the 
income from annual subscriptions came to 
bc'Rs. 9000. “Educated public opinion is 
decidedly in favour of this movement”; but 
unfortunately far from hundreds, there are 
only sir ladies stadying in the Second Year 
Class and ten in the First Year Class of 
this Indfnn University for Women. Even if 
^vc called, it* a Marathi institution, the 
number oi students on no account could 
be called satisfactory ; for the population 
of Japan proper is 54 millioas and the 
Marathi>8p«Kiking popnlation is 20 mil- 
lions j'ftiiu it would not he out of place 
to point out that there- are no .other 
lYomen’s Universities in this vast country 
of ours. II ' ( . 

Americans nre trying to'givc a many- 
sided education to the Fillpiuo boys and 
girls. . In the report of the IMiUippioc Com- 
mission for 1013-14 we find, in the section 
^ derated to the edneation of the backward 
hncifUtzcd^peopIc Uriag Ja the mouatnio- 
ous rcfffoas 

^."Tlie incre£kt«0 AUend«oce ofs'rii Jf particiiJMlr 
gralif/iR.', Ai fanuerly alooft ibe entire enrolcieot 
cgntisteJ uf bteatue lUe (sAltee* petterreJ to 

teen the sirU «t lij-ne for dro lyerr io tl.e Uoo»c» aoJ 
field*. They Dotv realiee that Kirle ihojTd nwe it« 
»iioe oppottutulie* tor e^ucaUou u b-otlvet*, 
•a<t*o tend tbea turKbooL" . r 

‘ Lnla Lajpat Rat writes in Ills United 
States of America : - 

- "In furiLeraace of llie t/urr«u'> purpoM to eiun4 
iodcttnci to the bnoie. the SchiKil of lloo«eI>c^i) In- 
dnatrici [m the Tbilippuiet] liai been tor the 

purpoie of traioiBR ndalt women la certaia •elecied 
BOme indattnrs,'* ^ . , 

Filipino children do not get . merely 
"booUsh education. “Physical Training is 
one Of the three phases of the balanced 


ctirricultim prescribed lor the Philippine 
schools.” This is meant for girls too. in 
his IGth annual report the Director of 
Education says : — 

•Tt giTca girls and yoaog women a new Idea of 
wbat U healthy^ arid proper io th« way of eserciw:. 
It gives them a new confidence in tbeir own strength, 
whether moral or physical, and has bronght abonC 
a very noticeable improvemnt' in man's attitude 
towards woman No mention-need be •made of the 
physical improvement of the girls and young women 
wliicb IS. it hnythlag. mote marked than (hat of the 
boys'aod yonng men '* * ‘ 

ThecHect ol physical edneation in the 
Philippinesisundoubtedly remarkable. Phy- 
sical education and culture must go along 
with mental education and culture. _OthcrJ 
wise no nation can prosper. In India 'where 
gcntlewomcD seldom cn/oy nature's gift of 
light and air, tuberculosis and such other 
diseases frequently mvnde the zenanas, and 
ram many happy' Uouies. It isasetioas, 
question. The Government and the people' 
of India would do a great ecrviceto thc> 
country if physical education werc'jotro- 
duced m the girls’ schools. Of course, woclo. 
not want the boys’ schoolsto go witnoutit. 

ludfa is a country whose wants arc 
numerous. Want of educatiou U tlic 
greatest ofnll. And the JargcsUnuiftbir' of 
people sufferiug from ignorance Uss >amoag 
iier daughters So prompt steps -8houId.be 
taken first of all for the spread of educa- 
tion among girls nnd women. I do not 
suggest any slackening of efforts to 
educate boys and young meu ; that would 
be the greatest possible harm one could-- 
do to one’s people. But in this country, 
where literacy is a rare gifr, girls' oppor- 
tunities of edneatiog themselves hre very 
much less than those of boys. The atten- 
tion of our lenders and Government should 
be constantly and pointedly drawn to this 
fact. 

TIiTpyghout the world women nre try- 
ing their best to Inse higher ideals nnd to 
live up to them. Tbeir aspirations know 
no bounds. Why should we necessarily re- 
main satisfied lyitli our old notions ? They 
must go through the necessary changes 
requir^ for the modern age. Wc must 
cither keep pace with the times or 1« doom- 
ed ton mere antuml existence, if not to 
gradual decay and ultimate extinction. I 
am against a mere copying of any nation, 
oriental oroecidcntal. > Weeanjudge what 
is best for ourselves. • 
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Tb* SA^rXEBANCi Nm er tU Plnrahtlu 
Anummis of Iht Jam DiaUdies ty Lata Kanno. 
mat MA , wth an inlreduthon by Shn Mum 
/iwi/aj jyi Leading Authenti on Jam literature 
a h AtmananJa Jam 

^stak Pracharak Mandit, Agia (Indtat p/ si 
Price 6 annat or 6d ' ^ 


The boot contalo* iix lectarei detirered In 
Cbrtstiao^ in tbe .jesr 1915 The tnbject* treated 
of areiM GeneraL Tiew point* of Aocieat indiaa 
1 mioiophera , (ii) Dnalitm Matter and Spirit , (in) 
Tbmm God and Mao , (it) Uoni<ni Uaoasaipect 
ofthediTioe , (t) Muoiftn the Absolute and the 
Coanioe , (ti> Moment Realieation of the Absolate 
Truth of Life ' 

•mpreeentatioii of the subjeett is lotcrestmjj and 
le book IS a del trhtfnl readimr Rut th» 


-- — laepresentatioiioitiie subjeett is lotcrestmjj and 

.tint. 1 . the book It a del ghtfol reading But the method n 

that ^8 manner* or ways', uocntical and the espoiition and cooclosions hare 

“n reree (Syadradam^ Wn Tftiated by the bias of Nalionajism 

Msaes CBawB* Gaosn 


i*r/ Tm.oii ‘ (iyadradaman 

j of speech in teTen wnTs’ 
0 order to determine the trne character of a thing 


It ® tiiaracter of a thing 

( 9nRr munk^krTan® n^^*) 

‘Tie Ploratietfc Argo 
‘^■'fh'oryofthe'lndeenitenessof Being as 
the tem issometimes translated or explained, and » 
eharseleeittic of Jam Plulo.ophy Tbc 
^eV^n*rif ! ‘o explain it briefly m tbe pre. 

so^heri^ tonching qa the views ot pme other pWo 

^ lomsDBKBtii BaiTTsenasT* 

PUflithed h Iht CArirfiea Libralurt Sottety for 
India Malrat Pp * 5 / aoth Pries JPr / 

dealt with tbe follawieg subject*— The eissy, tbe 

t* 1 ?* M contaiai twelve essay* front 

Cowley. Drrden, Swiit Steele Addi*on 
Johnson, L*mb, H»*lit, MacasUy and Rntliio wnil 
notes, analyiis and esplaoatioa* ” 

The XOth chapter coalains Inst* on esaar wiitimr 
In the lUh and the 12th chapter* the autbo^a* 
gireo mode «*saj* and outhoM The 13th eliaiit?^ 
cootain* »utject» for essays. ^ '"apeer 

L Theltit chapter ii on Letter Writing 
Candida?* ‘ A and B A 

EVQURV AFIEn Cod, i»y Kutbndm SuJion 
Printed by ^fe^lr! Thamfnn and Co . T7 }'oOhn„, . 
r.road,oy Stadra. P/ + Pnee/^ if*'""* 
An ephemeral production ' 

Method OF School IksPECTiON in Pm>i.„d 
(Bureau of Iducation, India, occasional 
Reports, no 7), Ig If C Hyatt Insttctor of Sehoolt 
Raetalpmdi Dniixon Priit Kg^it aima{ etmni 

The book IS iBleoded mainly )or inspecting officer, 
a* wcIl" *’ ‘Btereit tbe 

PttAHlIADARSANAM OR INTCITION OF vti. 
AnSOLUTE. BSmo AS INTRODUCTION TO THR St™ 
OF Hindu IiuLOSOPHY by SnAnanda Aeha^ 
Pubhthed by b/estri, Macmillan 6 * Co ’’p j/, 


. ‘ J*?" P 0/ * ntvMNG Account. 

iyS B Carimasfer.F C / P^ 5a Price Ant ,4 

• idea of the' aathor to issue 

W use of‘cVqu« 'Th7l«I!or*^«e“n7.X“^^\“?^ 

.nTe^’caVe^cVar^d*^^ Ut^lt'^ 

also by members of the rdc?*! ^’“ 2 /* *‘**'^"‘ 

open aecoant* frith baak*^ * pobhe who desire to 
“»* rf 

Tbeanthorof this book i« 
who had plenty of practical 

‘'v£S , 

•tales— oieasorei which are of the natlre 

than real-and he i« not ouite ? P^teoded 

•dopnd by the Dritish ? o** satUGed with tbe policy 
g.ne‘'c.My iJll .;??n ^oe^°,V««“'. wWb, ttongS 
I Ural or effeetirc bur infficieotly 

demos the conditions under i he itrongly con 
work lo relief camps both fhl r "P** Ore made to 
contractors taking full «'>d the 

the waxiniuoiof work on th. wring from them 

‘«>n It m true that the nr. ur «rnonera- 

•hoald apply in the cate iTf'e®'^! ® less el gibility” 

•" that of Mor „i,.f IVr/ '« India a* 

that -"tlTabsencTof ad?o"“|'; principle 

too far and way lead '• ens.ly 

aod degradation of the seekees }.r “‘"'oat misery 

vd oQt bv the Rr,..t "“cf. as was oolot 

,Poor Xlmt Co^onssiooer* on the ESchsh 

Shahalsoepsak, U lOOD ^Wr. 

cattle .n cattle camp, of herding 

though economical and Im.^ * ‘ ‘"dder famine, which 
tax payer, reiulti no burden upon the 


tax payer, reiuYts' Vn^slff “u “"rden uptm'tbe 

^cattle. the death rate .. nraongst 

ujBxe . some of which re ate to 
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the ways aad means of p««nt»o»oc at least mat 
misiRg the loteasity of toe penotlical famines wbicfa 
at present derastate India nbile others liase reference 
to the special measurea that should b* adopted tu 
Krant more adequate relief to saSerers. It is in this 
latter direction that the anthers first hand know* 
ledge of the defects and irregularities of the present 
system makes his snggestioos specially valnabl* 

The second and eonsid rably the la^er part of lh« 
book is deroted to & description and analysts of tlie 
vanons animal diseases prevalent iii India nnd'vthat 
the authot considers to b* their most efl*ct»v< re- 
medies Here hi» knowledge of veterinary s leoc* 
enables the antbor to speak as an expert 

The b^ok IS printed tbroa^houi in English'^nd 
Gojrati It IS regrettable tbatsouinv priutiog mis- 
takes shonll hare coatiitn'l even in tli* seconded! 
tion ofthe book Thererisonof the Engl sb portion 
ra ghpharelieen profitably placed In more camp tent 
hai^s Thepnee IS too h gh. 

3 lltNUlLOF LlFElNSURi'tCF by P B iltUra 
Sp ryj PTueUt I 

4 ji\AVBEE\ra TaTTWA, (BEVaALCE) byjagtl'x 
Chardra bliUrx Pp Pnct Ans ti (pap^rco^er) 

Though the praetwe oftesoHag tires has become 
fairly comnioa in India thestudyoi the scteoceofl ie 
insurance still remains m its tofancr Bren people 
engaged in the bosmess of Me intora ice hare as a 
rale onlrarague idea of the principles ooderlyiag 
their vrork There are a number of standard English 
worVa on the sutyect but the books tinder review are 
Ve believe pioneer attempts <a the tin* ta this part of 
India. Thesab]«t IS too techn cal to suit the taste 
of the ordinary reader ibut the authors have tried 
their best to present It in a readable form freed from 
techtuealities and abstrnse calculations As adedneat 
ed men shonld have tome knowledge of this interest 
iDg lineof Imsiness whose ramifications to-dar arc 
os svide as tnecinlised world we can eoaGdeaily re 
commend thne litll* books to their notice 

P C Basbbjcs. 

Sanskrtp 

JaINV ViVIDHA SxHlTVA Shas^Ramala, JIo j 
HAKieHApaASuaiCHAKiTASi by Pandil ffira^irmd 
Dai T Stth Nyayilirlha Vyakaranatirlha £x 
amtn'r to the Calcutta Vntvtmty , Jaxna Visidha 
SihUya Shastramila Ofiei^ Benares City Pp 
Price 4 Annas _ 

In Jaimsm the name of Acharya Saribliadra is well 
kooa n He is said to hare written books niimb*ring 
1400 1 440 or 1445 according to d Serent author 
ities among which odIt 8"' are now extant or known 
by name (pp 20-30) Pandit llarngovind who is a 
life-long student of Jainism and earnestly engaged in 
bringing out rare books of jam literature has given 
us in the little book under notice the oames cdShose 
S2 books with short descriptions collected from 
various sources including different Reports of AIS» of 
Sanskrit and other books He has also attempted to 
relate the life of the great teacher, hat owing to the 
want of materials he could not Succeed in le, giving 
some seemiogly fictitious episodes to which liis atun 
tion appears to have particalarlr been directed and 
In relating which he has utterly failed so far as hw 
language is coneernedM it being a sQecimea of the 
worst load of it. 

4&-5 


SAFCSSAhOHANA MmUKWS AM of iirjAflWjAn- 
palhyiyt Shrt \eskivtji\a Gini Pp ^6 Price 
S annas 

It forms the third book of the above senes and 
IS edited by the same editor The title of thu Ma^ha 
kavya Saptasaodbana, bteraJly means ‘jo>DJBg*t«v 
getber of seven , as seven persons are described 
here joiotlv in the same words These seven persons 
are the five Tirthankarai (viz Risfaabhaoatfaa 
Sbaatlaatha, Parshvanatha Kemhiatha, and 
hlahavtra) and \ asudeva Shnkrishna ead Baladeva 
Ramacliandra — all celebrated and included in the 
sixty tbre pTSons of Jainism (f jm fg Vitl T * l !fh t ( ) 
The stiffness of the book mar very easily b“ inferred 
from the fact that it describes so tunny different per 
sous lo thesAme words This ii the only one Sapta 
aaadbaaa Kavya in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literalnre and a patient reader may go through the 
pages of It Both the paper and the printing are 
good 

Ramjva StOTRAMit-A by Ar}a Sbriiait/Aa Paja . 
Pamasharmt, edited b} Pandit T I’ Gopala-'^ 
knshna S'lastn The Mingalodaian Ce Ltd, 
Trtchur Pp 6o Price S annas 
It contains some verses written as atotea or ‘song 
of pmise of Sbri Rama ofa qnaUty deserrinji^orDo 
mention to which short notes are added Itii 
divided into sn chapters followiDg thesis lAucfaaof 
the Ramayaoa 

CHVNV1L4I. JaIVA GftAKTHAMitA, VOL. VJI 
Atauafrabopiu by Shn Pu/naratav: u/ti tie 
Hindi Irantlalton by Pandil Gajadharalala yjjiw-, 
P*ya\attrtha edited by Pandit Shntala JSina, 
Viakarani Shastn Katyahrtha, published by 
Pandit Pannatal Buk/ual, General Seere/ary, 
Bhanhya Jama. Silihanta Prakaihini ^amslha^ 

9 VishTokoih La te, t aghia’ar, Calcvila Pp 
i6o Price not mentioned ^ i 

Pandit Pannalal Buklivalt nofi ucbing zeal and 
indefatigAble energy towards bnoging out ancient 
and rare Jam works both Sanskrit and Prakrita, 
are now welt known tn those who Cake any interest 
injanisfu. Starting d fferent senes I e has presented 
us with a number of valuable books Aod now we 
are gladjigain to notice the- volumes issued by him , 
The book before us is by one Kamara the elder 
brother of the poet Hastimalla fl347 \ S =1200 
AO) It IS composed of only 149 sblukas the sub- 
ject being at the title implies the spiritual awakening 
of the soul together with the means of and the inj 
pediments to it \\e desire to cull Irora it the fallow 
ing few tines lu translat on fsls 4 5) which speak for 
themselres — 

“What authority has he to enlighten others who 
himself do*s not understand his soul acd conseqneotly 
whose understanding IS not pure ? i > 

* If you want to cnligUtt|\ otbeiS O one having 
high inteiligener ealighteo first yourself j for it » « 
reasonable saying that a blind man can reach A town 
with the help lu h<s way rendered only by one who 
has eyes and not being led by another blind lahn ** 

The Hindi translation is good This book as well 
as thefollowingone areprioted icr poffir form which 
we do not like 
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TATr\ »IMV\T4RANCISI of Bhillva^a Shri V rear ^aot 'the 

Jnanithhushand mlh the Hinh TrMtldhon ij portton of phytic*^ liM al*ob-ea 

Pjnht Gajaiharlal Jdtn K}aialirlha witlu Brerrttiiitg ha* been made rery el«ar and the 

lOBStralloB* siren wiH be found rery uieful Eogbsb 
Ittmi hare n»»« been siren w braekeU for ibe teeb 
nical Hindi term* used Thii tnostbedone foriome 
time ret The book i* an improremeat orer the 
other book* on the •ab)eet audit fotlori* the np-to- 
dateroetbodofelueidation If must be rery useful 
to schbijl stodent* and ibonld »oon find a place to the 
eornralum al (todies 


auUiot (1560 \,S *»1503 A D I giriog here the char ac 
tcnatics ol Atman and exhorting for its realixatioa 
describe t the means tb*reof \te are glad to read it. 

* ^[I>RlSaeK0ABt BnlTTlCHASt* 


Hindi B*l Shiksiu shaili ly Mf Padn SUh, 

„ _ . „ . » . aaJ tabthadof Panitl Han Kntknd Mura, f/raf 

V &Unl, Mmr, (U ei S,. 

I.il Varma Printed and pu&ltslitJ iy Vesm Harilas /<( S 

&eCa^got Harruan Jiaad Cahiftta Crarnn Svo I’r.re-^e a 

fp lOS Price~At S » ' 

1 This IS a bfe of the great Prophet of the 
Mosatmans Bone help has been taken from the 


‘UrdaliKxrrittea by the great devotee and preacher auitable for for whom it 

MrPrakathDeo Such books ate needed in Hindi ta *•••!•«» a«« noled ms exo 

brine about a larger nieasare of fellow feeling betsreea 
the Hicidns and the hlnsalmans Tlie biography ‘ 


t-P »if+< 

Tbn IS an ocig loal book on what the author 

thinks sbonid be the principles in edaeatiog children 
Thelangoage .a a little trme. bnl it adl not be on 
suitable for those for whom it vs intended The 
author ba< earefnlfy noted hia expeneneet nndrr the 
head sodas he liimself has been a stndeot eren after 
i... ...>.r,og public bfr his obsetralvons are raloable 
> -ri... subjects is also satisfactory 


rity simply narrated and IS a continuous story, not The artangeinMit of his su^bjects is also aatisfactopy 
maiy comments being made Tbe book will prove and the book may be found very usefnl eren for the 
- to the h sioricil eeetion of the Hmdi trained teachers 


Literatere The get up is eaeellent 
tbe publications of this firm 


1 it usual with 




Dtlft JOAN iy Shrttnxait Baiaji and pulUthtd by 
yiindiftSIi't'cnarn^an Wurtf, at fht PrafaP OJpct, 
PtiAlU Kaci puihthed by Kumar Dtxtttdra Cnw/nre Crovn Sra fp gi. Pnet^At S 

-i.PrtimMindir Arrah Cran>n Sva fP This gives a very vivid picture of the life of loan 
■“Ae / 4] Are tbegreai French heroine All tbeiseidenta of* 

Tint ^ook IS really a eoPeecmn of love and berbfe from her ^Odb^od nnld brr martyrdjim have 


WOMOms* AU the best available mottos «i , 

Move' have been carefully got together and tbe grapbicau. — ^ „ 

arltsuebesnty of the getup is siraply oneqnalled tbeend opinions of some great writers on the bleiaed 
AnvdtaofthiseanbefocQtedonly by (ookvagattbe Ivfeofjoanbare beeri given The desenptiou ofttae 
book Itself Selections bare heen ntie under differ way lo which she braved death and tlid not stoop to 

•"JJPlT 


places initablr notes pregnant with meaning There 
areqnetatioai from tbe best Coglitb authors also — 
the aabject. 


SURCS DaWVaND 
Prapriefar, I aiifit 
DimyS\a fp vs» 


Tiic Auto nioCRAMn o 
StHaSNATl CuifiiAeif by tk. 

PnUahilra, Lai are Kind Lalia 
Pftci-At 4 

In his own Intrepid bat sumple style Swama 
Usyanand has given th v hwsgcaphy of hi nseU up to 
, the age of about ro Itislangnage lis* a cUaracler 
istie chsrmanil sisiplieity of its own ThepnbI cslion 
I wiH tin doubt be very highly appretiated 

TtAjstiTtK.yRtPAWCii Taut I bvTjjkar tdm 
vir Singly Baikal Ada, Civ/f / ines AhgarA and iate 
had t/ htn. Demf Stv fp jS priee—At S 
'' TblsU a very tiomorous parody of tbe way la 
whi h tome Indians want «o bare poWic lame Tbe 
names the antbor has selected foC his beroes axe also 
noit apt every page of tbe book girev a true 
pKtnre of some feature of Indian pnbbcliTe and wbat 
ever the antlAir has dwelt upon be has tnade eater 
estiBg Hii discourse on •‘Oot Conneds * may sperial 
Vy be tinted i i i ' 


ofherdymgpictare— her eyes fixed 

crtotbeAlmigbiy The life will show wbat was the 
(late of civil sation among th- Baropeans even five 
renloriea back Tbe title-page is excellent, hut the 
pnotiogisnot tei'y good A well written inirodnc 
tion istoViefoand in tbe beginning of the book 


Thva book needs no inlrodaction Its details bring 
us to the x-nilU to winch sell abaegalion and bene 
feent passive resistance can l>- earned The narration 
vs simple not the vnevdents are set forth In a very 
pictnres|Ue oianuer Of eoiirtc, u gires a nice 
glioipse latQ the way in which Indians fare in the 
Colontes The piiblislitis art tcrtatoSj to be coBgra 
touted oo this very tidiely pnblication 

Navacraii SaMIKSMA br Pandit Santaram Paid- 
«rirj ilenager Maneol AushadAeUya, Aferu, 
Pun/afi Cmwu 5ro pp yj Prict—Ai 3 “ 

This book ptoT« by various argooientt and refer 
eoc« the laUaey of belief in astrology based on the 
{^.Kiiee of planets Jt has been Bwly written and 
tbe Ungnsgs vs correct and simple 


VlttVANTS-hNAlSlUSAPASl fy. Mr Makabir ISlTtKAMTA by Panlaija Laahan PrataJ ani 
Praud.BSe.LT aM puittked ty (ha l.gynn pajlisfced iy Af.it,,. f/a„7a, Ca-, wjlaensan 
PantkiJ,Aialia(aJ, (IraxnSia pp feb Pritt— X^,Ca/ciitl*^ Craxen 8va pp #7 + 72 + ^ /Virc-« 
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These otigiadl poems on human conduct and pre 
cepts will certainly be very welcome, written as 
they are by a talented poet who is daily nsing la 
fame We had before this "Selections'’ on the subject, 
but the poems under review are no worse than any 
selections In point of variety and excellence They 
are just suitable for young boys 

M S 

GtJARATI. 

Jn\n Gamat Nan Gav haro (tritf »ni!RT 
by Marttishah Dinshah Mtslri, Han Stcrtlary, 
rhe Zoroasfnan Brot/ierhood, Bombay Printed 
at the Xavrang Printing Prtss, Bombay Pp 320 
Cloth bound Price Be i-iz 
This collection, called the Casicet of Gem*, Instruct 
ive and Amuiiog, was first printed as a magatine 
article The literature of the world has been ran 
sacked by Mr Mistri for gathering these literary gems, 
and he baa further tried to embellish them by his own 
notes , the book altogether makes instructive reading 
and would certainly help one in wbiling away any 
spare quarter of an hour ol a busy life, usefully. 

K M J 

Art. 

Indian Painting, hy Percy BroAn, A R C A , 
Principal Goieramiut School of Art, Calcutta 
With tj xlluilralwii. Oxford Unneruly Prut 
a Price Re i 8 

This ts the third of a very well designed series 
of boohs eotltled "The Heritage of India ptanoed 
as indicated lutbe Editorial Preface, 'by a group of 
Cfanstian men' to ‘preseat in a cheap and compact 
form the ancient treasuries of India in wisdom, kuow 
ledge and beauty, primarily for the use ofevery edu 
cated Indiau ‘whether rich or poor’ Tbe series is 
being lointly edited by the Bishop of Dornakal and 
Dr.J H Farqubar whose valuable edccatioual work 
in cannectioD with the \ MCA will Im remembered 
with great respect In retiring from so useful a service, 
Dr Farqnhar has added, by initiating tbis senes, to 
the great debt which tbe university students already 
owe him 

Although the frescoes of tbe Ajanta Caves have 
been known to the civilized world since 1819 aud 
valuable collections ot Indian miuiature paintings, 
both Mogul and Rajput, have peacefully reposed in 
the English and the continentalhbraries for about a 
century,— India was not credited with any Pine Art 
before 1809 A trade has undoubtedly flourished 
under the patronage of tourists in what is known 
as "Delhi, miniatures ’ but ne one canid ever take 
them setiouily as 'works of ait’ 'Tbe mhabitaats 
of India’, wrote Mr. Vincent Smitb la, 1908. 'are 
singularly indifferent to aesthetic merit, and little 
quahfled to distingnish between good and bad art ’ 
Oustave Le Bon, quoted with approval by Maurice 
Maindtoo, declared that ' in paiutiog, as in literalore, 
India has stopped at a phase of evolution correspond 
Ing very neatly to that of the Middle Ages ' \l’ Irt 
ladteo] All critics from Kuskin onward have res 
ted in tbe happy prtjodice that Indian Art had ab- 
solutely nothing to teach in tbe realm of ‘paioting’ 
regarded as Fine Art The author ol U Ut ladKa 
himself bad no better word of appreciation “The 
Indian painters have bjen satisfied with illuminating 
with taste iheorcAio and traditional ensigns of which 


the decorative -part is not inferior (o those of other 
Oneatal peoples” (p 15S). It was tbonglit irapcs 
sible to accord to the records of Indian Fainting 
though very well known by tbe classic examples of 
Ajanta anything like the appreciation which Italian 
Painting has monopolised from cntics Only works 
that are done la Italy can be called good painlmg*, 
they said, ‘hence all good painting is only Italian ’ 
This necessarily excluded tbe whole body of Asiatic 
Pamting—inclnding the characteristically Indian 
forms In India, a hybrid art of tbe Ai-called Indo* 
Persian miniatures was recognised, but more fur tbe 
sake of fhe obvions Persian influence than for tbe 
characteristic Indian element which distiognisbed it 
from the Persian The purely Hindn tradition which 
so eqnisttely flowered out m Rajput cartoons and 
mioiatorea was never recognized before the year 
1908. {dlbongh one or two German collectors had 
begun to appreciate their qualitiea a few years before. 
Some of the best examples of Rajpnt and Pahari 
paintings bave been discovered from tbe Bodleian 
and tbe India Ofiice Collections Tbe itndy and 
appreciation of Indian Painting have thus suffered 
from 00 lack of materials but obviously from 
a lack of understanding And the principal element 
tn this tack of understanding has been a persistent 
uawillingoess on the part of the average Enropean 
to recognize m the art of ahy foreign country any 
quality superior or equal to that of his own Looked* 
at through tbe narrow spectacles of Little EngU^odism 
the aspects of Indian A rt, which bave specially appeal 
ed to the Englishman in India, arc its monjadiaD 
features, or specially those which echo or display a 
simlanty to European ideas and thoughts, rather 
tbaa tbe features wnich are peculiarly Indian and as 
such the true expression 01 the lodiaa mind and 
temperament. Thus Gandharn sculpture is lultlhgiblr, 
because it bears traces of Grsco-Roniaq fonnvila,— 
but M^ieval Brambinic tculplnre is 'barbaric' and 
unworthy of coDsideralion, because it Is over ridden 
by tbe tnonstro'ities of pouraiMe conceptions, tbe 
signifleauce of which is dimcnlt to fallow. To under 
stand a picture, a poem, or an image one must enter 
into, however dimly, tbe spiritual atmosphere in 
which it was conceived The Englishman in India 
lias for a long time refused to noderstand tbe spiritual 
contents or tbe subjec^ matter of Indian Art. And la 
the department of painting it was difficult for him to 
imagine that India could create on tbe basis of tbe 
legendary life of Krishna or that of Buddha— tbe 
image oi whom was first conceived by a Greek I— any 
wuikaof art which could tank as high as any form oI 
pictorial art in tbe West That an Indian picture is 
not beaaldul, in the eyes ol those accustomed to tbe 
methods of easel pictures, has been but a corollary to 
a preceding admission that it has 00 meaning' to 
them 

Fortuaately there has been a change, so to speak, 
in tbe 'point of view* of Western connoisseurs The 
discovery of Japanese Art and of Asiafic art forms m 
general came as a great and unexpected shock to the 
hitherto accepted ideas offine arts and tbe. cesthetic 
canons of Bnrope Students and amateurs of, art 
immediately set out to explore tbe unknown 
realms of Eastern (esthetics, and found that) they 
must nectssatily revise their ancient theories of 
art which they had fondly believed to be final, and 
the admission has come slowly, though reluctantly, 
that tbe art of Japan and other Eastern countiie*, 
though out answering to the Grxco Roman or {ta , 
lian tests— stands as high as fine art as any^art of 
Europe It was about this time that Mr *' 
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came furwari] to |)^tad ti( "Indian Painting 

and Sculpture” Aocl tliefucr tliat Mr (laTcUeuD'''iri 
biicUiiniUa necdUitl; prorocauire ^language li«a 
not delated tbeir aecepcance Tlie l^uropean inintl 
bat been gradual); prepared to accept (be metboda 
and ainii of orient ai dengn, bated on a general under 
itaading of the pictoriitl art of China and Japan —to 
tbatwbeaMr uarel) eulogu d the Indian Uudlhtil 
freecoei and the Mogul paintmge—. lie nnglith cnlx: 
could no lon{;er hide bchiud the eaoTatie* olTiinm 
and Michael ^ngeto aud refute to looir Thanlti to 
the reiearchet of |)r Coomaraawam; the maUriaU 
f ir the itudj of Indian miniature luintioge bare been 
richij Augmented bj the publicitioni of aclecteil 
(XBTnplea of the Rajput and Pabatl Khooti In the 
•enaitiTC character of tbeir bruib nark, In tlieir fluent* 
and cootinuout rhyihniic linee, in their barrnonioaa 
though exceedingl; brUliaat colouring arid taatlj in 
the interne religioui ferrour nlih which the faKtnat 
ing and picturesque atmosphere of the iodigenous 
fullilore has been depicted, the Rajput und I’ahan 
mlmatotes have diiplajel qualitiet wbich neat, «f not 
oblolutel; eclipse, the paintings of the Mogul fcbool 
Unfortunate!; the pubbcalions dealing with this 
subject have taken tucii expensiTe shapes that the; 
hare failed to reach a wider pubhe and hare made 
thematstialstOT ihtir study praeiieallj »«nee»ssible 
to the general student, leanog a place for a cheap 
and poputa* handbook It is this place that Alt 
Brown'a ezceltent work will uadoubtedly fiU tt’ithm 
the coflipaai of lOfl pages Mr Brown has compressed 
very neatly, without ireps’tiog or orerloohing nDy 
aspect of the sabject, as roueli lafarmacoa os the 
average reader wants and wbieh will arouse bis 
curiosity aed atimaUte bis latereit This short aor 
Tejr of indTan Paistiag seetni to be based on tbe very 
interesting series of lectures that the author delmr 
cd last year at tie laditn Maseuni It aims at a 
popotat ratber than a scholarly or acrUteat pKten 
taiion of tbe tub;ret Tbe book le Hirided sato two 
parti, tb* first part desliog sueeioily wiibthe'bis 
tore', AOd the lecond pact with tbe 'descnptioo, 
which ineludee tnneb original information regardiac 
the material and technique of (odita Pata'iag ^c 
'bietory' is treated uoder sis beads Early Ooddbist, 
Medieraf, Mogul, Rajput and Modern Periods For 
the Medieral I enod poo to ICOO AD), Mr Drown 
coinplaioa of a total absence of any Tcstigeoftbe 
roniiaaity of the pwtonal ttaditios during sue Bud 
dbiit period, the promises of which, the a Ubor 
regrets, remained unfulfilled Tbe Rajput school itself 
IS A desceudant and a continuation of Bnddhist pic 
tonal traditions, and the peculiaritr ohtt draugots 
• mansbip.tooielimescery clearly distinguished from 
the Mtgnl miniatures firmly cftnblishes it« BudHbist 
lineage The large sued Raipnt cartoon? [eg -Radba 
Xoshna acquired by the Maharaja of Costimbaiarl 
which are derired from old temple drawings, still 
surrlriog fa many places the Jalna and Kcoalese 
illustrated manuscripts and book corers, manr of 
wbKb wire actually executed by Bengalee artists—— 

all ol whHTh ore still aw8itiiigaerlt.e4lstady,con 

evidence which will undoubtedly 
help to 611 op the so called blink which now faces the 


forms In the Rajput cartoons " 

i?'™? a'Peett oflnditn raiutine 

whKh distinguish tl from her sistc in ilw West. stili 
coatinue to ofl<r to many European ftirdeuts i for 


ini laMe Darner lo aiyiUt apprthriwion of the raluM 
of Iad«fl Piciorialisni Aol .Mr Brown will Cod ft 
dtK alt tn persuade many of bis breihren in Doglana 
to nppreciate ilie (jnalilies of Indian Paiotliig wli'ch. 
AS lie rightly niiais oat, ■■isesseatially on art of ime . 
Of to convince them iliac the inampaiaUoa a’‘Q 

unality ofliiiclsa dirtingoisliedconlnbuiion by wbicu 

the orsental artist Usseoiicliril the picwrial art of the 
wotll TliC linear (Irsigns winch aim At no illusion 
of relief nnl ignore east shadows, areraerc decora 

loaf, says our critics lol c itiilej to nnk with the 
higher Aft of I'Binting And are examples, howerer 
excellent, of App’ied Art rather than of Tine Art 
properly so.eaIt d JfAIr flrown wooll indeeC wiib 
to commcA 1 lUt rlaimi of Indian PicttorialUni to the 
Trip*etsof E<iclit1i coonoisscorsliip he inutt onswer 
bis critics who still persist in boiling that tbit orient- 
al specialixstton in linear draughltmioship is borfl of 
A Jack of tliat eoo«ciousn*M of form which was beyond 
the power of line to eoarey and could tberef >re loake 
sionsefolcootribution to rictorial Art. ftatiU seems 
vatA to plead ti-fure Ibese ecilies that by fstneting 
bimsetf tu line and by ceoturies of conceotrated 
thought and practice uo tbe cfTirt to make that line 
snlimatcly expresiirc of form, the Cistrro Painter, 
has d velop*d an qnusual amouat of exprea- 
alee power nut of that rehitle aftd that by 
mere contour he has succeeded in produciag tbe 
niwsiqo of perfect modelling without the aidi of 
chiaroseato, reliefs ‘’high tights" and all tbe other 
cumbrous parapberoalia of Meitera Art And to 
roaoy Western artists it if still a eunont parndor 
that tbe stose of form was the greatest la coantnes 
to whteb tbe mtans ofctpressing form was the Bac> s 
rowest Tbe absolute and final answer to these 
criticisms must nltiisilely come from wbat tbe 
examples of Indian and Asiatic I aintiog hare to say 
for theaselees ratber than from the words of tbeir 
apologists Aod Ut Brown’s little haedhook wo«M 
certainly awaken a desire for a study and an intimate 
araosintaacr with this phase ol laaian art, a know, 
iedgeofwbicb growing os it is, Is eidl limned toa 
few Oae IS only tempted to ask whal steps Mr. 
Brown is taking id tbe school over which be preside* 
to study and develop the pictorial traditions of 
such ancient and respectable luetory and of wbKb 
be Writes with such knowledge and sympathy 

OBOUeCDKA CooMiR CavooLt 


Marathi 

I SwAHI ViVEKAVAVD VANCHE CiI*RIT*A-- 
or tht l^tof £'ttitnit f'treinMnif, /’ar/t I to IV 
Pp f/ji Pri« am 14 tach pari Puhhshtr^ 
B V PkaiU, Ranlvlk Kar^ala^a, Girganrr, 
Bomht) 

Among tbe Maktis of Kew IndiaSwamI VireVa 
Asu^ the apostle of Ifeo-Uinduism, deserredly takes 
fhe foremost rank It was be, who long before tbe 
oMliones oflndia had begun to stir, brought to the 
notice of the world that Hinduism was not to be des 
pised, and at tbe same time opened the eyes of bis 
owo countrymen to the noble teachings of the Vedant, 
which bad come to be regarded os an arm<bait philo- 
sophy having no beanog on practical iKe It wae 
again \ivekaaand who regardless of the favours or 
frowns of his co-religumists, showed bow the bundle of 
saperstitionn hidebound customs ond superflanus 
conventionalities, which go uodee tbe name of Hindu 
reimioa. had apt (be sanctioq of that religion and 
had ^nty served to take down oar soaety to the 
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lo^tst o{ degradattoo. The hiograpliT of *«•* * 
worthy ladiao deserves to be widely read U was this 
consideration which prompted iJessrs PhadVe and 
Bifwe to make this Marathi rendering of the volnmin 
on* biography m Eagtish written by the Swami a di» 
ciples. The Marathi biography la to appear in 12 
parts ol which only four have hitherto been publish 
ed The attempt 2s entirely sneees'fal The book 
when completed wiH surety euppty the spark moet 
needed to make the \oiith of India seWess enthnsias 
tic patriotic and, above all, tel gious in the true tense 
of the word 

-( i \ G Arrt. 

2 VULAVtHA VlllDHl DVTAN SvNGRVUA — 
er Store house of t arud informoiion /or hoys and 
girls. If V G Apte, X,diter Anatid, Ini^e Pp 
yj Pnee am 6 Publisher — Afaaager Ananf, 
Po'-na City 

That the pteienl tjetem of'chddreai edoealion 
IS defrctSve in many respects goes witbont saying and 
m nothing more to than in the incentive to acqn re 
knowledge or information on'kabjectt tonchiog them 
very ctosety The book before ns w intended to 
tnpsly that defect to a certain eiteat in as ranch as 
It gives in the form of tjnettions and aosweraerery 
thing that an Indisn boy and girl ought to know 
about h«s or her mothsr longoc. religion history and 
geographyoflodia Indostriet science, ILc Theway 
in whKh the instmctioO is imparted Is more ralsabfe 
than the information tapplied at the author has 
with a tact peculiar to him touched the tonogs of 
^reeile hearts in taeh a way as to eiote their curiosi* 
tTflodraake them ieei the thirst for haowledge^ao 
aim whieb every teacher of children oaght to keep 
loeievr 

S N Josoi 

3 PasdATt bo Ganesh Panpiith DsadJvtte, 
ChamrajtKiri Road Darods. Pp toy Price 
S U 

The book males a forceful and direct appeal to the 
Deccaolyontfa to gird up bis loins and be sametbiiig 
■istbe world There arc very few books of this type 
in Maratbi and this book certainlr standsaot apart 
from alt otben by its cbarnung style, apt lUoitrations 


and the way lu which the *sabject is handled Of 
conrscit If a mere recbanfTe of Or Marsden s lospira 
tionaf bool ‘Getting on bat the dish is snre to be 
wekomed with avidity by the Occam youth The 
author has made skiliul use of telling utterances of 
renowned Indians like Lokmanya Tilak, Sayaji K^io 
Gaekwar, Gokhale, etc. and thns drives home bisre- 
innrks the more forcefully into the hearts of hisyonth 
ful reader* The book ongfat to fnd its way into the 
hands of every Deccani youth who means to get on 
in the world It supples the proper'stimnlns to 
guide his thoughts ana shape his future career 

SnRfUAVT Na>upis Juccovatk Shamkirsuet 
tR» Nana SitAWAUSniT utaache charitba by 
tmayaJtrao Afadhatrdo Ttlale, tio lyp Chtra 
Ba-ar, Cate!, Bombay Pp j6o iii/h jr 
tllaslrtltons Price Rs 2 

It might be said of this book with perfect truth, 
what Lord Macaulay wrote of Mr GTeig a voluines 
on Warren IlasLingt that the representatives of 
Naaa Shankarsbet agreed to furnish the materials 
and the author agreed to furnish praise Mr Pitale 
has used very blue discrimination in marshalling his 
facts aed bringing ont the salient sraits of bis hero 
The number of tnnal anecdotes thatbe has oarrated,’ 
ptaees his hero lo anything but a good light Rat 
Mr pitale trerei more than Mr, CUig to be seised 
with that peculiar disease wbicb Mseaulaj.tercal the 
furor biMrapbiCDS and with winch authm trafoed 
lu the old etyleof Marathi learning are generally in 
fected Snrtle Sana Shankarshet deserved aMltcf 
biographer He was tbepicneer of ^neatiQU and of 
many other activities m Western India and.waia 
remarkable personality who left his mark in Bombay 
of the sixties The bool givee a good pietsre of 
Bombay in those times when the old order bad uet 
completely passed away nnd the new had ootyetset 
in la the formidable list of hooks which Mr Pitalg 
says be has consulted we fad to hod the Life of Sir 
Battle Frrre by J Martiaeau In 2 volt , published In 
189o He migot nUohare consnlted with adran* 
tnge Malabana Bombiy m the making’ and J 
Douglas 'BoBibay and the Viestnn India ‘ The book 
is attractively printed and nicely bound 

* S U Arte 


DO WE HAVE ENOUGH RICE IN" BENGAL »* 


N OTIoni'agotny Qttentioownsdmtta 
to tbc stntisticnl study made by 
Babu Snlntt Gbosb no earnest 
worker to the lodcstnit field, in vtbich he 
shotted thit Bengal requires food for one 
ctorc nod twenty tvtolacs of people , that 
IS. tbc total quantity ofrice.the staple food 
of the people, nrnslabtc for ccnsumpltoR 

t* Tov the hjures ijootrd \n this artklv 1 ana 
Indebted to Missn. C •Tiodlay Sbirrv and Snka'i 
Cbosh.] 


IS far less than the quantity actually 
required to f«J the present popnlatioa 
of B“ngal, Air. Ghosh calculates ns 
follows — 

The population ofBengal^G.OOO.OOO 
Each mao requires 7 roaands of nee 
every year 

Therefore, total ncc required 46xT-' 
322 million maunds ^ ^oxi~ 
rrodnetton of nee— 2iS millions 
Rice exported 10 millions 
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Therefore, rice available for conSump 
ttoais 238 million maunds 

So the shortage of nee comes to S4 


Our nee- production, according to the 
figures given m “Area and yield of crops” 
the year 1913 14 «3 202,474,140 
million maonds ” maonds . the average qiiaiHi^ expMted 

.That IS, food for 12 million souls is from Calcutta may he safely estimatedat 
necessary Lest v\e should be accused of tea million mauods, s'* 
unwarranted anxiety and of imagining 
stormy weather where there is abundant 


sunshine, ^ sent the above statement to 
the Department of Statistics asking the 
director if statistics at his disposal would 
confirm the data quoted by Mr Gbosb 
Mr Shirras was kind enough to send 
me a detailed letter containing numerous 
statistics with reference to tlie question 
He pointed out (1) that "in estimating the 
normal production of food grams in Bengal 


^ __ the amount avail 

aWe for actual eonsumptionm the country 
comes to 192,474,146 maunds 

Now about the ncc taking population 
It is difficult to make an accurate state 
meot with regard to this point. The 
populatiou of British Bengal is estimated 
to be 45,483,077, 92 ^ of vvIikIi speaks 
Bengali The population winch takes 
other grams besides rice is estimated to be 
not more than 230,000 As the amount 
consumed by a child is far less titan the 


the arerage yield of all sorts of lood grains quantity taken by an arcrage adult, 1 
and not that of nee only should be taken deduct the under age population which is 
vwtawji<5.w«t" wad. (^1\ Vis-t do kAikk ,?/&'&, Wawa’Antd 'iVitn 

of the quantity of food grama required the number of adults comes to 33,533,077 
per day per head was too high ” Accord So rve calculate thus — 
mdhou maS“or froTeram^^^ popntat.on taking ncc at the can- 

l\ul those who are familiar with reai 7a'i3^B3Vo77^Qnd'it ren^tres'-UH^fiir^nf n 
Bengal tell us a difierent story,— that a 

very large percentage ol our popnHtion 7^°^' popuJa 

koows.aot w hat It Ts to have a full meat nee at 

Our outhonties see things m statistics P" 

and coneequently thej can never know 11,6^,000, and it requires GJ.O.Sj^UOO 
thtf real situation miuods of rice to feed them Therefore, 

Let tis examine Mr Shirras’ statement '■»« ®«t have S0l,5U, 009 maunds of ncc 
Wheat, Barley, Maize aud other minor ‘or *«nga«. but we hive only 192,474,140), 
food grams art produced in Bengal but m/ii^ds nvaiKble for coasntnptioci Hence 
nee forms the staple food of the bulk of thedeficit is nbout 1074 crorcs inauudsof 
the population It is practically the only nee, and this is the vase even when cslcula- 
sonrre of nutrition, ns there is very little tioiis are made at the convict rate 1 I leave 
vanetv in average Bengal dietary Lt ntyveaders to ask themselvesil convicts 
Col D N Mnkberji, who uns for several bviog in tells require 13 chitnes ol nee, 
years Civil Surgeon in many distnctsof hoW much the civil population must have 
Bengal, wntes os follows — ' For on ordi j*'® ^ healthy life Our people are satis 
nary ngricaltunst or a village handicrafts »f you just allow them to have the 

man the following may be taken to be the nnantity nctually necessary to keep body 
scale of diet, Ricc one seer, Dlialtwo and soul together, but when even that is 
chitaks, vegetables two chitnks, oil ’* denied to lliecn no amount of statistical 
chitak, fish H chitak” The nulntivc ol any avail The condition of 

viiiuc (fi sudn a hie't is juSt suHicientto t'ne ‘milt ol our 

maiataiQ the health of an adult But populaUan) presents a gloomy picture and 
• even this diet is not available and Mr any one lamuiar with rural districts wiU 
hhirras says that our estimate of require there is hat-lOoting ift 

ment Is too high Mr Ghosh suggests 1^®***“* ’'•'lagcs, why the death rate is on 
calculation on the basis of convict diet lu J"® increase and wjty pestilence plays 
which thirteen chitnks of ncc per bead “itvoc with the rural population 
nre allowcil (\idejnil Administration »JirTvr>«. v.—. j 

Report of 1015 ) waclndka Nath GAvuclciI. 
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MR. GYANENDRA MOHAN DAS'S DICTIONARY 


1 HAVE just bten looking through Mr. Gyaaendra 
Mohan Das’s'admirable’^t^W the 

more I examine ibis tesuU trf fifteen years of assida 
ous and scholarly toil, the higher is my admiration of 
thisexcelJeni dictioonry The student of liengaii, espe- 
cially the ‘European aiudent, owe» him a deep debt 
Perhaps the ma>t delightful and useful feature of 
Mr.Dass work IS the copious use of apt quotations 
to reinforce and exemplify his definiiions Another 
excellent nbveliy is Mr Oas’s wisely courageous 
resolve (o insert all words, Hlutever their origin, 
which »are found m Bengali literature With this 
weapon in his hands, any nan of ordinary indi'try 
can non purvey the entire range of Bengali letters 
from Vidyapail ThaUur to the last number of the 
I How great a boon, that is any learner wilt 
gratefully acknowledge Our thanks and praise 
are due to Mr Das fora dictionary which most uke 
rank wi h Littre's famous dictionary of the French 
language, also the work of a single unaided lexico 
erapher 

But Mr Das is much too sound and dismteresiejl 
a scholar to be contented with tnere hudation of his 
colossal effort lie will ask and is entitled, to receivA 
the frankest critic am There ts or coarse, only one 
matter m svhich h foreigner can venture' to cmici<« 
himt and that ts pre'isely as to the Wind of help which 
bts dictionary supplies to foreigners. He has sery 
wisely attempted to gi«e the correct (Calcutta) pro- 
nunciation of all Bengali 'words Itnas discuss ng 
^is part of his work the other day, with that 
eminent phoneuenn. hlr iDaniel Jones, who was 
much interested in learning that Afr Dai has made 
use of a phonetic senpt xf his ow-n invention *ls 
it one.'* Hr Jones asked, ‘which Can be readily 
translitetaiCd into the script used by the Inleroatlo- 
naf Phonetic Association ^ ’ 

This IS not a question nbich is very easily 
answered Take, fyr instance, the voreU 1 ‘bone 
I e ms now (1 scnmmdte and 'ivM Mpsraie svmbols 
for 14 vowdi in English , 16 m h fetich 14 In 
German • wli le Jap-snese, it seems. Ins cnl)*7* How 
luanyvowelsare thetcjn Bengali > * ~ 1 

^Hete we must refuse to lei ihe ear be misled by 
tlie conventional orthography For instance id take 
the vowel written as a, careful 1 slener will bear 
thattha three vowels ta fjfgt have not all the. same 
quality So 5^ ^ to f'p and is not the same dx 
that in, say, t That in the first two words seems 
to “be somewhere b'^ween ^ and 1) and in a careful 
pboneiicsysteoiwoald be marked by adfferenlsytab^ 
So again, if e is to be regarded as a vowel and not as 
a ’conientioail way of willing fS, there IS a di?<-ren2e 
between the rowels in ai, fbc insance, and ^ t So 


we all know that iflTfil has at least two sounds, one 
like (but not quite the same as) the a nf “gate,* the 
other resembling the a in “gat” 


Mr Das himself tells us that ■eieU has four 
sererat sounds, namely ei\ ri‘ 35 . 

Yet he has only two symbols 
to express ihese four varieties of sound He has no 
special symbol for the vowel sound m ^ I This, of 
course, is entirely dsficrent from the vowel in the first 
syllable of 1 It should hare a ditferent symbol 
If 1 may venture to miken very diffident sugges 
tion. It would be well to get some Competent 
phonetician, acquainted with the script of the 
International Phonetic Association, to write down 
the vowel sounds in that simpt We hare already 
li (11 ?) symbols in Bengal , namely «r, «ll. ( f » ) 
* 5 ) (e.g j in rt- ( e g , m ) and thtf four 
diphthongs, > 9 , 'll, ' 9 , $ I Of these B has the disadvan. 


ta^e of being what in phonetic language is called a 
I e., a combmat on oftwo symbols to/epresent 
a single sound There is the same objection to the 
consonnotai symbol '94 commonly used to express she, 
sound of W ' ' , “ 

It IS not likely that Bengali requires more ^h^an one 
(or at most two) nkw symbols to express all Ifie vowel 
sounds of IheTanguage, though It ixprofio'ble ih^t the 
existingu symbols are mlsased, la the isense Ihal 
in some cases they have acquired the sound of other 
but Similar symbol, fbere may. for insUncep (it ts 
for Bengali^ scholars to deodej he a oeed^for a 
separate symbol to express the ^ound pi | id sqch 
wonJs *5 as distiiigiiished from that of the same 
symbol in ftzl I > / >- 


It .IS, I find, extremely difficult to discuss such 
malCera m writing without making use of phonetic 
script hod from ibat 1 must refrain, because It is 
possible that readers of theJ/o>fcrn A’rvrrto are not 
fxmilac with the ‘J P A’ character, even ifnhe 
Alc-vch. rprinieu are prepared to print them Hut I 
slionUI ke lodraw Mr Dis's attention hnd that of 
other linguists in Uengal, to Ut Gi Hoel Armfield s 
exceUent bule book eetuUd ‘General Phoneiits for 
Missioaanes and Students of Languages'* lit price 
isonly yshilJtngs in England, and It is published br 
Mr.llefferai Cambridge 1 may mention that Ido 
not know Mr Noel Armfield. and only ome- across 
his book by accident It is an easy and accurate 
introductMO to the science of modem pbonebes. 

We all know that loduni were accurate awi 
painstaking phoneticians long before Eorooeans ***** 

«y attempt at the Sccuraierecordcf jooken 

But oflale -years, phont'ifiar-f 13 E 
and Germany have done -very no^aMe 
matter, and especuUy la tie ose cf 
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laboratory to make accurale measuremenlJ of the 
ducation and farce of sound The famous * touch* 
theory of Sanskrit phonetician', thoui,h still true 
enough for all pract cal purposes for Sanskrit as 
pronounced in the West of India, can no loneet be 
nsorously applied to the great modem Languages 
of India, and here such men as Paul Passy and 
Daniel Jones are willing to help— «nd learn Irom— 
such men as Mr Cyanendra Mohan Das Iflconld 
be the humbtf means of brioging them iogelher, I 
should be equally proud and pleased 

As fur the consonants, there iS a certain amount of 
redundancy, as in the existence of ^ and s|. all three 
now express ng -the same sound, while it may'be 
doubted whether there is much real d fference between 
the sounds of d and it I Ilut redundancy is a much 
smaller evil than deficiency It is a pity that >1 has a 
d (ferent sound ■ i ft7, for instance, from that uhich 
It has in say, >1^1 Perhaps should be reserved for 
the former, the true sound But these are 
comparatively small matters 

\\ hat 1 wish to say is that the sole senous cm osm 
I tea’Dre to makeof Ur Das s invaluable dictionary 


IS that he has ignored the labours of discovenes of 
tnodem phoneticians in Europe They have been espc' 
Ciaily successiul in the scientific analysis of metre And 
since the best work in this respect has been done by 
French students of iretre and phrasal accent, it is 
only Tight that 1 should point out that liengali 
metres present many irtteresiing points of resemb lance 
to French metres For instance, the Pengali rfsti, 
except 10 the fact that it is two syllables longer, is 
cuiiottsly sim Ur to liie French alexindnne Both 
seem (o me to be metres in which a phrasal 
accent of duration (or ‘quantity") is ibe dominant 
feature, m each case attendant on a pause or cusura. 
This IS, of course, quite d fferent from the English 
rhythm, which is ch edy a matter. of the regular 
occurrence of the fixed word stresses of the English 
language 

1 must apologise to Mr Das for venturing on eren 
this much cniicism of a work of so nilich enidition 
and labour I know of no other way in uhcfa to 
express niy candid and cord al admiration of the 
'inoustry and seal which have at last broughfh’s long 
labour to a triumphant conclusion 

J D ANDERSON 


THE*COMING IDEAL OF GOYHRNUENT 


T nS chapter on Progress in OoTernment 
^ by A E Ztoimem \n ‘Ptogrcsanud 
Hiatory' (Oxford, 1917), edited by 
Mr. Marvin is brtmful of interesting topics 
and IS an instance of how the war has 
cbnnged or >s chan^ng the angle of visioa 
of the Impenalistic Englishman by expos 
rug the hollowness of many of his cardinal 
beliefs Mr Zimmem’s prophetic vision 
thus defines the scope of the future politi. 
clan’s work: 

‘The lima will Come, not too long hence, ai I 
bet eve, whan men have nahsed, wiih the ooenttas, 
that the aodd IS one Kingdom, not many and these 
problrms of man s rcUtion to bis non human euviron 
meet (egi malaria sleeping sickness] will be (he firtt 
concern of Statesmen and governors Soneday, 
when means have b*en adopted far abating our ficrrer 
(ntemationU controversies we shall discover thu in 
these and kindred matters lies the real pronace of 
world politic* When that day comes the chosen 
represen'atircs of the human race will see vibe r 
conslitaenis as only philocophers see them now, at 
the inheritors of a great tradition of service and 
achievement and as trustees far their successorsof 
the manifald sbutcea of human happmesa which the 
adrsnce of knowledge has laid open to os* ' 

■> Referring to the white man’s rclattoos 
with tbt non white races, the wnter sdys 
that two things gave the former a decided 
supenonty over the latter. 


Uy the leveniion of gunpowder the people of 
EoMpe were 8'v«r an ovetwhdimtig Tmlittry 

P"nhB«. knowledge was inter. 
Ibe tcainieg w use it. 
books are the «ooli of ibe brain worker all the world 
filial etisel, the needle and 

the hammer, books not only create but sugsesU A 
laJIL*!'* current set running 

throughout ihe world, and mo man can j sav into 

as '"!ntag. 

good!’* *'**'* ” '"*y be ased forill aa easily as for 

A,l,-isb«n s:udm tt, Commomr.oKll 
Lionel Curtis, “there 

Rfforii to 

^oniTa^vi’* contact W Ith the subiect 
^plcs otherwise than with shame." “fhe 
^twuy- eays Mr. Zimmero, “ip which 

themselves 

thcw strong because’ 
wVrong '"• because they 

conceolrat on, persevenmtt, unselfishness, vluhout 
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which the great body of knowledge of which we are 
the jnhcrilors could never have been built up But we 
late born heirs of the ages have it in our power to 
take the knowledge cl our fiihera and cast away 
any goodness that went to its making We have 
come into our fortune it is ourv to use it as we 
think best " 

The following deserves to be written in 
letters of gold on the door of every Council 
Chamber, provincial and imperial, in 
India: 

“The ultimate goal of human government . 'S 
liberty, to set free the life of the spirit ’Libert) 
said Lord Acton, who could survey the 3„es with a 
wealth of knowledge to which no other man, perhaps, 
ev*r attained, 'Liberty it not a means to a higher 
political end -*]t is itself the bighes* political end 
It IS not for tlie sake of a good public administration 
that it IS required, but for security in the persuii of 
the highest objects of civil society and ot private 
life* Government is needed in order to enable 
human life to become, not efhcieiit or well informed 
or well-ordered, hut simply good, and Lord Acton 
bel ered, as the Greeks and geoerations of Loglish 
men believed before him, that it is only m the so I 
of liberty that the human spirit can grow to its full 
stature, and that a polifical s)stem btsed upon an) 
other principle than that of responsible self govern 
rgent acts as a bar at the outset to the pursuit of 
what he called 'the highest objects of eivij society or 
of private life* For though a slave or a man living 
under a servile political s>stem, may develop manv 
fine qualities of character yet such virtueswll m 
Miiton's words, be but ‘fjgilive and floisiered 
'unexereised and unbreathed ' For liberty, and the 
responsibilities that it involves are the school of 
character and the aopointed means by which men can 
best serve their neighbours A man deprived of 
such opportunities, cut off from the quickening 
infiaence of responsibil t), has as Homer said long 
ago, ‘lost half his manhood’ He ma) be a loyal 
subject, a brave soldier, a diligent and obedieot 
workman but he wiU not be a full grown man 
Government will have starved and stunted him in that 
which ts the supreme object of government to develop 
and set free.” 

Here is an extract for oar bureaucrats 
to ponder over. 

“Rome gave the world, what it greatly needed 
centuries of pevee and order and material prosperity * 
It bailt up an enduring fabric of law ou pricciples 
of Reason and Humanity it did much to give men, 
what IS next to the political sense, the social sense 
It made men members of one another from ScoUand 
to Syria and from Portugal to Baghdad Butitdd 
not give them ‘the good life’ in its fulness for it did 
not, perhaps it could not, give them liberty Faced 
w th the choice between efficiency and the d flosion 
of responsibility, the rulers of the Roman empire nu 
hesitatingly chose efficiency But the aiiophy of res 
ponsibility proved the canker at the heart of the 
Empire. Deprived of the stimulus that freedom and 
the habit of responsioilityfafone can give, Viie Roman 
world sanklgraduaTly.into theimorassof Routine Life, 


lost Its savour and grew stale, as in an old style 
Government oflice ’The intolerable sadness insepar- 
able from such a life,’ says Renan, ‘seemed worse 
than de.ath* And when tbe barbarians came and 
overtnroed the whole fabric of bureaucracy, though it 
seemed to educatea men at the time theendofcihi 
lisation. It vras in reality the beginning of a new life ’ ' 

Lord Haph Cecil, in his little booh on 
Conterr/itism wntten before the*tvar, said 
that ’’the Eaglisb are tbe wisest people m 
the tvorld Never yet has their political 
judgment been more than trivially or tem- 
porarily led astray” After three years of 
war, Mr Zmimern echoes the same senti- 
ment and says 

The greatest inventors and most skilful practi- 
tioners of (he pal lical art in the modern world have 
been the English, for it is the English who, of all na- 
I ons have held closest to (he ideal of freedom m its 
many and virions manifestations Thej have little 
constructive imtgiaation of the more grandiose sort, 
but they ha>e an instinct for 'the nest step’ which has 
oReu set them on paths which have led them far further 
thaw they dreamed .. Representation, Inal by jury, an 
■odependeni judician equality before the hw, habeas 
corpus, • limited monarch), the practiceof mim^eri 
ai respoosbity, religious toleration, the freedom 
of printing and association colonial autonomy 
—all these are d stincily English inventions, bnt time 
has vhona that most of these are definite additions 
in the universal sri of government ’’ 

It IS of immediate practical interest *#0 
Us to listen to what Mr Zimmcrn has to 
say on respon«ible self government 

“Representation paved the way for the modern 
development of responsible self government But it is 
imporlanl to recognise that the two are not the same 
thing A community may be decked out with a'com 
pleie apparatus of representative instilutioD and ye- 
remain little belter than an autocracy Modern Ger 
many is a casein point The Reichstag can discuss 
the actions of the Chancellor it can advise him, or 
protest to him, or even pass votes of censure 
agaiust him but it cannot make its wilt effective. 
We can observe the working of similar representative 
institutions m d (ferent parts of the British common 
wealth [cites India] .. Representative institutions 
thus no more ensure real self goverument than the 
setting up of a works comrfnttee of employees in a 
factory would ensure that the workmen ran tbe 
factory Wherein does the transition from representa 
tion to full responsibility consist? It came about «in 
England when Parliament, instead of merely being 
consulted by the sovereign, felt itself strong enough to 
give orders to the sovereign The sovereign naturally 
resisted, as the Kaiser and the Tsar will resist in their 
turu but in tins country the battle was fought and 
won m the seventeenth century Since that time, 
with a few vacillations. Parliament has been the 
sovereign power " 

Mr. Zimmern does not ignore that “a * 
modem cabinet in fact is open to 
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charge of being natocracy iti a new guise we will conclude by saying w‘th him that 
There are however p6\\erfal influences the price ot hl>CTt> vs eternal vwlancx 

at work m the opposite direction ami aniKKit 


MOIST ABU—THE 01 YMPUS OP INOI 4 

E\ Dk E Watts mb n« (London) 

T he country f the Rajpoots is a will done for Scotland Tod a \dnals of 
mountainous region and the beetling Rajasthan is a classic and sets forth the 
cliffs overl angingthe r pphngslreains amating story of these great ruler* their 
are crow nel vith the fortr ss 1 omes of chivalry their bravery and endurance with 
the proud Raiput chefs whose ancestors completeness and si ill Ev err petty Rajput 



have exercised soTcreigtitv for ages Itisa cl lef and evert r v r 

land full of interest and the records of clan bel eves \bsolutely ^ of 

time monntam kinss ttll ol man, „ <m™nt illuslriou, ond rotBl descent ind 
romance and tragedy Kajputana ts 1 e bears h n self as such It i* 
fortunate in having a historian who has and not the numf>er .o h« nciis Snch 

done for that country^vhat Scott has ennobles the Pnjpoot ffe docs not 
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elaborate Mar(il« Csrv ag D Iwara Temple Moaot Abu 


his title from tiie land but 
he Rives Uis tiar-e to the 
land The State takes the 
name of the capita! which 
IS the residence and strong 
hold of the chief and the 
capital takes the name of 
the chief who founded it 
The poorest Kijpootretains 
all thepndeof Iiisni cestry 
and scorns to set li s hand 
to the plough But place 
him on horseback with a 
lance m his hai rl and he 
will prove him«clf cccoi cl 
to none m the field oi 
battle lie is most nt home 
10 the desert ard tl e 
mountain and his life m 
these vast lands his en 
ahled him to maintain to 
this day those social and 
religious institutions \\ Inch 
nuke Bajputana one of 
the most interesting ind 
^romantic spots m India 
To the west of the range 
known as the stavalUa 
there IS nn isolated peak 
known ns Mount \bu a 
wild rocky region md 
here are to he iourd tl c 
headquarters of the Raj 
p u t a n a ndininistration 
Here the Brit sh Ke«ident 
and numerous agents Ironi 
the i 'inotis mtire states 
have their residence and 
carry on the work of 
government dunng the 
year But apart from the 
tact that it IS closely iden 
tificd v\ ith such great 
chiefs as Jodhpur Mewar Jaipur 
Mount \bu IS of interest for two other 
reasons it is used as a sanitariuo) ior 
turopemn troops and as u hot weather 
station for civilians of the North it also 
possesses what are probably the finest 
specimens of Hindu marble, uarringtobc 
found m the country It is now possible, 
for the intending visitor to get to a plat* 
vvitlnn seventeen miles be tram and the 
rest of the lourner can be completed ntbcr 
in the mail tongas w ith sev eral cUangvs of 
horses on tlic wav or by motorcar m the 
season It is an mtercsting journcT the 
first five or six miles through delightful 


scenery with fine views ot the wide valleys 
and the latter part Uirough wide rocky 
country along a winding bill road with 
precipitous sides Not a tittle unnerving 
IS thejoureev in tht- mad tonga for the 
horses are driven at a great pace, and 
round the corners one feels danger is lurk 
fng Bit It IS surprising how very few 
accidents tlitrt ire for the drivers are 
skilful und the horses i>erfectly acquainted 
with the road On reaclnni, the plateau 
which H fourteen mdcs long and four miles 
wide the iitctor ohtuns some glonous 
view, of 111 surrounding lulls and the 
great vallcvs tour thousand feet below 
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Mari1« C< 1 sh ol () e Tr (U Muoot Abu 
rromtlicluat oftlie plains to the cold of and dragged 
the hills th«e is a great change and need 
lesstosaj a welcome ouc in the season 
there is do dilhcult; about nccomniodation 
lor there art two well conducted hotels 
available for M«itois in addition to the 
Travellers Rest House but m the cold 
weatherit is well to irritc bc/orrJiand to 
the proprietors The town is small Imt 
the visitor will find abundant opportum 
ties of making excursions to the temples 
hoc! the places of joUrcst m the ueiglibonr 
hood The houses ol the Bnghsh rt'ideots 
and the Rajpoot Kajal s art built on the 
margin of the Geio L ike a pr*tty sheet of 

water amid delightful surroundings and about i032 A D .. ^ ...... 

studded with httk I'slands 1 rom certain The ptincipal olncct m the Jain temple is 
points it IS possible to obtain views of always the cell hghttd only trom the door 
wild rocky scenerj scarcely to be cnunlled m whch there is n tross legged stated 
inlndit vv hile tl c simscts art MiKrb hgureoftlic saint to whom thctcmplels 


But far surpassiDfi 
anything m the via 
nity from the point 
ofview nfthe visitor 
interested m Indian 
w orktnaiiship and 
irchitecture arc the 
famous Dilvvara Tern 
pies marble shiines 
which preserve the 
highest ideals of pure 
Hindu architecture At 
a point where a lovely 
valley begins to close 
on an enormous pH 
teaii of granite stand® 
warm and glowing a 
mass of white marble 
It is the lour sacred 
shnnos built nearly a 
thousand years ago 
by a merchant prince 
who sought in this 
way to express his 
gratitude to God for 
hts earthly success 
The exterior is not 
particularly impress. 
lie but the interior is 
overwhelming for here 
IS to be seen marble 
carving unequalled 
m any part ol the 
world The trarble 
was notquarned from 
the roountain side 
but wns transported 
several huudred miles 
up the steep mountain 
by tt patient race to whom a century 
IS but a day One cannot but mar 
vel how these huge blocks ol marble 
were ever brought to their destination; 
but there they are and they have been 
worked upon by some exquisite w otknien 
tliclikcor which arc not to be found iii 
India to day The more modern of these 
buildings is said to haw taken fourteen 
years to build and to have cost nearly a 
milhotiand a quarter pounds in addition 
to SIX thousand pounds spent on levelling 
the hill ou which it st mds The older 
built by^Yimala Sah a merchant prince 
" nipler and bolder 
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dedicated The cell ter , 
inmates upwards m a 
sikra orpjramidal spire 
like roof most wonder 
fully carved with a vane 
ty of designs This figure 
IS carved in jet black 
marble in dtep contrast 
with the surrounding 
images which are in 
white marble The figure 
IS rather over life size 
and huge gems glitter in 
its dark mass th? ex 
pression of the face re 
minds one of the great 
IJuddln Round the 
courtyard of the temple, 
irelongcolonnadtsou id 
ed into niches each 
taming a divinity carved 
m white marble T1 ere 
IS a similarity m the 
general plan of the two 
mam buildings but there 
, It a marvellous vanetj 
of detail in fact it is said 
that not tw o stones can 
be found with the same 
decoration There are 
long beams stretch ng 
from pillar to pillar sup 
porting the roof aud 
these are relieved b\ cun 
ous angular struts of 
white marble springing 
from the middle ot the 
pillar up to the middle ol 
the beam Words fail to 
give anj adequate des 
cnption of the striking 
djiahty of VYOrkmanshiQ 
c\ ident in everj part of 
these temples ancT even 
photographs lail to convev the clmrm of 
the structure borne ol the pillars Hnd shalis 
are exquisite in design and workmanship 
The white cupolas rise like wreaths of 
«ea foam m the dawn The temple reflects 
the religious ideas ot the Jam worshipper 
' w Inch IS to attain victorv ov er all w orldly 
desires and so become divine He there 
fore builds his temple to shut out the 
garish day and to give cool dark spaces 
shadowing forth the rest to which he 
looks forward He filled the windows 
with marble tracerj ♦ the 

broken light falls and "^fadc 


awav into the tell on to the image of th 
twenty second deified saint seated cross 
legged and with folded hands Eati 
tnia^e lias the same expression of quiet am 
weariness The Jam that lie ma> obtain 
salvation must pass through eight births 
and it IS in the spirit ot j atience as show n 
in the expression on the face of the im''>^t« 
that the Jam sets out on hisjoum 
It IS not surprising to find th 
region about Mount \bu arf 
ciatcel with the old legenda 
visitor may ramble alt 
paths to Achil„har 
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seven! other temples wliicli hold a high 
place m tl e affections ol the people who 
tell maiij interesting legends rd iting to 
them Tie character of the ciiintry cx 
plifins the character of the people ind 
it IS easy to uiiderstaiid something of the 
martial spirit of the Rijpacts when one 


has Msited this tjpica! bit of tlicir country 
Mount \l)u IS full of attractions and every 
year 1 irge numbers of weary officials and 
their families find their w ay to this delight 
ful hill station where they may escape for 
a while from the almost unbearable heat 
of the pi lias _ ' 


THL 1 LClOK 
01 D Honal ishav tie Keel r 
^ Calcutta I n versitj has nl s 
Lonvocatioi address (ronoi i 



b LO\M)CAI10\ SPiiLCH 
\ tic opinion on the metho 1 of teaching iii two 
re cut subfccts which are of vital importance to 
- d his Tniversitv students He seems to be of 
opinion that tlie teaching 


of ^the masters of English 
literature is not of any 
practical use to the gradu 
ate who is going to be 
clerk. Ill a mercantile 
ofh e and so Cnghsli 
should be taught in a 
1 »« ness like way to our 
college students whose 
mother tongue is not Enj» 
bsh There IS much to be* 
s*! 1 from h s I ordship s 
point of viev regarding 
the stu 3v ofarchdie Eng 
I sh in Indian colleges but 
t would be a sad day for 
Indian students to sink 
tl eir ideal so low as to 
think of only a practical 
Lnghsh ediicatioi in the 
*en» of confining theic 
to such bool s as 
will help them to succeed 
m the professions The 
classics must always be 
read not for securing any 
immediate gam but for 
Ite sake of tbe noble .deaa 
they breathe and theele 
they up 

uoU and preach They 
perform an essentially 
spir.lual task npl fting 
mir tamds set in n iarrow 
KToone of routine in tlie' 
midst of denressmit cn 
iitomiimts and givSig us 
beatific visions^* of 
world as it is coming to 
orld which they 


b« k* «uriu WHICH they 
help u4 to envisage and 
make real each in our own 
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humble sphere to the extent of oar 
capacity Indeed every great literature — 
and English literature is certainly great 
—IS nch in potentialities for the good of 
mankind The masterminds who have 
chosen that language as the vehicle of 
their thoughts did not write with 
some temporary end in view or to 
achieve some narrow gam they u rote for 
all time and posterity is theit heir The 
universal element in their writin_,s over 
conies all barriers of race and dime and 
enables us to participate in and proht by 
tbcir ideas It would be a thousand pities 
if any huckcrstenng spirit of practicality 
were to shut out the youth of India from 
these elevating sources of inspiration and 
limit the range of their studies to books 
intended to teach them modern English 
style only Onr graduates may find 
nothing better to do than accept a clerk 
ship in a mercantile 6rm but our English 
education should surely belmouldcd on a 
bigher pattern m whicb^tbe needs of the 
office clerk \m11 not be oVerlool cd but will 
be supplemented and enriched by the re 
* qu rements of the cultured citiren which 
even an office clerl would be all the better 
bv aiming to become In short try to cure 
our delects of style by all means but so 
long ns English is considered as an es 
sential part of our University curriculum 
do not withdraw the nch draughts of 
generous English literary viine from 
our thir ty lips and try to feed us on the 
pure milk of the bureaucratic word of 
which our blue books and trade reports 
furnish such an inexhaustible supply and 
thus reduce us all m thought as well as in 
act to one common sink of clerkly medio 
crity without hope and without aspira 
tiOD tl e patient drudges of th admioistra 
ti\e or the exploiting mechanism so Useful 
and yet so effete 

\\eshallno\\ deal at some length with 
His Excellency s second suggestion which 
was that Indian philosophy instead of 
being TcseT\edfor tbepost graduate course 
should be taught in the undergraduate 
classes in ns much most Indian stbdents 
are fond of that subject as indeed beffts a 
people who have always preRered abstract 
speculation to the realities of the material 
world At prc'cnt European systems of 
philosophy are taught to the n v students 
and this very naturally appears to his Ex 
cellency to be wrong as Indian philosophy 
IS not usually taught to European 


students and from what he says it would 
seem that the Sadler Commission is engag 
ed in considering this question His Lord 
ship was no doubt actuated by the best of 
motives in wishing to substitute indige 
nous for ocadental philosophy m the earlier 
stages of the college course but we are 
afraid that the change may qiyte po«sibly 
be a change for the worse It is notour 
purpose to decry the teaching of philoso 
phy as an optional subject though Ero 
lessor J A bmith who fills the chair of 
philosophy at Oxford sums up the popular 
estimate of it as 'ollovvs 

Pb l<Mophy n mode a t mes at aa; rate has (so 
t s sa d) re na ned stat ona r P opuand ag ts oat 
Torn problems cs ra a and emptr solutions Be 
cause of tb $ fa Inre t has br comraoo coaseat been 
deposed f om ts once proud pos t on at the bead of 
ibe sc ences 

Nordowe intend to dwell on Comtes 
velebrated law of the three stages in which 
he propounded that the Theological or fic 
titious stage of social developments was 
lollowed by the metaphysical or abstract 
stage and was itself succeeded since the 
days of Bacou and Descartes by the 
scientific or positive stage and th!Lt it is 
indeed very noticeable now the most m 
soluble questions— such as the inner nature 
of objects or the origin and purpose of all 
phenomena— are precisely those which the 
human mind proposes to it«elf in preference 
to all others in its pnmitive state all 
really soluble problems being looked upon 
as hardly worthy of ■serious thought 
Granting that the intellectual discipline of 
philosophy IS a very salutary training for 
the development of the human mind can it 
be said that it has succeeded in its object 
among us— the students and nhimni of our 
colleges’ We are afraid not India is so 
oppressed bv the sense of perfection attain 
ed by her ancient sages tOat we approach 
their study not with an open mind but 
with a reverential awe which effectuallv 
stifles all freedom of thought in us Jaimini 
and Kapila and Samkara (who is not even 
an ancient) are not merely propounders of 
new schools of thought but are canonised 
semi div me saints to question" the truth of 
whose teachings would be little short of 
impiety Where religious predilection is 
thus allowed to confu e our vision of truth 
we are not students seeking for light but 
blind followers and slavish imitators Our 
whole business IS then confined to servile 
exegesis and futile attempts at recoociUa 
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tion \Sc forpet that each ol them m his 
day had something new to teach some 
new sjnthesis of the old wisdom to make 
in order to bring it np to dat* They 
knw la other words with James Rnsaell 
I owell that 

New occa> tins teach new dutee Tnt nakes 
anc ent /"ood onCQuth 

They roust upward sill nndonisard whawauW 
keep abreast nf Trutl 

But our modern orthodox ci mmenta 
tors have not etcn the modicum of « ngi 
nahty and th* saving grate of smcenty 
which gaae their predecessors their best 
title to distinction an 1 so the student of 
Indian philosophy has become barren in 
deed Indian philosophy like everything 
else of purely Indian origin which had » 
brilliant past has come to a d ad halt 
owing to tlie fadarc of its \ otaries to avail 
themselves of the wisdom whch has 
grown and developed in other parts of tin. 
civilised world since the lays of its gicat 
ness ♦ \ Bnbasp iti co il 1 declare that 
truth cannot be ascertained w nh the aid of 
the Shastras al ne it is a sin not to allow 
reason a dominant voice in thelaearcb after 
truth ^ \aTah tmhira did not feel 
ashamed to confess tl at truth should be 
leanit even from the MIeechas But we 
their successors have not the courage to 
look beyond bayana and Kullukabbattn 
who flourished in quite recent times If we 
shut our eyes to the efTloresvence of philo 
sopliic wisdom in the west from Plato to 
Bergson our failure to construct new in 
digenous systems based on the old will be 
all the more pronounced 1 here is no fear 
thatifwrc sit at the feet of the West to 
learn sorrething from its philosophy our 
Indian illumination of the future will lose 
its distinctive character 

No it will always be coloured by 
India s characteristic culture only it will 
become richer more comprehensive and 
hence more true We arc fond of call ng 
Western philosophy materialist c but we 
may read as mncli of idealism as we please 
in Berkeley and Hegel But generally 
speaking even while beating its wings 
against Empyrean heights Western pbilo 
Sophy is true to thekmdred spirits of heaven 
and home and does not lose its firm tread 
on the ground when its wings are clapped 
and it returns once more to mother Earth 
Will it be denied that Western pliilosopliT 
has always laid more emphasis fon the 
ethical aspect of human relations than the 


Eaatcra ’ We do not forget that insist 
ence on purity has always formed a promi 
nent feature of oiir philosophy, but has not 
that purity often been of a ceremonial and 
mechanical character ’ Wc know that the 
quest of the Brahman is lotroduc 

fd m the aphorism with n word denoting 
after this 1^] and this is made by the 
commentator to cover a prolonged course 
of spiritual training winch is laid down ns 
the siiicqua non of approaching the study 
of the \ cdnnta phtlosopliy But such ques 
tions of spiritual growth are lost in the 
immensity of its pantheistic abstractions 
the result of which is the total confusion of 
the practical distinction between what is 
ethically good and ethically bad as is 
everywhere the case m the I’uranas The 
type of the Luropean pantheist is Spinoza 
the God inioKicated Jew Kant s strident 
voice declared tw o things as w hat impress 
cd him most m the Universe— the starry 
heavcQS above and the still small voice of 
conscience within The categorical im 
peratvve is not so imperious in its demands 
on the tolennt and polytheistic East 
Philosophs soaring vn the rarched atinos 
pbere of first principles should teach us 
not to accept the highest things of the 
mind on trust but m India it has taught 
us to pm OUT favth to the fatalistic doctrine 
of Korina and has taken away all jnceo 
tire to action liy promising rich rewards 
ID after life tbonls to the doctrine ol 
metempsychosis and by preaching the 
doctrine of illusion it has accentuated our 
natural aversion to the realities of exist 
ence Rammohan Roy w ho folind a pere 
nnial source ol inspiration m the \e 
danta knew the dangers of its practical 
application by the tradition ridden un 
reasoning multitude of India and he op 
pos^ the encouragement of Vedantic 
teaching by the Government on this ac 


e the tbemc) 


■V vBu mnen mproveroeat ar 
•pecalatON ai the ftjllow nz whch ar 
auzzested b» tie tedaota— a what tuBuuc. » me 

m he youth* be fitted 

arm 1 “ brother 

no real **‘*y COnseqnentlj dtterre 

no RBI affect on and therefore the »oooer we eseane 
from them and leave the world the better 

oo7 ♦? or Sunyabada of Buddhism 

Who, emancipation of theSamkhya are 
both grounded on a thoroughgoing con 
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viction that the world is vanity of vanltiep, 
and that the whole world travails ,an(l 
groans together in pain. Instead of turn- 
ing us into out-and-out pessimists, as such 
teachings have done m India, and filling us 
with a longing for release from the tedium 
Tit/e— the Greek and Mahoiiedan histo. 
riabs'agitw on the prevalence ol suicklc 
among Uiodu gymnosophists and devotees' 
—they should, properly understood, luive 
infused !irs with a generous enthusiasm of 
Humanity, as in the \Yest. Western philo- 
sophy, is, if I may say so, .more i yirile and 
its teachers are more disposed to stand on 
their own legs, instead of allowing them- 
selves to ,be obsessed .hy , authority. A 
solitary Hartmann or Schopenhauer may 
advocate a pessimistic inactivity, hut such 
Reaching’ docs not take root there; 
Nietzsche’s philosophy which identified 
Christian morality with slave-morality, 
and has its Indian equivalent in the Tan- 
trie cult of Yirachara, had a temporary 
vogue owing to political reasons and is 
hkely to.be as much nndervalned alter the 
wares it was •overvalued belore it; but 
ihe humanitarian idealism of Comte, based 
on a prpfoanu appreciation of Catholic 
morality, has aln*ays held the ground in 
modern Europe, and will iincrease in in- 
fiueoce'when the post-war problems come 
np for aoldtion. Progress is the watchword 
ot this philosophy, and it regards this 
ns, the best of all possible worlds. It 
is no wonder therefore that ,tho West 
advances, -'while we, so lar as we remain 
unafiected by the western spirit, remain 
fetationary," Is it .not desirable that the 
student - of 1 Oriental philosophy s,hourd 
correct 'big natural tendency towards 
speculative, and let us say barren abstrac- 
tion; by getting .acquainted with the more 
virile, rationalistic and liumanitactaQ 
pbilosoyjhy of the West ? ‘ 1 .» 

‘ This-seems all the more desirable when 
we consider that there is something in our 
blood which makes us totally averse to 
change, both in our social and in oar 
mental outlook. The restraints of con- 
servatism, withirfidue limits, no doubt 
constitute aj healthy check on soda! 
license, but human beings are in the mass 
BO constituted everywhere that what they- 
,are used to, are, for . that reason and po 
other, pleasant to them,, and any change 
from this customaty, order oT things they 
regard 'with dread and abhorrence. But 
51-7 


as the author of '‘Coii<;err‘'ttisin'l in thci 
Uome University Library says ; ~ < • 

“IVof^reM nhether m science'or la tlie arts of 
CoveroBient or 10 social life ter] iires a certain readi- 
ae<3 tOfiO bejond experience nod to try novtlties 

, And what is it whicli makes us distrust* 
ful of novelties ?' ‘ >' _ 'i.*' ‘1 

“They frighten nod Irritate, they faligui aod 
perplex those rrho for the ^rst time sSek to ntrder- 
•tand them , Ilomaa nntare shrinks from them 

awd It weaned by them As men tiy to perctwe 

and jadge-a new plan,, the eETort tires and over- 
master* ‘tbeir powers. "The faculties of Judgment 
and discernmeot ache withm them ^Wby depart 
from the knoMrn which u safe to the unknown which 
may be dangerous ? Kane would be so mad as to 
ran the mk witbont much search and aerntiny.' And 
this means perpletity, cBbrt, jconranon of~.mind, 
ivearioes^ '.Why not let it alnnei Why be sreary 
instead of at rest 7 ’ . ^ , 

These arguments in favour of qaiescence 
appeal to oar Oriental mind, with' a force 
which even the most hidebound' con- 
servative 'in the West can scarcely appre- 
ciate. In only one direction— all-iroportant 
though it bc-^have we, hitherto, socce^ed 
in preparing oflraclvcs for a change— we 
mean the region of politics. Here, 
fortunately, our outlook has 'been. entirely 
transformed and we ore no longer satisfied 
with things ns they are. But as J, S, 
Milt, io his essay on Liberty, which is the 
gospel of all political reformers, said lohg 
ago : 

“Pralretioo against tbe trr&nny of th« Magistrate 
IS not enough: there .needs* protection nlsoosamit 
the tyranny of the prerailinj* opiaioa and feeling 

and he ..says truly ‘enough, that ^social 
tyranny is more formidable than many 
kinds of political oppivssiou, since,~though 
not usually upheld by, such extreme 
penalties, it leaves feaer means of escape, 
penetrating much more deeply into tlie 
details of life, and enslaving the soul 
itself. How far our educated •countrj’meu 
are obsessed by the superstitions of the 
society around tlieip, and by the teachings 
of anything which passes by the name of 
Sbostra, even he who runs may read. Of all 
the sources of human knowledge defined by 
their philosophers, c^., direct peiveptiou 
through the senses, inference, trustworthy 
testimony, and analogy, they have the least 
faith in the first. Within the last month 
or two, the 'writer has come across some 
conspicuous instances which may be cited 
as specimens of an attitude of mind, aad>a 
habit of -thinking, which have so.enslaved 
our' intellect tliatjt makes original think- 
ing aod creative eftoct all but impossible 
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fimonftst ui An M A in Science within 
the writer s 1 nowlcdge is fond of airing hw 
convictiOQ that the miraculous and puerile 
traditions winch ha^e gathered round n 
local deity within the last century are nil 
absolutely true down to the minutest de 
tail j fortunately he does not carry his con 
victiou into the profession he practices in 
which he Ifas to weigh evidence on strictly 
logical principles or it would have gon" 
hard ,with him Another M A m science 
a much more cultured person all round 
was sincerely nlarmed at the involuntary 
spasms of his left eye ns indicating a com 
ing misfortune A third group of educated 
persons acute lawyers appeared to be 
thoroughly convinced in the teeth of 
quotations from the scriptures themselves 
that the longevity of men in the \edic age 
extended to a miUenium since it is so 
stated m the Purnnas they knew just 
enough of the higher criticism to be able to 
say in justification of tlieir position that 
the. contrary texts must be subsequent 
interpolations Another M A to philo 
sopby used to regale the writer with 
the scriptural evidence in favour of the 
Ksbatciya origin of Kayastbas but felt 
really annoyed when the same arguments 
were employed to justify the elevationof 
the Sudras A fifth this time a graduate 
with mathematics as bis specialty drew 
such a sharp Ime of demarcatiou between 
what IS written in Sanskrit books oftoler 
able antiquity and all tnoderu productions 
that he was constitutionally incapable of 
understanding the rational method of b s 
torical criticism And both the philosopher 
and the mathematician had a bnlliaut 
university career, and non occupy res 
pectable positions in life 

The instances here cited are by no 
means exceptional on the contrarv they 
are quite common and the most con 
vinctng proof that this is so lies la the fact 
that among the educated class's of tlie 
place such a mental temperament not only 
passes without adverse comment ot any 
sort but evokes a lively sympathy It Is 
commonly regarded as a sign of sanity of 
ouflook and is leld up to admiration as 
an example of bow one can keep his head 
cool even under the demoralising and 
denationalising inflnence of foreign eduea 
tion This perversion of lutellectual values 
IS we must admit i\ith regret more 
marked amcc the Swadeshi cult became 
popular and infused us with a blind 


admiration for our past It seems to !« 
on nrticle of faith with the majority of oar 
educat'd young’' men that India in the 
past reached the ncm' of civilisation in 
every sphere of life and any improvement 
upon the success attained by her in the 
days of her greatness is regarded as simply 
onthinkable The moral which follows 
from sncli a misren ling of our past history 
and culture is that all that we have to do 
is to cnltivnte just those ilens and follow 
precis'ly those methods which were In 
vogae among our ancient sages without 
oddition or alteration of any kind 
Macaulay in his History of Pngland 
could speak thus of the early hist iry of 
Ills country 

Sothiag la tbe earlf ez ittnee of Rnta o ladKsted 
■he grtilnci* wb «He iltit oed to alia a 
lUr ohabtinti wl cn <iri( they liwame known to 
tbe Tynna mar acre were 1 111 tup*r or to the 
nat tea o( tbe Siodw eh tlaodi 

Times without nomb-r we ha\e been 
told by Baghshmea themselves that India 
bad a hoary civilisation when the people 
of England were painted arbonal savages 
and tins has form'd tb“ peroration of 
many of our patnotie speeches It never 
struck us however that Macaulay and 
his countrymen could thus speak of their 
country without loss of self respect because 
they were confident that tbeir present 

S re<mmenec in civilisation was beyond 
ispute Is it b'caus' we are so poor 
now ID all the elements of nnljonal great 
ness that we hold such exaggerated notioas 
of our past ochievemenls ^ But it seems 
to us that It IS quite easy to evoke national 
ynmty and if such vanity makes ns not 
merely indulgent cntics but admiring 
imitators of the outworn creeds and 
customs sunerstitioas and prejudices 
which have bamp red our progress not a 
little nnd retarded our trans tion from 
to modern ways of life and 
thought then it must b* admitted that 
the grand old name of Swadeshi has 
indeed been soiled by ignoble use 

S nw many of our students of science 
nod phifosophy and those accustomed by 
their forensic training to sift evidence 
in accordanre with the canons of logic 
their reason 
elementary matters of 
practical concern we may we think 
« something 

of thKi th^ very atmosphere 

of this ancient land which makes tis 
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slases to ■Custom nml tradition,’ and 
a\erse to change in any shape or form. 
That being so, does it seem desirable, tbstt 
Indian philosophy, whatever Its efDcacj' 
in the abstract regions of thought, should 
form the daily pabulum of immature 
youths, 'bred and born in an atmosphere 
of blind intellectual submission, and al- 
ready too prone to take things on autho- 
rity instead of exercising their own judg- 
ment on any matter' which vitally affects 
their life ? To us it appears that in the 
present stage ‘of India’s development, a 
more active concern in fhe methods of 
pragmatical^ and practical de\elopracot 
and success, is much more urgently called 
for than a speculative iatercst in ab- 
struse metaphysical doctrines which, if 
not the cause, has at least been the con- 
comitant of our downfall from the glorious 
jposition uhich'we once occupied among 
the nations. To raise the cry of material- 
ism whenever such a position is asserted 
or maihUined is^to raise a false issue. The 
Gne Sower of spintual vision does not find 
the poor soil of India congenial to its 
growth We doubt if a book^like Ralph 
Waldo Trine’s tin Tune with the Infinite* 
could, io modern lodia, sell by the miUtoo 
as it has in America. The elementary needs 
of the animal in man must be satisfied be- 
fore he can learn to care for the things of 
the spirit. And in a country where half 
the people do not know, year id’audyear 
out, what it is t6 have a full meal, the 
most compelling problem undoubtedly lies 
lu the socio economic sphere, and the 
majority of 'our educated, countrymen 
would, find this, and not any system of 
philosophic 'individualism 'which is so sus- 
ceptible of degenerating into mere'^selfish- 
ntss, toW the most fruitful field for the 
satisfactiou of tbeii* spiritual and humani- 
tariatf Ideals. ' 

‘Dr. James Xindsay, in his Studies hi 
European ^Philosdphy, has’a chapter on 
the place and worth of Oriental philosophy 
in which he nuts in'a sober and sytnpdtbe- 
tic plea for thestudy pf Indian philosophy. 
He_ seems to be of opinion thaf’Drt B.* 
Caird did hot do full justice to it when Tit 
said that "the thought of''lcdia, though 
offen'subtle and profound, is unmethodical” 
and does "not "cofiduce to distinct and 
adequate thinkrag." At the same time’ 
'pr. Lindsay thinks that philosophy which 
is the fairest flowei* of, uni\erBal human' 
reasod is loo closely cbnneclcd 'with 


rcUgtoA in India to deserve the name 'in ‘ ils’ 
full sense 11c says ’ 

Ceaati/jl IS tbe way, ia wh.cb Nature appeals to 
the Iliodoj mind as Gods image, tlic abode withm 
wbose beauty and sweetness tbe Immanent ,SpTut 
dwells hutitls to Western tboa^ht, not sowise,’ 
nsinl^btbe wished, that Hindn pbilosopbers have 
not thon^bt more highly of oty-ctireextsteace and the 
world of appearances > Eenceiwesee fndia present 
too many phenomena of world &i;:tht and pessimistic 
world-conceptions The importance ot maintaining' 
Tight basic rcl'^io philosophical conceptions has been 
i ni pr ess itely tancht the world by these philosophers. 
The fatal one.«idedDess of Orahmamc monism has 
found Its nemesis to the daalism, asceticism, pessim- 
ism, and political dependence of the tlinda nations. I 

Before concluding. >vc think it proper to ' 
guard against possible misunderstanding 
by saying that in all that we have rvritten 
above it is not our intentioa to suggest 
that students in our colleges Shduld not 
study Indian philosophy. On the contrary, 
in our opinion they should certainly go 
through a course of such stud^ in their 
advanced classes, when Iheir mind^is full^ , 
prepared to grasp it in all its beanogd by 
a preliminary study of western scicube and ’ 
logic nod philosophy, so tbn£^ they may, 
carry with them some corrective for the 
enervating eSect which oriental philosophy 
usually has upon Indian mmds, naturally 
somewhat prone to inaction. It is the 
dutv of every Indian to know something 
of his great heritage of culture, and with- 
out the study of Indian phirosopby that 
culture cannot be acquired. Besides, in the 
region of abstract thought, no other pbilo- 
sopbicxl system is so Habitually free from 
conventional limitations on discussion as 
to the origin of the Universe and its 
Creator. Pantheism, Monism, Dualism, 
and -Atheisml— all rival theories • have fair ^ 
field and no favour."*RightIy ’understood,! 
a study oi the Vedanta and thdTJpamshads^ 
stiffens m6ral charabter'and'purlfies ancf' 
elevates haman condugt,’ hS foreign philo- 
sophers like Schopenhauer, Paul DCussen, 
Max Muller, ‘and* Indian reformers from' 
the days Of Raja Rammohnn Roy down- 
wards have all admitted. But such Correct 
appreciation can Only, be expected oP 
mature students, w bo have already' been 
through the chastening, discipline ofwest-'^ 
ern science: and philosophy,' and ’d Com- 
parative study of history. ' A belief in the 
unity of the individual selr'vt’ith the Uni- 
vCrsalSelf will make them eager to^oSer 
themselves up,to the service Of Humanity— 
theGod in Ma'h— and “a c6nvictioa’of ^ 
miseries of existence will inspire them 
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a burniug entbusmsm for anTelionting the 
condition of lUan here on earlh, instead of 
making them eager to retire on the lulls to 
meditate on their release, or tnrning them 
into sell satis6ed Pecksniffs w ho talk 
proudlj of India's indifference to imtcnal 
prosperity bat do nothing to further h^r 
spiritual welfare beyond following the 
existing ^graded social code to the ex 
tent that suits them 

One by one, all the world over, the 
shackles which bound mankind in chains 
£(re dropping not only in the realm of 
practical politics, hut equally in the more 
potent realm of thought Russia has 
not only thrown off the iticubds of 
Tsardora, hut almost simultaneously 
she has dethroned the orthodox Greek 
Church, the least enlightened form of Chris" 
tianitj, from the high pedestal it occupied, 
permeating and pervading the life of the 
simple moujik with superstitions so gross 
and abject tint there was scarcelj any 
hop? lor the light of reason and there 
fore of progress to penetrate into the dark 
recesses ol his poverty stricken home Shall 
it be said of tbe eddeatedyoung men ofUeo 


gal, the motto of whose almn mater is the 
advancement of learning, that with etery 
means of learning the best that is known 
and thought in the world at their di«posal, 
they intentionally shut out the light, i^nd 
preferred, to grope along the lines of least 
resistance, w ithout allowing theirreasoned 
convictions the opportunity of issuing into 
fruitful practice, lest the effort pro^e too 
painful to their minds and bring them 
into conflict with established usage ? 
And ba\e we considered the penalty we 
ha\c to pay, m the domain of origin'll 
thinkiug and progressiie endeavour, if wc 
coniine our thought to the groove fixcrl 
for it by custom and social convention ? 
If we have not the courage to look for 
truth beyond the four corners of our 
hoary philosophy, wc can never hope to 
rise from our present intellectual torpor, 
andthcdreani ofa renascent India shaking 
her mighty locks and looking forward to« 
a future as brilliant ns her past will, then 
remain a mere patriotic lancy lor all time 
to come 

A IJisDt Wastj uok Airrs 


• >j ! 

AT HOMC AND OUTSIDi; 

D\ KimMlRANATII TVUORE 


‘ NikiiiuS Story 

I Was never self-conscious But no's a 
days 1 often try to ,taky an outMdc 
view,— to see myself as Biinal secs me 
What a dismally solemn picture it makes, 
my habit of takiug things too scnously ' 
Better, «urclv , to laugh away tlic world 
than tlood it with tears #That is, in fact, 
how the world gets on \Ne jvlish our 
food and rest 'bnly because we can dismiss 
the sorrows sc^t^d everywhere both 
at home ond outsid^nsso many shadow* 
Should webave taken them ns true, even 
for a. moment, where would have b«n 
our appetite, our sleep ? , 

, Oh, but 1 cannot dismiss myself us one 
of tlicw ali.adows and so lies the toad of 
tuy sorrow eternally heavy on the heart 
of tn? world llcucc this gravity, these 
tears 1 


*1"*^ >niscrable creature, why not stand ' 
"loof the highway of the universe 
nod feel yourself to be part of the nil? In 

the midst of tltc immense, age long, con- 
courw of humanity, what is Bimal to 

own brcntli, bo carcfnlh nuatded iiicht 
to^ljnratntthepn* 
ot any outside pin , ‘ 

f^rsootli, my Urr' 

tli-it Sr" “ wHliii) 

m m? S’- , 1""“ ■■'"'1 ■wmtcBt 

y k never lor a moment ktttng it 
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down from witlun ray bosom to the dust ? 
What incense of w orsbip, wbat music of 
passion wbat flowers of my spring and 
ofmy autumn bare I not ofiered up at 
its shnne 2 What if, like a toy paper boat, 
she bs swept along into tbe muddy waters 
of the gutter , would I not also 

There, it goes again, mv incorrigible 
solemnity' \Vhy muddy’ What gutter? 
Names called m a fit of lealousj do not 
cjiange the facts of the world If Bimal 
is not mine, sb| IS not , and no fuming, or 
fretting, or arguing willser\e to p'-pve that 
she IS What If my heart is breaking— 
letit break’ That willnpt make the world 
bankrupt, nor, even me , for man is so 
...much greater tlian the things he loses in 
this life The \ery ocean of Jears has its 
other sbore, else none would ha\e even 

ut then ttcre is Society to be consider 
ed , which let Society consider ' If 1 
weep it is for myself, not for Society II 
fiimal should say she, is not mine, what 
cate I where my Society wife may be —for 
then 1 am effectually out of it 
, Aly master passed through my room 
just now and, with bis nund on rar 
shoulder, said ‘ Get awar to bed, Nikhil, 
the night is far adi anced " 

The fact ts, it has become so difiicuU for 
me to go to bed till late, till I^traalls fast 
asleep In the day time we meet, and creji 
converse^— but what am 1 to say when we 
are alone together, in the silence of the 
night’’— ^o ashamed do [ feel in jnmd 
and body , 

“How IS it. Sir, you have not^jetre 
tired ^ I asked in ray turn 

My master smiled a little as be left me. 
saying, “My sleeping days jUre orer I 
ha\e now attained the waking age ” 

\ 'nab written thus fir, ana was about 
to nse to go off bedwards, when, through 
the window before|roe, I saw the beary 
pall of July cloud suddenly part a little, 
and a big star shine throhgh , It seemed 
to say to me dreamland ties areraade,and 
dreamland ties are broken, but J am here 
for, ever— the everlasting lamp of the 
bndal night, * , 

All at once my heart w as full with the 
thought that my Eternal Epve was stead 
fastly waitmg^for pie through the ages, 
behind the .Veilj of material things 
Tlirough many a life, la many a mifror 
have i seen her image —broken ourrors, 
crooked mirrors ‘dustv mirrors When 


ever 1 have souglit to make the mirror my 
very own, and shut it upwithmmy box, 

1 hare lost sight of the image But what 
of that? What have I to do with the 
mirror, or even the image ’ 

' W'hat childish caiolery of sclfde&p 
tionl’ mocks some devil from his dark 
comer But then the child in us needs 
must be pacified And the thousands, the 
millions of these children, with their 
miHions of cries, — can it he that all this 
multitude IS quieted with only a lie ’ Np, 
mj eternal love cannot, deceive me, for 
she IS true , 

She IS true, -and that is why I^have 
seen her, and shall see her, so often, 
even m ray mistakes, even through the 
thickest mist of tears I have seen and 
lost her m the crowd of life’s market place, 
and found her again , and t shall find her. 
once more w hen I hav e escaped through ‘ 
the loop hole of death 0 Cruel ' play, with 
me no longer If ITiare failed to, track 
you, by the marks of your footsteps on the 
way, by the scent of yonr tresses Imgbnng 
m the air, for that make me not weep for 
ever The unveiled star tells me not to 
fear,— that which IS eternal mush always 
be there ’ ^ j 

As the gong of the watch rong out, 
sounding the hour of two, my sesond 
sister m law j came into the room “0 
brother dear, whatever are you doing ?■’' 
she cried “For pity’s sake gotohedand 
stop worrying so I cannot bear to look 
on the thing your face has become ” Tears 
welled np m, her eyes and o'^e^Adwed as 
she entreated me thus r 

I could not utter a word but took the 
dust of her feet^ as I went^off to bed 

. EiiUtA’s Stor\ , ' 

(1) ■ 

j At first 1 suspected nothing feared i 
nothing, J simply felt dedicated to^my 
, cduntry What a stupendous joy there 
was in this ui^questioning surrender. 
'Verily had 1 realised how m thoroughness 
of self destruction , man ■‘can find suoreme 

For aught I know, ting frenzy of mine 
mighfhave come to a gradual, natural end 
But Sandip Babu would not have it so he 
would insist on revealing himselL, The 
tone^olhis voice became as intimate ag a* 
toucb» evfery look flung itselfoU its ktfees 
m beggary And through H all there 


i?* 
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burned a pnssioo which in its violence 
made as thou$;h it aonld tear me up by the 
roots droR me ntong by the hate 

I will not shirk the truth This eita 
cly^tual desire drew me by day nnd Iiy 
night How ternbly alluring seemed 
impending fate, how shimcfiil, how fearful 
withal ’ 

Then tWere was ra^ overpowering 
cunosity, to which there seemed no limit 
He of whom 1 kniw but little, who never 
could assuredly be mine, whose youth 
glowed so vigorously m a hundred points 
of flame— oh, the mystery ol his scctliiog 
passions, so immense so tumultuous ' The 
distant sea, of which 1 had only heard tell 
had m one hungry wave swept oxer all 
intervening obstacles nnd dashed itselfm 
foam at my feet, where I sat scrubbing my 
pots and pans beside my domesticpnnd 
I began with a feeling of w orship bnt 
-rw-- joQn -^^shed away 1 ceased 


, that X 


even to respect Sandip, bn the contrary I 
began to look down upon him Nevertbc 
less this flesh and blood lute of mine 
fashioned with my feeling and fancy, founiJ 
in him a master player What though I 
shrank froRfhia touch ind even came to 
loathe the lute itself, its mus c was comur 
ed np all the same 

1 ihuat admit that there was something 
in me which what shall I say ’ 
which makes me wish I could liav e died ' * 

Onedayrayaecond sister in latv remarked 
with a cutting laugh Oh, our hospitable 
tumor Ram ! Her guest absolutely wnl! not 
bodge In oir time there used to be guests, 
too, but they had not such lavish looking- 
after —we were so absurdly taken up with 
our husbands Our poor brother is paying 
the penalty ol being born too modern He 
^ should have come as a guest if he wanted 
to stay Now it looks os if his time is np ' 

O Junior Ogres's 1 po your glances never 
by any chance fall on bis agonised lace ? ’ 

But these sarcasms could not touch me 
lor 1 knew that these women had it not in 
them to understand the odtUre of the Cause 
of my aevdtioii I was then wrapped 
in a protecting tissue' bf the Exaltation of 
eacnfice, through which such shafts were 
powerless to reach and shame me 

Forsome time all talk of the country’s 
cause has been dropped Our conversa 
tion now a days is full of modern sex prob- 
lems and various other matters wTth a 
spnnklmg bl poetry, both old Vdishnava ^ 
and modern English accompanied by a 


running undertone of melody, low down 
in the bass, such ns 1 hav c never in my JiA. 
heard before which seems to me to sound 
the true manly note, the note of pow er 
Then came a day when nil cover was 
gone There was nofongcrercnthcpretciicc 
of a reason why Sandip Bahu should linger 
on, or why I should lm\ c fete a tetes with 
him every now and then I felt thoroughly 
vexed with myself, with my^ccond sister- 
m law , with the w ays of the w orld ; and 
I vowed t would never again go to the 
outer apartments, -not if I were to die 
for It ' 

For two whole days I did not stir out 
Then, for the first lime, did I discov cr how- 
far 1 had travelled My life felt utterly 
tasteless Whatevcrl touched I wanted 
to thmst nway I felt myself waiting, 
from the hairs of my head to the nailj ol 
my toes, Vvaitmg for something, someone , 
ray blood kept tingling wnth some expecta- 
tion * 

basyiog myself with extra work 
ihc bedroom floor was clean enough but I 
insisted OQ its b-ing scrubbed over again 
Things were arranged lo 
the cabiocts lo one kind of order, I pulled 
tbcni all out and rearranged them in a 
different way I found no time that alter 

tied It into -i loose knot, and went nnd 
aboutthe store 
mus? “ores seemed short and pilfering 
must have been going on of Kte. but 7 
could not muster up the courage to take 
taskffor mSht 
mrad^ Bomebofy’s 

"a"?. 'JM all these 

1 behaved that day as one 

to plj I felt’ like ceased 
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paper in his hand. I could j see that J»e 
looked extraordinarily disturbed. The 
courtyard; the raihngs, in front, seeing 
to rouse bis wrath. .He flung away his 
newspaper with a gesture which seemed 
to want to rend the space before him. 

I felt I could no longer keep m vow. 
r was about. to move on towards the 
sitting room, when I found my second 
sister-in-law behind me. “O lord, this beats 
everything!” shceiaculated, as she glided 
away. I could not proceed to the, outer 
apartments.' • ' » , 

The next tnprning when my maid came 
calling: '‘Oh, Rani mother, it is getting 
late for giving out the stores,” 1 .flan^ the 
keys. to her saying: ‘‘Tell.Harimati to. 
see to it,” and went on .with, some 
embroidery ( of English pattern on which 
1 was engaged, seated near the window. 

Then came a servant with a .letter. 
“From Sandip Babu,” said be. What un- 
bounded boldness ! What must the mes- 
"Benger have thought ? There was a tremor 
within my breast as I opened the envelope. 
There was BO address on the letter, only 
, the words: Anrurgeat wattfr— touching 
tbecause. Sandip, •< 

I Ob bother the embroidery I I was up 
oa my feet, giving a touch or two to my 
hair by the mirror. 1 kept the sari.i bad 
on, changing only my jacket ; for one of 
my jackets had associations. . . . 

• ,1 had to pass through one of, the veran- 
dahs, where my. second sistcr-in-haw sat, 
betebnutslicingf-of a morning. I refund 
to feel awkward . ‘ 'Whither away, J unior 
Rani?'/ she cried. - - 
{ "To the sitting room outside.” ■ 

' “So early ! A matinee, eh ?” 

And, as 1 passed on without further 
reply, she- hummed after, me a naughty 
1 , ,} 

When I entered the sitting room I found 
Sandipimmcrsedinan illustrated catalogue 
of British Academy pictures, with his back 
to the door. A knew he could hear, my 
footsteps as 1 went up the room, but.be 
pretended not to, and kept his ejes'bu the 
book. . u , j . • 

, , I' dreaded his Art talks, lor,I'CoaId 
not overcome my delicacy about^.thc 
pictures he talked of, and the things be "said, 
and had much ado in putting on an air of 
over-done insensibility to bide mv qualms. 
Bo, I was almost^Dn the point* of retradng 


D OUTSIDE 

my Steps, when with a deep sigh, Sandip 
raised his eyes, and affected to be startled 
at the sight of me. , “Ah, yon^have come I”” 
he said. , ^ 

'lahts words,. in his tone, in^hiseyes, 
there was a world of suppressed reproach, 
os if the .claims he hadmequired over me 
made my absence, even for these two or 
three days, a grievous wrong. J knew this 
attiti^c was an insult to me, but, alas, I 
had not the power to resent it. , 

f m.ade no reply, but though I was look^ 
iog another wa 5 '’, ( could not, jielp, feeling 
thatSandip’s plaintive gaze had plants 
itself right on my face, and would take no 
denial. I did so wish he, would say . some* 
thing, so that I could shelter myself, behind 
his words. I cannot tell how long this 
went ou, bubatlast 1 conld stand it no 
longer. ‘‘Whatis this matter,” I asked,*' 
“you are wanting to tell me of ?” ^ 

Sandip again affected to 'start as 'he 
said: “Must there always be some 
matter,? ,Isfrieodship by itself a crime? 
Ob, 'Queen Bee, that you should make so 
light of the greatest thing- oa earth T. .Is 
the heart’s worship to be shut out like a 
stray cur?” , „ , 

There was again that tremor 'within me. 

I could feel tbe-crisis coming, too importu. 
nateto be put off. Joy and fear struggled 
for the mastery. , Would my shoulders, I 
wondered, be broad, enough to stand its 
shodi, or ^would it not leave me over* 
thrown, with ray face in the dust ? * 

. f was trembling all over. Steadying my. 
self with an heroic effort I repeated ; “You 
surnmoned-me for something touching the 
cause, so I have left my housimold duties 
to attend to it." 

“That is just what I was trying to 
explain,” be said with a. dry laugh. “Do 
■jwu wvA ’i.vi.ws V \t> vfOT^ip*i 

Have 1 not told you that in.you I visualise 
the Sbakti ■ of .our land ? Geography 
alone, is not the .truth. No one can give 
up his life for a map 1 When I see you 
before me, then only do I realise how lovely, 
how dear my country is. When you have 
anointed me vvith ,your own hands, then 
^shall I know I have the ^auction of my 
_country; and if, with that in my heart, if 
_faU fighting, it shall not be on the dust 'bf 
somemap-madc land,. but on a lovingly 
.spread skirt— do you know ,what kind of 
•skirt ?— like that of the earthen-red sari you 
worethe other day, with a broad blood-red 
border. Can I ever forget it ? Such, are 
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the visious which give vigour to life, jo\ 
to death 

Sandip’s byes took fire ns he went on, 
but whether it was the fire of worship, 
or of passion, I could not tell I was 
reniinded of the day when I first heard 
him speak, when^l could not l« sore 
whether he waS a pers6n or but firt 
personified^.' 

I had not the power to utter a word 
I was in tei;roi' lest lie should forget hnnself 
and tSke me by the hand, for he shook 
like a palpitating flahie, hia eyes showered 
scorching sparks On the 

“Areyouforbver determined ' he cried 
after a pause, ‘ to make gods of vour 
petty household duties —you who have 
it an you to send us to life or to death ? 
is this power of yours to be kept veiled 
in a tenanal Cast away all false shame, 
I pray you, snap your fingers at the 
whispering around Take your plunge 
to-day into the freedom outside 

Vihenir^ Sandfps appeals his worship 
of tjfe country gets to be subtly inter 
woven with his worship of me then does 
tty blood dance indeed, and the barriers 
ofiny hesitation totter Hts talks about 
Art and sex hia distinctions between Real 
and Unreal bad but clogged my attempts 
at response with some revolting nastions 
This now glowed again into a brilliance 
bcTore which njy repugnance faded away 
1 felt that nty resplendent siomanhoM 
made me indeed a goddess 

All Of a sudden my maid Khema rushed 
into thcYoom dishevelled < Give me my 
wages find let me go,’ she screamed 
' Nevcr^inoll ray life have 1 been so ” 
The rest of her speech was drowned m 
sbbs ^ 

‘ What li the'iimttcr ? ’ 

• Thako, the Second Ram s maid it 
appeared, hnd ' for no rhyme or reason 
reviled her in unmeasured terms She was 
in such a state it was no manner of nse 
•trying to pacify her by saying I wonld 
look into the matter afterwards 

The slime that lay beneath the lotus 
bank of wom&nhoOd showed up Rather 
than allow Sandip a prolonged vision of 
it^ I had to hurry back wlthift 

'(3) I 

My second sister in law was absorbed 
in her betel nuts, the snspiaon of a smile 
ilaymg about her lips, as if notbing 
notoward bad happened She was stdl 
humtaidg the same sbng 


"Why Ins your Thako been calling poor 
Khema names •? ' 1 complained. 

' Indeed ? The wretdh ' i will hav e her 
broomed out of the house What a shame 
to spoil your morning out like this • As for 
Khema, where are the hussy’s manners 
to go And disturb you when 'you are 
engaged ? Anyhow, Junior Ram, dont you 
worry yourself with these domestic 
squabbles, leave them to me, and return 
to your pal I 

How suddenly the v. ind ih the sails of 
onr mind veers round 1 This going to meet 
Sandip outside seemed, m the light of the 
zennfla code, such an extraordmanly 
out of the way thing to do, that I went 
ofl to my'^own room atalossfora reply 
1 knew tills was the Second Ram’s doing, 
that fihe had eggetl her maid on to contrive 
this scene Dut 1 had brought myself to 
such an unstable poise, I dared not have 
my fling ^ 

Why, It was only the other day that I 
fo^d lcould not keep up to the last the 
unbending Aaufeur with which i had 
dernanded from my husband the dismissal 
of the man Nanku 1 felt suddenly abashed . 
when tbe Second Rani came up and said* 

It IS really all my fanlt< brother We tire 
old fasbiom^ folk and 1 did not quite like 

toldtheguard but how was I to know 

Ran> would take this as an 
insult— 1 thought it would be the other 
mcomgible silh. 

The th ng which seems so glorious fwhen 
viei^from the heights of the .coJntrVs 
the bottom from 

no SSp^°M; w”,"';? '»« bo 

mnnagntofctnivmS f <lul I 

and Spoil my escape me, 

bedroom ofLme 

years togo Ts “ ’ ^ enttred nine 

dismay * ^ ?tares at me- m 
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V\ ben my husband carac home after his 
M \ examination be brought for me this 
orchid belonging to some fnraniay land 
beyond the seas Trom beneath these fen 
little leaies sprang such a cascade of 
blossom It looked as if pouring forth from 
some overturned urn of Ueautj We 
decided together, to hang it here, o\er this 
window Itflowercd only that once but 
wehavealways been in bops of its doing 
so once more Curiously enough I hnsc 
kept on watering it these days from 
force of habit, and it is still green 

It IS now four years since I framed a 
photograph of ray husband s m ivory and 
put It m the mche over there If I happen 
to look that way I have to Iftwer my 
eyes- bg to last week I used regularly to 
put there the flowers of my* w orahip every 
morning after ray hath Mi htishand has 
__often eluded me over this 

‘ It shames me to see Voti place me on 
a height to which I do not belong he 
said one dai 

“What nonsense’ 

“I ara not only ashamed but also 
•jealous ’ 

“Just hear him’ Jealous of whom 
pray ’ 3 

Of that false me It only shows that 
I am too petty for you, that you want 
some extraordinary man who can over 
power Tou with hts superiority, and so 
you needs must take refuge in making for 
yourself another 'me’ ’ 

“This kind of talk only makes me 
angry,” said 1 

“What iS the us- of being angrv with 
me,” be replied ‘Blame your fate which 
allowed you no choice, but made you take 
me blindfold This keeps vou trying to 
mAieve dihnacr 6y roaising me oot a 
paragon ’ 

I felt so hurt at the bare idea that tears 
started to my eyes that day And when 
ever I think of that now, I cannot raise 
my eyes to the niche 

For now there is another photograph 
in my jewel ca«e The other day, when 
arranging the sitting room, 1 brpugb^ 
away that double photo frame, the one 
in which Sandip’s portrait was next to 
my husband s To this portrait I have 
no flowers of worship to ofler, but it 
remains bidden away under inj gems It 
has all the greater fascination because 
kept secret 1 look at it now and then 
with doors closed At night* I turn op 
62-8 


the lamp, and sit with , it uj my hand, 
gazing and gazing Ancf every night 1 
think of burning it jn the flame of the 
lamp, to be done with it for ever, but 
/6very night i hea,ve a sigh and smother it 
again in ray pedrls and diajnonds • 

Ah miserable wretch I Who gave jou 
these jewels ? Wfiat a wealth pf caresses 
IS twined round about each oqp of them ^ 
Do not they shrink away in shame today ? 
Oh, w by am I not dead ’ 

SvSDIP s Stor\ 

V question has been worrying me these 
last lew days Why am I allowing my 
life to become entangled w itli Bimal ^ Am 
[ a drifting log to be caught up at any and 
evciy obstacle ’ 

Kot that r have any false shame because 
Bimol has become an object of ray desire ■ 
It IS only too dear how she wants me, and 
so ! loo^ on her ns quite legitimately mine 
The ripe fruit cannot for ever swear by its 
Mackenmg stem hold All its swe^^oe»s 
has been accumulated for me, to surrander 
itsdf to mj hand is the reason of its 
existence, its very natuve, its true 
morality So must I pluck it, for it 
becomes me not to make it futile • , 

But what IS teasing me is that lam 
getting entangled J was bopi to rple 
to bestnde mj proper steed the crowd, 
and drive it as 1 will , the reins in my 
hand the destination known only to me, 
nod for it the thorns, the mire, on the 
road This steed now awaits me at the 
door, pawing and champing its bit, its 
neigb blling the skies But where am I, 
and what am I about. Jetting day after 
day of golden opportunity slip by ’ 

I used to think 1 was like a storm,— 
tdc rtror rfbwimr wred' wfltvai / 
.scattered path would not impede my • 
progress But I am only wandering round 
and round a flpwer like a bee — not a 
storm So, as 1 bave always said, the 
colounog of ideas which man gives him 
self 13 only supcrflcial The inner man 
remains as ordinary as ever If some one, , 
who Could see right into me, were to write 
my biography , he would make me out to 
be no different to that lout oi a Panebu, 
or even to Nikhil 1 

Last night I was turning over the pages 
of my old diary, I had just graduated, 
and my brain was bursting with 
philosophy So early as then had I vowed 
not to harbour any illusions whether of 
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my oWn or others ima'inin^ hut to ImiM 
nijr life on a solid has s of r<.nhty. Uut 
what has since been its actual story’ 
Where is its solidity ? It has rath-r li«o 
a net work where though thtf IhreaJ be 
continuous more sp ict is taken up hr the 
holes which fight ns I may will not ovn 
defeat Just as I was congratiilitiog 
snysclt on sitcadily Yuliowing the thrcal 
here I nm badly caught mn liole' 

Tor 1 have become susceptible 1 1 com 

punctions 1 want it it is hen let me take 
j£— tliisis a clear cut straightforward noli 
cy Those who can pursue its course with 
vigour needs must win through m the end 
But the gods would not have it that such 
journev should be easy so they have 
deputed the nymph of Symnathv to 
distract the wayfarer, to dim h.s ^,g,o„ 
with her tearful mist 

I can sec that poor Bmial 1 1 ^ struggling 
like a snared deer What a piteous alarm 
there tsinbercyea how she is torn with 
straining nt her bonds ' This sight of 
courte should gladden the heart of a true 
hunter And so do I rejoice but then 
I am also touched and therefore dalh 
standing on the brink hesitating to null 
the noose fast - * 

There have been moments I know 
when I coaid have hounded up to her 
clasped her hands and fol led iter to mv 
breast unresisting Hut I have let thew 
slip by refraining from making the 
tremulous 'almost into the .TeacliT 
Wtain* I now clearly see that hidden 
element in my nature have openU ranged 
themselves as obstacles in my path 

That IS exactly how Ravaoa whom I 
look upon ns the real hero of the 
Ramayaua met with his doom He kent 
‘^ita m hiS Asoka garden awaiting her 
‘ pleasure instead of taking her 

.nto h„ har™ Tim „e-fk J 

the whole 

of tile nWoction episode futile Anolhe? 
such touch of compunction made him dis 
regard and be ieoient to h s traiSroL, 


brother Bthlusan, Only to get Imus If killed 
for his pnins « 

Thusdoes the trngic in life come by its 
own In the begin ling it lies, a little 
thing in some dark under V ault and ends 
by overthrowing the whole superstructure 
Tb- rtnl tngedy is that mafi does not 
kn iw himself for what be really n 

Then ngain there is Nikbil Crank 
tlioigh lie be, laugh at him as I may, t 
cannot get rid of the idea that he is my 
fru-nl At first 1 gave no thought to'his 
poiritofview but of late it has begun to 
shame on 1 hurt me That is why I would 
rather not come across him, and have 
taken to fightiug shy of Ins presence i 
All these are s gns of weakness No 
sooner is the -possibility of a. wrong 
admitted than it becomes actual and 
clutches you by the throat however you 
may then try to slake off all belief in it 
VVhat l should hi c to be able to tell Nikhil 
frankly IS that happenings such as these 
must l>e looked m the face— as great 
Realities-aDd that which » the Iruth 
tSfmSd,' >tn»dbct«eni 

weakened It was not thiiweaknesswhicfi 
to the blaze of the fnii t ^ 

imhesitating manlme[s‘ WhewScr 

Sui' -iS 

a thorough revulsion of fcelimv 
she lam would take back tU Vadaml -d,? 

“sS ^ •» “ ""t of 

-iJr'' he/? °r ” «Ii™lnlclv cloecd 

(To be continued ) 

Translated pj- 
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THU RISE OF THE 

? 1- Complexity of Maratha hutorsr, 

T^is now exactly a* Imndred years since 
, {the Marathas lost the tule over'their 
own country... The .history of the rise, 
expansion and fall of the Maratha power 
was pi^bhshed by. Grant ’Duff in three 
volumes in 1826 ■ Since then 91 years have 
passed away, hut Grant Don's hook still 
remains the only resource of the Student of 
the subject, and the difTercnt veranculars . 
of India merely copy its coatents. , 

But;durin^ the^Jast half a century a 
sense oi sus^cion and hostility to Grant < 
Duff's History has been spreading, among^ . 
the Maratha race. tDucmg this pcriorl* 
mucluhistoricaii material unknown to hinh 
hasbeen discovered j bat no writer has yet 
succeeded jin robbing him of his foremost 
position among. the liistorians of the 
Mtu’athas. / ; ' ^ 

*y Sacht,a task is-.no easy one. He who 
aspires to writ^ a fiiU and correct history 
ofShivafi,, and displace Grant DaQ's book, 

K osti. knowj ^fqur languages, —Persian, 
aratln, Hmdtand English i heraustcoh 
lect the liistorical hooks and MSS. in the 
first three languages and 'make an accu- 
rate. and exhaustive study of, the letters 
and consultations of the English factories 
pn the. western coast ofindia in the 17th 
century now preserved in the India Office, 
London. , , I • , \ 

I ^Morpover, nobody can be a true his- 
torian joC, the Maratha kiugs unless he 
has, in addition, a"-detailed knowledge of 
the internal history of the kingdoms pf 
Utjapur and G.,olkonda and of the , Mughal 
empire both ,iil the north andihesOuth. 
lYe must not' fprget that the Maratliaa 
were only one of the four Powers of the 
Deccan, and the action and reaction., war 
and, alliance, between.these four.^and their 
expaosioa.aud internal discord^tnade the 
history of the Deccan in the second half of 
the IT^hceotury incessantly changeful nnd 
complex like \Yliat is called “permutation 
and combination" in Algebra. Unless we 
know; the history ,of Bijapur, ,Golkonda 
■ and the Alughals minutely and correctly, 
we.cannot know thewhyandltow ofmnny 


MARATHA POWER 

events of .Maratha history an^d even theii* 
proper order of occurrence.’ TlTe history of 
tlicsc'tliree Powers is exclusively in Per- 
sian, 

Even for the internal histoiV of the 
Marathas during the period of Shivaji and 
Shambhuji, (not to speak of Shnhji) the 
Persian materials arc invaluable, as thev 
arc the only contemporary and first-elas's 
evidence of tlicse three reigns. The earliest 
history in Marathi was written no eatlier 
than 1C94. [For the period ofthePesh- 
was, especially after 1750, I admit, the 
Marathi reiords arc of first-rate import- 
ance not only for the history of the Mara- 
thas. but In tnnny cases also for that of 
the Empire of Delhi.] " ' • 

§ 2. Marathi sources- 

The earliest hakhitr or history in Mara- 
thi is SbWa Cbhatrapati chen Chaiitra, by 
Krishnaji Anant, the sabba^ad or courtier 
of Kajaii Ram, composed fourteen years 
after the death of Shivaji, by order of 
Rajah Ram, who was then a fugitive. be- 
sieged >n Jm;>- It contnios merely an old 
man’s hallonoistinct memories of his child- 
hood and youth, written down without 
the help of any state records or autobiogra- 
phical note'?, ns the circumstances under 
which Rnjnli Ram and his court escaped 
from Maharashtra to Jinji made it im- 
possible for them to carry auy papers with 
themsehes. Still, it is the only work that 
preserves the earliest and. least perverted 
tradition about many' incidents ofShivaji’s 
life. Aamracy.of dates<and the proper 
sequence of events cannot, hd\vever, be 
cxjwcled in a work of this character. ■ 

The second Marathi baikar in point of 
time, accortling to Mr. Goviud i Sakbaram 
Sardesai, is SbriSbiva Dif*lrijay, printed at 
JUaroda in 1895. It is believed to have 
heeu composed "south of the Narmada” in 
1718 , by ' Kliando Ballal, "the sou of 
Shivaji’s Kajastb clerk Balaji Avji. On 
this AYork, Mr, Sardesai remarks in a. let- 
ter to me, "We consider it to be the fullest 
and most authentic account, since it was 
written about 08 years after Shivaji’s 
death. The uriter had access to tlic'^ori- 
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pablislikd Ht 13arotla iii 1605 Tbt rcttnlly 
pnntcti Wwnsh Unkbar edited by Mr 
1‘atttardhan (1017) n si ^^ortblcs^ mass o 
incredible lef,nid« Rarblcd traditions of 


iU 

Jinal records of Sliivoji s dahar from 
winch he often makes loii^ quot ilions 
Oftentimes original letters are also quot 
cd Some scholars do not beheie tint 


Wjnndo 'Ballal'v.ns tin nnlhorofU 1 true incwlcnts, and accounts 

in-catly doubt whether the wliolo of this the earlier ni d more authentic but 

f-ii. 11. r.U\ -.el>?lCJ Tl,. .Mrl. ^rninrWnn.l Sf)01 et In tllC flUtllOf 'I 


l) 0 ok IS rc-tllj as old aslTlP The style 
seems to be later 

The thiFd iS the Clntnif’iiita linkhur 
composed between 1700 and 1770 In 
KaEuunath \nda\ the clerk of the Rajah 
of Kolhapur It is only an cular|,<d copy 
ofSabhasad with a mixture of self-corn 
posed Marathi %«rst4 here and there The 
author had a fimd of luforination from 
various sources but no idea of ncatr icy or 
hiUoncal truth (bardcsni ) 

The fourth is the Cbitnja liok/iarccm 
posed in IBIO by Malhar Ram Rno the 
cbitais or secretary of the Rojnh of batara 
at the request of Iwa master la it the 
Shiva]i nnth is fully developed the 
founder of the Marathi kinsdom is repre 
seated as a demigod working miracles 
Marvellous legends are numerous and 
many of the historic incidents have been 
wrongly narrated the chronology where 
it exists is unreliahte As Duff remark^ 

(i 120 cl ' I*do not think he h*i8 madea 
good use of the valuable letters and re 
cords in his possession ' 

The Ratgad Lik of Slurojt was a Mara 
thi work composed about 1770 1700 the 
original of which has disappeared but an 
mcotrect LugbsU ttaaslation by B J 
tnssell has wen published m Forrest s 
Sefeetjoha {rom the State Papers preserved 
ja itbe Bombnf Secretantt Maratba 
Senes Vol I pp 1 22 It is full of tmdt 
tions and legends and possesses very 
slight faistcncal \aluc 

I roust include in this class n I'cr^aii 
‘ MS styled Tankh i SbiTB/i preserved »n 
thelndia OfliceLibriry (No IRSrfPthes 
, Cbtahgvc Hastings MS No 1937 ) 
Though written in I era an It is clearly the 
work of a Iftnda and translated from tK 
'■batsfin orrlr 'reaSi 'll iscb erifirciy upon 
Mnratha tradition It seems to liave 1 ten 
composed about 1”7017S0 and is -is little 
reliable ns the Rail, ul 1 ife I have jnib 
h3heijacci-mplv.il: 1 ngJisJi irinslilioi fit 
in the .^/< lent henew 100 " 

Grant Dufl 8 ///slorj came out «i 18iC 
The \1arutlia bol I nrs tl at Iiavt I eencotn 
po'sed or disc nered since then areeitler 
oiodcrn or forced tml coiiscquentlv Us 
Jess 1 a t! IS class belong ^hninlritnf 


.•xpanded nml spoilal bj the nutlior 
find in it almost nothing that was not 
iilrcodi known It is full of dates wlm.»i 
nre often entireli wrong The writer stems 
toliHclndnoideaof the Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Slmojis times while there 
ts nothing ticw«in the book, its \ u.iy* 0 f men 
and esents 19 Slightly different frohitheso 
lar ncccpted traditions The writer is not 
of the 1 ‘rabhuChitms class who are about 
the only authors so fir current' (belter 
from Mr Sardcsnl ) 

Puroshottam's Sanskrit SfannKarya, 
composed m 1821 , is useless as history 
The second group of historical materials 
in the Marathi language consists of letters 
and official papers Though a portion of 
these was used by Grant Duff, yet it is true 
that the entire work of collecting anil pub 
lishing these sources bas been done after 
Ins time Thanks to the tireless activity < 
end self sacrifice ol a band ot Macath", 
scholar* especially D B Parasnis'K N 
Sane \ K Rajwade and \ 'S' Kbare 
more than ten thousand Marathi histone 
al letters hare been pnnted and sevi-rut 
thousands more nre awaiting ptibhcatioh 
Mr ^l9hwnDath Kashmath Rajwadc, In 
particttlar hai devoteil his life and proper 
ty to this work He is a poor man but 
Ills one work in life is to hunt for histone 
al documents secure Ihetrt (or take Copies 
of them) regardless of hardship dr loss'of 
time, md bring them to Poona fof Study 
and pubhcAhon Rao Bahadur Dattatreya 
Balwant Parasais after being’ trainW in 
the litndling of old documents by a 
worthvmaster like Justice Ranadt IMs for 
many long years been «pcndmg ^11 his 
irtoney and time in the colkctiou and stady 
of InstOTicaJ document* and hts home at 
Satara iH sure to lie the Mcev-a of 'fhc stu 
dent ofSouth Indian historv 

But the M inihi letttrs bearing on the 
history of S!m iji do not exceed 33 hn 
minib r nncl ire intludetl m Kajwfldcs 
^gllth iolmiic In Addition his S/jrVait«//rt 
Patraf i wwlhiu tu d Shirakaba Gbafrn, (6 
\o1s ) and Mawii It) 1 larasnisi* 'jamow 
pair wlin/ 111 section) coatamuianv 
p persorSlnvaiistinte which are almost 
enttreU prn ite legal dc Jamenfs deeds rtf 
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gift plaiuts^lctters of appointment notes 
of legal decision elt Tlie^ do not help us 
in constructing the political history of 
Shuaji though they incidentalh throw 
light on the societ\ ndministrition and 
manners ot the age 

Acworth anti Shahgrain s Poundas or 
Historical Ballads of the Marathns 
(second or really third edition 1011) mere 
ly gives the popular tradition about three 
incidents of Shnaji s life 

S 3 Maralht histones why later 
than the 17th century"’ ♦ 

We thus see that with the sohtnrv 
exception of the Sablns’td B’lkbar all the 
Marathi histones of Shivaji were compos 
ed dunog the Peshwa penod and not 
dnnng the rule of the house of Shtvaji 
The reason is obvious to every student of 
Dcccan histcfry First before Shivaji s 
open assumption of royalty in 1674 the 
Marathas had no kingdom no roj al court, 
no city of refugi exclusively in their hands 
no Hindu Rajah or noble great enough to 
protcct’and chensh scholars and writers, 
iand very few rich men In such a societ> 
religious poetry; peasants songs and 
popular scnptiires are the only class of 
literature that can grow Then again 
though the Talour and wisdom of Shivaji 
established Ma -Jdnratha^ kingdom gave 
peace and security to the land, made 
provisions for supporting and rewarding 
anthers and scholars yet the Maharashtra 
country enjoyed this happiness for 13 
years only— from Sbivajis second peaa. 
w itb the Mughals to the arrival of 
Auraogzib iil the DeCcaii (1668 1681) 
Thetf lollowed thirty years <1681 171\) 
during \Vhidi the ebuntnr was ravaged by 
ceaseless war innumerable men perished 
from the sword or famine ill tlic-Maratli i 
Cities and forts were captured by the 
enemy all tbeif books anil ofiicial papers 
wer^ looted or destroyed their roy il famih 
wa»eitherplnced m Mughal captivitv or 
forced to lie homelLSS fugitives over the 
face of the land and few of the villa^^cs 
even escaped sack an 1 I urmng by the 
Mughals Liidcr such circunistauce** hi« 
toncol records cannot Ix. preserved no 
historical work can fc composed bv the 
afllicted people of the land In 17-0 1>egan 
the era of peace and prospentv m Maha 
rasbtr i undei' the vv iti^s ct the Peshwas 
end to this penod jve owe all onr bilbnrs 
(ekcej t Sabhasatfs) liit they cannot 


chum to be contemporoueous vvMth the 
honsc of Sbiv aji 

§ 4 Persian materials 
\\c shall next examine the Persian 
materials The Muhammadan race is very 
food of history and their vvntcrs pay 
special attention to dates topographv and 
names of places • 

It 19 an intcll'ctual necessity with their 
lustonaos to construct a skeleton with 
dates (chronological morphology ) before 
begiitiiiag to write their worksi ibis habit 
of theirs is of signal use to us in enabling us 
to understand the causes oi events through 
akiiowWlgc oftheir exact sequence. But 
the Hindus arc too spiritual, too indifTcrent 
to the limited w orld ot time Hence, even 
Pefsinn histones when wntten by Umdus 
Arcwofully lacking in dates and often fait 
to present ev cuts in the order in w bicb they 
happened 1 he following are the Persian 
sources lor the history ot Shivaji 

41) A history of the first tea years of 
the reign of All Adil Shnh II kin^ of 
Bijapur (lC5e*lC66) by Syed Nqmllah 
(J) Basatia t Salntia a complete hts 
tory ofBjnpur. composed on the ^asis of 
«nrher and onginal isourees These two 
books tell U9 au about the relations be 
tween Sbivn and the Bgapur kingdom, 
but nothing about the intcmnl afiairsof 
the Mnrathas Grant DufI usca them in 
part 9 , 

( 3 and 4 ) Afamgir aamab and A/iisir t 
Alamgin two official histones of ^he reign 
of Aurangrib They give ns many dates 
and events connected with the contact 
between the Mughals and the Marathas 
They were unknown to Buff 

(3) Khafi Rhaii s history was Grant 
Doft s chief and indeed only authority for 
Mughal afiairs But Ivhah Rlian cannot 
be n first class witness for any event of 
the ITtli ccntunr< as he completed his work 
m 1734 Whffr^ie writes of Shivaji or 
Shaoiblniji is not based on personal know 
ledge nor supported bv documentarv 
evidence it is men. hcarsav Many of the 
mistakes of Dufl are line to Kliati Rhan 
and m one case (i Jl") Dud or Ins Persian 
translator niistool the* jiieaning of Kbnfi 
Kluiii « 

(l>) Blmnscii Butlnupuri the son of 
I ughunandan was a hereditarv accounts 
rilTioer ol the Mughal army in the Dcccan 
Born tw enty tw o years after Shivaji he 
pasMjd his long life m the Deccan in cIo«(. 
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touch with the Mughal catnp and wrote 
his copious luctroirs ^mskhn Ditkasb t 
ID old age This work },*'es usabuodant 
and mTaludble information about the 
conflict between the Mughals and the 
Marathas clnractcr sketches condition 
of the country fee in many cases his 
evidence is ns ‘valuable as the reports of 
the eyewitness intlic present Furopc m 
war For the life of bhiiaji there js no 
more caluable nnterml than thi« But 
Bhicnsenbas made many mistakes tbout 
dates and his account of the years 1660 
1671 being based on atones heard m 
childhood and recorded in old dgc is less 
reliable than tl e subsequent parts of the 
booh Grant Dufi used t[ie abridged ind m 
correct translation of it published under the 
title of The Journal of a Boondela Officer * 
in Jonathan bcott s History of the Deccan 
m 1794 

(7) The Instory of Aurangzib written 
by Ishwardas Nagar of Patan in Gujrat 
13 contemporary but useless for Deccan 
affairs 

(8) Persian letters from*the Mughals 
to the MKratha kings RaoOafasdurD B 
Parasois possesses the copies of 22 sucb 
letters made by tbe Kajnh of Satara for 
Grant Dull and about 6 monti s ago he 
had occasion to see tl eir originals too 
The Marathi versions of some ot these 
have been included in Raj wade vol 8 hut 
in Bti incorrect form e‘g letters No Sand 
4 in hanvade are from Prince Murad opd 
not frenn Shah Jnban As for the Mughal 
Mnratba chrrespondence in Pers an -pre 
scried In the R A S London MS Kbatut i> 
Sitiiajf and m Jai Singhs secretary s 
letter book Ha/1 liyuitiau I haie publish 

, ctl translations of them in the Modern 
, Kci lew V 

(9) This Had \njtimin is au inialu 
able iinmarj source of information about 
tie jears 1603 and IGGG ii tic life of 
Shnaji and I baie eshausted this mine lu 
mr articles on Shisnn and Jai SingJt 
(,\fodem Eevien 19Q71 atul t chapter 
from tin. Life o/’S/in~?;i in the Dliaiidnrkar 
Commemorat on Nolmuc fCuInonn to 
G Diffl 

(10) lk//nrit 1 d irZnr 1 Muai/j or 
dally new s letters of tbc incidents in tl c 
Court of tbc Muglal emperor (Pojal 
\siatic Societi s. Mb) Twenty of these 
sheets give us genuine fresh and valuable 
information nbout Sh van [Giitnown to 
DtilTl 


8 o Hindi works* i- 


Two Hindi works Bbusbui Kiyja and 
Cbhdiri i>i akiih tell us something about 
Shuo^i Tlic latter has a canto describing 
the dialogue between Shiraji and Chhatra 
Sal BundeK who had deserted from the 
Mughal service intcndiug to join Shiva 
but who soon came liack on lieitig cUs 
appointed lo ins capcctatioiis The poet 
Bbusitan was m intolerable flatterer 
Having been rewarded by bbuaji with 
one laidi of Rupees and an elephant, the 
poet shoi<e^s qn his patron every form of 
praise This book merely consists of 
lactapbors Shiva is likened to Mabadei, 
\tslinn Arjun,Ehim Ramchandra krisbna 
the bon &,c, with tiresome reiteration 
Bhusbanl'iifa docs not supplj any 
roaterial to the historian of Shivaji *^n the 
other hand he alone can really underskani^ 
and explain Bhushans works who 
posscs«es from other sources detailed 
knowledge of the I feof Shivaju_, 


$ G English records . 
tte pow come to the Coghsh sources4 
In the 17th century the English East 
India Company had factories at Sucat 
Bombay Kajipur and karnar on the 
west coast and Dliaramgaon m khandesh* 
Tbc records of these factories ■ now 
Ihc India Office 1 ondon 
often tell us about Sbivaji pnd bhambhiiji 
Theie cniei value lies in tic absolutely 
accurate difev they supply for many 
T? . Maratha or ftlushoi history 

ff.ehsh news is sometimes fal?e 
The intelJtpeace then obtained by the 
factors all of which they wrote oil just ns 
It was received cannot be relied on indeed 
tbev fmjuently add that reports are so 
TOntradictoiy they know not wba* to 
Wievc (Dufi , 17, n) The bngli«U 

records arc mi -iluabic foe throwinc licbt 

points, 111 additionSo 
' ShivBji s jnetcantile marine 
lights and relations with 

lootpfSural the constant panic m that 

-f •ra'i” wa 

m ot Mnratlia poiver 

Z si. laS ('t) ■l^fonpti.os 

Lughsheyc 

crand coronli ‘detailed account of lus 

Ti.o«i.n„onc? p-,p„. |„,| i.tothM 
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series : (i) 0.’‘C. or Original Correspdo- 
denc**, — letters from Surat or Bolubay to 
England, and letters 'between Stirat 'or 
Bombay 'and' the subordinate factories. 
Tliere is n catalogue of the’se, giving writer, 
placeanddate,'-but vet^ httle ‘indication 
, of the Contents. In most cases there is a 
volume for every year. - * ‘ ' 

<ii) F, Ri or Factory Records, — divided^ 

■ under the heads of the principal factories,' 
and consisting of (al consultations atsthe 
factories, and (ij copies of letters received 
and despatched lyr theili. In some cases 
the letters nre duplicates of those found in 
the 0. C. ' There are about 30 imindeved 
volumes ‘covering the period 1660-1CS9. 
There arc no Surat Consultations for IC36- 
16G0, 1GG4., 1G67.C8„’71, ’73, 75-70,78, 
80-81; 84-96. 

[After 1683 the English records, both 
0. C. rtnd'Bombay Consultations, arc very 
scanty.] 

(iii) 'Dutch Records, ie., records of the 
Dutch factories in India,' 16S9-1G70, seven • 
volumes translated into English, and 1670- 
1689 thirteen volumcs'ln Dutch. They nre 
•rather disappointing, and supply hardly 
any inlormation ' of valne cooceming 
Shivaji, evcept an independent account of 
the second loot of Surat and another of 
Shivaji^ enthronement. The volumes from 
1G70 contain *scariicly any' reraarits on 
affairs in Western India. 

' tin addition, there are the cOpious ex- 
' tracts from contemporary documents 
made by the historian Orme and partly 
used in this Frnffment^ ‘ In «overal cases 
the originalslof these haVc di^‘'ippearcd. 
(See S. C. Hilrs Cfltaloffve of the Onne 
Collection at the India O^re.) 

'At a cost of £30 I have secured extracts 
from the India Office records of all passages 
referring to Sbivajt and Sbambhuji ’ 

t.7. Correct chronology, of shivaji., 

On basis of the above four classes of 
original sources a correct chronology of 
Shivaji’s career can be framrf, and ! here 
give the main points of it. i ^ - 

. 1627.! Shivaji bom. r _ i~ 
1646-56. Sbivaji steajthilv seizes the 
Byapuri forts iu Konkan * : r”“ 

1657. .First conflict and peace witbthe 
Mugbals. [See my Hhtoryoi Aurnngtilr, 

. 1659. Shivaji slays A Izal Khan, fights 
the Bijapuris, terapprarily seizes Rajaptir. 
1660. Simultaneously atfacked’ by 


Shaista Khan fedm the north . and. the 
Bijapurih from thesouth (April — August). — 
Shaista KhahcapiuresChakan, 15 August, 
[not late in 1662 as DaS says].— -Bijapuris ^ 
capture Panhala, 25 August 1660. _ ,- 

< C.*3 'April 1G83. -Shivaji makes night- 
attack on Shaisra Khan at Pana. 

6-10 January 1664. First loot of'Surat 
1665. War with Jai *S{ngh*(March— ’ 
June). 1 reaty of Purandar, 13 June. 

December 1663— .March 1666. Shiva, as 
.a vassal of the -Moglfals, assists Jai Singh 
in the invasion of Bijapur. 

12 May, 1666. 'Sluva’s audience with 
Aurangzib at Agra. . 

19 August, 1G6G. Shiva’s flight from 
Agra ; retnrns to Kajgad in December.. ^ 
January, 1G67 — February, l668. Shiva 
remains quiet at home, without making 
peace wita but also without giving pro- 
vocation to the Mughals, and abstains 
from invading Bijapur territory. [Duff, i, 
217 wrong.] 

. 9 March 1668. Shiva makes pence with 

the Mughals through Prince Muazz'am, 
and remains quiet. ‘ 

January, 1070. War with Mughals re- 
newed. Shiva recovers most of the forts, 
cedcd'by him in 1CC3. 

2-5 October ICJO Second loot of Surat. 
C. 3-8 January 1G71. Shivaji captures 
Salhir.* ^ *' '' 

December 1C71 . He defeats Dilir Khan’s 
attempt to recover Salhir and captures 
many Mughal officers at battle ofSalhir. '• 
January, 1672. Shiva Captured MuUiir. 
June 1672. Moro Panth conquers 
Rnmn.Agar anil the Koli States south of 
Surat. 

Jnne 1673 Bijapuri generals successfully 
k«p Shiva out of JCanara coast district. 

IG Sep. 1673. Shiva gets Satnr.a fort, 

Dec. 73— Mar 74. War with Bijapur. 
Prafap Rao, c-in-c , killed, Hansaji 
Mobite succeeds. 

* 6 Junel674. Grand coronation of Shivaji 
at Ralgad. Treaty with the English 
signed. • ' 

' 1675. Shiva conquers^ Kanara tfnd 

Karwar. Makes peace with Bijapur. f' 
1677»78. Invades the Karnatak. /• 
Oct. 1678. Mughal -attack on Bijapur, 
Shiva aids Add Shah,' but is -suspected ttnd 
sent back. 

Oct. 1C79. Mughal siege of Bijapur. 
Shiva gives effectual aid to the city and 
raises the siege. ' — ‘ ' 

5\April 1680.' Death ’ofShivaJi. ' 
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I 8 The Keynot« of Deccan history 

la order to know the true historj of the 
rise uf bhivajir th- chef \ncilcDtsof his 
career their causes and ac^omptnym:; 
cifcunista ices, we ought t j bare atletaileJ 
knowledge uf the inner history of the threv 
Mahamnaian Povers of the Decanin 
that age# Otherwise we ct mot andcr 
stand \Nhi he fail d m sueh « year and 
why he easily trmoiphed. in another At 


Bijapur Court Prince Muozzam (who 
was \Mxroy ot the D ccan for 11 years) 
Was at daggers drawn with Im chief 
general Dibr Khan The next subahdar, 
Bahadur Khai espoiisel th' cause of the 
• D ctam ’ party at th Bijapur court, 
while his li ucenant Dilir Kh in became the 
warm partisan I f their rwals an 1 mortal 
enecDies the Af|,han party in the Add 
Shahi bcate 

,..^.- 1 ....^... ... Daring the last 16 years of bhunji s life 

the time of the rise of Shraji dwsolution thcByapur kingdom npidly Instened to 

had already set in in the Add Shaht a decline and fall The Sultan ywas a 

monarchy nobody at the capital cared drunkard or an infint m either case a 
to think what was happening to the far off puppet in the hands of his wazir The 

frontier province of konkan and what queen mother was a woman of depraved 

dangerous power was b-ing bora there character The generals were selfishly 


Thereafter from Auraogzihs accession 
(1657) to his annexation of Byapumnd 
Golkonda thirty years later there was 
constant friction b-tween the Mugbats 
and the two Deccaui Musalaiaa ktuRdoms 
and only twice did the Sultan of Bjapur 
join the Mugbals m the attempt to crush 


b-nt on raising their viceroyalties loto 
ladependcnt kingdom^ The streets of the 
capital ran blood tp decide the question 
asto whiclimiutstershoulc^be warir and 
keeper of the shadowy impotent king 
In the words of the Bitapur historian 
Vt that time no man from the kine to the 


Shii'ap and on both these ucens ons (IbCO peasant ate his bread m peace m the day 
nod IGQ5) the Maratha chief was anven time uo man from noble to bei.gar could 
to an extrcniti Unt Add bhali and slccpio security at night The mutual* 
Qutb ^hah could never forget that the conflict and internal weakness of the three 
secret and unchanging policy of tbe Muslim Powers uf the D rcas were the 
Mughal govemoient was to absorb their contributory causes of the rise of bhivaii 

b.,.-p.lnma tViAv bnaw thiif nlnn» ■' 

^ Ov The True Greatness of Shivaji 
But Shivaji s success sprang from a 


kingdoms they knew that Shtra alone 
had net er been vanquished by the iiupenal 
arms and that Shua alone eotld defend 
them from Mughal invasion Therefore 
though Shiva was a rebel suhjvct and 
nsurper of Dijapun dominion yet the 
Sultan of Dijupur mainttiined a secret 
all ance with mm from 16Q2 It is true 
that in 1604 16GG 1673 and IC74 Shivaii 
was attacked by same Bjapun generals in 


higher cause ilnn the weakness of hvs 
opponents I regard him ns the last great 
construciirc genius and nation builder 
that the llmdii race has produced A com 
pamow wnh Uanj t Singb will prove it 
Shivaji s administrative system and 
defence of their' fiefs but the whole force the aue £ marvel fcr 

ofthe Bjapur, State wAs never d.rwted prosSfit? amrhnnn.n 1° 

against ShWa after 1002 Ths secret fu SSlvSe 

uniicrstandiog between Add bhah and Peshiva nrnod HnHirn change m the 

Sh.vaji was well known to the Engl sh 5^^.0^1010 ’'f *5"^^ 

merchants of Kajnpnr nnl Dombav nnl olmmstmtion was ^i,^ 

the Lngl sh doctor Fryer, an 1 was plainly <,t point and 
suspected by Aurangiih The Bjapur h» governed bv forciimer*i"iV*\»^ v 
tonantn his Dasatia frankly admits the Avitabde that nni!^ ^ Ventura ot 

alliance between add Minb and Sbnmbhujl found Shirntl ■ prosperity were 

As for Golkonda its Hindu waz r Madunna tioa'^nnd 
Pandit made a defens ve treaty with administration 
Shiva an i bhamlbu paying them an waadrdletl nnd en^,« ® 

noonal subsidy of4| lakhs of Uiipces Shivaus hr u, renchmen 

Bcsiles ths conflict between the nSed lone 
Muglnls anl the Deccam SI laStales there un to viith nH '* 

were domestic quarrels 111 the camp erf the centurv eniidation n 

Mughal viceroy fit the Deccan nmi ,otb <rfthe Pcshhas’5£v 

inns rule The ‘aikh institutions 
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tumbled down m one generation and no 
body regretted their falL 

Sbv%a)i \\as illiterate , he learnt nothing 
from books He built-up hid kingdom and 
^o\etnraeQt before M^'vittug anyCourt, cm 
lised city, or organised camp He Teceued 
no help or counsel from any experienced 
minister or general * But liis native genius, 
alone and unaided, enabled him to found a 
compact kingdom amn\incib!e army, and 
a grand beneficent system of ndmimstra 
tion 

Before his rise the \Iaratha race was 
scattered Jike atoms through many D ccani 
kingdoms He \%eld*d them into a mighty 
nation And he achieved this in the teeth 
of the opposition of four mighty Powers 
like the Mughal empire, Biiapur Portu 
uesc India and the Abyssintaosaf Jinjera 
o other Hindu lias shown such capacity 
in histone times The materialistic Mar- 
atha authors of the bakh'irslnvc given us 
a list of Shuapa Jegacj,— so many ele 
phants horses soldiers shses jewels gold 
and «tlver, and even spices and tawins* 
But they have not mentioned Shivajis 
•greatest gift to posterity, m , the new life 
of the Maratlia race 

Before he came, the Marathas were mere 
hirelmgt, mire servants of aliens They 
served the State, but had no lot or part m 
its management , they shed tlicir lifeblood 
in the army, but were denied any share in 
Ihe conduct of war or peace. They were 
alw ays subordinates never leaders 

*□ scarl/tnlor Dadaj Kond D r wo} a Brab 
maa wtll versed n tbeSbasCrdi AniT estate msnaj'e 
meat He coold Onlf teach Sb Vaj bow to be a Kvod 
rcTenae collector or accoontant Sb vaj « insttia 
t ons c T 1 aod tu rtarj could oot hare been lasp red 
bj DadajI 


Shivoji was th“ first to challenge 
Bijapiir and D Ihi and thus tCrtCh his coun 
trymen that it w is possible for them to be 
independent leaders, in war Then he found 
cd a State and taught his peop*e that tl>cy 
were capab’c of administering a kifagdom 
mall its departments He has proved by 
his example that the Hindu race can build 
a nation found a State, defeat enemies, 
they can conduct their own defence , they 
can protect and promote literature and arc, 
commerce and industry they can maintain 
navies and ocean trading fleets of their 
own and conduct naval battles on equal 
terms with foreigners 

He has proved that the Hindu race can 
still produce not only mafmuadars (.non 
commissioned officers) and cbitniscs (clgrks) 
but also rulers oi men diplomatists gene 
rals and ministers and even a Chhatrapati 
king The Emperor Jalnngir cut the 
Akshay Bat tree of Allahabad dowfa fo its 
roots and hammered a red hot iron Caul 
dron on to its stuntp He flattered himself 
that be had killed it But lo 1 in a year 
the tree began to grow again and pushed 
the iron obstruction to its growtli\istde * 
Shivap has shown that the tree aif Hin 
duism IS not really dead that it can ri<e 
from beneath the seemingly crushing load 
of centuries of political bondage eaclusioa 
from administration and legal repressioo , 
it can put forth new leaves and branches. 
It can again lift up its head to the skies 
It IS because the I fc of Sluvaji furnishes 
an actual demonstration ol tins, truth) 
that we love to honour bis memory and to 
studv bis history 

Jadovatii Sarkar 
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In the February number of Atya Anro- 
bmdo Ghose follows up his dissertations 
on poetry by yet another ably written 
article dealing with the 

“ Rhythm and Movement of Poetry 
*‘A highest intensity of rhythmicmove 
ment, a highest intensity of verbal form 
63-9 


aod thought substance, of style and a 
highest intensity of the soul s vision of 
troth — all great poetry comes about bj a 
uoisoQ of these three elements, so says the 
learned writer 

whicli we mean a died aadbalanttd 
system of the meaiares nfionod matra is oot oalr 
tbe trad t ooal bat also sorely the r gbt pi yt cal 
bas s for the poet c moremeaf A recent modern ten 
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deocy,— tb»t whtch basEiveo ns the poetry of Wbit- 
foan and Carpentei; and the exiierimealnhsti is vers 
li&re in France and Italy, — denies this tradition and 
sett aside metre as a limiting bondage, perhaps eeen a 
friTOlons artificiality or a falsification of tme, free and 
natival poetic rhythm That is. it seems to-me, a 
point cl view which cannot eventually prevail, be 
cause it does not deserve to prevail It certainly can 
not tnumph, unless it jastifies itself braapremerbytb 
mical acbievemects betide which the nighett work of 
the great mastlra of poetic harmony in the past shatt 
sink into a clear inferiority 


' Life in the Hoytala Period ' 
An article of absorbing interest, aoder 
tbc abote title, lias been contributed to 
the Qanrterly Journal o/*fAeA/jKt&/ciSocieO' 
by b Snkantaija. We cull short extracts 
from it. 


The king (0 llnysaln timea was the supreme head 
tbe State in all matters, religious and political 
'‘“TbereisperhapratruVh^othe Vedie ideathatlbe The coaotrv wa* d'Ttded into eighteen diviiioat. at 
Splnt of ereatioii framed ail th* raoTements of the ‘he head of each of which was a viceroy or governor, 
world by eWantfas, In certain fised rhythms of tbe Generally, he was either the crown prince or alloy 
formative word, and it IS because they are faithinl to •»'* feudatory owing fealty to tbe sovereign i ^t 
the cosmic metres that the basic world movemeats every ^ssion of Urritory,coosequent upon cooqorst, 
unthanginglyendafe k balanced harmony maiataio • the aabduedVroTlote Was absorbed lotothe enipire,'- 
ed by a system of subtle reenrrences IS the foundation otherwise undergdiog little ebange Sometime! tbe 
oflramorulitylncreattdthinga.aad metrical move country was even handed back to ita onginal owner, 
ment is simply creative sound grown conscious of this theneelorth became a vassal of the Hoysala , . 

secret ofUs own powers. The hiog was associated in the government of the _ 

General consent seems indeed to have saoctioned country with a Sarvadhikari or prime minister, and 
the name bfpoetry for any kind of effective language on occasions the InvnrSja or crown prince served on 
vigorous or catching metrical form Never theconocil Ihere-wetc, besides fourotbtr mnilters 

t 1\ — .. or Mahamaodalesvarai and these fire together con. 

siituted the Panchapradhanis and were mvaiiably 
hereditary nobles of rank and dignity 

Among the srcrelsriat officers was a ehierteciTtary 
to whom the kings orders were transmitted by a 
llosur, or royal scciecsry, who communicated them 
• tbe revenue officers to be carried cut. These latter 


theless mere force of language tacked 

of tbe metrical beat does not aninee the higher des. 
crtptiqn of poetry, it may have tbe form or its 
shadow, It has not the essence^ 

PoAs ofeonsiderable power, sometimes tbe great 
... satisfied nrdieanly with a set harmooy — 


set melody which is very satisfying to tlw outward .fcJ.’'f...v!i.i..« . . i 

ear and carries the asstbetic sense along sei^it m a I*!' «»«oue oecouoUnts who made 

iStt of eyeo. indistinctive pleainre* and loV eh* «»n>ue registers according to theitc 

mould ofeasy melody or harmooy they throw their 

teeming or flowing Imagination without d fiicnlty or AtsssuievT i 

check, without any need ofan letenser beightenieg. a As regards assessment 6 a 1 a le said to hare eons^t 
deeph appeal Ims beaatifal poetry , it tatisfie* the ed from the eiUtger* oet rnoam (4 annas 8 dImI for 

:/.Ja iS 

CTr aonetlines it js sot so mneh a flowing stream as a 


oftenesC in poets who appeal 

tWngthey li 
an adequate rbytbi 


land, forming the 

.«:v.3V.-r= 

■ 'rp' r'i' 


> the thought 


liytUmaimi characteristically at a general 
.0 whic^ tbe parts are subdued togetthe 
ounds which givi " 


--i^oVwhrf fine was called Wodaic, by 

purchase a village for 


very definite and insistent rhvthm But si 3 l,>where Uade^eurMdo House tat, marriage 

the greater rhythmicnl intensities are not pursued it »«oelere >iea *a*ao* */l”' 

IS only some total effect that predominates kind the hammtr tat [koifati PJU (bir« rana), 

rest It subdued toil. Butin these highest, loleosest ''aqaj anvil tax (arf«»a*.-J»^’ * *** {iattari 
rhjthmsevery sound IS made the tnbst of, wbelbena rara potter a e>e n„ZZ.°‘'' "f^aralexa, badija- 
its suppression or in itssnelllngcxpansion Its narJo^ ta. ^'“0 and blaUsmith's 

nria or Us open wideness, in order to get lotheeonr' • ii 

.1. ti-u .V- — dinary flow of Ccstous i 

tbe prime ‘Slmsie *waV e<»lcol of 

. -lieal The customs duf«*'^ , *“ 

•rticlea pnd on retafl 60^ 

s ‘iiey were perpooka* Ju 
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the former atnj kltkahs in {lie latter casej An ela^ 
rate form known as VaddUFaraM was adoptM for 
lerying ‘1 ««*■' thana* to , 

minate which shoold be leVied, and which thould be 
allowed free 

Pesue WOBRS 

The department of the greatest aelirity. m 

period was that of pnbl c works lt|WBS neilsnrm 
portaoce to thedepartment of war Most Influential 
and important ministers held this partlollo V,l»rection 
of dams to nrers openiBg-of channels for irrigation, 
and construction of tanks and wells were well known 


The army constituted an efBcieot fgUtyig force 
®tJraverr and militar; skill were fdufy rewarderl as so 
many virakafs and oiastiftals strewn throoghont 
the Hojsala conntiT amply show 
’ CRtilNil. JCSTfCB 

The department of pnbl c justice was presided orer 
by the king who with the help of his fire mtolslers 
decided Important d •pates as a final conrt of appeal 
It IS said that It was only a rough and ready meihod 
of meting ont jnslice that had been dertaed Trial 
by ordeal goreraed sereral disputeSf Tie g'lrro arbi 
^ trated in a large number of cases The earliest 
tnetbod ofditpensiog criminal justice isiupposedto 
bare eonsisten in the accused e sweanng lotbepre 
since of the God with the consecrated food If the 
accused was gniUy, the food would choke him on his 
■psrtaku ofit. Another common practice was the 
ordeal^f grasp eg a red hot iron bar before the 
Ho/f^alearara A third liud was that of plunging 
the fiand into boiling ghee after taking thaoatbaa 
before tkhen deaths otarred by drown og Prbang 
lag and when w dowa became pregnant tneofTeuces 
were supposed to be agalo^^ tbe pubic aud oot 
against the sorere gn therefore tbe luquines were 
conducted by the community On the otbei band 
in cases of theft and adultery where cfieoces were 
against the indiTidnal) the State stepped ih and tbe 
paU'T held the inquiry in tbe interests of tbe eafetr 
of the indiTidual Boundary' d sputes betwera aa 
joining villages were very common and always led to 
cattle raids and petty fights ^ 

Petition op Ricbt 

Tbe people had to 'petifion the king for remisstoo 
of taaes or redress of grierSDces and tlnv vrere duly 
attended td bj themols ter deputed for the purpose 

Transfer of land to fa sacred cause was generally 
made by washing the feet of the priest. This practice 
ts not in iogne now 1 

• Mives n 

There was a mmiog department with tbe snpertis 
tendent of mines at its head 

Local Self tiorEaxsieaT ^ 

, .. threat prominence wu attached to mon cipalaelf 

government It is said— the interior coustifnlion 
and condition of each separate township rema os nn 
changed , no revolution aflKt it no conquest reaches 

Whenever a grant was given to a vdUge the 
oQicers and Cavudas of the village had to see that the 
grants were properly adm mstered A Pattsnasvami 
or town mayor had generally -the righ^orprecedcBce 
and berepresented tbe chief gnerauces of the people 


to the ruling power and obtained redress.. fHewas^ 
nsnally a prominent merchant of the town It (was 
open to the villagers to form themselves into a town 
under certain conditions 

COUUBBCE 

Commerce was earned on by merchant princes as 
it were Setti was apparently an ofiice to look after 
tbe trade and interest of tbe foreigners entrusted to 
a person amongst tbemselres. Trade was not purely / 
local Maleyala merchants had migrated aud settled 
to the country Tbe influence of tbe mercantile com 
mao ty was very great A tnerebant who was 
specially skilled in testing ell manner of precious 
atones was so liked by the kiug that he was entrusted 
with a domestic mission to a foreign potentate m 
which he was successful There were also Orahman 
merchants, one of whom imported horses elephants 
and pearls in ships by sea ana sold them to the kings.. 
Another meichant transported goods from tbe east 
to the west. 

'MBDtClt'DEPlKTUBXT '» 

In tbe domain Ot medicioe there were arhiy 
doctors Belgami had three medical d'^proraries 
11S8 Kodiyamatha was intended for the treatment 
of destitute sick persons jlyuri^eda was taught in 
tbe nolTersities 

SAHiriTIOf 1 

Nor were principles of samtatios neglected * 

AIczsai 

There was a blending, of tbe departments of 
Musrai education and wnbl e works so fa^nstemple 
bnldng was coecernto It was m temples that in 
stnictioo was largely imparted nl ftions as well as 
teciilar for the luaiatenance of which Urge 
were made Tbe temples besided being moSteiqnisits 
p eces of workmanship giv^ ^s an insight ftftO the 
pub! e life of tbe times by means of the sns^riptiooS 
aud Copperplate grants that they Contain ’’ * 

Oanklvc itr 

Tbejf kiso Served the people as banks ^ '' 

^ EuDUC USTBLCTIOK ^ , 

Brabmacbaris resorted tOlhegordioU or faermit-1 
age of tbe Ristai or sage/ Where tb«y lived from twelve 
to sistern or even forty'Cgbt years nhtif tbcir train* 
log-was complete iThey lived bn the premises tnaiuA 
taiaiog tberDMlvei by alms dttd performingthe work 
eutrusted to them by tbo gurff An aucientnairersity 
in Booth India was of three kinds An sgrahara was 
given for theacquisition of merit and fortbe promo- 
tion of education and learning It was generally a 
whole Tiffage with thfgrant of its revenue fbr their 
maiotenance The Brahmaos confrolfed and ad 
niDistcted tbe Village Unlike the- Agraharas Brah-i 
mapnns were simply setUements ot Brahaiaus {o’! 
towns for promot ng learuiog and the Brahmans had 
rnttres for their maintenance The more bumerbns 
centresof l□st^uetlon were the mathas and temples 
esnttog in alf parts of the country •The mathas were 
a kind of res dentist colleges where tbe I students 
I red aud received instruction rel gions and secular 
fa some temples the scudeols of the villagd were fed 
and educated Government grants were glt^en tod 
defray tbe expeuditute incurred e 

‘ LanOOaC'e. ’’ ’ i I r/ 
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The lings D<rd Tamil in the Bangalore d sitict and ii 
the south (or issnipg orders as attested bj the ii 
script lOD 

^ Coins ' 

Tliiere are some gold coins being identified from tbe 
Doj-iata emblems nbich the^ contain and tbe legend 
of Sri Nolambavad gonda on tbe reverse in old 
Kannada characters eefaere the coins belong to 
Vishnu The sppposed copper coins of this period 
probably belong to the Tiger of Mysore, Tippn 
SCCLFTCRB 

Carving In stccc wbicb must have been done bv 
a higher qaatity of steel attained to Rtarvellons 
perfection and the palm in arebiteetere nmst he given 
to the Hoysalas The emblem of Sala and tbe tiger 
IS 'a fine example of free standing sculpture This 
IS placed in a most prominent portion m front of 
the IlnjsaH temples 'Sala on one Ince guarding 
himself vrith a shield and plunging a dagger into 
a ferocious tiger of mythological breed sihich is 
, springing upon him is an example of eiqnisite 
workmanship 'But the most intricate and astonish 
ing carving is fhat emploved to tbe decoration of 
tbe Qoysala temples and m the ceilings of smalt 
C domes or eopolas of their interior It is esccutcd 
in a pot atone of creamy colour winch can be polished 
till It re«emhlei marble aerfe vehea quarried but 
hardenlngrapidly on exposure to tbe air A, brsuelet 
la tbe hand of a figure ean be moved The life sued 
fiy in the Rehir temple ts sarpatsed tn eieeuuoo by 
the elephani ta the aouthern face of tbe Ualtbid 
temple, nbieh is not b gger (haa • bean 

. ItTEBSTtSe 

The first Kaonada work of any importance m 
'J alakaTilaka . a poetical work on attroloCT 
wntteomlOiOAD.byaJaia Siddbsebarya tn Ue 
tine of Abaramalla and Aryabhatia is oieatJOBcd 
'a bn pradecaasot lo this work There are ebapters 


king Aa a tsan of letters, be dcFeated seyeral eminent 
poets In literary discussions 

SocuL Life 

Men wore a waist cloth and left tbeir breasts 
oDproteeted, but, of course, the full form of dressing 
was not unknown Roots and shoes were in use 
Men wore no ornaments, these were teserred for 
women Of coarse high degree formed an exceptioo 
Men wore their bair lied up in a knrit behind. \\ omen 
wore tadics and covered tbeir breasts with bodices^ 
ranch as they do at the present day. Dancing girls 
wore breeches Some women also wore sandals for 
tlielKt They wO'c large earTings for tbe ear, and 
all parts of the body were' liedecked with jewelry 
Cbildrco below five were completely undressed jnsta* 
nowadays in most village bonseliotds They Wtre«a 
carried on the hips hy women 

Two wheeled carts, made of plain solid wheels 
werh used Spring carts and spoked wheels were 
also known Kings nainralty used springed four 
wheeled carts The wheels were lower than the body, 
and each wheel had n separate axle 

TCrestliog w s n common game as well as huatiog 
nreadifig matches were witnessed by kings and 
queens Dancing gifts cshibiied KoUtam on ceca 
sions to the assembled nmliiiude Gonv were In Use,’’ 
aod a Cgore is showu at shooting with cans W-a 
pons of foot sold rtt were raeslly bows aodarrovr*, 
thoogh firearms were a<ed by the Suena Invaders* 
•Id “ »hafp, sbioicg . 
swort IS seen in ibe noysaleivara temple at Hafebuf ' 
k .a r • covering foMhe 

Iwad of tbe warrior and long boots Befcnded'liis' 

’^1? smoonted to fight though some fought 
2 ’5“’’ Saddle cloth was in 

Hirtnps were not BBhoowa The 
bors'oea wore breast plates ■ “ 

SacamcB. ‘ 

■uct Bit.t Iiooour to be teleeted for 


attained tbe woild if "th^ gX l'’”riil.K‘’nV“r'ec‘tei 
to the.«»o^ nf the decefsed he„ ' 


la It devoted to the eoastcactioo of aitrooomieal 
iastrameots 

Nest comer Sayaseoa (1112) aathor of * Dbaroa 
mitra and after him Kaiaditya (1120) famous lor 
hia raathenatieal kaowledge He Is also knowo as 
Rsjavarma, Sbaskara and the bke 

Nenicbaodra (1170) -wrote a famous romance 
‘LilsvaUii aod Acminatbapnrana . being known 
us NemiOBtfau oo acomut of Ibu latter Rudrabtiatts 
was the most importaot Brahmau poet of tbe 
, century, llullala Ha misiiter, Chandraniuoli. waa 
his paltoB His chief stork >' JsgaouatliaTijaTu". 
written in e gbteen chapters In chaapo, uarrstet tbe 

story IQ the Virhouparana ’ { from the birth -of ‘ueioeinorT of the deceiipH ' V 
Ktithun to the war with faoaiura. wife committed su cide on th- r“k 

JUnhara(ll6o) was the foremost In impotUuce hernnihakea fidelity to^fomuo.hp'^^“ “".S' 

of the Liogayat group H« the author of Gi.ija- «>•» ss a mtftssaf. and the stow S 

kalyaoa , Siraganadarsgale , ' panipB»ataka •nd memorv w.» . erected lo\nef 

others. i 

Ills coBteraporary Rsghavaaka was ao eonallv 
great jf «ot a greater poet and aalfaor of 'iraris 
chaodrakaTTa .Somanuthachatitre , Siddbaraiua 
purana , lUr.haramahatmya ,"1 iVfsvarachamre'i 
aud bnmblincbanlte . Ksghavanka once provoked 
his uncle lUnbara so much that tbe Utter knocktd 
fire of bit teeth out, but afte?w»rds restored ibetD 
after five works were writteu in recompense 

AnothereOTitemporary Kcreya Padmarasa fllfiol 
belonged to the purple, m that his great gramlUthrr 
was a petty ehKnaiD in the KatBatacouatty Aias 
irrigation minister he had great Infioencc witb tbe 


GAstmaa , j ' 

committed suicide on hn d.fit ’"’ti? 
they cousiflettd IbemielrrS to U^^ 


to their inaiters and th^fcre '« in their derotion 
livea with them "t'ore. aatntally ended tbeir 

SWITAI.BOOUU' OR OFFERno OF TUB aFRl^C1^0 

sid«tafi>godB*oroffenDu^i^**'"*‘^'‘^ the practice ol 
*■ '•aer'Dg of the springing bead deserve* 
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tn^fstioR The prOC£«a of these decapitations was &a^ 
follows -> The votary was seated close to aa dastiei 
rod QC pole fixed >d the groned behind. This was 
forcibly beat down Over the head of the victtm and 
the book at the end taade fast to (he top knot of hair 
Oa being severed from the body the head flew np, 
earned with the rtbonnd of the rod released from its 
tension ’ i 

'SaLLaknAVA ' 

The Jains resorted to o peenl or mode ofselfdes^ 
traetion consistendy with their chief tenet It was 
death by starvation or sa/Zeifiitaa For days on end 
without food or water, men and women deroled 
themselves to the contemplation of the divintty till 
death was brooght about 

* * Decoritjovs ivn TiTLits 

^Decorations and titles were awarded to Celebrated 
men SI) all departments of liK; -and military distine 
tions were also well kuo-vn Patta ord gmty wasa 
golden band which was worn aa a symbol of royalty 
on the fdrehead It was also bestowed upon distiQ 
goisbed persons ss a maik of royal favotir like the 
Order of the Garter 

) »i ’Ncmt* I 

Itouer or (he practice of tonching and renfittieg 
oflenagi was known in coooeeuon with daes when 
the Oral mans bad to pay 40 (be Slate 
Rdttb Rsbeu 

* Kioss bad extensive domestic concerns, ^be 
streogtn of tbe royal baresB cannot b* exactly made 
oQt, Jt IS known bonever that Narasioha nholatec 
fn fats days lapsed snto a. valnpfuary, bad 384 well 
born women in bis female apartments 

j , ' ’ CosniTiovs OP Ladoob 
L abour was paid for as a daily wage. F^or the 
arehitecta of the temple^ pajmeot was made os the 
following scale —AN here the figures were tbe 

wage formed the weight in copper of the bmlteo pieces 
that were separated from tbe fianre AA here tbe 
several limbs of the body were separated in bold and 
prominent relief the we glit pf tbe removed 1 tile 
pieces was paid in equal quantity of silver -and where 
jewels and anch Otber highly del cate and finisbed 
work wasidone the falling powders were weighed 
and paid for id gold of the same weight p 

FaurtES 

raminea and scaruty of water for dnnking and. 
irrigation purposes were not unkaown In spite of' 
frequent famines tbe conntrr grew prosperous as 
attested by the numerous tanks and temples con 
structed in the penod Tbe Brahmans were versed lo 
the Vedas the guards were brave the fourth caste of 
unshaken speech, the women beautiful tbe labourers 
submissive the temples ornaments to the world Ibe 
tasks deep and wide, the woods full of.fmit.^ tbegS^'^ 
dens full of flowers Towns lu tbe Iloysnla ■cdBOtvy' 
were surrounded with gardens, tanks filled with lotus 
were formed in tbeir vicinity, gtoves were planted 
from yojana to vojdna (niue miles) for travellers to 
rest In.’ The people were hospitable tostrasgerst of 
One speech prudent following dbaraa, full of ex 
eellent poets, Very hononmble, religious geuerDos, 
libefaiileamed sad freeirom deceit.’ 


: Dancing In India i i / 
forma tbe theme of a short but readable 
article contributed to Cast and H'esf by 
T S Venkatarama Aiyer Says he 

Dancing ns practised in I^ilia i< an old tiorlc/ iftsti 
tution Even among tbe earl est Aryans ’ the arf 
seems to have reached perfection it was in vogue as a 
delightful pastime ; am) tbe Rig A’eda we read of 
the admirable performances of dancing womeii clad in 
robes ‘ pretty as patadise to look on In the epic 
penod too tbe bold of this form of amuiemeut entr 
the people did not slacken In king’s palaces there 
werespaclous theatres set apart for dancing where 
the li gb boro lad es toet and amused themselvts. 
Again we have tbe picture of Bnbaspatrs toa in tbd 
Mahabbarata entertaining his preceptor’s daughter 
with mnsie and danciog Di'guised as finhannalaj 
Aijona undertook to instruct the princess of Virata 
desa in the arts of melody asd motioo Z.oog after 
the heroic age in the ascetic times of Buddhism dadi 
cing as an art did not lo<e its popularity Tbe 
’Lasya form of dance perhaps sufiered, but tbe dance 
of deyotees absorbed in religious ecstacy toet witbtbe 
approral of tbe Buddhists, as it did not clash with 
their idea of ecstasy as a means for attaining Nirvana 
Comiog to more recent times the days ofSbiyaji, the 
freoticd dance that frequently Dceompan>ed*-the 
'Katba* perfonnaoets is bis reonntain fortress fired 
the ardour of tbe young ’daharatta and th^ fusbed 
on-to bottle with the nagie of the dance itspJanted m 
their breatia Thus has danting id its many phases 
exercised a sway over tbe people r i 

As an ort aod ecieoce dancing has beeg clasuflrtl 
in tbe Aisbnn Pnrsoa oader tbe category of Gban 
dbbrya Veda of which tbe lasp rCd sage Bharata 
was tbe instructor, though not the actual foupder^ 
as certain legends seeuf to suggest Tbe a Dame 
Dbarata is suggestive of daacing at abar^oaioud 
blend of motioo melody nnd measure la fais days, 
the ancKOt Indian dsaclng’had a TenasevDce, the 
techoique of tbe art was 'subjected to a critical 
fcrutiny bed improved upon tbe old pnociples were 
thoroughly overhauled, and to a great extent were 
reformulated and reorganfsed, the alliaeci between 
music and dancing was strengthened fand -another 
attempt at perfection in dancoaod music completed 
Daocing has ever since gdne by tbe Dame of Bbarata 
Oe(y/r AafyS was a daoce 'conlbined with gesti- 
eolation and speech which gradnallypavedtbe way 
for tbe lutroductiOD of tbe drama 1 Lasya is purely 
feminine dance For training opyoungpersouaade' 
quately m tbe 'various branches os^Ciassified by 
bharata Katunas&las or schools of art fot tbe study 
of dancing were in existence tinder tbe patronage 
of tbe 'State Jn Kautilyas Arthasasfra it is laid 
down that Initruetors id fine arts such as dancing 
and singing should be endowed with raamtenance 
from the State Evidently this speaks of tbe status 
of daucing in ancient India. 

Under a variety of names as Nataraja, Mabanata 
radif^tlie lilfVpiyCTd glorified as the greatest of 
^dancers tbetifasterortbe^TiaodarB fashion fabled 
to have beta Introduced when the nymphs and spirits 
of lodra’s heaven exhibited tbnr performances brfore 
thegods , , - I <{j b ,JJ, / 

^ ^dt^tlonai Waste'^'' 

IS the name of an article from the pen of 
StvG W Keke\ctch which appears 
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A/j *'ore Ccavottiic JournaU In it the 
wnter discusses “whether and how fir our 
(English) present system of cducntion per* 
mits the selection of the best bnins for the 
odjrancement which is their due, orxvhe 
ther, on the other hand, it compels many 
of the ablest of our intellects to remain 
latent, stenlisetl nnd wasted " 

Says thd'wnter 

1 ‘Tate oar ttemcntarj tetiooli Emltent itatlieri 
are prorided at the pobl ceaet erjoipped nitb ample 
koomledj;< a Tariet; ot lubircte. aod a not lac >n 
iidefable kndnledfce of tfae (cicnre of teacbts]r Bnt 
hoircTfr eViUed the teacheri tna^ be tbey are beavily 
liaDdicapped*-owiog tn the illjadjied partimooT of 
the State and tbe local aethoritiee achoota are often, 
perhaps Dtaall; OTcrerowded and uader-etaSed The 
■Uff, moi^oTcr, II frequent); ehoien pnmaril; W 
cheapneit and not for efEeienc; 

At fourteen 7ear( of aae we turn tbeehildren oat of 
acbool jQ<t at tbe age utben tbe; are begioaiog to be 
reallT cdneable, trhea tbeir faeuhiee are in actiee 
dcTciopmeut and when the power eot oel;o(aniaial. 
treeneii but of retentioa le rapidl; etreagthenioK All 
are la the fame Categor;, itopid cUtct (die and 
tadustnone Tbe parentf, ae a role are bat too 
daxtoai to aeail tfaemtelTef of their ebildreo f freedom 
Ai crfatrfl bo;!, elerkf or factor; girli or le tbe- 
man; other ecenpatlnat open to elieip child iabonr, 
tbe; can bring to a trifle to the fanil; parte, caooeh 
to pa;, paril; or wholl;, for lodging, ftedlog aad 
dotbiag , 

fieeosHtr; teboolr, thoagh tupported br poUic 
none; drawn from the rates and taiea of all are tbe 
pretfire bf the tieb and tbe well to^o Here and 
thercachddofpoorparenta raa; find a place helped 
b; a Kbolanfaip from a Count; (.onoeii Dot eren 
then, ai a KboIartUip neaat, at a tale, nothing more 
tbao the reanmea of feet, reach telf-eaerlfice- m needed 
front tbe perent He gets no conpeoiation for the 
loti of bit child I laboar, aad eo allowance for naio 
tenance 

Tbe to tbe nduertit; from tbe pecondar; 
tcboeliteqaall; barred b; porert; uelett tbe child 
It of each marked abilit; at to obtaio a tcholarthip in 
competition with tfaote who bate receired Ibe greater 
edocational adTanCaget derired from the poisettian 
of moar; Bat praeticall; few Kbolarthipt arc open 
td him becaat* far tbe greater proportion of them 
t are awarded for proncictic; lo Xatin and Greek, for 
tbe liighcrtteaebiag of which the pubiK lecondar; 


tebool dors not prondc Mareorrr, lie hai to look 
for an cdueation, which will gi^e him the mrana of 
earning a Itrelihoi^, and cannot afford to wait* hie 
time IB tbe ttploilation of the dead langnagn 

Whetl rr at the eletneDtarr or eeconoar; ichool the 
ebstd from the poorerclaairt it atranded Tbeabili- 
iKi of tbe clcrer child are watfed He doee not connt 
—ciiit Iren who are fit for promotion to high places 
are tnrned one with the othrra from the eirmentar; 
tchoola Into the deerrt and thote from the eecondar; 
achoott find their hlgfaeit leiel in miirrableclerktblpt 
or email trading At for tbe UnUrniilrt, an outiide 
obterrer, ignorant of the barrieri ther erect might 
caiil; ireagioc that all tbe beat bratnt oi the coontr; 
ate confined to wbat it termed tbe ‘ upper clatt," (hat 
■I to tay, tbe rich r 

Sir Kakcwich xifilitly points out tliat 
the firat esscotiaJ for the prevention of 
waste of hrains is the preventioa ofpoycr. 
ty and destitution The poverty bar and 
the class bar mast be broken down. , H6w 
is that to be done ? . 

To b^in with higher clartri thoafd be attached 
to clemeaiar; achooti, and children aboetd be allowed 
toalleod thoteelattet nntil at leatt iittern jeartof 
Probabl; it wonid be Impottible topiake attrn 
dnoM attuchcTaitetcompuIsor;, but at an; rate it 
might be optional, lod without payment of an; fee— 
State and rale tuppoit thould of eourie be giren 
A aeeondarr tcnootaboald auret; be what ilt natne 
•mportt, a tebool to which ebildren from tbeclemea 
Urytcbpoi whether that ichool be for the rich or‘ 
poor, ean prated for the purpeirtbfhiBberedECa 
•wP'Jary lebool ibonld 
not begiren toicholan under fiffeen ofaw nor 
OTerterenteen ^ i 

oooT'’l.*f.'?’’.‘l*'^ be open to rich and 

•* PV'**''’* ‘I"* *•“* «*■»» sod all 

!sa ”*3"** oPPO'tnuiJ so tbcl tbe be^it oal; 
!bnnM **’? on and the brtiat of onr children 
Mted to tbe tame prccctt oficlretiou the time trat 
thould only benrnd by tbMe 

I’aW-cSoneyflnthe 

iia^^f be granted hr 

f«d.i.g,andlMotbi“girtS 
?he'miJM\^V“ ““‘^"'’‘■IloWBnceihosTdbe Wade to 
^dd^UW h'ra’for the lots of bla 


FOMIGN PERIODICALS ' 

-- GeomSamp;™ wnl5,ra;h.BpDi„o„' kmi ’■ 0™, soil,, 'I’' ’ • 'If 

wtth deep insight and sympathy about ■* comedy. ‘The lutnectorGfn,?.^. •”* 

Wc-makea/ewextraefs^, ’ m oiherconKf<A.5n«„"„VJ''.'?' 

Tbefatber ^Jiterort patiqo#lnm)It^Biidoi.btodly meot***Yoa“up7n*btr'^^“ n*«tedeadtr t'baq argn^^ 
Gogol (1800 1832) wboM tatire on terfdom ii hi t.oo and » powwfjl .hn.tn 

«“d by lang'&.ng it out of ctutence 
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Laughter ^guiles eren its ultimate victims The 
Emperor and the Court laughed at the mock ln«pcc 
tor end now the Tsar is as obsolete as the Most 
Christian King 

TheiailaeaceofTol<toj has been large!; indirect 
His direct teaching was the ver; opposite ol subver 
Bive. What he seemed to inculcate was not subver 
Sion but submission \etbere again ne seebowtn 
direction tuids direction ont If jon preach non rests 
tgnee t 9 tbeevils of locset;, a few ma; think aboot 
non resistance, but man; more wi|l tbiDkabont the 
evils 

Turgenev, that Russian of the Boulevards, invented 
toe word nihilism and gave hs In Basarov, the first 
nihilist , bnt his nihilism has no coAneetioD with the 
nihilism ofcountleis melodramas Turgenev wns lo 
no possible -senie a revolutionist and onl; oncoo 
sciousl^ a reformer As mneta as an; mao he helped 
to give serldom Its death blow I but be did not mite 
with auj deliberate purpose What rerpUs os in Tar 
genev*t stories 1s not positive inhnmaeitjr hot the 
negation of bninanitj-,*tne terrible lodiffereBce of the 
owners, and the temble indiSerence of the owned 
Read such a star; as Momn” Its pathos is almost 
intolerable bnt there is nowhere in it an; betghleniog 
of the, colors, no deliberate bid lor tears The auto 
cratie- mistress (who might have been Turgenev's 
own mother) is drawn with sjmpath; and ender 
standing,, ;et the drowoiug of the poorierfs dog, the 
one thing upon which the big loarticulale giaot could 
lavish fais anee'ioo, leaves the reader lo socb a fur; 
that be becomes the implacable foe of all entocrats 
whatsoever, no oiatler bow beoevolent The true 
ereforenert are not those who confer some loog with 
held lifcert;, bnt those who teach a sation tode 
maud it 

Dc«to;evst; is important in the histor; of Rassiaa 
liKrty less for what he wrote than for what be 
luserid lie wai the living cmbodimeot of autccra 
c; e bliud brutantr For an alleged political cSeose 
be the most harmleii aod lonoceot of ueo, wasio 
pri'Ofled, subjected to the frightful ordeal of a mock 
execution, and then traespoited lo Siberia Toe 
story oi that ghastly death parade told with lucli 
ntoviBg simplicity by Mjshkin id * The Idiot," aod 
poignantly quiet narrative of prison life in ‘The 
House of the Dead staud as perpetual lodiclmeots of 
Official iniqni^ Dostoyevsky ,was by his 

martyrdom The letter be wrote begging for pardon 
IS apaiofut document, Indicating what ravages official 
cruelty can work upon a tender soul 

The tales of Chekhov are suprisne ciamplts of 
artistic detachment luuderstaod by a realist one 
who depictrlife ID its beauty, its plainness, its dralv 
"'** 5'^ '** ®Shjie*s as the case may he wiibont 
neigbteoing orsubdning the colors for any artistic or 
didactic purpose From -tins point of view ChekboT 
seems to me the complete realist - He baa no prefer, 
ence like some alleged realists for the duug heap or 
the slaughter bouse or the asylum He la uot obses 
sed by nastiness He does not write as if be had a 
grievance against man or destiny Heis cev^r seotn 
mental, but then he is never ^micat or sardonic 
There IS nowhere In hia stories any attempt td tbidl, 
to horrify to startle, or to astonish His tales are 
oot pamphlets, indictments or judgments, nor are they 
studies in confetti, orange-blossom and iced wedding 
*?i writes with the serene impartiality of an 

all teeing and nnimpassioned observer, for whom life 
has no shocks or surprises, and to whom the polite 
nctions and conventional hypocrisies of existence have 
become transparent " 


Kuprin, like Turgenev, was a reformer without 
meaning it The characters of Kuprin seem later 
than those of Chekhov they are more nearly on the 
eve of change Teternikov, who writes under the 
name ofSologub, IS a very retiring end Indnstnons 
author who haS been called the soece<sor of Chekhov 
His people are the Rhs^ians of today, the Russians of 
unrest, tendered with an artist’s sense of poetry and 
atmosphere 

la Artxiba«bev you come to what mby be called the 
Rossis of revolt His stones, called ^*Tales of the 
RevoiutioB," are documents in madness the madness 
of a people goaded into violence by hnnger, poverty, 
and brntalitr Mott of them arc incidents in the 
rising of workmen some years ago, and their lesson is 
sorely too plain to be nii<tinderstood even by politi 
cians. Ills most popular book, * Sanine," is atymp 
tom of unrest— s general description applying in' 
deed, lo half a century of Rnssian fiction Prom 
Radme to Sanine there is a long hoe of characters all 
of tbe same type— futile vnelancholy, thwarted, frus 
trated, nil like people caught and held bv invisible 
bonds Some are resigned some struggle with vary 
log efforts, bnt with a sense that there is no use in 
struggling They are cruel to tbeirselves and to each 
other They are like ill managed children who wlum 
per or qnatrel tbrongh sheer boredom or irritation 
The Rnssia that emerges from tbe descriptions of its 
writers is a land of endless end contnming spaces, of 
vast, ffloaotODoni bireb forests, of damp antnmaal 
airs, of long dark icy winters broken by toe torraalt 
ol spring it IS a land of recent Btavery, of Asiatic 
erigio and rnstinels, sot yet deeply touched by its 
two centnries oi Enropean contact Jbe Russian 
people are held lo tbe chilling grasp of a deadband 
They live as men forbid Coneelte a poeti^and intel* 
ligent people perpetnally restraieed in mind, tbeir 
reading censored their wnting embed, their sciente 
snspedted tbeir freedom of thought repressed, Tbeir 
very bodily existence moving in the trammels of pass, 
port police and bureau, everywhere before them tbe 
symbols of* Tbon shalt not' —bow can suefa a people 
become other than tbe baffled laeffectite. selftortnr. 
log heroes of Turgenev and Chekhov nniess, indeed, 
they become like tbe insurgent characters of Knxmine 
and Avtxibssher forsweanng all restraint,4be anar* 
cbists ofmorality, ultra Kietxrcbeaci trying 'to live 
dangeroDiIy,' and claiming tbe utmost license of 
persohal conduct ? M heresoever there Is Autocracy, 
there also is Aunichy They arc Correlatives The 
Dictator is father ol the Destroyer 

In concluding tbe tvntcr ob«er\ es t 

trbatever may happen Russia can never go back 
to all it was before The pretent at its worst Is 
Letter than tbe past An eruption of 'violence is 
nobler than a degiadirg ecqaiercecce in servitude 
In nations as in individuals, lude energy denotes tbe 
vigor of life and stiJIne's tbe torpor of death. 


Horace Batcbinson presents an interest- 
ing theory in the IVestm/nsfer Gazette 
about 


Birds and Air Waves 
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di*tt)Tbaiice of tbe birdi ib iroodlaDil and covert 
«ben BO reaiOD for tbor outctjr nas bamaBlj 
audible , 

TIu £tit queatioQ tbat fve ma; ask la 'nbether tic 
birds tbeuiseWes thus Touted fiom tltcp, tbe 
pbesaao(s to cron, aod the blackbirds to give tbtir 
cackliBg alarm crj, were actoallj atnrltedbj any 
thing that they heard ,They may have beard the 
distant bombardoieot or engine thiab but there )■ 
some reason to doubt It, or at least reasou to doubt 
whether this wai the real ocraiion ceesifitdid ttir 
their anditor/nerver ol iheir manifest alarm In the 
first place, we hare no particular reason to think 
them so'very much more keen ol hearing than our 
lelres, and m the second place, we (nay recall a 
tbousasd and one cases of their sleeping ralmly of 
nights in the midst of a dm that would surely send 
sleep far irom hnmaa tenses unless dcngged bj a 
uaxcotic or dniled by nbnormal neatinets birda 
roostingro tbehedgerows do not wake and cry jost 
because a noisy motor passes along it in the night 
Does it not seem tolerably sure that it must be the air 
yibratiOBS, Tibralions sfitcting them lactily — by the 
sense of toBch ralhcr than by tlac of hearing ’ I 
think so, and it is a theory supported by a {icraooal 
experience of my own At Nairn that delectable 
little place <)A the Uotaj Firtb wbither we used to 
go fnl golf, yen ffiigl t sguiet mei be awakened fcoco 
lroin,yonr beauty sletp erea m the baicyon ogbit 
gf peace by the ships' goncers at practice, away 
QOt af the rnonth of the firth And then, il you 
tisteaed. you heard a notable thing— two things 
The guns seemed to he fired at laterrals of a minute 
or two, and at each dicebarge you beard first the 
noise of the explosion, and (ben— an appreciable 
tunc, wbieb I should guest at a sitieeutb of a mioute 
later— you would hear yourwiadow begiu to rattle 
Ladoestioeably that rattle was canied bytbe same 
dis»arge that you bad beard all tboie secoods before, 
and. although its vibratiOQ had to pass ibrongb tbe 
window, or tbroogb the little gaps ol its tasb. before 
coming toyour earl, Atill it came to yOo first, and 
tbe wiodow rattle only begaa later Does it not 
seem to show tbs rattle to be cauied by a more 
llqaly trarchng ware ol tbe air perhaps by an 
enter ring of that diiturbacee of wbicb sbipa 
canoon waa thacenier? That certainly, is bow it 
appeared to me, and, prciuniably, Irom tuueb other 
evidence, it would have been possible to be at aucb 
distance from tbe tester that tbe quicker moving 
Wave, wbicb alone could stimnlale yonr bearing 
nerves xsiebt be spent Of snSKieot force for you not 
to know of its existence, wbile St U the slower travc 
ting wave more towards the circumfrrcoer of tbe 
distnibed circle might icacti a thing ofthe area of 
a window wiih lufficlcot mcmentuni to rattle it 
qnite andibly for yo' ]( is much mote wcoderfnl 
than any fairy tale and lunch less credible— but truth 

teems to be I kc tbiit. 

The sleeping buds are evidently ow aimed and 
alarmed by air waves of which there is mneb reason 
to think that they arc not conscious through tbeir 
ears I Evidently, too it, is an air ■ware d ffrrent in 
eSec^from any sudden jupipringing of a breexe m a 
still night Their alarm cries show that >t appeals 


to them svitb a senee of the uofaruiliar end the 
itartling, lie do rot know whether birds tocb as 
partridges Sod grotiie, vihich sleep on the gronnd, 
wervaticcted in the same way os the percb roosters 
and nnfoilusattly, ibtlt alaitn » cot gtucially so 
Tcciferous as that of there others , , [ 


Our attenhoQ has beta drawn to an 
article entitled . 

' Ruui& and Retrihutlon ^ ‘ , 

appearing in the Satviday Rcticw tor 
tbe novelty of the views set forth therein 
Csansni, pro Germaoisni, the gross comip- 
tioiis of officialism— none of these can be 
said to be the tause Of the Russian unrest. 
Tor viUat then is this hybrid Revolution 
retributive ?— asks the wnter Here is his 
answer 


£ 


Mainly for tbe lutbleis perteenlion of tbe lews la 
a srmi-oTirDlal and still mediaeval country which has 

E irslsud 10 •pogroms'’ repugnant to dvilixcd 
uTope Wen or Jewish and oltro of German Tewisb 
origin lav* been »d the forefront of the fermeut. nnd 
atesimcoBvnls ng all orders and every kind of order 
Tbe Soviet 1* latgely thus leavened Kereoskiaod 
the so-called Lenin, if we isistake oof, srfbarUaUv 
to derived ' ^ ‘ 

This u a very nmaekabU fact, foi ibe Jews ‘are ' 
oot revolutionary by lostinct. and only besomeso 
tbeongbsystematic opprevstoo Sot »• iaiernaUon- 
al sm tbeir atfinity, lor where true staeetmAn.ti-. 
veekome. them they are elwys emon*^ vh^ mSit 
>gWK*p nted of patriots "Every natioa gets the 
ews It dratrvrs is a trite bnt trse ssying. and 
.iMsiabsigotheiswilba Tengeanee Vei’t wouW 
be as uiijutt as ontrse to inggett that the Jews lave 
oedone Rustia. It is laternational Sociahsm tilt 
kJL bf Geneva and Si«k 

holm l\e might at well say that ]?□»•. u Zu 
beltayed by Ur Ramsay WacdoBnld A aat.M it 

’ 5 - 1.1 

ina pieces bhecneaont 
• fry out) for a firm hand and 
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iTHE UNDESIR.XBILITV OF DEVANAGARI BEING ADOPTED AS ' 
THE COMMON SCRIPT FOR ALL INQIA 


I .CONCLUDED my article on theRer.J. 
Knon’les’s scheoje for the Romanizatioo 
of all' Indian writing in The Modern 
Review for .February 1918, with the re- 
mark that the moremeat for m.aking Dera- 
nagari one common script for all the 
Indian languages rested on a sentimental, 
and not on a* utilitarian* basis, and that, 
if successful, it would prolong the reign- ot 
non-phonctic writing. -As thp Deranagari 
movement has a considerable number of 
supporters in the country, counting ecen 
some Musalraans, as I learn, among the 
number, 1 think it proper to discuss the 
nuestida fully in the pages of The Modern 
' Review, ^ , ,, 

.'When such a revolutionary change as 
the change of the alphabet current among 
ft people Ja songht to be effected, the atm 
shouiu be to^ institute along with the 
change a phonetic STSteoi of spelling. The 
displacement of all conventional methods 
ofspepingby a phonetic method is a high- 
ly desirable object. All writing must have 
been originally ^phonetic. It is only be- 
cause the writtenforms of words have not 
always Nshanged pan passn with the 
change, of 'the sounds of words, tbatcou- 
^ yentional methods of spelling have come 
into existence. Conventional methods of 
spelllog haye their support in the natural, 
disposition of the great majority of man- 
kind to keep things as they are, in the 
predilection of the learned for such spelling 
as suggests the derivation of a word, ami, 
above all-, in the stupidity which widely 
prevails among men and prevents a revolt 
against systems of nou-phonelic spelliog’ 
which are a galling yoke upon the nations * 
among whom they^-are current. Many 
clever men have their conservative in- 
stincts so strong that they make them- 
selves the champions of the outv/orn and 
the useless ; but the great strength of the 
conservative party arises from .the entire 
body of stupid people, who form the majo- 
. rity of mankind, being naturally couserra- 
tive, so that, in spite of the marked clevr- 
nessofmany cooscryatives, tbe^conserva-' 
tire party may justly be called “the stupid 


party", as John Stuart Mill Called it. 
LeaVniog delights in such unreasonable 
spelling as ‘doubt’, which suggests the 
afCnity of the word to the. Latin words 
dubitare and dabius. All learning is not 
however on the side of conventional spel- 
ling, wliich is nsnally given the dignified 
came of "historical spelling’’^ though it 
can ill claim that name, for while it sticks 
to the written forms that large numbers of 
words acquired at some particular period’ 
of the history of a language, it ignores the 
changed sounds of the words in later times, 
and so does not bring up the history of the 
words to the latest day. 'if’., 

Among modern European . languages, 
Italian and German nre.,very nearly, if not, 
entirely, phonetically written. The living 
Indian language,' Hindi, is^also_,vefy 
nearly phoDCtically written. The* dead 
Indian language, Fali, has a rich litera- 
ture, which proves beyond question that ^ 
the language was phonetically written.,’’. 
Kotooiy were words in common use, s'uch > 
as dbawtna, written by Pah writers as. 
they were spoken by speakers of Pali, 
without any regard tor the corresponding'’ 
Sanskrit word diarma or dharmmi^; but. 
Sanskrit words of even a learned character 
were equally disregarded, and kamma-f 
dbJraya and fiafiubblfi/, for instance, were 
written for the Sanskrit words Aanna- 
dharajra and babavribi, respectively.' 
DAammo is the popular Bengali word for 
dbaramm or dharma, and for one Ilengalt 
who calls Dhurrumtollah, Dbafmotal& 
twenty call it UhammotaU. But where is 
the Bengali who would venture to write 
SCMsm instead of»l’5»n<, or to write 
instead of ^fM^t/though (Baddo-' 


min) is the current popular name of Burd-, 
wan, which is but the Hindustam name 
of the town, Ttvre, -written in the English 
way. I, for one, feel humiliated -to think 
of the slavish subserviency of the Bengali 
mind to Sanskrit spelliog >a contract with, 
the freedom from all such ’ 
which characterized ,the writers, m.* ^ 

The rise of a new religion, Buddi ’ 
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address d jtseU to the masses was the 
mstrum»nt winch emaflcipatcl the ra nds 
of the propagators of this reliRioH from 
8ib<iernency to the learned language 
Siftshrit, and made them employ the cur 
rent speech for the proplKation of the new 
faith Th* %erniciilar Pah ftcened an 
icttp-tiis snpU If to that given to G*cmaa 
by the Prowstait movement initiated by 
Litlicr 

The Pah alphah t rejected characters 
that represented sounds wanting m the 
Pah language u oi ^ 5 oiV, t and g 
were the characters It rejected and it 
rejected also thej Tisarga symbol It 
retained how ever, the \edic 2 whose 
sound existed in the Pah language Tlie 
Hindi nord HT^ (toddy) appears to bi. 
connected through ms ith trra 

Tne following list of ten selected 
words Sanskrit Pah Bengali (as writ 
ten) and Bengali (as sounded) wilt show 
bow emancipated were I ah writers from 
slavish subjection to Sanaknt orthogra 
phy which still rests ns a heavy burden 
upon the people of Bengal 


Pel 

ftbliabijo 

siabbo 

bsddhe 

bhlaao 

bbo;]o 

btabao 


ehiaoi 

datta 

databbo 

j»Ii 


Oesgal ai 

wclttea 

abbabya 


bl oija 

bTabraa 

«b aaa 

datia 

datahva 

jbila 


B«Dgal aa 

aonaded 

abK&bba 

baddho 
bh ado 
bboj)o 
broiDitibo 
eh noo 
datio 
datobbo 
is>s 


Sansarlt 

1 Abbarya 

3 Ai ubba 

5 Baddba 

4 nb oea 

6 Bbolya 

6 Btabma 

7 Cblaoa 
6 Datte 
9 Dstarya 

JP Jta's 

Bengali not being a phonetically writ 
ten language a change from Bengali to 
Devanagari script w ould keep up the non 
" phonetic character of Bengali writing I 
repeat here the single illustrative example 
I ^ave in my last February article as 
sufficient for making this matter clear 
The Bengali word for soath is dokkhw 
This word as written in Bengali character 
is wh ch corresponds nitb the 

Sanskrit word letter for letter but 
while IS pronounced ns dokkhin 
rightly pronounced is dakj na If iif^«t 
were transformed into it n onU con 
tlnue to be pronouuoed dokkbin in Bengal 
for with a change of script no one could 
bnug about a change of sound Tbewo^ 
if written nonld generally Ik 


prononneeil na dak? pa outside Bengal, 
anl aa daccliiii or daklchtn among the 
Hinii Sff akt ig p’opic of In lia Tnc word 
tmwft its If IS DeranSgarl in Sanskrit, 
D onigri JO HinJi and DchnSgrl in 
Bengali 

Sanakut is miapronounced in Bengal, as 
Latin IS m England^ a\here however has 
rcccntl) sprungupa reform movement in 
the matter A-change of the Bengali script 
inloDcvanagari would lend nlresh support 
to the misproiiuuciation of Sanskrit m 
Bengal and make any reform of this mis 
pronanciation tremendously difficult 

When an niphabet current among n 
people ta sought to be changed the new 
n1plinlj*t seleete 1 for nloption should be 
as neatly perfect us possthfe and also ore 
that would Lorrespon 1 so fir as is pos 
siblc with the most widely current alpha 
bet in the world There is no reason avliy 
an alphabet ahouia V v'lUona] and nbf 
infcrnatjonfl/ ironc alphabet for on entire 
country nlich bytheway inaybediiid 
cd into many languages ua is India, is 
considered desirable as being helpful to* 
mtcrcour«e thro Tghoat the country, why 
should not one alphabet lor all the world 
be considered still more desirable on the 
ground of its being promottve of inter 
course over the widest possible area, 
namely the entire surface of the world 
accessible to human beings? A script 
common to several languages cannot 
indeed m it«elf be on inducement to one 
speaking any of these languages to leani 
ony other among them English French, 
Italian and Spanish are all pnnted in 
Roman character But one born to any of 
these four languages is not induced to 
learn any of the others bccau«e of this 
Only ifh'has occasion to learn any of the 
others com nunity of script can come m 
as n help to hi n Tamil if presented in 
Devamgan character cannot be an in 
du«iuent to any Bengalis or Hindustanis 
to learn Tamil in the absence ofanyspeci 
(waved for a knowledge ollaiail Such need 
can be but iiifinitcsimally small to Bengalis 
and Hindustanis at large in companson 
with their need of learning English 

Indo-Romanic ^s the name applied by 
Sir Monier Williams to Roman letters ar 
rangrfintheDevanagri alphabetic order 
T^ist name may well be applied to an 
alphabet bmlt up with th§ small Roman 
characters supplemented according to 
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need, and arranged in tlic>manner-of the 
letters of the Dexanagari alphabet.* Soch 
alphabet would b&n blend of Indian and 
Koman eleroents, and so entitled to the 
name Indo-Romame. If all Indian langu- 
ages were written and printed in such 
Indo-Romanic character the benefit to 
Indians would be far wider than if they 
were all written and printed inDevanagan, 
for a knowledge > of the Indo-Roroanic 
character would be helpful to Indians in 
acquiring a knowledge of English, which is 
of inestimable value to them, and in ac- 
quiring also the two other great languages 
of the world, German and French, each of 
which puts fcfrth year by year a large body 
of new knowledgej before the world. The 
Indo-Romanic representative of a non- 
Devanagari Indian character, it would 
scarcely hg harder to learn thanihe Deva- 
nagari representative of it. • For instance, 
theIndo-Komanic representative, k, of the 
Bengali letters, it would scarcely be hard- 
er to learn than to learn the Devanagari 
representative of . 
r One ^ notable advantage of the Indo. 
45omanic character in writing all the 
Indian vernaculars would he that it rvould 
facilitate the acquisition of every Indian 
vernacular bv Englishmea, and would 
enable those Englishmen who have to do 
judicial or admioistrative work in India to 
read with facility papers written iu aoy 
Indian vernacular, which would be a 
material help towards the efficient perform- 
ance gf judicial. and administrative func- 
tions ’ in the country- Sir Alfred Croft, re- 
tired Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
in a letter written to me from England on 
the 24th July 1910, wrote thus ; — “^ngali 
I learnt in the orthodnx way— character 
and language together ; but when 1 came 
^ learn Hindustani, I learnt it through 
ForhesU and Twcwie's ^handbooks, m’ 
which progressive ^exercises arc given in 
double columns (1) English, (2) hJindustani 
exactly transliterated in Roman character. 
Hence I was able to speak Hindustaoi^ 
grammatically and with ,fair fluency before ’ 
1 learnt -anything of the character. 'And 
then V, itb that basis to go upon, the leorn- 
ing of the character^ was a very easy 
matter.” ,\ronld not Bnglishtnen ,who 
havetokam any Indian language other 
than Hjndustani hail it os a blessing if 
there. existed handbooks for teaching tliat 
other language such as exist for, teaching 
Hindustani, handbooks that would cou- 


tain progressive exercises in Indo-Romanit 
character phouetically employed ?* ‘ 

Those who seek to make Devanagari the 
one Indian script cannot certairriy have 
the aspiration to get it accepted as the 
common script for all the world. Deva- 
nagari has indeed many points of clear 
superiority over all the alphapl^ts of the 
world that are foreign tp India, with the 
exception only of the now defunct Zend 
alphabet, which is clpsely analogous to it.' 
But it has many serious defects, ardbug 
which is its syllabic method of writing. 

-The merits of the Devanagari alphabet 
are the following ; — ‘ ; 

' J. The vowels are all put together first, 
and they are (excepting the single disput- 
able case of scientihcallj arranged in 
accordance with the seats of utterance in 
the m.iuth, proceeding from the throat 
onwards to tbe lips, cansing thus the gut- 
tural sounds to come first, and to be 
» followed in order by the palatal, the front- 
palatal (usually called the cerebral -and 
sometimes also the Hngaalh dental 
and the labial. The vowels are also dis- 
tinguished into short and long, the long 
ones being diflereotiated from the short 
ones by certain appendages added, but sot 
by one noiform appendage, which is gtr- 
tainly a defect. ^ ^ 

3. The consonants, like the vowels, are 
scientifically arranged with reference to the 
seats of utterance in the mouth. First 
come the gutturals, the order being a hard 
guttural followed by the same guttural 
aspirated, then the corresponding' soft 
guttural followed by the same guttural 
aspirated, and then the guttural nasal, the 
five letters forming what is called a varga, 
Tlv Brstr^^af which is guttural is fol- 
lowed in gradual succession by four other 
vargas, the palatal, the front-pajatal or 
cerebral, the dental, and the labia), formed 
precisely on the samemodel as the guttural 
rarga. 'After the five vargas come the four 
liquids running in the order of palatal, 
front-palatal or cerebral, dental and labial; 

• e is justly held to be a labial Leavtcg 
aside «r, ^ xfl and which were originally sound- 
ed asai 4i, au, and lu, respectively, and so were all 
diphthongs, ^ and ^ are unquestionably cerebrals. 
These cerebrals cannot properly coroe, it may bo 
-said, hfter the labial V. But V and ts are not 
pure vowels, but are only setni vowels with conso-i 
nantal elerornU in them. This very probably 
caused ibcit being put after the pure vowel v. 
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and finally comes the aspiralc letter cor* 
responding to Ii, which belongs to the 
guttural class 

In the Devnnagan alphabet, ns it 
hgs historically come t]ov\n to us, the 
vowels arc followed by certain symbols 
bearing sounds which can follow but not 
precede vowel sounds, difienng thus from 
ordinary lonsonants, which cm both prc 
cede and follow vowels Th?se symbols 
ore ‘and. called anusrara and Msarga, 
respectively, which are still in use, anti x 
an X. called respectively jihvaratilya nnd 
upadhmanlya, which have fallen into 
disuse It IS quite proper that the symbols • 
and • should have a place, es of Old, be 
tween the vowels and the consonants’ and 
not a place after the regular consonants 
asjn the Elementary Sanskrit Grammar 
brought out by the Calcutta University 
for they arc not full power consonants cap 
able of both preceding and followinc 
vowe s.but are only capable of following 
voi^els It is doubtful what the original 
sound of the visarga was In the die. 
tvonary order of the Nagari letters id 
Monier Wilhams’s Sanskrit English Die 
tionaty, 1888, it is said of the symbol- that 
It IS either the true anvarara. sounded like 
symbol of aoy 
nasal I bold the view that the “true 
anusvara” IS a vowel nasalising symbol -* 
orr-,* as the visarga ia a vowel aspirating 
symbol I sought the Lelo of two 

Sanknt scholar, obout th/o„m^r,„""S 
oftheanasrara.butnohelpcame 
Thetevanagarialphabrt farnisbrsabun 
daat crldrace of the cxlraordiaatr oromrn 
of.ts ongmatots rathe discnmiiat.on of 
sounds The classing of von , Is scparatdr 
from consonants and the ntrnngeraS S 
, both vowels ood consonants in IreordanS 
With a uniform and strictly sci-snf.a 

cplcwab in itscK n SighV'Sil P"T 
Farther, the n,« discriiSraftion S'bl- 
twern sounds that arc closelv rrhUe .s 
another point that loudly calls roC !! ” 

Themes ‘sbadrs of diflrXnS' hVtwClfe 
• The 0)1110 monoijllsbls <| (,|,„„„ 
priosi), lonnt ms, be) hu to be 
sncient It bai ill fsri.ni. ,s 
^ (5(1) [in si(,n onUrs) «li, ,„i„„,„ „ ; 

diirsclces.'S and tbit's,, pronoonetd, not 
S; bills, ofi The * ,ouml appein to haio 
given rise lo the m and ft sounds 


sonods indicated by «?, and *1, it was not 
easy to note, as also the nice shade of 
diflcrencc b'-twccil the sounds of n nnd 
BJ has the 8 luntl of « in frwgt, n the sound 
»f n in /aneJ and burn, qmln the sound of 
n in net and fen How maby are the 
Englisi men who know that there is any 
diflcrencc betw ecu the sounds of n in fringe, 
fund and net, or that there is any difiercnce 
of sound lictween sh tnsiww and ah m 
hah, which is the dilTcrence between the 
« sound and the ^ sonnd 

Great as are the merits of the Deva- 
nagari alphabet, equally great are its 
defects . — t 

1. Its vowel system is faulty and poor 
lu comparison svith certain other lang. 
uages, Bengali, for instance and English. 
Further, the long vowels are not dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding short 
vowels by one uniform mark or sym- 
bol Tliere are as many marks os there 
, are vowels, with the exception only of 
the diphthongal vowels trod sft, Much 
have a mark in common Multi, 
micity of means for cfTecting one and 
tbe«ame object is entirely a defect The*' 
vowels (aailuQ) arc in re. 

pilar order, though a remark is needed 
here in regard to the letters, the modern 
«unor iiHf, 

and not the short sound corresponding to 
the long sound expressed by sn, wbicliis 

thMrt ^ T t V w come 

Mr,i«i (the last re- 

“ Rrammatical invention’*, 
Thi. ? "presentative of a renl sound. 

usually transliterated 
into p tl Ij The transliterations p fi >" 

pronounced as 
dow Wight ri rl h ll Had ^tbe letters been 
hive «n Upper India, ^wonld 

show?LY”y? «*P«tiveIyr to 

shortness of the vowel 
sound t preceding the r and 1 sounds as 

SiScton, .r The ;“nl 

(in ^ t ^ I® sounds appears to be 

than are °°“o'^«yowel sounds 

patronvimc sr in the Hiodustani 

H-vronymic V,sr and the Arabic w ord dir. 


■< 5 * 
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ard the '1 - sound in the English words 
muddfe and battk.U the Sanskrit language 
had contained a sound analogous to that 
ofen in garden avd of on m poison, there 
would inallhkehhoodhavebeenin^heDeira- 
nagarinlphabet another vowel on the basis 
of the *T {n)-souod. The reckoning of ^ and 
Ts as vowels is a proof of evtraordinary 
acumen on the part of the person who first 
reckoned them as such. In the absence of 
the idea of an indeterminate towel, the 
sounds they represent would naturally 
suggest themselves as vowel sounds, for 
they can each form a syllable by itself. 
That in a vowel sound precedes 

and does not ‘/0//01V the r and 1 sounds is 
made demonstrably clear by the tr® (guna) 
forms WT. (ar) and (al), and the 
(vriddhi) forms and trra (al) of the 

fetters.’' But when the alternative spellings, 
ftufttfor^ and vPn: lor came to be 

used, the idea must have arisen that tlie* 
vowel sound follows the r-sound. The 
letters can at most be regarded as semi* 

, vowels, And so the iuclasion of them 
among vowels is a defect. The vowels 
that follow them io the Devanagari alpha* 
bet, ti) v>, were originally all diph* 
thongs, sounded ns ai, St, au and Su, 
respectively, v is now sounded as S, 
nnu vH asS ft, now sounded 'as ni, can- 
not, therefore, possibly be the long* of v 
sounded as 5. Similarly now sounded 
as nu cannot possibly be the long of ^ 
sounded as 3. Diphthongal characters are 
superQuities, and so a defect ia an al- 
phabet. , 

TheDevanagari vowels have their foil 
forms only when thev are initial and make 
a syllable each. When following any 
consonant they have, with the exception 
of vr. which is held to be inherent m the 
cousonent it follows, forms dlfierent, more 
or less, from their full forms. Leaving out 
the semi vowels, the forms are T for vrr, r 
for x:,*V for ♦, ' for for ft, T for and 
1 for vfl. This certainly is a defect, and 
stems to be conCrmatory evidence of the 
hypothesis of the Semitic origin of the 
Indian alphabets, for in nil Semitic writing 
vowels have a subordinateposition in com- 
parison with consonauts. 

The Dernnagari alphabet, as at present 
used, has the following sitftplc vowel 


souhds:— a (— i>ic hat), a (esa in 'father), 
i, i, o, a, e, 6. There are besides the recog- 
nized diphthongal sounds at -ana au. There 
are also other diphthongal sounds pro- 
duced with the semi-vowels rraudv, as in 
the words (paryatana=spari-hatana) 
and wrft (pa5'vadi=spas'u+adi). 

The vowels of the Devanagan alphabet 
are ^nsuOicient for the representation of all 
the vowel sounds of the Bengali language, 
and so in Bengali writing, which is done 
with characters entirely analogous to 
those of the Devanagari alphabet, one 
character has to do duty for the Tcpresen- 
tation of more than one sound. The simple 
sounds of the Bengali ^language that 
cannot be represented by Devanagari and 
so by correspondiog Bengali characters 
are, leaving out of account the long and 
short sounds of vowels, the following : — 
sound m «5Tg (to day), - the first iii 
sound in cate (floor), the sa sound in 
and the sound in (bride). Of these 

th* most important sound is the iS sound in 
uiT. The difference between the long and 
short sounds of vowels being taken into 
account, tr cannot be said to represent-' the 
longvi-sonnd in ^vl^, and >1 cannot be 
said to represent the short vowel sound 
of c in ORt or of v in • ' 

The clear English vowel Sounds that 
cannot be represented by Devanagari 
characters are the following .'—-The sound 
of a in ball, the sound of a in bat, the 
sound of e in net, \he sound of o in not, 
the sound of au in taught, and the sound 
of the first n in promote. ,TIie obsenre 
vowel sounds of e in her and i in sir 
are here left out of account. 

To come now to the Devanagari conso- 
n.auts. The second and fourth letters of each 
of the rargas are unnecessary, as being 
compounds of the respective preceding 
uoaspirated letter (minus its inherent vi) 
andvw is a compound of w and V, w 
of IT and of and v, wof w^and .sr, 
^ of s and V, z of v and v, v of ff and 
V, V of ^ and V and w of v and ' t, 
and v of and v. European scholars 
who have never been in India have 
a very incorrect apprehension of . the 
aspirated or mahaprapa (great breath) 
consonants ns they > are called. Max 
Muller, in his Sanskrit Grammar lot 
Beginnere, ISGG, p. 8^ prounecs the opinion 
expressed by European scholars who have 
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learntm iDdia, that the«souad of is 
almost like that of kh m lakhora “a some 
what c-^aEgerrtecl deseriptioa ” Moaier 
Williams in the preface to his Sanskrit 
English Dictionary, 18S8 p xix, delivers 
himself more dogmatically thus — * The 
fact of course is that an aspirated conso- 
nant IS merely a consonant pronounced 
with an enfphatic emission of the breath 
much ns an In«hman pronounces p m 
penny” The late Mr John Beames was 
an eminent scholar who studied Indian 
languages in India and had a deep 
knowledge of some of them Nevertheless 
he fell into the error of regarding and 
the other aspirated consonants as not 
compounds of % and ^ and so on In his 
Compar-itive Gr'inimar of the Aryan 
Languages of India, '\o\ I, pp 264-2bS he 
says — The aspirates, it must however, 
be rememb'red, are never considered as 
mere combinations of an ordinary letter 
with h It is quite a European idea so to 
treafofthem ,Jih is nota k sound fbllow^ 
by an h, it as uttered with a greater effort 
of breath than ordinary there is not the 
slightest pause or stop between the k and 
the h, in fact no native ever iniagiues that 
there is ak or an h in the sound” Hets 
ttnifc* Tight in saying that there is not the 
slightest pause between the k and the h 
sneh as there is between Che A m luk and 
the ii to Iiora, m the componnd word 
inkhorn, and it is this pause that seems 
to have misled him He instances the 
difTeceo^ between and as 

conSraatorj^ evideace of the dorrectoess of 
his theory Hts failure to notice that wiut 
IS kbao and 18 kab&o is indeed most 
, extraordinary, and IS a proof of the great 
difficulty that lies m the way of ones 
Catching The sounds ofa language that is 
not one sown. In saying that no iiati>*e 
fcver imagines that there is a k or an h in 
the sound of <3 he clean forgot that w is 
kb, ^ IS gh 13 ch and so on m Urdu 
writing in Pcrsi Arabic character , nnd 
Urdu writing IS the handiwork of natives 
df India it seems thdt Urdu writing 
suggested to Sir Willnm Jones s mind 
the idea of transliterating w as kli ^ 
as gh, and so on In Bengali g is'kh 
beyond /question ns w is in Hindi and 
Marathi, and the case is similar with 
the other aspirated Bengali Hindi and 
Marathi consonants Tins is proluhlj 


the case also w-ith the other Indo-Aryan 
langaag-* 3 , but I ba\e no positive know- 
ledge about them 

I hat the modern sonntls of the aspira 
ted consonants, -« 3 - v, etc, and analogous 
characters m alphabets allied to the D^va- 
nagari arekh gb, etc, b-mg admitted, it 
may be contended that the ancient sounds 
of the -aspirated Indian consonants were 
different and that these sounds were mere 
ly the sounds of the corresponding un 
aspirated consonants “pronounced with an 
emphatic emission of the breath " But the 
Vedic 3 (a compound of 3 and %), taking, 

as it does the place of as 3 docs that of 
», stands in the w ay of this theory, and 
makes it very probable that the anciept 
sounds of the aspirated Jndian consonants 
were the same as their modern sounds 
Besides being unnecessary, the charac- 
ters representing the aspirated consonantal 
sounds have each the additional defect of 
being quite different m shape from the cha- 
racters whKh represent the corresponding 
unaspirated consonantal sounds with the 
exreption only of the characters 7 and v, , 
which are much hke sandtr, respectively 
dU* *^*11^*" ^ strange that the Hin 
dus, with a full knowledge of the small 
diflereucc between what thev called the 
(.malt braatb) Utters Jnd the cor 

Eu'*!!?.''""* <«">• ‘‘"“‘'O >'lters, 
Should have represented them bv letters 

were 01 the usual mental acuteness of thi. 
orgamjemottl.e afpS'" LS 

Ipsis-iiii 

SctorTsTt'faJ’i '“J* eta 

very ncarlv «hW°,^ ’ 1 “ sibilants, 

K. « Sound beicu reoresent 

Thei nglio Sytailr c'''”"','''!" ' 

pncratatioa^f , ‘te m 

kindred chancLS ,n“t1,rV‘’r'’ 

The As oka nlphatiet 

‘Ilk b'e?,™‘a'’£*5.T’st“p\‘/ 
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sCcpI to the oldest torra of ludian script, 
theorigia,ol kindred sounds being repre- 
sented bj widely divergent characters 
might receive an explanation. There is a 
-close correspondence between the Zend 
alphabet and the Indo-.^ryan alphabets, of 
which Devanagari is the chief representa- 
tive. This cannot be the result of an acci- 
dent. iTcnow of no solution offered by 
scholars of this striking correspondence. 
The Zend characters with their Roman 
equivalents given on p. 41 of Trubner’s 
GrammaJo^ap/jy, '1801, differ in a few 
cases from those given 'on p. 252, Vol, II, 
ofDr. Isaac Taylor’s The Alphabet, 18S3; 
but they both furnish abundant testimony 
of the close correspondence of the Zend and 
Devanagari alphabets. ‘ 

TIie\ Devanagari system of writing 
makes d short a, i.e.,VT, inherent m every 
consonant ' which is • not marked by a, 
v/rdnja.stroke below. The vjr-'ma mark 
has its* counterpart iu the rerst-Arabic 
symbol 'called;yasra in Eersian and Ualu. 
As the short vowel symbols called rabar, 
^zer and pes' in Persian and Urdu, 
are nsnally omitted in ' writing, the 
result is that a short a, a short / or a short 
u, as occasioa requires, has to be supposed 
to' follow- a consonant. . This is not 
exactly analogons to the invariable inher- 
ence, ,m Indian alphabets, of a short. a 
after consonants not marked by a WrJma 
stroke. But this and the use of the /asm 
symbol appear to bear out the theory of 
tne'Semitic origin of the Indian alphabets. 

. In Devanagari writing is equivalent 
to k, 7 is equivalent to ka, «T is equivalent 
to kS, and 9 is equivalent to kka, One ini- 
ti^ obiection to this method of writing is 
that in there is nothing to show that 
the ^ here is v/itliout its inhereot that *fT 
is in fact as— its inherent ^ + Bimilarly, 

there is nothing in the T that is on the top 
* of another ^ to show that it is without its 
'’inherent^. Letting alone this objection, 
there remain serious ohjeclious to the prac- 
tice of conjoining twf) or three consonaqts 
into a single character, which is inctfmmo- 
dious enough injW’riting and requires in 
printing an enormously large number of 
types, and has the further practical draw- 
back that the current forms of certain 
conjonct characters', "sneh as vf for H+V, 
and SI foriW-bT, ^ do not show fully 
the components * of which* they are 
made up. -The 'glaring enigmas;' ^ and 


SI, have already been mentioned. The 
recognition, again, of each conjunct 
character ' as a syllable gives _ rise to 
aa absurd system of syllabification. 
The word for instance, has to’be 

syllabified as pQ-rna-ca-ndra, and not as 
pur na-can-dra, which is the proper syllabi;^ 
fication according to the sound of tbe" 
word. • • ' , 

The inherent a theory is largely set at 
nought in Hindi writing, and to a smaller 
extent in Bengali writing. The general 
rule in Hindi writing is that every conso- 
nant, single or conjunct, at the end of a 
word or syllable, is read as being without 
its inherent a In Bengali writing the rule 
is the same for smgle consouants,''with 
only a few exceptions; but in the case of 
conjunct consonants the final inherent a is 
always sounded. The inherent vowel 
sound in Bengali is often o, instead of a, as , 
in the word ^ 1 ?, wliich is pronounced 
Horipado.* The convention in Hindi and 
Bengali writing that the inherent a is 
sometimes present in nod sometimes 
absent from a consonant is certainly an 
obstacle in the way of a foreigner beaming 
either of the two languages in which the 
convention exists. The words 
Mirnsrew and would in Sanskrit be 

soanded, respectively, as aparSdha, bhaga- 
van.adasanBd*govmda. The same woids, 
wntten m the very same way, would in 
Hindi be sounded as aprSdb, bhagvSndas 
and govind. Writlea in Bengali character, 
the words would, for Sanskrit, be sounded 
as aparadha, bhagabanadas'a, and go- 
binda, but, for Bengali, as apradh or 
aporSdb, bhagoband3s''acd gobmdo, res- 
pectivelr. The convention of An.irdjwxiJ- 
a in consonants has thus come to be a ■ 
practical evil in Hindi and Bengali writing. 

Htodi is almost wholly phonetically 
written. It has a few conventions, how- 
ever, as in the word written •^‘brar'fkojla) 
but pronounced koeU; and Sanskrit words, 
such as n necessary importation 

from Sanskrit^ and unnecessary importa- 
tions from Sanskrit that are being now 
latgely made, such as for the Univer- 
sally used Hindi wordnpr, are pronounced, 
not exactly as they are in Sanskrit, but 

• Not only the Inherent 'a («[), but the'fully ex- 
pressed « («T) has ollen the n-soond. as in the word/ 
(proper name). (proper name). 
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modified a bit according to the gemas of 
tbe Hindi language, which does not tolcr 
ate a 6nal a sound The Hindustani lexi 
cographer, Mathuraprasad Misr, has pjt 
before the world his patronymic as Misr, 
instead of Misra, in Roman character 
The only Hindi word which has clearly a 
final a souni] is «r, sounded as na 

The Deranagan alphabet and ±he me 
thod of writing based upon it, weighted, 
as they are, with the numerous defects 
^that have been pointed out, cannot claim 
a world wide diffusion Advocacy lor their 
diflusion all over India can rest only on a 
sentimental, not a utilitanan, basis The 
sentimental basis IS this A united Indian 
nation should have one national alphabet, 
and not a number of alphabets , and as 
‘ the Devanagari alphabet is the premier 
alphabet among the indigenous Indian 
alphabets, which all run on the haea of 
Devanagari and is the medium for the 
writing and printing not only of Sanskrit 
over a wide area, but the medium for the 
writing -and pnnting of Hindi and Marathi 
likewise it is fitting that it should super 
L ? other Indian alphabets and to 

be helpfftl towards inter provincial inter 
course by facilitating the acqoisitiou, by 
too people of any linguistic area of the 

laogua^ spoken over any other linguistic 
area The idea of Devanagari os the one 
common Indian script must naturally be 
gratifying to many Indian patriots, but 
manyTnore Indian patriots lam persuad 
ed, wou’d be for keeping the present state 
of things undisturbed, from purely utih 
tanan considerations On grounds of 
utility a supersession of the handier Ben 
gall, Gujarati, and Persian charactess bv 
Devanagari would manifesily be an eviL 
, and the infliction of such evil for promot 

ing national unity of a hazy character 
cannot commend itself to a vast body of 
Indian patriots among whom I include 
my humble self In Indian schools and 
colleges Sanskrit is now read in books 
printed m Devanagari character But the 
Calcutta University has not thought it 
right to impose the hardship of Mnt.ol 
Sanskrit in Devanagari character uooh 
Bengali and Oriya students who follow 
the ancient custom of writing Sanskrit in 
Bengali and in Oriya character Any at 
tempt to doawayiyith this privilege would 
provoke verv wide and bitter opposition If 
Bengali nnd Onya students were allowed 
the option of writing Sanskrit in cither the 


Dcianagari or the Roman character at the 
University examinations, they would cer 
tainly prefer the latter, ns it would he the 
easier ot the two for them to wnte m 
While I am one of the unregenerate who 
hold that the Bengali Gujarati, Onya, 
Persian and other characters now m use in 
India should be left undisturbed at pre 
sent, I am entirely for the formation of an 
Indo Romanic alphabet on lines of reform 
further advanced than those enunciated by 
the Lev T Knowles— an alphabet that 
would suffice for a phonetic representation, 
in writing and m printing of all words in 
the Indian languages and would be fitt^'' 
at the same time to be the, basis of a 
worldwide universal alphabet In the 
case of an Indian language, such as Ben 
gab or Urdu which is not phonetically 
written, transliteration, pure and simple 
into Roman character cannot answer 
Phonetic transcription, which m effect 
amounts to transliteration with a due re 
cognition of the powers of the Indian let 
neMs^i'ty words are written, is a 

.. T*"!??** '“Po'lnnl of Iodianlan«ini!5s' ‘ 
1 ) (loubtleas H)iiiluatoni,* and tbia Ian 

■« 't’ phase. I f not To .la Vmdi 

** JO some measure pnated la 
R^an character Usnally, , 'hoiveier 
Urdu It arntten la Persian eharacto IS 

felTel-a""’" A?ab“cba“a.; 

bat Imab” '''‘'yeen these two being 
but small Mow Arabic words are numer 
Persian they have 
made their way into Urdu As these 

Crawnir 186i,b«g at 4ith foM ^ 

The H iido.UaU.LH,7' — 
l«o m tWQ d St npb turshfi pr nted and writ 
and the D T«n«2art ^Thew’ T 1 1 1 *“* Arabic 
In .r«ral d If erl« P '* loosely 

lIGrnlea U eh M ncl to **“** of br . 

prow of lbs p„.„t dSr ‘'■"< 1 ^ * 

Usgoage of rlislSas i Kama* in* i“ i* ’? 
pynwy wh ch II og te a 5 i ** of other s roilar 

ofmodern 11 ad prow nf from that 

maticdaltct* Iq, ri'.i® «•>' «ine of acTtrat' 

““**»•«> "O room for Urdu oi iil^ rf m which there 
«nanrvallcd If Iliodgst-nl .1* «» Uf‘la Is 

'■ 'See'bb CO. .XJIo'E.'aM,"' 
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certain ’letters in Persian and Urdlt have 
not the same sounds as they have in Arabic, 
the transliteration of Urdu into Roman 
character' has been. attended with certain 
drawbacks. Jn Persian /and Urdu, the 
letters called te and tee* have both the 
sound of t (ff) ; the letters called se and sin 
have both the sonnd of s;i and the letters 
•called zl\,<zs, zad and zoe haveiall the 
sound ofz. It is not so, however, in Arabic ; 
and so in romanized Urdn books we have 
only the-letter called sm, •which has the 
s-konnd in Arabic, represented by s,.<and 
•only cthc letter called ze, which, has the z- 
sound in Arabic, represented by z}the other 
characters toncerned being represented by 
Roman letters bearing diacritical marks 
intended to indicate theirsounds m Arabic. 
One letter, kSd, which in Persian and Urdu 
bears the z sound is represented, even in 
the “Selections from Bagh-o-Bahar (Homa- 
nised)", “Published iby Authority,” 1893, 
by dh, so 'as to make the common words 
Uzir and huzCkr'^ appear as hidbk and 
budMn The Arabic letter, ain, which lias 
lost ltd sound in Persian ana Urdu, is again 
•represented in Romani Urdu by anapos< 
'trophe * associated with a von el, as in the 
■woni b’Sd, pronounced bid, which was 
at one time written as (the >5 being 
dotted below) 'In Devanagari character 
bfat IS now phonetically written as ^ 
(bad). If, in romniuzing Urdu, the sounds 
which Persi-Arabic characters have m 
Urdu were alone taken into account aud 
their ‘sounds in Arabic were altogether ig- 
nored,^ n good deal of nnnecessary confu- 
Biou'would be avoidedi Phonetic roruanh' 
zation would be a recognition of things ns 
wey fare at’presentj trashteratioo into 
Koman character iwithout a recognition 
of the uiRerence betueen the present ami 
the past would be an Unrensoniug worship 
of the past. I }'•>/'! 

I An Indo-Romanic alphabet with the full 
complement oflconsonants itquircd for 
Hindustani cannot -be required > for 
any other Indian langnage. Each Indian 
language can appropriate to itself as 
many letters as it requires. ..The'ione 
thing common to all Indian languages 
ns written or pnnted would be that the 
same letter would convey the same sound, 
m all of them. The foreign elementary 
sounds that 'have been thoronghly natnr-’ 

• The wsnt'qf Arahicttypes io’the Pres* obliges me 
to gire the names of fellers lostead’of tbeletten 
taemstlres. 


alized in' Hindustani are five "ia number, 
and art 'written and pnnted with The dot- 
tttl Devanagri characters, w, ir, w, and 
IS ’STtrw, vr*i^, any are words in 

whichi the dotted characters occur. The 
admission ot the five foreign elementary 
sounds into Hindustani ^las antiched the 
language. ‘ • J „ . > 

■“In connection with the bnildiog up of 
an Indo-Romanic alphabet on the basis of 
the small letters of the Roman alphabet, 
remarks nrc needed about some of these 
letters. The dots over i and j are unneces- 
sary, and the letter q iy very unlike in'form 
to the letter k, which has a kindred sound. 
The dots over i and j may, therefoi'e, well 
bediscarded, and the deeply gnttural k3f 
sound may well be represented byfc'marked 
somehow and not by q. Some lestcogra* 
phers represent the deeply gnttural 'letter 
kSf’by'k dotted belowv The small 
Roman letter g is d complicated character, 
and so it slioulil’ give place to the Italic 
form Of g, changed from slant to vertical. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s and the 
other slightly diflereot systems of transli- 
teration into Roman character hhve not 
aimed at creating a tvorld-wide alphabet; 
as IS evidenced by’the transliteratioa of 
different characters bearingdifferent sound? 
in different languages by tiie same Roman 
character dmcntically marked in the same 
way; 05 the transliteration of theiDeva.' 
nogan : and the Arabic letter called ‘he by 
!i. and of the Devnnagari n and the* Arabic 
sid by 8 Lehsins’s Standard Alphabet 
oimed at being a nniversal alphabet. But 
being Cumbrous, and saddled besides with 
some Greek letters, it has proved a failnre. 
The International Phonetic Alphabet 'has 
gone on the wrong track of departing in a 
large number of cases from enrreni Roman 
cbarncters, of calling itself phoiietic and 
yct> nntiphonetically using the complex 
symbol fc} drawn from Anglo Saxon, for 
iodicating the simple vowel sonnd of a /in 
Aflt— in face of the very proper nse’of the 
very same complex symbol m Latin, ns tn 
the word ^Cfcsar (prononneed Kae-sar)— 
and following besides thewrongprinciple of 
representing kindred sounds by quite un. 
like characters m the case of the English sfi. 
sdund? which is allied to the s-sonnd. In-' 
ternational this Alphabet now is in tliat it 
is used by men of several nationalities in 
the study and teaching of phonetics. But’ 
there is no likelihood of its making its vray 
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to unneraal ftcceptnnec, 8o that rrendi 
men Xochshracn, Germans and other 
nations of the ttorl 1 woull ultitnatelj usi 
it (Iroppinp the iilplnh-to thej now use 
Lotting ol letters otheriMse ofjtcti6nab*c 
cannot he carried lar enouRh to cover the 
number of vanationa from the •oumla oi 
^rtain Kotran letters that exist in non 
Latin languages In the Lepsiin atphalict 
the letters r and t particulnrlj Imve a large 
number of variations of sounlt Append 
ages that have been added to certain 
RomanUtfccrs-by Pitman and others are 
cumbrous and so inimical to facile writing 
and are bdsides open to the fatal objection 
that no generally acceptable principle can 
be fixed uponifor the shaping of the np- 
pendages To meet the situation I ventur 
ed to suggest, in my last lebruary article 
in the Tfie Modtra Review, the psc of 
numerical figures as inferior characters as 
in the mathematical series + 

+04^*-^ I, for indicating variations of 
sounds from Roman letters All the minor 
sounds ol non European languages are not 
known to European scholars with whom 
mainly must rest the work of elaborating 
ft phonetic alphabet acceptable to all the 
world Forinstaoce the slight variation of 
theii sound in the Bengali word (to 
day) that of the c sound la the first Cm 
(door) and that of the o souad m 
CTK*! (bride) are very probably not 
koowo to any tnemher of the loteraational 
Phooecie Association of Pans In a scheme 
of affiliation of foreign sounds to Latin 
sonods drawn up after extensive research 
there jmay remain gaps For instance 
after the order t, t, t, has been 
settled some sound m some language may 
be dtscdvCred which has a closer aflimty 
* tot than say t, has In such a case the 
order already established should not be 
disturbed The oetr sound should come in 
at the end iof the senes established, and 
be) numbered raccordiagly ■ The name 
oxygens has not been changed although it 
IS now known that the thing called oxygen 
13 not an acid maker 

In a nniversal alphabet letters as written 

should be as nearly as possible like letters 

as they are printed and facility of writing 
should be a point steadily kept view 
Fafcility of writing is a special merit of the 
Persi AraUc alphabet, ,bnd ^t is very 
desirable that a universal alphabe^shoald 
possess this characteristic It sliSutd, of 
coarse not t have tht edcumbrance -jof 


capital ielters xliflereat m shape from 
small letters i 

The ntming of the letters of an nlphibct 
It nn important question About the 
naming nf the vowels there is no great 
diffi'iilty in the way ’The natfirnl coarse 
is to name them nftcr their respective 
•onnds rhiJ naturdl course lias, how eret*, 
not been fullowcd by alt peoples i The 
I itglish speaking people, for instance, give 
the flnmrs of t and u diphthongal sounds 
ond the name of y a triphthongalaound 
Confusion is causM again in Ei^hsh by 
a,T i o,nndh not having ahviOs Hie 
sounds of tlieir'names The onh'' practical 
difficulty about tha naming oMhe vowels 
IS the fixing ol the quantity of the vowel in 
the nani» The quantity may very properly 
be the medium quantity of Dr Sweet.* 

A short vowel sotiniL for the ndme ofd 
vowel would not answer well >^1 

Tile conionants of the Dcvflnagan 
Alphabet all end with therusound of the 
French aipliab*t with the e sound, artd 
of the Fsperanto alphaliet With the 
o-souni In English ind German there iri 
no vimformity m the naming tbonch in‘ 
the former the i sound following is thr 
predommanlcharacteristic.nDdiD the latter 
tbe ttouoil Tbc IMlcri f I m, n , jn 
both Ebglish and German begin their 
names with the e sound and /or the 
EoeUsh name eks of x, the German name 
18 Iks The consonantal sound foUowed 
by A vowel sound does not show m/ull the 
character of a consonantal sound and so 
also does no t a consonantal sound preceded 
sound A combidation of 
both folhn me And preceding woald give 
n perfect nicthodi ol namingeonsonants 
w or Iv would thus be named iti.n or K 
wonld be named gng , w or ft would 
nn*^ niQ^ and soi pn This system, of 
desirable reform, 
-etfable even a little child to 
®'8"'2«oce of a consonantal 
sound -I pj j ^ j , 

« *1^ am no advocate of the dotting tof - 

U t.<mi d«lrable iLf 
' F'"‘'ns 11 • qaxntityiOf 
Srt ^ msdotfor 

na la a ct!on»r ei onaBUir 

Of SnMt Vfry arcuratclr 

»r WV Iohr Ion/ 


Towtit abould Hwi 

tJeoitnUry Initract on and la d'ctlonli 
hairinna or 

tKfa oflooe'*y"8l*Ionir a**^d *>f Uif»-fold <1 iVoc^ 

The nara^® /•S um '' *'”27 Mongb 

•bort •««iprtfcra(%to 


J 
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letters as 1 have said before Bat as 
dotting IS now largely in occupation of 
the field I give beloiv^ m ortfrodo* dotting 
fashion a tentative Indo Romanic 
alphabet for writing phonetically the 
Hindustani or Hindusthani ' language 
winch IS decidedly the premier language in 
India Hindustani Ins been Indiamzed into 
HinduStlnni m Bengal and it is desirable 
that the Indnuized name should drive out 
of the field the Persian nhme In niv 
IndoiRomanic alphabet for Hindustani I 
do hot adhere strictlj to thcJtoval Asiatic 
Soaety s system of transliteration and 
I do not indicate the quantity of the 
vowels in the ortliodov way as short and 
long for I think it needful that Dr Sweets 
threefold distinction of short medium 
and 16ng should take the place of the 
short and long Taking the vowel a as 
an example its short medium and long 
sounds may be represented as a a & 
The medium soood is very common m 
Bengali The Bengali should properly be 
traoshtersteQ as dia and ilie Hindi Tkh as 
dtn the j sound herebeing os al ort as the 
1 sonnd in the English v.otd dm Tbe 
Bengali 1 sotind tn tbbngli written 

Idng IS really medium Tjie oil Indian dis 
ImctiOQ between (short) (lot g) ond 
tr (prolattd) docs not appear to exactly 
correspond with Dr Sweet d threefold 
distihction The appears to indicate a 
diphihongnl sound like the rowel sound in 
the English word s/o» the sound ofwhich 
English lexicograpl ers usually give a^ sh 
instead of slou 

^jTjie Tentative iNnd'KfawAMc 

^ “ At,rnAiiET 

1 towels— a, for a for ’ir iforT 

Wanf of Arabip tjp«a fa the PrAs makes 
om s$ on of Arab c cqu folcats of DefBoagar 
letters here a nccess ty 


4,ufor^ /V5 efor e as a vowel (as in 
the word and for o for ^ 

(long medium and short) ^ for the indeter 
minate vow el (for expressing sounds Jike 
fffr (k rt) m 

\ owcls nasalized — a, ^ i etc 
Vowels aspirated— a^l nij etc 
'I Consonants— h for « k (dotted 

below) for si for w (a compound sound 
til s) g for n g (dotted below) for w 
II for VC far's j for w z far w pforsi, 
t forz dforv d, or r far ^ n for ^ 
t far IT cl for? n far ST p far f or 

,h tor bfarv mforsr ; or n it s 

for h for kh gh ch etc to perform ' 
the same functions ns now v 

I have a word to Say in cNplanatidu of 
my use of p,b for expressing the f sound 
The Greek theta the Aral ic letter CTjjed se 
lo Persian and Urdu and tbe En<»ti«h ffifin 
tbta ) have all the some sound The sound 
» expressed by mean? of a single letter in 
Greek and Arabic but by me'vas of a 
combination of two letters t and h in 
Eogl sh iriwcfi ts the right zsetho 1^1 
hold the heterodox view that the Erfglish 
method js the right one for the sound is a 
compound one I would represent the 
sounds by t,h Tbe t sound here does not 
exist indeed I^v itself j e j unattended by 
tic )i sound iQ Greek Arabic oi; English 
but it IS pronounceable by itself If sounds 
ate io b“ analysed in n thoroughgoing 
manner.tjhlor tbeEnghshfh inthi/i would 
be justifiable os also p hforf, tleGerimp 
•V and tl e Arabic fe This heterodox .view 
can bare but a hostile reception ^ 

SyamaEuaran (jANduu 


THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 

T he Calcutta Unncrsity Confmiss on is are interested in it Availing myself too of 
now bolding its sittings and various this opportunity Ipr6pose here to say in 
aspects of *11 e pre'igut system of edu a few lines only one thing which seems to 
cit ion qre leing di'^ciis'ictl bv tho«e who me to 1 e of MtTiimport'ince 

yd 
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It was ID our ancient system of imparl- 
lug education in tins country that a sta 
dent was entirely independent to take one, 
or more than one, subject at one time 
acoording to Ins ow n intellectual capacity, 
his own inclination, or Ins own choice, 
there was nobodj to interfere in this 
matter, tliQugh one might make sugges 
tions There was also nothing standing 
m the way of continuing one’s study of a 
subject up to a higher standard on a mere 
plea that one could not pass an examma 
tionma quite diflerent subject And so 
there was no impediment wliateser to 
one s receiving higher education Tins 
Eystem IS still followed to a great extent 
in our Sanskrit P-itisn/as and it is good 
But it IS in the existing sjstem in our 
Universities that from lower classes 
upwards boys are compelled to learn a 
number of subjects and should a student 
fail 111 passing liis ezammatioa lu any om. 
ot them he is not allowed to read a higher 
standard even of those subjects in theexa 
mipatlon of which he may came out sue 
cessful So a boy preparing for his 
Matriculation must pass the examtoahoo 
in all th^ subjects so that he may be ad 
putted into a College class , otberwis* he 
willJiavetogiveup every hope of higher 
education in his life, the gate of the temple 
ol.thc goddess of learning (Sirasrat/) 
being thus lacked to him for ever It is 

nnt nnlv 


not only the highest injustice and cnicltv 

done to the unfortunate boy but also a .f other 


particular branch of learning and has 
shown bis proficiency m it, should not be 
permitted to prosecute his further studies 
in that branch on a mere pica that he docs 
not know some other branches with which 
that lirnncli may have no connexion what- 
ever Every year hundreds of stndents arc 
unfortunatetv driven out from the prf 
tincta of the University, the only platxi from 
wbiclt one can receive his higher education 
And why’ Because on account of their 
natural inability or some other such causes 
they could not learn nil the subjects to the 
degree that could satisfy the bnnersity 
Some of thc'c unsuccessful students try 
again next year to pass the ciammation, 
while some others arc compelled, on mg to 
want of means or similar causes, to give uii 
their studies for good These unfortunate 
ones having no other field for qualifying 
themselves to be able to stand firm m^the 
straggle for existence gel despondent more 
and more, being a mere burden not onW to 

the country 

which they cannot serve as they eould*^ 
given the proper dpporlumty for hiher 
^Mirable, fhat ’ 

a boy who has passed hrs eraminat on iri 
®"/ -ef the ^ flerent subject? shoild U 
granted a certificate showing Ins success «n 
that bt adm.tle'd If ik “ante 

mto a college to continue' his further 

b?aacb’'‘.S 


»vuu* mere some other Bnluects tr^n 
ofterwards his caStv f?r 


done to the unfortunate boy but also a 
sortof9.n committed by thoie who arc 
the authors of, and responsible for the 
system introduced here In order to deter 
miuc the real tendency of a boy’s njind 
towards a particular subject or subjects 
and for general culture as well it is good 
« thata vanety ofsulijects should be intro 
duced.butitis undoubtedly not good to 
lay down that every one shotild be row 

pcllcd to pass an cxamiintion in cverv one dire'‘fro4, ^tie Universities can n'ro 

of them ItisabsohiUly .llogical to say hundreds of *3^^r 

that a boy vvhodoes not 1 uow one subject, an fw^i unjustifiably thrown mtn 
camot ormustnot L„o„ tl,= other of .gaoraV a mn to 

jeets too One knowing notlmig of onK prove useful 

Luglish oi History, or Sanskrit mnJ “*•* .*° ^hcir societies but VirrA I 
know Mathematics virv well and li heJs f^**^*^^ which they belomr 
further allowed to continue his studies '■'**’ ®’".too thjft the^re^wnuh? 

culv in that paiticuhr branch most pro ‘hem soiue grcaSenof 

^blv he would become a great Mathina <^‘''lircd coimly ma? 

[tician Similarly oncmav Lc a great ht * •' ““J 

Ur I’eur without knowlug Mathcinahcs . \iiiiir«i., . . . 

irScience So Vvt cannot iiudeTslard’wlu 1 UiiattacuvrA 

''iiautmikrtan Bolpiif 
Tebruan 0 loih 


L AiiubbiUj; uuifJClIiaitCS 

ui o«.ivijvv vju »>t cannot iiudeTSlardwliv 

a boy who is spccinllv interested in a 
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FUTURE industrial ORGANISATION 


E VEX before tbe war, the competitive 
indastrial organisation of society, 
with its constant struggle between 
capitalist and labourer for mastery, bad 
attracted considerable attention among 
Liberals and Socialists in England, audit 
was felt that the system of industrial com* 
])etition fail^ to meet the ethical demand 
embodied in the conception of the ‘Hviog 
wage.’ For the function of the State is 
not only to secure the conditions upon 
which mind and character may develop 
themselves, bot also “to secure coaditioos 
upon which its citizens are able to 'win by 
their own efforts all that is necessary to a 
full civic efficiency. 

llbvotforthe State to (trd, lioate aod dottie 
tliera. It i« for tbe State (9 tale care tbat the eco* 
^OQic eooduloni are loeb tbat the oormal man eebo 
IS BQt defective la miod or hodr or will can by ttteful 
labotir feed, boote aod clothe himself aad his family 
Tbe 'right to srorb’ and tbe right to a Tmap 
wage* are jost as valid as tbe ngbtt of person aad 
ptopetty. Tbat IS to aay, they are lategral eoadi 
tions ol a good social order. A society in which a 
tingle booest man of normal cnpacitjr is defioitely 
anablc to find tbe meaDa ot tnamtatniog himself br 
nseful work Is to that nteot snflenag horn mal- 
oeganUatioo There is aotnewhere a defect in the social 
sjstem, a bitch lo tbe economic machine ” (Lihrraf 
jsm. Home Cnirenity Library ) 

It was generally recognised that the pre* 
vention of 'sulleriog from the actnai lack oi 
ndeqoatcfihysical comforts w’as an essential 
element in the common good, an object itt 
which alt were bound to concern them* 
selves, and which all had a right io 
demand and the duty to fulSI. But the 
normal man “would still have to labouf 
to earn bis own living. 

Bat tie would bnve a basts to go upon, a cnbatrac' 
tore on wbicb it would be possible for him to rear tb^ 
fabric of a real snlEcieecy. He would have greatc<C 
eecurUy. a brighter oullooV, a more confident bopco' 
being able to keep bis bead abore water The ex* 
, prnence (jfli'e suggests that hope is a bettecalitnoln^ 
• than fear, confidence a better mental envlroflinea^ 
tban losrcuiity. Ude*prratto& will sometiniea spnf 
men to exceptional ezertioo. the efieeC is fireting.'and' 
for a permanence, a more staUe coodilion is bette^ 
^ stnletl (o foster tbat bleed of restraint and coergf 
which males up the tissue of a life of normal health.*' 

The individual capnot stand alone, bul^ 
blstucen him find the Slate there i*» a red' 
procal obligation. He owes the State thtf 


duty of industriously-workiog for himself 
and his family. On the other hand society 
owes to him the means of maintaining a 
civilised standard oflile, and this debt is 
not adequately discharged by leaving him 
to secure such wages as he can io.tlie" higg- 
ling of the market. The industrial revoiu. 
tion has enormously increased the wealth 
ol western nations, so much so that what- 
ever poverty 'fnerc rt'ih 'is 'in 'ttes’icrn 
Europe is preventible poverty. But' the 
introdnetion of machinery, which revolu- 
tionised industry, was soon discovered to 
have given rise to a crop of serious evils. 
Man was reduced to a part ofthe maebiae, 
thejoy of labour was killed by soulless 
routine drudgery at the mills, the purity of 
rural life was replaced by overcrowding 
iaiasanttary barracks in mdustrial cities, 
and tbe dignity and self-respect fostered by 
the sense of ownership gave way to a sense 
of helpless dependence on capitalist manu- 
factneers. To remove these evils, social 
legislatioa was undertaken from time to 
time, and in England, both literals and 
conservatives vied with one another in 
improving the lot ofthe workmen. At tbe 
same time Trades Unions were estafalisbed 
to look after the interests of the industrial 
workers, and the Labour Party in Parh'a- 
ment came into existence, and has been 
groa’ing in power and importance ever 
since'. Short hours of work and minimum 
wages were fixed, provision against acci- 
dents was made, old age pensions«ecured, 
special safeguards were introduced in 
respect of the employment of women and 
children, and in various waj's the State 
.recognis^ its obligation to protect tbe 
mass of industrial workers from being ex- 
ploited by the rich capitalists. The war is 
the direct result of the mad race for wealth 
among the industrially organised nations, 
and consequently tbe relation between 
capital and labour has teen subjected to 
vigorous scrutiny now that the apalling 
magnitude of the evil has been brought 
borne to western minds. Discontent 
a^inst the gross abuse of capitalism, 
nirc.'vdy so keen among certain iscetionsof 
the people, has now reached a point which 
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kcs it quite certain that after the war R"** mattnal adTaoees, but at great cost to tbc^ 
IS o\er, the prohlem will be tackled m nght MpP'"<»*o<ti«eraa8JM 
earnest by all the western countries An Bat to return to Mr Zitnmern 

indication of the direction which reform rbe traotition from lerfJom to tbe *j»tem of 

will take, may be had from Mr Zimmem’s wage ijboor which en«e^«dit,wa* a iransuion from 
rseii on 'Prooress iriliidnstre’' f Progress dependeoee to legillfrecdora and as such, U 

Lssaj on 1 rogress in iiianswj rogress .narkedaa adranee but it was ajso a transition 
and HiStqry, Cdiceu oy 1 o vlarvin fron a fixed and, as it weie a professional position 
Oxford, lyl7) from winch the following ofservicetotbecomlnunnytoabliodand peecatiou^ 
extracts have been made mditiJualisnl (somellmes called ‘the freedom 

, . . slarse). It was a transition, as Sir Ilenrj Maine 

‘Itis eooitautly ag said bofli l.j tmiloreis ^ ,, from status to contract _ , Crerr thinking 
and by politicians, and even by writers in sjmpatby would adroit today that status nt its best is a 


with working class aspiraltaas, tha* all Ibat tbe 
workman iittils in Ins file issecurily Gixehimwoik 
under deceit conditions rnns the nrgoment with 
reasonable seenrity of tennre and aderinale gnar 
anttes against ticsness d sahlernent amt nncmploy 
inent, and aU wiU be well This theory of what roo 
stitutes tndostrial welfare i« of course when one 
thmksitout some SI* centuries out of dale Item 
bridtei tbe idealof the ptd lendal system bat without 
thy personal t e between roaster and rr 
l)uinanisedtbefeudalielaUonskip Fendab .. 
was a system of contract between the lord and the 
labourer by which the lord and mas'ler raa the risks 
set Dcf foot tbe enterprises (obitdy militars) and «n 
lOTctbthe spoils, Incidental to medt'ceal life a bile tbe 
labourer stuck to bis work and receired eecuotyaod 
firotcttlon in esebaege reudsliscn broke down 


better thing than contract at its best and that 
corporate fccbiig and professional bonotir are a bettef 
sumnlus to right action tbin business competition 
and a laudable keenness to giie istufaction n 
eolnablc eusloroer ^ 

Tbe dea of industrial work as the fnlfilroent of a 
,.untract whether freely or forcibly made, is thus 
.lalle at variance with tbe ideal of coromurnty 
U is difficult for a ' *■ 


!_j u . sersce It is difficult for a 

and man whKb |,ood hyhmog himself ont 


hecao^tont of onepiece of krork after Baotherto 
feel tbs same sense oficornmaeity seryice or profes* 
sionnl pride os the man wbo is sersing a socatioo and 
bas dedicated bis talents to some eenUnuous and 
reeogaised form of work It is this which -tnaket tbe 
systeni of wage labour so unsatisfactory in principle 




sdltice which js the birthright ot a reodcro v.-. 


T’nie 1 .ii. I . f.i *“*y frpreseot more aad more as -a proiessioo rakhcf 

' Wlierem lies the weak poiut oftlic pre than^ trade — j,j ^ t.’ 

kcai ^y^tem ? Afr Zmitncro says-— .. „ -it la the defect of the wage system, as 

1 ^ u - 1 . . « • Sdam Smith makes clear to til, tbatit larsatreiioa 

• l\e can say with assurspce that a sysiem erbwh jnsi those points lo the ladastral process where the 
treats human brings pursls as sn.tniinents or ps ,nut„„ oV«roplo>ers and work peSote rua co^rart 
passtre seryaots and atrophies thnr sctfdctermlna to one another*^ wkilst obsrnriitir 

abOTc initeadofiptin^ingfrOTabetoiv II baa c< and TOmmunliT aersice^ oVrf*lT^l ^ 
penlly becannononced in theprera that I ord Itbondda ideal ofsTatns^ new semir^urnr^r ° 

IS Tirioally tbe d ctator of tbe ecoaomw drst.nj dht, !' pf'd* and 

...'■te h.,.. ,.,, 


AbtahathLincolusaid con remain half slave and half mucbofourl fe 

free— l^ay may well lie tiic 

The remedy which Mt Zimniern propos ■tUaatweeaa say ti.v country 
es in the following pasaasc-'v partnl than weare to re 

re\crstont6stato9 Irom contract— is not itbnniJ a 


his handbook on Liberalism, written before wilbetie pionw^'^n 

the w ar, *ai-s for instance • ShS" aiSSi m"' ‘>''pP'n»»s and will 

j — .r. Wra. of coniiBB .1 .nJ.1.1- IS*— ^“*4 •">1 "o Other lies t 


of tomorrow Tins 
bo country in the world 
redeem modern 

ilism andtoart 

and that the country 


progress of mankind ' 


-- eitention 

have shown 

other lies tbe lodustrUt 


..... -Vrly fotras of coiuiun ad aociety 
Jwliwh each person Is bom tolls appropriate sUtni • mi , ’ 

• • ’-da) enaying Its etproprfate sbareof tbe ,, *«e chauvinist who has IlOthine but 


^ econotnie 
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that it needed the civilised West the great 
shock of a devastating war to appreciate 
the wholesome economic organisation of 
pre-British India by which village commu- 
nities supplied their own wants, occnpj\- 
tional caste-guilds gave such an impetus 
to cottage industries that the fabrics 
manufactured by them" possessed h world- 
wide renown ; and society was not torn by 
dissensions and -discontent 'which are mn- 
fottunalely so prominent a fe'atnre of west- 
ern countries. 'To think so, however,'' 
would be to take an altogether soperHcia! 
view oT the situation. ’ In the first 
ff-we'could.’supply our wants 'locally in 
those days, it rvas because our wants- were 
simple ;^the world bad not Ijeen ,linkedito- 
gctberin the wayjn uhich ithas since been, 

man everywhere, are^ tending ^io became 
^ndardised. ,The sense of pfaceruloess and 
dignity associate. with', the ancient arts 
an^^crafts'ol lhe,East,'.a.1[io characterised 
the. trade guilds of Medimval Huropc^be- 
l^ore the introduction of modern machinery'. 
The, simplification oflabour and the enor< 

• ruous .incT’ease In^^pcoductive capacity in- 
troduced by mechanicar inventions, accom- 
panied “as^ they have, been ^y new, aod 
serious evils from the artistic and sociolo- 
gical points oi view, must be considered a 
great step in human progress, inasmuchas 
it' has* re|ea8ed.-.large .classes of humanity 
from helpless dependence, on, or; active 
perfonndnee of degrading manual labour, 
thus setting .free more leisure and oppor- 
tunity for tbe.,cultivation, of. tbei.miod. 
The newborn sense -pf.independence amoog 
the .labouring classes‘''oF India, ^ue to the 
transition from' status to contract, must 
also "be^ counted as a' gain. 'Bernier wrote 
from his personal -experiences of ? the 
Mo^ul court ia'lhe days aTShajahan 
,i,"Wbat.fiDe,(tulT'i soer«r «« come Tfom 1ho*v 
conotiief, -ne must not imagioe, tliatlhe. ^orkmaa is 
theft in’ any boooar; or comts'tO fCTlhipp;' ’(« 
notbiogbni mere necmiiy orithe«aJ<!H [the A'orraft 
or whip which every Omrahkepthaogio; at the gate 
ofbis.honse^t^ pamsh the trodecined anOjOtber icom- 
raoaera'J that make* Um week, h«nc«er((raw«Ttcha 
'tU BO foall matter, when he hath wherewilbal to 
Rve, and tdclothe hitatelf BacTowfj ” ** 

A perusal of Bolt’s Cous/dfrafjoirsaDtf 



Vansittart’s Narrative leaves the same 
impression of the moral and economic con- 
dition of the Indian workman in the early 
days of British rule. The dissensions and 
discontent of European labour, break^g 
out into strikes and occasional riots, are a 
sign that they have sufficient consciousness 
of their elementary rights as human beings 
not to be satisfied with the lot ttssigned tp 
them in the modern competitive indnstri^ 
syst^ The”lower'castes“in India liavei 
now learnfnot to'take^ thingi'Iyjng dow^, 
and discontent^ against ^the Brahmanical , 
order has already begutrto manifest itselC' 
We cannot regard it as ha''^altogether‘ bad 
sign. The occupational and . functional 
basts of caste has been irretrievably undef-f 
mmell, and cannot be resuscitated, .^T^lje 
‘‘upr.iijiaJ* fines. uAt. th. cnnrAnd, 

itself much about how the masses Jiye'a'hd 
die ; in India, the poor, whether agricultur- 
ists or landless labourers, die by the .thou- 
sand at the first’approach of scarcity, but 
the wealth which has followed in tbt wake 
ofindustrial development, has raade^sueb 
disasters impossible in ^Yestera Europe and 
America Lastly, 'oUr sages, thinkers and 
lawgivers had little ,'that w'as kind ko say 
of the masses ; forthem, the Brahmans and 
Kshatnyas nlone mattered ; whereas the 
few extracts given above may be,takeh 
samples of tbe amount of thought and care 
that is constantly bestowed m the West 
for ameliorating the condition of .the, pro- 
letariat. If, therefore, the West proposes to 
gOj back to status from contract^ ,Iet us 
have sufficient appreciation'of the problem 
to understand that it is not status such as 
our little self-centred -village communities', 
or our agnculturists liviqg oai the -produce 
of their tiny, plots ofland knew,' but some- 
thing immensely richer, .deeper and wider 
in.contcnt. The lesson' of it allfortusin 
-J.ndia is not that we should not rdieve the 
strain on agriculture .and . improve { our 
material condition by-industrially Organis- 
ing our country, but that we should avoid 
the pitfalls that the West had to face in the 
process and|Secms now already on the way 
to overcome, r ' , • ^.-1 fi- 

‘ * A Hrsbu 'SfeorNW or SdcioLopri 
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A PARABI E 

“Ooe can open tftc cn^ of a hied but not of a tiger ” 


A MAN once possessed a ver> fiacelc 
phant wbicb he kept a secarc captire 
by means of a heavy chain, attached 
to its leg He nas very proud of this 
elephant and otten spoke of it as the envy 
of all ins neighbours 

Bttt he. was a little frightened of his 
powerful possession, and though be never 
confessed ms fear even to himself, he took 
the precaution of sawing oil its tusks He 
then spoke often to his pet of its weakness 
siying bowr grateful it ought to feet to its 
keeper for gnnrding It so carefully 

But one day, by accident, the elephant 
in a fit of impatience palled hard at its 
. chain and to its surprise the large tree to 
ivhich it was attached came np roots and 
all ‘iiullol’ exclaimed the elephant, “I 
am not so w eak as I thought ' 

Its keeper on hearing the elephant’s 
exclamation of astoaishment came running 
post haste to the scene of the acetdenf flc 
explained to bis pet that the tree bnd 
become rotten and, apologising for lus 
negligence, he attached the chain more 
securely to a wall 

tfom this time the keeper became more 
watchlal and the elephant more thought 
fill 

One day the elephant spoke to its 
master ns follows I 

• I am beginning to get tired of this 
^ Cham It is heavy nod injures my leg It 
is ugly aUo and injures ray amour propre ” 
(This eicbhant was an expert linguist and ' 
lilted to snow off Its knowledge) ‘Please 
replace it by something less heavy and less 
obviously n bond ol captivity 1 have now 
had this chain nd nauseam " 

So the TnnMer, nfler thinking it over 
and discnssiDg the question with his cap. 
live, changed the heavy chain for n rope 
But in the centre ol this rope there was n 
eteoog steel band skilfully concealed 


Thmga now looked better to spectators 
who commented on the generous trust 
shown by th" keeper itt tying up so strong 
an animal with merely a rope 

Bat the elephant felt just as much a 
captive as ever, and was not in the least 
captivated hy the change 

Alter some time the elephant again ap 
proached its keeper nod asked that the 
rope should be replaced by a silken coni 
which would look so much nicer and 
would be n symbol of their mutual trust • 
The keeper was really tilarmed this tiifife 
and began to argue w ith the elephant as 
to the absurdity of such a proposal 
Why. he said '‘you might break loose 
and get lost in the luogle nnd then what 
would you do’ You would not have me ' 
to take care eJ you That would he drend 
fn1 Why, yon might even starve ' ’ 

The cl^hant's eyes twinkled as it re 

? li«l ' Oh ’ do not he afraid for me 

ven if the silkea cord did break,— by acci 
dent of eoiirst— nnd 1 got lost m the jutlgle, 

1 4hmk I should fare all right m the matter 
of food ’ 

At this the keeper became more and 
more alarmed and nrgued more vigorously 
still, saying “But in the jungle there are 
many wild and tcmble beasts which might 
attack you Then where would you be 
without vour tusks ?” 

The elephant smiled up his trunk ns he 
_ lepiicd 'But Inin not so weak us you 
would have me think, and after all rt was 
you whodennved me of my tusks I think 
in the jungle 1 should fiud friends to help 
me os well a; enemies " 

Lent I” shouted the angry 

«tw2;i"l° on arguing and are 

• pRira Ses 
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PROGRESS AND HISTORY* 


Bv AN Indian Phooressitist 


T his volame IS the sequel to the Vmty of 
! Tl'ester/i CiPi/isation, and arose io the 
same way, b“ing a senes of lectares 
delisered at Birmingham The.Iectnreca ate 
all eminent men on their own subjects, and 
the book is replete with good matter, part 
olwhich we will try to place before onr 
readers, prefacing onr observations with 
the remark '^hat. Progress in this book 
means European progress and History 
means the history of the white man 

The editor contribntes the introductory 
chapter on the Idea of Progress Catholic 
doctrine added a thing which was new to 
the Westetn norld, n passionate love and 
an overpowering desire for personal moral 
unprovement 

Tbe breaViag oItli« old catholie tjatbcs « aarrow 
* bat adoirable with a its Imits took place at wbat 
we call the ReaaKeoce and the Reforaatioa tbe 
tiaklarep of a oew ooets the task of our owaaod 
taaay later geoerattoas when Bacon and Oescartee 
begin to jonod the oodero note of progress they 
think pnfflar ly ol an adrance to tbe arts and scieneea 
but there Is o spintnal and hamanside to their ideal 
which cooM sot be reallj paralleled in classical 
thooght. Xhesp rit of Man is eroked and this oot 
in the sesse of an elite hot of mankind as a 
whole 


The vision of human regeneration by 
science which was the gospel of th- ‘philo- 
sophes’ of Revolutionary France, ran to 
excess of enthusiasm but ‘ if this eothusi 
asm IS madness, we might all wish to be 

J ossessed ” s,xj» the editor Nevertheless, 
e recognises that they did not sufficiently 
realise the value of the religious develop 
mentofthc Middle Ages and that “it is 
uudeniable that a bias was then given to 
the course of Western civilisation from 
which it hassuSered cier since, and which 
it 13 now onr urgent duty to correct 


Anolber and perhaps even more fandaorntal 
wcakncM of the Renascence tradition was tbestress 
It laid on tbe material mechanval estereal side ol 
progress. Oa the one hand the fpintoal ■ de of lift 
tended to be identified with that srstfm of tfasasbt 
and d trip! ae (1 e the catholic J which had been 
lorndelj- disrupted On the other band the new 


• Progress and Hilary Essays CJ Ud by F ,5 
P"!' Huraphtey 
Second Imprtsstoa 

1017 3-Odcet. 
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advance in seieoee bronght quickly after it a corret- 
poad ng growth of wealth and mechanical inventioils 
and matenal comforts Tbe spirit of man was for 
the tm impeded and half suffocated by its own 
peoduettoas The present war seems to many of 
ns the supreme struggle of onr better nature to gam 
tbe mastery over these obstructions and freedom for 
its proper growth 

Our task for the future is then one of 
synthesis on the lines of social progress 
Hitherto development has been secu^ by 
emphasis on out sid* ot our nature at the 
expense of the rest The conflict m onr 
souls betivecn the things of matter and 
sense and the life of the spirit must 
b-' resolved into a unity and harmony. 
But no unity can be perfect except,that 
which we develop m our own souls The 
work of criticism and doalysis must there 
fore be supplanted by the work of syotbe^ 
819 for tbe Sake of tbe progress of •human* 
tty, the end biiag further progress and the 
more perfect man, developed by tne ner* 
lectiog of all mankind We cannot lo fact, 
“put any limit in ounmagiDatton to the 
continuous unfolding of life like our own 
While thus practically lufiuite, the ideal ot 
human nature IS revealed to us concretely 
in countless types Of goodness aqd truth 
and beauty which we may know and love 
and imitate “ 

As to the fact of progress itself, the 
editor IS quite emphatic, and other lectur* 
ers have also something to say on the 
subject, though as we shall presently 
show, not without many qualms of con 
science, in view of the present war* 

If we make oar larvey over a anfficient ipace 
com ng down fpecialty to our own dayf our conclu 
sooas to tbe advaoce made lo the phyiical'and 
moral well being of mankiad will hardly be lei< 
emphatic Ojr average lirea are longer and coatinne 
toieogthen and they are nnqaestlonably tpent with 
for lea* pbys cal anff ring tnan wai generally the 
caae at any previous period ...w We are now all persn 
aded with John Stuart M 11 that all tbe great lonrcea 
of banian anffenag are la a great degree many of 
them entirely conquerable by bnman care and efforL’ 
Thia conviction is perbap* the greatejt atep ofall 
that we bare gamed. In moral ty the genera] 

a iyeaawonld be doubted by very few who have 
the oppottnnily of compansg the evidence aa 
toanypreviona atate of moral* aay la the Middle 
Agetor In tbe Elizabethan age— the crown of the 
Kenaacen e in England— with that of tbe present 
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day The capital adraoce la moral ty t?b cb by 
lUelfwauldb tudieieat to jaiufy oar tbet t >* the 
inereaie la the coaKioatoege aad the oblgatioaof 
the common weal ' 


from the aatbropologsst’s pomt of 
view, Mr Marett says that we may not 
have advanced in happiness from the days 
of the cave-dwellers, but he confidently 
declares that we have advanced m 
nobility. 

* We hare and enjoy mdre *oa1 On the tateltectaal 
■ de we tee further afield On the moral tide oar 
tympath ea are eorretpondtngly wider irotgioa 
ttrefy, and eren to no imall extent praetleatly we 
are in tonch with myriads of men present and past 
We part cipate iQ a world soul and by so ooiog 
ire advanced in the scale of sp r tual worth and 
dfgn ty as members of tbe human race \et th s 
common soul of hnmanlty we know largely andccen 
cb efly at divided against itself Sot only do hamao 
ideali contradict each other fant the ideal in any 
and all of its forms is contradicted by the aeloaL 
Soit (s the d scontent of tbe hnman world aonl that 
IS mainly borne in upon h m who shares in it most 
fally ApOstibil tyof completed good maygl mmer 
attbefar end of the qoeit but tbe questitseltls 
exper ;aced as a b tier stnvieg Bitter tboogb It 
may be however it Is likewise ensoblieg 

Dialing with the idea of progress m 
Hellenism, Miss Sta well says that tbelife 
on eartb, for progress, is, m Plato's view 
like a school throngh which men pass and 
10 which they may learn and grow, bat 
thekchoolitself does sot go on growing 
What be seems to look for at the best is 
nothing more hopeful than recurring cycles 
ol better and worse In this idea of cycles 
Plato was influenced by tbe popular 
thought of his time tbe feeling that there 
bad been a lost Golden Age m the past 
was deeply rooted in Greek, asm Hindu, 
mythology Aristotle, also, is haunted 
like Plato by the idea of cycles alterna’ 
ttons, decline and progress, progress and 
decline i < 


He feet* ,th ( both In the 1 fe of th* Stxte aad 
In the wholejife of_ the -wdrld He ip«ak« p( 


e di’COTeriee be ng made 
aga n an laBa (e number of t me- „„ 

>1 civ I satlnn And b i word* recall the vsd pai 


in the bldory 

Plato •i.an’X referriDB to the nnmberlew o, 
aodxtate* ten thonsaud time* ten thoataod thot 
had risen and fallen all over the world par* n? from 
worie to better and from better to w r«e 
for an exactly ■ milar Ides th* coaelud ns pai,aaea 
of chapter 2i of Part of the Viihtin Parana ) * 

Miss Stawell goes on to say that ' this 
fact of recurrent decavis one of the heaviest 
that the human spirit can shoulder Any 
theory^of progress must come to terms 
with It, for Progress throngh history is 
ceriamly not an nnintermpted ascent 
8 spiral IS the better image ” When 


Hellenic civilisation bad begun to decay, 
as European civilisation now stands in 
pent of doing, men first grasped “one of 
the fundamental principles on which the 
whole fabric of our later civilisation has 
rested, or ought to rest, the great prinnple 
of personal equality, the claim of every 
individual to transcendant value, irrespec- 
tive of race and creed and endowment” 
and MisseStawell concludes by pointing 
to “the dream of once again constructing 
a system in which we might, all of us, all 
nations and all men and women, make 
progress togethenn the common task ” ♦ 
The most serious indictment against 
Western progress la this book js to be 
found in the chapter devoted to moral 
progress The writer, Mr P Jacks, 
Principal of tbe Manchester New College, 
Oxford IS of opinion that Europeans are 
much nearer to the h'ginnings of such 
progress than the end, and that hitherto 
Europe entertained the most extravagant 
notions as to the degree of progress al- 
ready attained What, the writer asks, 
IS the cause of these exaggerated notions ? 

habit of UtHoe edr ' 

-L V rather than by wbat they 

***'^*f» are teaching than by 
learninz If yoq take your ttaaS 
^ of theoriM, of 

ph iMopbIc* of book* prtacb or* and setered 
^ora high 

vS?^.k w Pform actually altaiwd But if 
J..»i,ul5 *17 *•"* >>«• *»«*i leavat by 

nanklodat large aod learnt id laeh a wavaifo 
«»sue U practice you get a different atory ^ ” 

a Vigorous 

attack on scientificprogress 

.. that of 

brother man .1 !, tt lealt I* W* 

quevlion whether th»***^ permniible to raise the- 

Had it not been for the'proe^M o??r" 
caormootlr merra.-^ vvos'e** ol *c ence wh ch bat 

wealth would ban tavTr^i^ ’ » war abont 

had brok-a out ““ Or if * war 

« "S dejtruct on r**®" the epal 

«»w w toes* Off I and property we^ 

wealth Seiewe taught u> to make tbi* 

It Vfbea oar “• how to destroy 

able to thi^rou ... **“'='» of thi* i. attrlbut 

T^ogre., of silence I. ay .t U permissAle 
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to raise tbc qaestioa wbelliet man i9 A being who cao 
»aW/ be eatrnsfed with that control oref the forces 
of nature which science gives him What If he oses 
this power as he plainl? can do, for bis own undoing ? 
To asV this as we can hardlj help askiug, is to trans 
fer the question of seientifi” progress Into the sphere 
of morality It Is conceivable that the progress of 
scieoce might involve for ns no progress at all It 
might be aod some have feared that it may become, 
a step towards the self destruction of tbc human 
race 

The writer is o6 less emphatic about 
the mechanical arts 

“The chief efleets of progress in the m*chsntcaf arts 
haye been an enormous loerease in the matenal 
wealth of mankind, and partly consequent upoa this, 
a parallel growth of population among the lodnstrial 
countries of the world It is by no means clear that 
cither of these things constitutes a dehniic step la 
hnraan progress „ The moral question is oot abont 
the amount of wealth the world possesses, bnt abont 
the way men spend it and the use they make of it 
Indnstnally speaking the hnmaa race [i e the white 
race] has mride Its fortune dating the last hundred 
years Bat has it made up its mind what to do with 
the fortnae * And has its mind been made np to the 
right way * To raise these qaeatloos is to see that 
progress from the economic point of view may be the 
reverse of progress from the moral ’’ 

The third qnestioa which relates itself to moral 
progress IS that of Goveenmeot bow Governmeof, I 
•need hardly say, is not an end in itself It Is a devise 
which man has set up to help him fu attalniag the 
trne end of bis life To maVe np our miods bow we 
ought to be govereed is therefore Impossible noless we 
have previoasly made np onr minds as to how we 
ought to live If States possess colUetive wisdom 
they ought to show Its esisteoee and measure wbeo 
they 'tonfroat one another <s States^when State 
call* to State across the great deeps of lateraatlooal 

S olicy Well how stands the matter when tbis test 
I applied? The present war provides tbe answer 
Does not this afford a rongh measnre of the collective- 
wisdom of ench States as at present exist In this 
world ? Does it tiot suggest that they have little 
faculty of reasonable interconrse with one another ? ^ 
Thos we ate dnven back upon a plain aUematlve , 
cittier the States do not represent collective wisdom 
or ‘else their conective wisdom Is one of the lowest 
forms of wisdom now extant on this planet lu either 
case we mast be very cautions In onr ese of the 
phrase We must not infer moral progress from the 
reign of Collective wisdom until we are assured that 
It Is really as wise as some of its devotees assnme it 
to be ” 

> Similarly, in the chapter on Government 
Mr A D ^immern says in the same strain 
of the civilised Western man • 

' “He has planted his ffag at the two poles ahe has 
cut a pathway for bis ships between Asia and Africa, 
and between the twin continents of America he has 
harnessed torrents and cataracts to bis lerriee be 
has conquered the air and the depths of the sea be 
has tamra the animals be has rooted oot pestilence 
and laid bare its bidden causes and he is p*octratiag 
farther and ever farther In the discovery of the cansrt 
of physical and mental disease. He has set bis fopt 
OB the neck of hatnre^ But the last and greatest 
conquest it yet before him He has j<t to conquer 


hituseU. Victorious against Mature, men arc itill at 
war, nay, more than ever at war, amongst them 
selves ’ 

Again, 

'Government may be the organisation of good 
ness or the organisation of evil It may provi^ the 
conditions by which the common life of society can 
develop along the lines ofman s spiritnal nature or 
It may take away the very possibility of sneb develop 
ment. Till we knotv what a govemmftit stands for, 
do not let ns judge it by its Imposing externals of 
organisation There is some danger tbati m onr 
newfound sense pf the Value of knowledge In promot 
ing happiness we shontd forget what a tyrant know 
ledge, like wealth can become No doubt, jnst as w 6 
saw that moral qnalities patience and the like, are 
needed in the advancement of knowledge, so know 
ledg« is needed, and greatly needed, in the task of 
cxtendiog and deepening the moral and spiritual life 
of mankind Bnt we cannot measnre that progress 
■n terms of knowledge or organisation or efficiency of 
coltnrc \\e need some other standard by which to 
Jndge. What shall that standard be ? It must be 
a similar standard— let ps boldly say It— to that by 
which wFjndge between individuals Jt must be a 
standard based on our sense of right and wrong ” 

The same note is struck in the chapter 
on progress in industry. • • '' 

'There has been an increaiiog teodeney of recent 
years to write hnmao history in terms of economic or 
todnstnai progress To interpret bnman history la 
this way IS, of coarse, to deny its spiritual meaning, 
to deny that it is a record of the progress oftfae 
fanman spmt at all It is to read it as a tale of the 
improvement, or rather the increasing complication, 
of things TalhtT than of the advanevof man.* It is 
to view the world as a Domain of Matter, not as the 
kingdom of Mao— 4till less, na the Kingdom of God, 
It IS to tie ns helplessly to the chariot wheels of an 
mdostnal Jnegernaot which knows notbiDg of moral 
valnes The fonctlou of industry is to eerre 
bnman I fe, not to master it. to set life free not to 
enslave It. Bconomiea is not the whole of life— The 
sonl IS higher than the body and life is more than 
bODsekeepiiig Liberty is higher than riches and the 
welfare of the community more important tban its 
economic and material progress .... Let us then, 
boldly lay it down that tbe best test of progress m 
Industry and tbe beat measnre ofinccest in any indns* 
trial sysfem Is the degree to which it enables men 
to develop the God that IS in them. Let ns have the 
conrage to say that In tbe great b^tle which 
Ruskin and William Morris fought almost single 
handed agamst all the Philistines of the nineteenth 
century, Ruskin and Morris however wrong 
they may have been on points of practtcal detail, 
were ngbt In pnneiple Let us make up Onr 
minds that a world in which men have surrender 
ed the best hours of the day to nnsatisFylng dmdgery, 
and banished happiness to the brief oenods of their 
tired leisnre, Is Co far from civilised that it has not 
even made clear to Itself wherein civllisatioi) con- 
sists’ 

This bold indictment against the claims 
of vfestetn civilisation to progress in all 
the most important spheres of life by aotne 
of their representative thinkers may raise 
a doubt as to the pt ’ moral 
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ai far «• we tbouaht That very VnowJed/??, when 
yewcometo think of it, u itielf a xery distinct itep 
in mOMl prpgress Before the war we were growing 
motlUlT conceited . we thought onraelrei tnoeh 
betur, more adranced in morality, than we really 
were and this conceit was actioR as areal barrier to 
onr farther adrance A sharp lesson was needed to 
take this conceit oat o(us— to remind ns thot as yet 
ne are only at the bare beginomesof moral ndranee 
—and not, as some of us fondly imagined, next door 
tothegoal This sadden awakeolog to the truth is 


progress at all. But even the Principal of 
Manchester New College has to admit that 
“belief m moral progress is a belief which 
no man can live without, and, at the same 
time, a belief wliicb cannot be proved by 
any appeal to human experience We 
cannot live without it, because life lajust 
the process of reaching fora ard to a better 
formofilsdf'' Bnt .t., »ot .noojh to i;,,-;;—,..-,., 
believe in the reality of progress 'It is _ 

clear,” says the editor, “that a general Mr Zimmern says : 
tendency to progress io the'humaa race 
may be well established— as we bold it to 
be— add yet we may go on in ways capable 
of infinite variation and at very various 
speed 

Wears all Ictui aappoie, hetag earned oaward 

by one mighty and irrealetible atream We may „oc a mere diuju coiimun oi luices uui uaa (uimuiu 
combloa one ttreogth and ikiU and make the beat „hich affect each mdiTidnal liring loulbom 

■ *"'**.' aarroBadin? force* Tbi*U workmgand „,£,6bora In the world HI* not for n* to anti 

tidiWng and wCahalleettainW he earned on aone- 

;tihT.>i.~tir. b,„g.t,tsafor 

wreeked in the proeel* and m any cate we snail nare . f . . *..v ..7 • 

eontntwied nothing to the adxaSee Some few may to -»me-ptrb*pt for good Jfthetaikof, 
exen waite thnesmegth In tijing W work baeV 
xrards against the stream We teem to haxe reached 
the point in history when for the drit time we are 
really conscious of one pontion. and- the problem is 
now a pQ«.ib\e and ao argent one to maththegoal 
clearly and noitedly and bead oor eommoaeffottsto 
attaiaiag it " 

t This IS where, b« it said to the eternal 
credit ofthe West, the difference between 
the Bast and the West lies We la the East 
are either drifting, or working backwards 
against the stream The war has ted to a 
searching introspection in the West, and 

all the great tninds there have combined m 

laying nart tbe weak spots in tbeit avilisa. and patlmt ladnstry'^ being 
tion, in order that, being conscious of tbeir ’*’*'rorksBnd moanmi 

true position, they may mark the goal and .ii i 

bend theit common efforts to nUain it. 

, Let us now see what are the lessons wbicb, 
according to some of the waters quoted 
above, the war has to teach the nations 
of the West 

According to Mr. Jacks, 

“there wonM be ^re optioiat* in tbe world. 


be able to see politics a* a partoflile 
before we esa see it steadily and seeit whole t\e 
most be able to see it in relnlion to tbe general order* 
tag of tbe world and to conneet it onee more, as in the 
Middle Ages, with religion and morality bo thinking 
mao can lire tbrongh soeb a time ns this and preaerxe 
his faith nnieis be is snstained by the belief that 
the clash of States wbieh is darkesiog onr generation 
Is not a mere blind collision of forces bnt bas spintnal 


tn\tn«iAyir>S ■mt'mtni. tf k.nrtiaft fats— wbtn s. 
hnioan jadgmeat can discern, the political destinies 
'this planet are being settled for many generation* 
.. come..prrbspi forgond Jf tbe task of leaderiblp 
m (he arts of coxeromrnt remains with ns letusfaee 
tbe responsibility conscious of the vast spintnal Issnes 
which It inxoixrs and let ns so plan sod act that 
history, looking back on these years of blood, may < 
datefromtbeaia new birth of freedom and proftrest, 
not forounelres in this country alone, bot through 
onttbat kingdom of Man which nest one day, as 
we btl exe, become in xery truth tbe Kingdom of 
God” 

Mr.J A Smith, Professorof Philosophy' 
at Oxford, says i 


“To-dsy when oxer there in France and Flanders, i 
and indeed almost all oxer Bnrope, as id b sort -or 


tbt«tnlMM,oio« belief in motat pioatti* ftowetmni.ua atluw (iwt and 


didly faced tbe fact that morally considered ._,v 
still in a nrni thle age not bmte* indeed any longer, 
and yet not so far outgrown tbe brutish ttage a* to 
these trumpeting* One of tbe beneftcent 
lessons of the present war hat been to moderate our 
clatois m this respect It has rescaled ns to onrselxea 
as nothing else in history ha* exerdope, and it bas 
rexesled, among othec things that moral progms 
U not nearly so tdxanced as we thought it was It 
has been a terrible blow to tbe Pbaiisaitm of whKb 
I have init spoken. It has not discredited scwoce 
nor philotopby, nor anything else that we xahic bnt 
It bas shown that these thingr bexe not brooghtos 


lard low all physical an t inttllcctnal energies . 
bent to the semce of destruction The xery tnrfaee 
of the kindly and fertile enrih is seamed and scarredl 
aixl wasted And the hamaa beings who lire and, 
moxe 10 this inferno are jerked like puppets hither 
and tbtiher by the operation of passions to which we’ 
dare not xenlure to gixe names, lest we , be found 
either not condemning what defiles and imbrutes onr j 
natare or denying onr meed of praise to wbat ea 
AJlthis potleulloui actixity and business 
' ■ M by no trtbet* 
>. that spine 


spwBg than the spirit which it within n.. im 
whKb has created that wealth, material ......... 

X ‘J ‘i *?. «Bgag«f «a wrecking 

and undoing And if in this tragic setoe we 
cannot still read tbe features of Progress, our 
theoiy IS a ha«ejess dream and we cau Irame no 
‘xalid'or 'right ideal of action., .This war is noti 
u”®*, ontborst of subterranean' 
but the act and deed of hnman wlU. 

and being so It cannot be merely exU ’ t 

can we read not Into, but out ofl 
^ir 'i. '’®” ’"“1^ enacted, not merely 

before but In (brough and by us ? Unless we haxe 
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all along been mistaken tbe victims of mere delasion 
and error here too there has been and still is Pro- 
gre'? Primarily and principally what is taking place 
is a tremendoas revelation of tbe potenc ea which «□ 
our nature— in that which makes us men — bare 
escaped oof notice and therefore became unseen or 
Ignored working lO the dark hare not yet been 
drawn upon and utilised There has been and still is 
going on an enormous increase of self knowledge At 
first sigfaMhis seems wholly an opening up of an 
dreamt oferl Side by side there has come to os a 
parallel rerelattou of undreamt of good I must bear 
witness to my coariction that we arc beholding a 
tremendous inrush or nprush of good into man and 
bis worldM— This is as 1 have said tbe now dis* 
covered spring of Progress both within and outside 
US ‘that whatsoever IS evU evil just because It is to 
acted and does not merely oecar 'passes within Ihe 
reach of knowledge and understanding and lu the 
measure'tbat It passes into the light not merely loses 
its sting and Its force bntii convertible and convert 
ed into a strengthening condition of that wh ch In tt< 
first nppeatanee it seemed merely to thwart. Bveo 
regress IS seengo be a necessary incident In progress 
and tbe seasons which we call periods of decadence to 
be occas onvo which the sp nt progresses in secret, 
recruiting itself not byidleoess or rest bat gennuiety 
rrfreshiog and tecre&tlng Uself 
7 • ..the ewl ree enact are not wholly evil, for 
fiotblng IS such bat are the means which the apnt 
that has begotten ibetn, otilises m its eternal Iro* 
gress and wins out of them anchoess acomotexand 
vaered harmony to which thev areeompetteatoeon 
'tribute. If we will to learu from our own past, w< 
eon convert aaytbmg that is evil la it Into aa oeea 
lion no opportnoity a means to good which with 
dut It were not oosstble For the basis nod gronod 
hf onr belief in tne real tv, nod therefore the eternity 
of Progress lies in this that ihi now known nature 
of the Spirit which IS in Mao nod not in filao alone 
IS that It can h^I aoy wonnds that it can lafict on 
Itself can find Iq Its own errors and failures in Its 
Own mistakes and misdeeds Ifltoulywill the mater 
lals of richer and fnller aud worthier life." 

The spintrerealed loflie above passages’ 
IS fall of hamility and yet of hop" If the 
West sets to work to solve its post war 
problems m this chastened spint, we need 
not apprehend tbatthe Avar will spell the 
destruction of Western civilisation And 
tv edre convinced that it -wonld not be to 
the good of humanity— ^ven Oriental 
humanity— that western civilisation should 
fas to pieces Mr Marvin is confident that 
"the things of the mind on which all 
OTtvons have co-operated in tbe past will 
reassert thnr sway” And he has no 
hesitation in saying that “fundamentally,'^ 
this 13 a tnamph for the saentiSc hpirit ” 

• Rel gion, morality and government have aQ with 


in historic times come within the range of clear and 
wrtl-ordcred thongbt and mankind standing thns 
wtthia the light stands mote firmly and with better 
bop* Qe sees tbe dark spots and the weaknesses 
He knows the remedies thongb bis will is often nn 
equal to applying them And even with this fevla 
tion of weakness and ignorance be is on the whole 
happ er and readier to grapple with his fate ' 

No* western cmhsation will not die— 
far from it It will endure, rilthough it 
will saSer a transformation and undergo a 
rebirth which will elevate it to loftier and 
purer regions It will take on more and 
more ol that spiritual element in which the 
East was once so nch, and become more 
complex but more harmomons It is the 
East which, having lost its spintnal con« 
tent, IS daily growing more bankrupt, li 
IS now groping in the dark, and in its 
ignorance it fondly imagines that by 
abjnnng Western science and mechanical 
arts it will retain its spintual tendencies. 
Vain delusion • To arrive at a fuller 
synthesis of its ancient pnltnre, the East 
mast m its turn continue to learn from the 
West It can and should avoid tbe mis* 
takes of the West lor which tbe latter is 
paying so heavy a penalty, but cannot 
Ignore tbe knowledge that tbe West baa 
to bnn^ ns except at tbe snre nsk of 
stultifying Itself The beneficent powerg of 
science are too evident to be demra ) 

* Industry, the twia brother of scieucc has vastly 
increased Darwealtb oorcCmfort, and our capacity 
foreojoymeut. Medicme, tbe most human of her 
children ha* lengthened out lives and alleviated onr 
suB’erisg . Religiou coremmeat, morality, even "art, 
are all profcmodly la^eoced by tbe knowledge that 
man has acquired Of the world aroubd him and his 
practical coocluslont from it ' 

Andforthe Oriental, as for the man of 
Ibc West, “the end is, first, tbe organisation 
of himself as a world bcing^^ consaoua of 
bis unity, and then the illimitable conquest 
ol truth and goodness as far as^tsever- 
grorving powers extend.” In no part of 
the world, not even in sacred Aryabarta, 
can man dwell m these days apart from 
hts fellow men, unmoved by the happenings’ 
in-othcr parts of the world :[^ mast m. 
creasingly mternationahse htmsdf, till in 
the fulness of time the dream of Universal 
hrothcchood becomes a veahty 
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Mrs. Besaot on Rammoliun Roy. 

One section of Mrs Besnot s Congress 
Presidential Address dealt with the 
causes which have led to the "loss ol be 
lief’ of the Indian people “la the sapcnor. 
ity of the white races ” She expressed the 
opinion that the decline of the belief m the 
superiority of the white races dated from 
the spreading of the Arya Samaj and the 
Tbeosopbical Society She added that 
“another great force was that ol Swann 
Yivehananda, ” We commented in our 
January number on "the omission lo this 
connection of the name and work and 
inflaence of Rdja Rammohun Roy, of the 
Brahmo Samaj and Prarthana Samaj, of 
Maharshi Debendranath Tagore and 
other persons connected with th^c Brabmo 
and Prarthana Samaj movement ” We 
addeJ ‘ “We do not wish to detract from 
the woflt of the Arya Samaj the Tbeoso 

E hical society and Swami \ ivekananda ” 
ar comments hare, howeier, enraged 
the Vfd/e Afaganiie and led it to 
indulge 10 some characteristic effusions 
end arguments Tbe Indian Social 
foTTBCt of Bombay has made the section 
in Mrs Besant’s address referred to above, 
out comments thereupon, and the Vedic 
Magaxtae s criticism of our comments and 
defence of Mrs Besant’s position the text 
of its leading article in a recent issue 
Thereupon Mrs Besant’s organ A’cu India 
has stated that she has more than once 
1 expressed her enthusiastic admiration of 
Raja Rammohun Roy and his work Her 
paper then quotes a passage from her 
nook “India, A Nation" W’e quote 
below some of tbe sentences “ that 
extraordinary spiiit of fire and steel, 
whose heroic courage faced atone the 
dread and then unbroken force of Hindu 
ortboddxy, and planted the seed offree* 
dom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the 'leaves ol whteV are 
•for tbe healing of the’ nation splcn 
didly before his time was this heroic man " 
In another passage Mrs Besant says 
“To hts religious and educational Rform 
his strong and logical mind added social 
and political— the first Indian to grasp 


the interdependence between the font 
lines of Indian progress ; ” All these 

passages and others in tbe same apprecia* 
tive vein show that Mrs Besant’s appre- 
ciatiOQ of Rammohun Roy Is enthusiastic 
and gennioe We are, therefore, still unable 
to nnderstand why Mrs Besant did not 
mention the man who was “the first 
Indian to be conscious of and to assert 
Asiatic self respect, during the Bntish 
period of Indian history ” All the explana- 
tion which ATctr India has given is the 
following sentence The reason she did 
not mention it [the Brahmo Samin] under 
the Toss of belief m the supenority of the 
white races" in her Prcsidental .address 
was that it became Anglicised in its later 
days * Whether the Brahmo Samaj has 
become Anglicis»d or not, we shall 
consider briefly later on. But supposing 
the Brahmo Samaj has become Anelicts^,' 
that does not in -the least 
justify the omission of the name of 
Kammohuo Tbe Germans and certain 
other European nations have ceased la 
followers of Jesus Christ, 
call themselves Christians , 
SaU dimmish the 

claim of Jesus to reverence. Similarly, 
supposing the Brahmo Saroai ceas*^ 
sometime ago to be guided by tL smnt 
** reason why 
wba“S“did^tn credit for 

m!; n. our national self- 

resprct, Mrs Besant knows thatiewns 
^e ^nttenT'S 

W, tbmtfwhatnti i > 

of the BrnW™^ C .* Besant’s opinion 
Ss menho^ movement, she 

she ducht ahoVo 

SamS *''3' *'■' 
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Jaerc to examiae Mrs. Besaot’s characteri- 
sation of the Brahmo Samaj ia^-detail. 
We^.yrin tinake_ only -a* few^ comments^ 
though we labour under this difficulty that 
Mrs. Besant has not told ns any where. in 
what, respects the • Brahmo Samaj has 
become Angicis^.! v, 

In. her book Jnd/a ; A ^af/on she says 
lo. 20) : “The ^re,vival in, Hinduism.^ was 
tne salient characteristic of the nineteenth 
century in India, and it gave birth to the 
Nati6nalMoveraeot...c,f The chief ‘reviving 
agencies ha^ve been, in order of time : the 
prahmo Samaja and jits j branches^ the 
Arya Samaja ; the Theosophical Society ; 
the iRamaknshna- Mission^" The reader 
wilt note that inspite of the alleged angVt- 
cisation of the Brahmo Samaj, it is meo» 
iionedhere. Why could.it not be mentioned, 
similarly in the Presidential Address ? Not 
that .she discovert its nngUcisatioa after 
the publication of this book and before the 
composition of the address, and therefore; 
while mentieming it in the hook, she omiU 
ted it in the address. For in the book alsd 
she writes (pp. 22«23):^j “The rematniog 
*Brahmo,Samajas are a good deal Chris- 
tianUed and therefore 'Anglicised, playing 
a smaller part in the national life.” Wjiat 
are these ;remaiuiog 'Brahmo Samajes. we 
wonder ?r-For, the movement-consist^ of 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, the Church of the 
New Oispensationr' the Prartbana Samaj. 
and the Sadbarau Brahmo Samaj. She 
has mentioned and characterised all the 
sections except Ahe Sadharan .Brahmo 
Samaj, which has the largest number of 
adherents. Individual Samnjes .and xon^ 
gregations nil over India are, generally, 
speaking, affiliated with one or other of 
the four. sections mentioned above. Does . 
she _ mean that the -Brahmo Samajes 
affiliated ,.with -the Sadharan Drahmo 
Samaj .are nugVicired ? jThat-- would be 
a curious mistake. The account of the 
Brahmo Samaj given in Mrs. Besaut’s 
bookls somewhat (Confused, and contains 
mistakes, sboning that she docs not 
possess much first-hand knowledge of the 
movement. -One cannot be quite 'sure, 
therefore, which sections of the Samaj she 
. considers “a good deal Christianised and 
ihenfon Anglicised'’ (are Christianisation 
and Anglidsation related as cause and 
effect ?). Though now Kew ladin speaks 
p! tbeentire Bmhmo-Samaj as anglicised* 
in her book Mrs. Dcfantsays that the Adi 
Brahmo Samajists remained true to the 


Hindu 'ideal; that though early in his 
car«r Keshub Chandra “became strongly- 
tinctured with Christianity,” in later life, 
he .was “influenced to some extent, -per^ 
haps, in his central idea that all religions 
were true, by Shri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hansa^ wjiom he visited^much from 1875 
onwnms”; and that “An allied inovement, 
tbe_JPrarthana Samaja in Bombay,! with 
its. "great members, Mr. Justice Ranade, 
Sir, R. G. Bhandarkar, and Sir Narayana 
Chandavarkar, has contributed enor. 
monsly to the shaping of Indian nationality 
by its work of educational, -political, and 
social reform, and it gradually and in* 
evitably became more thoronghli" Hindu in 
spirit, as nationality grew more 'andmore 
self-conscious.” Mrs. Besant's own^ des- 
criptions,, whether correct or incorrect, 
show that the entire Brahmo Samaj and 
j^rartbana Samaj movement is not “Chris, 
tlaoised and therefore (!) Anglicised.^' 
Belonging to the Brahmo Samaj wq know 
that It is not Anglicised. The ,*vas£ 
majority of its members , dress, eat, live 
and use the vernaculars like other Indians. 
Almost the whole body of the best original 
Brahmo literature is written in, so'me 
vernacular or other of India. The Brahmo 
orders of divine service are not like .the 
Christian . services. The texts to guide 
Meditation oud Adoration .in the services 
of the Samaj are in, Sanskrit and taken 
from tbc Dpauishads. Its common prayer 
is also in Sanskrit and taken from the 
Upanishads". The texts for most, of 'its 
scimons are taken from Sanskrit. All its 
teachers, ministers and preachers have 
been and are orientals, “using only what 
was valuable in western thought and 
culture.” Even Protap Chandcr Mozoom- 
dar, who was most western in culture and 
Chnstianin piety, wrote of. “The .Oriental 
Christ,’’ not of *‘The Aasildsed Christ.’! 
The . Brabmos ore,* no doubt, social 
reformers ; but most of the reforms which 
they have reduced to practice have been, 
later, advocated in ’theory by the President 
of the Theosophical ^society.'' -Brahmo 
marriages aod domestic ideals arc not like 
British marriages and domestic .ideals. 
There have been and arc some Anglicised 

E cnons in the Brahmo, Samaj. But they 
ave not been the moulders of its thought 
and ‘ideals, its ffpiritnal life, its theology 
and its-i national -and philanthropic 
activities. Aod . which - Indian religious 
movement doesinot contain persons who 
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ape English dress speech, and style of 
In tag? That some Brahmos read or 
quote the Bible or have been influenced 
by ChnsUaoity no more makes 
Brahmo Samaj Christianised and Angli 
ascd than Mrs Besanfs delivering 
addresses on ‘ The Coming Chnst” in 
England has made the Theosopbical 
Society a Chnstian and Anglicised move 
ment In one respect at least the Brahmo 
Samaj is an oriental andlndiantnoremeot 
r«, that its founder and other leaders 
bare all been Indians The Thcosophtca! 
Society -was founded by foreigners and 
has never yet had a stnglelndian President 
and most of its beat ongina! literature is 
m English 

We have relerred to Mrs Besaot i 
mistakes Here are a few She says that 
among the “early supporters” of Raja 
Rammohun Roy was Raja Dwarkanath 
Ragore (obviouslyamlspnnt for Tagore) 
hiow, Dwarkanath Tagore never accepted 
any title from the Bnlish Government 
He preferred to remain a plain citizen It 
13 not generally known tnat be refused 
a knighthood Here is our authority 
We have before us acopy of ‘ The Calcutta 
Stir,’ dated November 241842 in which 
under the heading < Latest Intelligence 
we find the following among other news 


From l$t t« -#14 0<to4«r— W< uedertUod that 
DwarkMatb TtROK Loodas os tb« tstb for 

Pan*, ea root* to Uantlllt* aod Altzacdra. It « 
lad tbe Baboo bai decliatd tbe boaour ofka ^bt 


-The Calcutta Star was a daily owned 
and edited by James Hnme 
I Mrs Besant says in her book (p 22) 

• The Adi Brahmo Samaja has given to 
India the two famous brothers Rabmdra 
bath and Abanmdranatb Tagore tbe Na 
tional Poit and Painter „ Abamadra 
hath IS a son of a cousin of Kabindrinath 
and IS not a Brahmo Mrs Besant repeats 
the false statement of Sir Valentine Chirol 
(Indian Unrest p 27) ‘that the member 
ship of the Brahmo Samaj is shnnkmr 
The Prarthana Samnj is moribund • ^ 
reality os has been shown m Pandit 
SivanathSastn 8 ‘History of the Brahmo 
Samaj ' Vol II i (published m lOrn 
p fiC5 ‘the nnmbcr of Brahmos has 
gone on increasing He wntes the 
census of Brahmos is not accurate for 
instance, in Burma the census returns do 
not show a single BrAhmo, though 


there nre manv there, withm our own 
personal krlowledge ” Still the census «of 
1911 shows that from 1901 to 1911, 
the Brahmos have increased 35 9 per 
Ceat, whereas the Hindus and Musalniana 
have increased only 4 8 -and G 7 per cent 
rcspecUvely, showing that the increased 
number bf Brahmos is due partly to 
conversion and partly t6 natural mcrcasi 
by the birth of children ’ 


Is Openness to Inflnence Bad ? 

To be thoroughly denationalised is 
bad both for the individual nnd for n 
nation because denationalisation raeahs 
the loss of individuality and tbe becoming 
a mere copy of something fbreigd But 
openness to influence is not bad . tathcr 
IS It n sign of life All living nations ' learn 
from one another they are influenced by 
and receive stimulus from ojii another 
There is nothing to be ashamed ofin any 
Indian community being somewhat 
Westernised or Christianised i It would 
be Idle to deny that m India oflr political 
movements are considerably hke^ simUar 
movements m the West In the past Hmdu ' 
by Islam and Islam in 
India has been influenced by Hiadnism 
tboogfit haf deipTy 
inflnen^ and somewhat oneafalised wei. 
Ind ntsttra IhooSt 

s=ii|pii 

the Ra^ 

partly to ChnstiM 

sometimes served -tn ' have 

influence tlouS fh <««nt«act Christian 
deliberately Sfe *"^y“othaie been 

la their missioSv^" ,'?“]* object 
Christians were meHiods the early 
odopled by tb7 methods 

yedts cJmeJ ?“Mhists and m 

adopted soSe Hindi’ 

uindu devotional And other 
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methods and ways. In modern times the 
Brahmo Samaj and the Arya SamaJ have 
adopted, unconsciously or consciously it 
does not matter, the missionary methods 
oT Christians. 

DubeUef in Race Superiority. 

In the article to which we have referred 
above, Tbe Indian Social Reformer asks 
with reference to tbe undermining of tbe 
beliel in the superiority of the white races 
mentioned by iMrs Besant in her presiden- 
tial address : 

Wiiat we *honId liW to koow, however, x. Is at 
rrsUrsach a grand acluevement to aadercaios (be 
good opinion of one people of another people ^ Does 
a people gro.v in self respect aad self confidence b; 
ceasing to respect the worth and achievements ol 
other peoples * Does a nation's pnde in its past, 
confidence in its present eapaeitj, and hope m its 
fntute, Ttsllj grow by eoUivallng a spirit of jeatonsy 
towards the past, present and fatnre of other 
peoples ’ 

Our reply to all these questions Is in the 
negative. But wc on out turn wish to 
observe that when one denies the superior- 
ity oi a people or a race, one does not 
ftecessarily cease to have a good opinion of 
that race or people. When a teacher or 
some other tuiru person, addressing two 
students Kam and Hari, says to Ram, 
"Hari is not intcllectnally 'saperior to 
you,’* does he necessarily mean, and lead 
Ram to bebeve, that Hari is n dunce? 
May not his meaning simply be that Ram 
is latcllectoally equal to Han ? When we 
say that thewhite races arc not superior 
to jts^ we do not certainly mean that we 
are saints and intellectual giants and they 
are scoundrels and dunces. What wc mean 
is that physically, intellectually and morally 
we are on the whole either actually or po- 
tentially their equals. A non-white people 
certamfy docs grow in self-respect and 
self-coniideace by ceasing to believe in the 
innate superiority of the white races and 
by coming to- believe that it is not so much 
race that matters as opportunity and 
the nsCmadeofit. We do not know why 
our contemporary has given way to tbe 
supposition that disbelief la the superiority 
of a race means only a belief in its infe- 
riority, or that one’s belief in the superior- 
ity of a race can be dispelled only by 
proving tbat-mce to consist only of 
dunces and rogues. Among the ‘'Papers 
on Inter-racial Problems comniunicatcd to* 
the First Universal Races Congress held at 
the University ofLondon, 1911,” ^will be 
57-13 


found such papers as "The Problem of 
Ka^ Equality,” “The Rationale oI_ Auto- 
noray,” “Tbe Intellectual Standing of 
Uiflerent Races and TheirRespective Oppor- 
tunities for Cnlture,” &c, in which the 
innate superiority or innate inferiority of 
any race has been practically disproved 
and denied. But the writers have not 
come to their conclusions^bj vilifying any 
race. \n*'Toxrards Home^Rale" Part if, 
there arg two papers on “Tbe Alleged In- 
feriority of the Coloured Races,” in which 
the m'ethod of treatment adopted is ' 
strictly scientific, not \ilificatory. Of 
course if any man or bodyofmentry to 
raise their own opinion of theifiselves by- 
proving that other people are a bad lot,' it ' 
must characterised as a foolish and 
dishonorable method. Tbe Indian Social 
Reformer should be able to fully prove its ’ 
assertion when it sajs : “unfortunately we t 
cannot deny that the Arya Samaj and the' 
Theosophical Soaety have encouraged this ’ 
gospel of undermining, which is only "an- ■' 
other name forthe gospel of hatred of the 
West nod of all that belongs to it." We 
are not in a position either entirely' to 
endorse this sUitement or to wholly’ con* 
tradict It. Bqt we can from oar own 
knowledge of the Raja’s life and works 
endorse what follows. 

AnJ tve are glad to tliiak thitt tbe Raja Ran'^ 
Mobno Ror, while be ttrove it) ererj department of 
lift. poIitM«f, loclal. sod religionv, to rsite tbe level 
ofhiscoootr/iDen. tboogb be taught them to take 
pnde lo tbeir Borieot ciiltare, and tboogb he let tbe 
eiaoiple of adberiog to Indian inasaerv in aocikl life, 
never preached the goepet of hate of the West, tt« 
cikdiaalloo sod iti religiozt. He admired all that 
wav good and true Bad beantiful >□ western civilUa. 
liOD and 10 CbrittiaaltT, aad It was hi$ deaire that 
biVOWD people tbould aseimilate theee to all that 
was great and good and iatpmng in tbeir own 
VDlttire and religion. 

'The concluding remarks of the Jndian 
Social Reformer arc worthy of serious ' 
consideration. ' 

“1 he fact i« that, behind all the political 'diViiios* 
aod fiictiODi, behind religions and tonal dilTrreoces, 
there » one etronglme of cleavage In Indian tbonght 
at tbe present dag : it is between the achool wbieb 
woiks for and hope* in evolution in bartaonT with 
the weit, aad tbe ecbool which works for and hopes 
10 revnltion from tbe west, as Iikelg to furoith the 
jmostdriTlngpowerfor Jodiao progrtit. Raja Ram 
Mobaa Roj was the spoitle of the first school ; 
Swami Dajanaod was tbe leader of the second. ThcM 
arcthe two fnodamentsl ladian tvpev of tbe last' 
ceotniy. We are free to. confess that tor tbe moment 
the school olrevnlsion from tbe west seems to prevail. 
Dot we are snre that Us tnumpb Is apparent and 
• transitorg, and tbe wiser, more far-seeing and more 
ttalj spiritnal instinct of Ksja Ram Mobaa Roj mast 
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tl( iVlely fouie to Lt aceeplcJ as lli« Lfue p I jk 
of'‘odr palclot sm nn 1 sintesB anship Pftr low ^ 
stronga than hate nd tl niigh hatred ma^ •eent to 
gain «t the e*p nte of loye Rt a R y<R P«» od of * 
people a b story it can oerer penuBaeatly tmaph 
and bicn nlust love one another and respect one 
another a work and It s by such lose and ad n ration 
of others great qaal ties that nd slduals and oat ons 
gfpsT great tlvnuelves 

‘ An Indian F R S 

The grtttfymfr news has h*en ctblctl 
from Cambnclge yniversity to the Regis 
tear of the Madras University that Mr 
S Ramanujntn of Madras has hccii elected 
a Fellow of the 1 ojnl Society Mr 
Ramanujam had {ailed to pass the F A 
Bgamifiatioa of th“ Madras I mversity 
and was employed as a humble clerk in 
au office m Madrfis His matbematieal 
talents were accidentallv discovered and 
hewas given a spi.cial scholarship by bis 
nmversity to proceed to Cambridge to 
prosecute hts mathematical studies There 
emiitent matberaaticiaaa soon discovered 
in him apure matbemattcian of the first 
order And now his crowning triumpU 
has come in the shape of his obtaioiqg the 
highest^ 6c eotiiic honour in the British 
Empire He is the first Indian to receiie 
thus highdistinction 

Though all nluckelF A a are not 
geniuses .certainly etery one who is 
plucked 'by a university etam ner is not 
necessarily n dnnee Let not therefore 
plnckcd candidates or their guardians 
give way to despondency 

The Second Indian Smith s Prize man 

The welcome intimation has been 
received that Mr K Anandarao of king s 
College Cambridge son o{ Rao Bahadur 
C krishnas vami U^o District Jndge ol 
Ivaoina^, has been awarded the smiths 
Ifize at Cambridge University lbs is 
an achievement of which Mr Anandarao 
may well be proud as the winning of the 
Smith s Prize is m some respects a higher 
distinction than to be the Senior Wrangler 
Mr Bhnpati Mohan hen of Bengal^ au 
I E S now lindcrgomg training as a 
souar or trooper m the Bengal Light 
Horse was the first Indian to win this 
distinction 

' An Indian All Souls Fellow 

1 News has been recewed in India that 
Mr Kimn Chandra Mukherjea adistm 
gaished student of the Calcutta University 
who passed, standing second the Create 


(Honours Classics) txa uination ‘^of the 
Oiforl Uiiivera tj in lOir has added 
firtlier to his laurels standing first m 
the John I ocke Scholarship Exanlination 
oftlieOtford University lie has secured 
the distinction of being appointed a Fellow 
of Mi Souls College Otford, being the first 
In ban to do so Mr Mtikhe^ea has been 
elected John Loci c Scholar after a difficult 
post eradnate examination ^ He had first 
to present a dis<crtation on a classical 
snbjcct anJ then sat fir an examindtlon 
consisting ofpapersonclass cjI scholarship 
philosophy political science economics 
and anthropology Only the very best 
graduates of the university aVho have 
previously distinguished themsehes m 
Greats compete Only one scholar is 
elected esery 5 ear and in some > ears the 
award docs not tale place at all If 
even thecaididatc who comes out first 
docs not reach the high staidard fixed 
more or less bv a long tradition 
give these details to enable onr readers 
to understanl the nature of the dis 
tinction Mr Mukherjea Scored high. 
«tme\ery pap*r— Latin Greek modern 
languages phifosophv political science 
economics and anthropology The et 
Aoiiners coiriplimented him on his being hn 
acute linni er who shoull some daynro 
doee original w ork of real value 

Heroic Social Service > 

We have read with great pleasure the 
following account given by the Leader of 
the work of the beta Sam ti in Allahabad 
Tlw»fnwe» rftidered b/ the AllfthabaJ <;eTa 

n u conjpluing Iti arduous task. 

*'i^ fa r t has Xeen devotovlt* 
. ““'i Otheretmt 

•^r o ptfipkof l e loffu lo the r anxiet ei aod 

Ss-r-v"'-- 

arc uaw II nj, to render the eceexarr ait^tance We 
e'd*"^ ‘ Rheady neatly K? 600 have been 
~«t oUce", o*a ma?e“ P.:' 

reeardicea noble bqinanlta anaiorV, 

X«M,eu\Vu*”l“r.‘S ‘V/ wbchtbe«ork 

* k" the pnW« 

•work that* I be the self sacrhcififf 

en.,ieauVa.Va?*a?*otrble‘'^ “ 
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A Case o( Prevenbble Financial Loss 
Nen ladia writes thus about a recent 
inTestment of tbe Government oi India 
which has canicd needless loss to India — 

Jn ilia spercli on tlic rmanci >1 Statement tbe iluti 
Sir raialbhai Currimbbtii brought to I ght a aeriona 
njostfce to this conntrj by reason of some iDTe»t 
uietits of the OoTeniment ot to<Ii& in rngland The 
Goeerament^f lad a, out of the baiaocea at their 
disposal ID Ea;;taad h'lre iBrested 30 iniltioas ster 
liD), m the Uome Treasure Bills, at the rate of 3>aper 
ceat per ansuln and at tbe same lime, are paying to 
His Majesty’s CoTerniuent lolerest at 5 per ceiitoo 
tbe portion of the 100 millioas aterl ng nliieli has yet 
to M repaid by India to Cngtaad The dfTerencein 
thetnoratea uf interest la ir^pcf cent, nh ch comes 
in to the huge sura nf £300<K)Oper year on the 
30 millions inrested by the Government of India 
Tbe Hon Sir William Meyer made a pa«siilg reference 
to this in li 1 reply to the debate, and the only etcuse 
hecottld Rise viaa lh-\t tl is was a War ofsoctvUct 
if people I ke to call >t so but it is justified in tbecir 
cumstaocea of India a trade among other things' 
This argnment IS indeed inezpbcaUe CngUndgetS 
the money whether tt is given to her as part ot tbe 
War 0 ft or it is invested in tbe Treasary Bill< aod to 
the people of India it u conven ent to pay any debt 
oawlicbthey hare to pay4ih<Sfi<r rate of interest 
rather than to lead the money Rt a rate which isfar 
lower j ^ ^ 

The Bengal Cinl KTghU Committee^ 
(Tlieexacnptcset by Madras ui formtog 
an Indian' Ctrl] Rights Committee has 
rdnsed Bengal to do her dutj in the 
matter At a I'tibhc Meeting held atthe 
Calcutta Town Hall on 'the Sth ultimo the 
Deogal -^Ctvil Kighti Committee was 
established with bir Rash Bchary Gliose, 
Kt., C 1 E , M A , n I , ns president Since 
then the Committee have enlisted the co* 
operation of several distinguished gentle, 
men, including Sir Kabiodranath Tagore, 
T> Hilt, and lia\e taken up the work 
entrusted to them actively in hand. They 
are ot prcfent enguged in coJ/rctiog m 
formation nod details regardiug each 
interned i>ersoiJ. , Persons having direct 
knowledgi. or informaton about aoy 
defcmi or Ins relatives, his antecedents, the 
pecuniary position ntd condition of his 
dqKodcntsare requested at once to send 
all details regarding the same to the bee 
retanesof the Committee at No i(f. Old 
Host Ofliee Street 

The objects of the Committee are — 

(i) To wnlch over proltitaml labgnsnl the*c>«il 
Tights «Dd hbcrtics of tbe people of this 1 roviiKr 
sprcislly uith refcrttice to the woikicg of the Ergcls 
tiou 111 of l^lb and tbe Herecce ot lodaAct aBd 
other efloclmentt SR ) legislation present or prospe* 
thee cnftR I ng the Iiliretisi of the snhjeei 

In) To alfotil relief pecon seT of itlerssite lolLe, 


families of the Jeteuus who arc uoable totnaintaio 
th'niselrfs In cases where ajetjaatc provisions fur* 
tlKirmaioteaaucebave not been made by the Govern 
menl , v 

(in) To enquire into and report on the cases of 
persons detained under the two aforesaid enactments 
and tbeir physical and mental conditions when under 
«ach deteoiion to talc all measures to afiord them 
anv necessary rcl ef or help f f > 

(it) To cvrry on agitation hath m atbis country 
a id m England with a view to mate tbe law in this 
country consistent wilh the rights and the liberties 
ul tbe people and 

(vj To raise funds for the carrying out the abdve 
menttooed objects , 

The Town Hall meetiag at which the 
Committee was formed was presided over 
by Mr B Chakrabarti, who made a good 
speech The following message from Sir 
Rabiodranath Tagore was read ’at the 
meeting — 

Though ow Rg to iM health I am unable to attend 
vour meeting 1 take this opportunity of repeating my 
conviclion that great bariu political aud moral fs 
being wrought by the Internment Policy and the 
method of csrrying it ont as adopted by onr Govern 
raeoL I am conviRced that some of the noblest of 
oot tsta have lallen victims to this regBlatioo •only 
because they msde tbem*eUet too eonspieiioas by 
their self imposed bission of b-neGceoee «ost lo offer 
easy targets to those bombs of {luniibmest thatvan 
not have the d scnainaiinn To choose only the cn 
iDinal sparing the isnoceot lam utterly aflabte to 
tiel eve that troth has been renebed oftener than error 
where ctidence has cot been judicially sifted and in 
circumstances where underhand means of extracting 
socalled confession canoot be guarded against And 
yet when I think that these raeB who never bhd a 
trial worth tbe name, nnd who placed m unnatural 
•orronadingt demoral smg and intimidating, may 
have made vrctvmvnating elntemeale agoinsc them 
selves or otherv -.-have fotfered and are suffering 
treatment harsh ennagh to tend aome of Uiem to 
death s door nnd others to worse than a living deaths 
I cannot but decry such pol cy in )be name of bumaji 
tty and in the hope that soch pohcy being against 
thetraditions of Biiliifa Justice, 1 nay more those 
tn aslhoTiiy to come to li e rescue even at the risV of 
prevtigc 1 

It IS now publicly known that a boy from my 
SI anti N kelan School faai been inferued who is bow 
released I have not the least hesitatioa ii^eclanng 
that be could not have bad anrconnrctioa with any 
anarch at movement and even if any statements said 
to be made by t im be on record, I etuphatically 
a«tert that I cauDot believe these to be true (know 
that for obvious reasous it is impossible for anybody 
to prove that such slalemeats made in the |x>l*ce 
thana are not genuine end voluntary but that they 
areso has also to be proved by the strict method of 
judicvaleeiiuiry bef cewecoa accejttbem asofaoy 
value Tie jlace w! ere invest gation ought to 
have been tcade about ih s boy > anievedeota aad 
about the cimmstonres connected with his escapade 
was Sbanii NikelBD But this obvioas ctiuise was 
ant taken and we were net even informed of his deten 
tiQB If this be the sample < f bow carelullr esqstiies 
ore tnade tn the eases of these unfuttunetc delenues 
then atll can rav is May God help them 1 

Uc understand it Ina been decided to 
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jnake colIecttODS from ncli aud poor alike 
in aid of the funds required for the work 
of the committee on the Bcngnli new 
year's day This is a very good idea It 
IS 'possible for a fen rich persons to sup 
ply the funds needed, but to enlist public 
sympathy and ensure the co operation of 
a large number of persons the Ijctterplan 
is to collect sal'll! sums from all *10(1 sun 
dry 

Personal liberty is the sine qua aou of 
all progress Not to speak of Home Rule, 
even Independence would not lie worth 
having, if personal liberty were not safe 
from arbitrary ofhcial interference The 
w ork of the Cn il Rights Committees form 
ed in Madras and Calcutta IS, therefore of 
vital importance Such committees should 
be formed in nil provinces, with a central 
organisation to coordinate the work of 
nil Though Bengal has suffered most 
from the policy of internments and depot 
tations, we understand that the Punjab 
has also suffered much If our information 
be correct, it is probably the very “effi 
cient" admiQistratioa of that province 
which Recounts for its suffenng in silence 
Students and Polities 
.“Students and Polities” is a subject on 
which the Anglo Indian bureaucracy must 
continue to give ndiice which, without 
any instigation received from pestilential 
agitators, the stodents will mstioetnely 
contiooe to reject Recently Ilis EsccUency 
the Governor of Bengal, presiding at 
the pn« giving of the Dacca College, said 
in the course of his speech — 

ItvratoftcD silted why Goreintnent diteoorsire 
sludeoU Irvin Attcadisg pohlicsl nieelioCT Let roe 
tellTou yousreheretoitudy Ib.i u tiioe when too 
sre tormioit your tniodt sad cl sractera br all niranT 
ttalok oat political qacitiooi sod d Knn Ibem with 
Toar taton and (ellorr* 10 a lober rearnoed mar It 
>1 good tbat you ehould fsee the probleroj of jour 
country i future But it ii aoolber tsatUr 1 sleuinr 
to politiesl metche* Ihete the tpesLeri present one 
eide only of the qucMion Ihrj appeal to the pureions 
and not the reasoD of tbcir audience t can ipeak 
from experience at 1 bare been a pal i c so sg | ] 
addreiKd many andleme from a poblical plalfotm 
attempt BR to 1 erruade them tbat my po,ot of »» 
ll,o« d,, n,l „,t; 

judgment you rmjtree both a dea of (be tiuealii n 
that »a why I aay D aenra tbeae queat one by all 
Toeana^ with your tutora or among yunrtciTee but do 

aKod would be belttr— do not ipend your^rmcat 
political meet Dga TteCoTcrDnenl of Beugallayc 
not cone dertd it ntcrfiary to iraue anr abaointc pr 
bibit on sgaintt atudtDti ailrad og auebnertoea 
for they bare preferred to tiust lo Ibe aindeota them 
ftltei' to teaptet the r nialraAnd on tie wlole f> 


fat at Ibeif part of the I’retideocy il casceriied they 
have nut beeo diaappointed 

Ills Excellency ought to know tbat ifm 
East Bengal students really do not attend 
political meetings, the reason is not that 
they arc convinced that they ought not to 
attend such meetings The real, reasons 
probably are that there are at present few 
political meetings to attend, owing to the 
encouragement given by the Government 
of liberty loving Englislimen to the free 
expression of public opinion, and that 
owing to the policy of internments and 
deportations followed by Government, stu 
dents are afraid of attending the few meet- 
ings that are held If liis Excellency’s 
information that Students in East Bengal 
do not attend political meetings be correct, 
that IS not a thing for which cither bis 
Government or Last'* Bengal can be 
praised 

However, will his lordship tell us how 
they do things m England’ Do students 
attend political meetings there or do they 
not ’ If they do, he ought to tell us frank- 
ly why oar students must not 'If they do 
not. Will his lordship tell os how they' 
their politics ? if they learn it from 
their tutors, will he be pleased to giveustbe 
time tables of some select schools and col- 
lews, showing the hours devoted to the 
sumect, the names of some model tutors 
ond their notes oflessons or lectures dive/ 
t ^ sides of erery pabhe qoes 

CominE to Bensal, tMll n.s Excclkocy 
Madly tell US how onr students aretodis* 
cuss both sides of political questions with 
their tutors and fellows’ la there any 
hour set apart for this purpose in the 
Coveroment school or college time tables ? 
Have the tutors and professors permission 
or orders to discuss politics with their 
u from all points of view? 

Has the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal Ijccn able to supply Lord Ronald 
& of a single 

teacher or professor in a Government 
or other mstitutmn who has really 
students m class 
fran, au po.nts of view ’ U hatever may 
J»thcrto. has "Hi's 
il. instructions that in 

professors in 
mstitulions ought 
to discuss politics 

V,V? ("'"1 nUpointfi of new ■> 

Hitcher s remarks m Capital ou Lord 
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Honaldshaj’s 'views arc 'so straighUor- 
ward tliat we qUotc them below inspttcof 
their length. 

Sidney StnUli could iraagiae uo more cwel form of 
torture tli&a to be nresebed to death by wild enratee 
It teems to roe that the average atudeot io lodia 
could oSer one eren worse, namely, to be lecliireit 
to distrsetion by bureaucrats on the profligacy of 
attending public meetings tolisten to political speech 
es. The intelligent undergraduate or schoolboy can 
uudentaud prohibition on the pain ofespuUtoo, at 
though he may regard it ns a tyranny j but be can- 
not uuderstaod why he could be made to swallow the 
most aanseons specioslty broflieials rrhoae own under 
graduate days were spent m much political ferment 
The Indian Bureancracy, which includes the \icc- 
roy and rulers of proyinces, is largely recruited from 
the alumnt of the Osford, Cambridge and Londou 
l/’nirersities in England, the Cdinbnrgb aad Gla«gow 
Unirersitlea In Scotland and Trinity College, Ooblm 
All these Institutions return members to rarliamenl. 
and it IS Dotorions that at elections party feeling 
rnns high among graduates'nnd undergraduates who 
only Indirectly influence the choice Ac the unions or 
debating rlnm there are frequent political discus- 
SiODS on party lines whieh do not lack Ttrulenee. It 
IS not a thing unknown for public schools in England, 
Seotfsod and Ireland and to be deeply moved by 
political eostnts. Vet studeots in Creat Britain are 
DOt constantly bullyragsed for attending political 
neetlngs aad eoudeoueO for their party politfcs. 

> .U IS a logical proposition that what it safe In 
Great ftritaio it nosafe in India i if that were 
the sole bi<It of the policy of preventing Todlao 
stadentt from takleg an active or passive part 
in politics^ there wontd be oolhing more to say ; but 
omdals pretend there are other and weightier reasons, 
and It IS this pretence that exstperates the educated 
Indian, whose intellect is subtle, and it does more 
barm than good 

l-ord Konafdsbay, before returoiug to Catenita, 

( resided at'the pnzegivlog of the Dacca College, and 
am sorry to think that the temptation to |oio the 
bind ot aendeniical phatiiees proved too much for 
him. Instead of insisting that it was unsafe to the 
Govmiment that Indian students should attend 
political meetings, he defended the oflicial policy of dis- 
couragement by » piece of egregious special pleading. 

At the risk of being charged with tuquonur. I 
would ask if Lord Konaldsbay himself adopteo this 
plan at Cambridge or even at Harrow. It is vnrtiv 
an irony of rlrcumstSDces that one wbo ovres his 
pTcseut exalted position to the fact that be was a 
good party man shoufd bate to decry politiciaDS for 
tbeir one-sldcdncss 

One eonid wiitg a deal on this theme, but "cni 
boBo’* ’ Bureaucrats who do net love puItticiaOT 
will not stop leiling tarradidlet : and it will oevrr 
be possiUe in the piarch of demt'crscv, to coofine 
Indian students to p»\ii».al tbewy whtn prartlcat 
politics are so much more satnfjiog and {ftnfitaUe. 
tell think It wool Ido some of our luhrs no barifl to 
rememler that nothing is to gaiiirg tn a nnigressiTr 
people like the Ivcgslres as a nirddling Govermnrst 
which trlls tbem what to read and isy, Ctlrve t«» 
gn. what to eat and dunk and wear. 

. India*! Marathon Run. 

Mr. Saclijndr.i Mnruintlnr tvriiea ftom 
AlUIialnxl ; s . 

"KentJers ol tills have iiut 


perhaps forgotten Dator, the celebrated 
ranner, about whom '1 wrote a few lines 
sometime ago. 

“While wc in Northern India take no* 
active interest in strcmioiis athletics, ,*the 
Dcccan people are wonderfully alive to it. 
The present nm, if the world were not at 
war, would have intcresteds the whole 
sporting world. The small state ofjam- 
knandi down in the south has now berome 
the abode of well-known athletes, who 
may be world-beaters. Thanks to the 
young Maharajah, be 1ms not forgotten 
the manly traditions of his people. He is 
backing up all kinds of athletics since 
a few years , he holds an annual tourna- 
ment every January, and this last January, 
like tliat of January 1917, will be memo- 
rable in India’s athletic history. The 
chief feature of this tournament was the 
Marathon mn in which four famous 
champions took part ; they were S. V. 
Datar, Iluseni Madarkhandi, Balu Maoey 
nod Rncbya Pujari ; the last three* were 
trained and backed up by the Maharajah. 
In last year’s tournament Huseni broke 
Qatar's time record at 30 miles, Rncbya 
came in second ond Datar was third while 
Balu Maoey ran below standard. Dot 
this year perseverance has spokem-for 
iUcIf, the wonderfnl Balu has broken oil 
previous records in 30 miles track running. 
Last year’s Champion Iluseni was beaten, 
while Dalar the old Champion retained 
his position ns third. The rnn, wc must 
admit, n as a brilliant one but ie bus one 
sad nspcct this was poor Daldr’s last 
run, he has now retired from the track for 
good. He bad to cam bis living and 
train at the same time, while the others 
b.qd all the advantages over him. Want 
of necessary ‘backing’ has completely 
ruined 'him. In these hard days it is 
impossible for such a small brass-worker 
like iiatnr to earn so much ns to keep 
him*ell in cliampionship form- 'My appeal 
on lichairof Datar through your columns 

f iroved nbsoliitely fruitless, no help could 
« given him and so he is now advised to 
retire I take this opportunity to thank 
those %\ho re^poiidn! \cry kindly to my 
np[»eal oil lurhair of Data'r and sjK-cialiy 
thank the generous Maharajah of Pitlia- 
purnm for his Imndfome donation of 
^Ks. -300 given to _,D.nlar for his pa't 
services without v\ Inch Dat.ar wonld not 
have Ijccn able to fake p,Trt even in 
the l.i«l run. Tbedomtion' I collccleil 
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was ridiculously small, it was only 
Ks 22^ sttbstribcd by All India As this 
sum Ins not yet been used, I wonld 
request the subscribers to semi me their 
msteuctions 

“It IS very sad that Datar should retire, 
but there is no other w ay IcU to him Let 
us in the ^ean time hone that the 
Jamkhandi runners will aciiieie greater 
success under tlmr kind and care taking 
patron ’’ 

k It is niuch to be regretted that the 
Indian public do not take sufficient interest 
m athletics Interest m all kinds of manly 
achievement is a sign of national youth 
foulness and vitalitj 

The Residential System and the Aceom 
modatSon of certain Casles m 
attached Hostels 

One d\ \ndia a greatest prci^cssors 
sent to us the following note prepared bj 
onq of Ills young colleagues — 

‘ One of the questions piit by the 
Calcutta University Commission to 
persons interested m educational aflatrs 
runs as follows — 

If the rsi'doitial icl euic le aUopted wbst •(rfw 
iflyouropoiOB should be tSKen to eafe-cuird il« 
iflierciti of pan eoloreoairaaauies oalisclMdi ettes 
aod hostels 

“This question forms one of the miuor 
sul^ects of discussion by the Commission, 
anowcare not aware whether sufficient 
facts have been placed before them m order 
to euabto them to gauge the real dimen 
Sions of the problem and Bad no elective 
solution thereof 

Id addition to the hostels which were 
already in esisteuce (c g, the Eden Hindu 
Hostel the Hardmge Hostel aod the 
I seteral missionary hostels) the Oovero 
ment placed some time ngo certain sums of 
money at the disposal ot the private co) 
leges in order to enable them to construct 
hostels lor the accommodation of their own 
Students The Ripon the Eaogabast, and 
the City College liostcls have wca oiKned 
from the beginning of this «ession and the 
Vidynsagar College Hostel will probably 
be opened from the nest &es<toii Tlic«c 
hostels nre styled ‘Hindu Hostels and an 
unb as<cd outsider will piobably eapcct 
that Hindus of all castes have equal rights 
of admission and the right of drmaodmg 
nn equable treatment from the hostel 
authorities But ns n matter of fact these 
- hostels, thoufjh constructed at pnblii. cx 


E iisc, as well as the older lioslels, Jmc 
en practically the monopoly of (the 
nrat<i»i»s> the Kayasthas, the \aiclyas, 
and the Nabasaks The authorities m 
cliargc of these hostels are under the im 
pres^ion that students of other castes have 
no right of admission into these hostels 
Thc/nrc sometimes admitted int6 these 
hostels but this is not as a matter of> 
right, but as a matter of grace If any 
student of the aboi-e mentioned privileged 
communities demurs to their presence in 
Iheif midst they art ioithwitn asked to 
leave tlic hostel and subjected to other 
insuH* Thus though the hostels hare 
IxKMt constructed for the use of Hindu 
students of all classes a. large proportion 
of Hindu students Bud no room there 

Hcference has already been made in 
the columns of the Modem Review to^a 
wrt'/itwt, *nk.vA. 

plncc m the Ibpon College Hostel There, 
at the instance of a few students of the 
orthodox type students of a certain caste 
were subjected to a senes of insults and 
buniihatiODS It is a fact which is not 
probably known to the public that these 
students went on a 'regular hunger strike’ 
for several successive nights before Uicy 
were reduced to submission Now, ns a 
matter of fact these students were uncoil 
ditionallr admitted into the hostel and 
were living in perfect amity for a month 
with the other boys when o few 'black 
slit<P convptred against them And all 
this took placi. in the College of Mr Suren 
dranatli Bauerjeo, the Champion of Indian 
Nationalism 

Thwmcident is typical of many other 
similar incidents which take place every 
year We ore at a loss to understand why 
at hostels built with public money, stu 
dents of a few communitiea should be* 
treated like ’spoilt children’ while others 

arc treated as if they lm\e been picked un 
from the streets The Government and tbc 
University should see that equal Ueat 
ment IS ncconied to students cl all com- 
munities alike 

rifere IS a rumour that the Goiern- 
raent contemplates the tonstruction of 
^'ostels foTTcmoTing 
llj^edifficiiUies This much is quite cer 
W Up n es of certmu castes 

1 ? os to whether they 

^‘^P'lratc hostel built 
Hank thnt fl community We 

thiniv tint this phu IS ncitlar feasible nor 
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diflerenl castes *in Hindu Society wliodO 
not inlerOine with /each'^ other. , Aci^rding 
fo'the plan of the Government,' oO'didorent 
com'munal 'jioslels shoUtd be (fousuucted. 
Thereby all the 'ideals 'of the restdeotml 
system will^be cast to the four wdncls.' If 
students live in separate communal hostels, 
it;. is not ‘possible 'for them to reap the 
ativantages.'of a corporate college 7lifc 
which is aimed at by the introduction df 
the ‘residential system, besides, tertain 
hbsiels will remain permanently branded 
with, the stigma ,of an^ inferior social 
stamp, and the ‘progress' of social reform 
will receive a rude check.'We think that the 
plan ikjvery ill-advised and uncalled for 
\Ye think that a 'much better policy xvill be 
to insist upon an open declaration of their 
policy of hostel administration from the 
college authorities at the outset of each 
academic year. The , hostels under the 
direct control of the Gpveramcnt should be 
freely opened toalljliodu Oastes. People of 
th^ orlnodot type, who find it 'irreligious’ 
to associate t\!th‘ their brethren of other 
castes ’(Should not be given any preference, ‘ 
but should b^nsked to construct hostels at 
their own expense. If the private colleges 
declare their policies, the studeuts will have 
no difTiculty in cbooslug the institutions 
where they .know they wdl be honourably 
treated, and avoiding those institutions 
where they'.do not e.\pect any good treat- 
meat. Tor example, if the Kipon College 
authorities openly' declared at the begin- 
ning 'of this session that their Hostel was 
meant onlji for .bralimlns, Yaidyns, and 
Kayasthas* students Of other castes would 
not have sought admission into that col-| 
Icgc _ Ifthcantho'riliCs of the Vidyasngar 
college openly declare that theit hostel is 
not meant for ..nnybody' except the Brnli- 
mins, the Ynidyas and the Kayasthae, stu- 
dents of other communities 'will try to 
avoid it to'lhe be^t of their power. Otlicr* 
wise the same story will repeat itself.' 

“It is to be noticed that in none of the 
missionary hostels {eg"., the Dundas Hos- 
tel, the Oxfonl Mission Hostel, the Hdptist 
Mi'^sion Hostel, etc.), caste disturbanre^of 
the kind described Above are ever alloi^eil 
to occur. Hmdns of all castes freely tniuclc 
and interdine with c.aclnothcr without tub 
least. objection from any quarter. This 
shows ^that the^agitatio'n stirred by .the 
privilcgcd'castcs la the hostels managed by 
our own countrymen Is 'wholly artiCcial 


■iSo 

and hollow.'; They occur eitheribccanse the 
authorities are weak-*minded or re-aefion- 
arr,* or themselves engineer all the mis- 
chief.” • ‘ I 1 • j. ••f 

§incc receiving' the above note, we have 
noticed ‘a'report ofa caste'dissension in a 
hostel ofthe C. M. S. College. 

The matter to^'. which Jibe writer 
draVvs' attention is of great importance. 
His view of ‘it is undoubtedly right. 
Hostels built at public expense cannot be 
allowed to be practically the monopoly of 
any particular castes. Of course, students 
of any caste ought not to be compelled or 
pressed to dwell or dine with students of 
other castes, if they have’ any religious 
scruples to do so. But no caste 'ought to 
be Allowed nt public expense the privilege 
of dictating what other castes 'slialf or 
shnit not be allowed to reside in attached 
hostels. Colleges ought certainly to declare 
♦ at the commencement of each session 
whether their hostels would be open tO all 
castes alike or not. • 

The recrudescence of caste bigotry 
among the future citizens of Dengn! is an 
ill omen. Some of our pohticinns- tvonid 
place social and political mattets In 
separate compartments. But wdiile that 
armagement is convenient for dtscussipn, it 
must never be forgotten that where, there, 
IS social dissension ‘due to social' arro- 
gaocethereenn never be real political unity.' 
Some Of our public men who profess to be 
ortkodox in social matters quote 'Sir 
Rabmdran.atb Tagore's auth«vity ‘ in 
support of tbeir demand ofHomc'Rtile anti 
iti certain other political matters. They 
slionid beor m mind that Sir Rabindranath 
has said in Ins "Kationalism" that “the 
problem of India is social, 'not political,'' 
meaning that the social problem » is of 
paramount importance. ^ • 

- Indian Political Delegation to England. 

There is not the least doubt that Home 
Rule must be won on the soil of India. We 
have to bear the disadvantages and iesnit 
of foreign rule mainly because of our own 
defects. No foreign jicople could make os 
really free nnd united even if they wanted 
to. We must get rid of our shortcomings. 
Wemustbe really united, instead of only 
shouting in the ears of our opponents that 
weave. - The self-respect* of no community 
mnSt'be allowed to be'Avounded la any of 
onr social or other arrangements. We 
must phace the interests of the country 
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above our lodividual private interests We 
must trust one another and leara the 
lesson of co operation And as for love ol 
freedom, we should he entitled to claim 
outfelvea as liberty loving only then when 
It could be said of us ns of Rammoh*!!! 
Roy, He would be free or not be at all 
Love of freedom was perhaps the strongest 
passion of Ws soul,— freedom notofaction 
merely, but of thought ’ These are tru 
ismSj but w ould bear repetition 

One who through illness anJlongdis 
use has lost the use of his limbs 1ms to be 
inspired with conhdence in his power of 
walking unaided licfore he can walk A ast 
numbers of our countrymen hate owing 
to dependence on others for centuries, lost 
faith in their own power to manage their 
«.onn affairs The restoration and rcco\er> 
of this lost confidence is o. sine qui non o( 
self rule 

While all this is true and while m our 
fiaht for self rule we must not slacken our 
efforts, on Indian soil we must not forget 
that our subiection to foreign rule has 
created certain dilhcultics which must bt 
overcome mamly on foreign soil Though 
the Drit«h people cannot makeusrealh 
free, they can put obstacles i« tlie way 
of our obtaiamg freedom thus putting 
ofi indefinitely the day when we should 
be selfruliog The Oritisb people Inie 
to be convinced that we are fit to 
manage our affairs that if we obtain 
Home Rule the greatness and prosperity of 
the British Empire would not be impaired 
and that if Home Rnle be not granted there 
IS a probability of IhaBritish Empire being 
dismembered and weakened We have to 
fight the prejudices rooted deep in the minds 
oi the British people by the reports spread 
, for generations by Christian missionaries 
and we have to hght also the calumnies 
assiduously disseminated by those whose 
vested interests are threatens by the pros 
pcct of Home Rule being establish^ m 
India 

tor this purpose a strong In ban politi 
cal delegation should work m Great Dn 
tain for a sufficiently long time Fordoing 
this sort oi work, no special mandate is 
required from the Congress, It is therefore 
to be regretted that it has been decided 
not to send any Congress delegation for 
the present The feason at first given lor 
arriving at this resolve did not seem to ns 
to possess any value It was said that 
while the Home Rule League delegation 


would prepare the ground and simply 
make n demand for Home Rule and show 
that It was a just practical and timely 
demand, tht Congress delegation could go 
only after the publication of tbe official 
scheme of reforms sanctioned by the BntisU 
Cabinet and the pronouncement of an 
authontatiic opinion on it by a special 
session ol the Congress, constituting the 
Congress mandate for the delegation But 
what harm or breach of constitutional 
procedure would there have been if the Con 
gress delegation went now and co operated 
with the Home Rule L*aguc delegation la 
preparing the ground, making a demand 
lor self rule etc , and if after the holding of 
the special session of th- Congress, its man 
date were sent to them by cable and letter’ 
The net result of the decision of the All 
India Congress Committee has been to 
produce an impression on the -public mmd 
that the Congress is a letliargic body 
taking nn academic ami lukewarm interest 
even in important matters, while the ener 
gy promptitude and open handed genero 
sity of the Home Rulers has raised them in 
the public esteem It is true the Home 
Killers who are going arc also Congress 

euabkdto go net because they arc Con 

gX?"' 

iSV dwision of the A^f 

duct Committee frees her con 

duct from alt imputations of motives of 

were besides no fund, to 
lutioo m favour '■orn OA*”® “ 

«ation ' Lougress organi 

•'■'ve nlrendj de7cnffi>"“'''"’*°«' 

J' uvacriDca m general terraq 
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the nature oi the work our, delegates will 
have to do. "They will have to create a 
public opinion in favour of Indian setf«rule. 
Such public opinion should be of great help. 
For, Mr. Montagu will place his views and 
those of the Viceroy and the provincial 
rulers of India before the British cabinet. 
Probably before that is done, these views 
will be considered, and perhaps somewhat 
modified, by the Council of the Secretary «f 
State. The British Amisters will not, it 
may be presumed, accept id toto the 
scheme prepared by Mr. Montagu in con- 
sultatioa with the AnglO'Zndian bure.aucra- 
cy ; they will have their say on it and 
modify it. And as they arc, unlike our 
Anglo-Indian rulers, responsive to public 
opinion in ^tbeir country, if that opinion 
can be made favourable to us, it must react 
on the individual private opinions of the 
British ministers It is not at nil impro- 
bable that our delegates would also be 
able to infinence the opinions of- the minis- 
ters directly through the press and the 
, platform and hv Interviews with them 
When the British cabinet has formalatcd 
and sanctioned n scheme of constitational 
reform, it will be embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. This Actwill come before Parlia- 
ment in the form of a Bill ; and then mem- 
bers of parliameot will have the opportu* 
nity to discuss its provisions. If British 
public opinion be in our favour, that opi- 
nion must influence the members of parlia- 
ment also. A nd onr delegates n ill certain- 
ly try in various ways to influence them 
directly. They cannot be supposed to be 
absolutely imnervions to influence. Al- 
ready Labour has declared itself in favour 
of Indian Home Kule and has asked its re- 
presentatives io parliament to support the 
cause of India and this result is due to 

no small extent to the efforts of Mr. 
Baptistn, the Bombay Home Rnler, wliicli 
should encourage our other workers pro- 
ceeding to England. 

German War Aims in the Orient. 

Rcfcmng to the peace negotiations nt 
Brest-Litovsk Ml. Lovat Fraser writes in 
the as follows on German war 

aims in the orient: • 

TUer bive #o etfo wore gi^^antic plan deftly 
CoaceAlccI frotn view at Qreit LItonIc, by nkieh tbey 
hope to nrofit farther by the collapie of Rama, It 
ieaotolieo leabted that there are twice ai many 
TarViib-ipcaliios peoples lo Russia ai ft) Turhey. Tbe 
Ratsian Mahometans are showinj; a tendency to 
break off and to forsi small ) * * States la 
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Earopean Russia, and especially in the great district 
of Kazan, the Mahomedans associate themselves with 
Russian Republicanism in the Cancasus and in some 
of the Central Asian States, particularly m Bokhara, 
they are more inclined to turn towards the TurkSt i 
OnsEQCioua Tchk» 

The obsequioni Turkish tools of Berlin have long 
been svaidug for this opportunity. They have 
inaugurated ti e “Pan Turanian” moTemeotr based on 
a senes of sham theories which suggest that all 
tbe peoples speaking tbe tongues eolirctively known 
as ’‘Turanian” are akin They propose by this 
movem-nt to bnL. togetbar under Turkish leadership 
a string o! ‘ Turanian” States, stretching from tbe 
Bosphorus into tbe hearts of Asia The propaganda 
is pnrely Turkish at present, hat at the back af the 
scheme lies the vision of “Germany over all ” Tbe 
Pan Tnranian movement can- only succeed by a 
Germati backing, bnt m all these matters “Turkish 
atnis mean German aims ” Persia and GermiDy and 
Chinese Turkestan wonld be irresistibly drawn to 
wards sneh a solid block of Mabotnedan States 
sttctchine athwart the Old Woild, and we should 
coofronted with a new ntstern question infinttely 
more formidable than was ever presented by the old 
apprehension of the Russian on tbvOsus 

There yon have, I tbinl, the essence of the problem 
raised by the Pan Germanic plans m the East 

The Pan Turanian Movement. 

The Pao-Turaniao movement and its 
bearing on the British Cmpire in Asia are 
described in nn article in the British Em- 
pire Rcvieit’ by an imperialist wsiter 
named Ednard Salmon. He has gleaned 
his information from Mr J. Ellis Barker's 
“Great Problems of British statesmanship” 
(Murray 10s 6d.net). Mr Salmon says: 

How many people outside tbe Foreiga Ol£ce know 
what the I’an-Turauian movement js ? * it is a 
mOTCroent for linking up, under the central control 
of the Tnrlisb Nationalists, all tbe Turkish speaking 
races of Asia ran-Turamanism was started by the 
Magyars as a philological counter to Pan Slavism. 

It divcorvred a link between tbe Magyars, tbe 
Turks, and the Tntkish speaking peoples extending 
from tbe Balksos throegh Turkey, Ana hltaor, the ■_ 
Caucasus and Central Asm up to tbe borders of 
Siberia. The Turkish Nationalists ba^ seized on 
tins academic excnrsion, and converted it into what, 
for Great Britain, may easily become a pohticai 
alarm At least the Pan Turanian movement is one 
not to be oterluokerl till too late Ronghly, it is 
estimated that there are some 37,000,000 of Tnrkt 
or Turkish speaking p-opl-s in the world Of these 
eight lAdlioni are in the Ottoman Cmpire ; sixteen 
millions to tbe Russian Empire, or what was the 
Riusian Empire a few mouths since, and three 
Riillinas scattered through Persia, Argbanistan, and 
Chinese Turkestan 

The iinderlyinR motive of the movement 
is sought to be explained in this way : — 

The Committee of.L'nion and Progress lu Con- 
stantinople, realising that Turkey’s day at a Great 
Power in Europe is nennng its end, have been rlrivea 
to look elsewhere (or compensation. They'* 

Sad it among tbe Turkish speaking peoples 
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from AnntnliAtft the Ahni Monnlftinj ntil from lh« 
Pamir* to the Tery heart of Kuma 

The raethoils adopted and the mistakes 
madebj* the leaders of the moteraeotare 
then described. 

Apparently the Armenian nitHaere* were part of 
thrir proRramiAe for the TuiUificatioo of Asia Minor 
Since the Balkan wni* they haee heenha** eiier 
rnmating the Arineniar* and handingorer Ainenian 
brlonKlnc* to Moslem tefosec* from 1 uropr The 
\onng Talks hare gone the l-ngth of eliininatinz 
from their Isrguage all words which hare a I email 
'“J®* Turkish must be pure and 
iindefiled by nny foreign element, I le the race iiielf 1 
Ai reasonably m pht the Rriton eliminate eter* 
y liable from bis language which is derieed fron 
Greek or I atia Any other race which ekcts or i» 
permitted to lire under the benign dispensaiun of 
there esangels of union and progress may kern u« 
crelgion but iniisl surrender its mother cuogue' \o 
blliogoaliim for Torker The propngnlion f ihc 
Turkish latigoai.« tie Tarkisfi Naitnnnlisl* tae 
IS a ioTtreign means r>t e nl rming M ihamineil ,i 
supreinacy nud assira ifttinj. il« oti,,, ekmeni* 
Happily these enlgUteoed koung Turks staru 1 
their Turkificakion campaign by the perpet,.„o„ , 
a blunder which oneoJeiT eren u goil na r Ti ,i,. 
tbemielTei Tliev prip sed to have i,. 
remed yetsiim of the Koran tenderrl mn Muie 

rtat'llolr UuM.iun of 

avLh -irni"*! Rolramte the wU U 

Arab world laio rghiio- for «h« Teuton Turkish 
eanse It would be hard to beat for leeptuude Arab* 
Wbo^are remained nnder Turkish rule are in 
eye or>t likely to show much entl us asm fra aelifn.I 
ol central sed Tutkificnt on Thet are nd« r.f 
Risen theppportiinity much more 1 to f,||ow 

A “ K*”* “/‘‘“OfM-J bhereef Of Mecca Rnt tb«" 

areAfabiiimer theconirolofliuitia Treat Omaio 

France ifind Italy who may be caught by Pan 
Islamism, and mas think they see the*Ubersior , 
the new ofdef of Turk who goes to them nnUr tki 

seneerotEuropean eonstitntionalism anl eelth iht 
catch words of creed and emancipation on hi* I pa 

Mr Salomon proceeds nest to discuss 
tbe probabilities of tbc moternent becom 
, iDg a menace to the British Empire 
Pan Islaipisiu is howeser probably not a 


ftrel I th e iwrnlietli century on to inlerior e^Anomlc 
lines capable of ns remorseleis expl iitatinn at are ' 
their present interior iniliiary lines Tfcllecliont Such 
as these serre not oierelr to show tbe sort of problem 
everpresent In the minds of those charged with the , 
aafeLuardiog of India but to throw into proper 
reler the impnttanee of the work achieved oy Sir 
Percy Sykes in lerti] Sir Stanley Maude lo ideso-. 
potamia and bir II Alltnby in [ alestioe 

tv ill the Turk wh j iniri gued in vain to deta h the 
Amir of Afghanis tnn from hi> neiilnlity convinee the 
i ersino National sis that ihrir hnpescanbe realises! 
only by follow og m the l^itstepsuflhemeneupbe- 
mi*iic«lly slescnb d at the Coiuni'tice of Lmon nod 
I logres* > 

He conthidce as ^ as to lie expectnl, bv 
tirKiofftliTt Ore It Britain must keep her 
hol'i on the tountries where !ier sons have 
set loot —they must say "nc Jntecome 
•to stay ' ^ 

Tie tuecesi of Pan Turnniam* n’wouM makr ft 
MI r than ever iteccs.arv time llril.ii. should 
*iren„llieii her hMd on Cgvnt f alestinr Meaopo 
tamia ani the Irrtian Gulf, and 'conenlidate ner 
iifl«w at Mreca Tthcrnii and ICabnl That 
.V'* ?i?'^Ji' '*‘‘"*i 

J.re*ceni is unthinkable and impxtible Mr Cllii 
lljfket eoitr* a piwrrful plea for tbe I eontrni inf t 
Me* potamta l>v Great I'tilnm *To ! India klein. 

there, Uioueli vvekomed 

pnsehtte bS Jbe mat 

OP ttliatpi of that colony’ 

may be to Incln Alesopotnmm 

nnf TOtinVv f^i " not Mint 


"‘ll’b* follSw^ b7 the 
Tatars of the Caucasus and «laeiili*r» * 

conclusion Russia * retirement from her »pCre Sf 
influence 10 Persia would leave tbe wav rUi, 
Turki.h appeal to the Turkish speaking auT'u'i 
lie Shah nnd Afgbninitnu would be filmnl .i * 

wO^lZelX'rman Turktih pred^im 

would mean German supreniacv tUroughoot CrHi»i 
Asia, aud io place ofPcrlm llngdad schemes the woHrt 

theenmes which have marked IhcircondSlt 


«S to be exploits tv «*‘at a blessing ifr 

left free to [fpsn! ““ly to 

own . Wbat is our 
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’ The PanJab Patrol Bill 
The \ijglo Indian burtaucratic idea of 
Indian citizenship is that an Indian utizen 
Ought to ha\e responsibilities though he 
raaj notha\e any corresponding rights 
In pursuance of this idea, wc find, the 
Punjab Go\erumeut has drafted a bill to 
make all able bodied male adult tnbalii 
tants of villages (including small towns 
with cl population of not more than 
10,000 souls) liable to patrol dutj or to 
jJroTidmg substitutes, though we do not 
find what fresh rights of self rule fbe 
villagers are going to have It is no doubt 
stated in the statement of objects and 
reasons that “a system of village vvateli 
and ward known as thikn pihru is already 
in force in a number of districts m the 
Punjab and, is recognised by ancient 
custom"” But should that w^lucb is a 
«,nstomar> obligation be made a'skatutory 
one enforceable by a penalty w ithout leav 
ing the vv^iole thing in the hands ol the 
tillagers themsclTes ’ ThexBiIl makes the 
' villige liflnbardars and the deputy 
commissioners of the districts the masters 
of the situation The 'statement of objects 
And reasons contains a paragraph which 
tells with unconscious homoiir to what 
C'^tent the “arrangements for carrying 
out the patrolling will be mainly lo the 
hands of the nlhgcrs themselves “ 

( It ni.1 Ik f ir the Deputy ComiiiMioncr to d«c>«le 
wli«th«r tlielisl) luj to patrol ilaty »hogIi b<r«jlorcMl 
■n Any tillage Uut the euhse jaent arrBo;;emrols 
(iiT carrying out the p&troll as will Ik mainly tn tic 
baadi of the Tillafiiers themtelrca Tbos the lam 
bardirs tr H be cnlleil upon to suggest ll e method 
ofehuVs ag t1 < patrols and the Dumber of persons 
wh ch should be reqoired to be on patrol duty each 
ci^bt and though the Cnal decision on these matters 
stiU rest siilb the Deputy CooimiSMOtiee be niU 
doubtless be guided >iy the msl es of (be Lambardar^ 
Sim larlr the preparuiion ol the duty rolls aud tbeir 
pubUcationtMU rest with thfLambardats 

(Vs the roost important part of the 
alTnir IS the actual w ork of patrolling, the 
villagers ought to fcv.1 proud that they 
and they alone will be entrusted wfth this 
most important part, whoever may^dccidc 
and control tbe rest ' The concluding 
sentence of the statement of objects and 
reasons is another object lesson iii uaeons 
enous humour and an illustratiun of the 
hurcaucratie idea of simplifying proevdurc 
and sav mg people trouble 
Id the ungiaal drsit uf the l>itl was pit^pusci) 
that the hue in the <.a<e u(uu icditidaal sbwuid b«. 
I npored l y a Magistralt Tlib iicl willi coosder 
ablectUUnm on the ^.rui id ih it etmi ual pnK.eedinga 


IP u court trould be a hardship and would expose 
both the Lambardats and the defaulter to a dispropor 
tiouate degree of lucomeaience aad harassment. 
Accordingly the Depotf Comtni«sioDer has beeB*ein 
powered to hiiesuDimarilT after gmrg the defnalter 
ao opportunity of being heard 

A Free Man Speeks OuLand 
i His Wife Ts Glad 

The Supermtendcut, Centnl Bureau for 
the Help of the Muslim Internees, 
Fatchpun, Delhi, vv rites j 

Mrs llaxrat Mohani Informs us that the buper 
lutcfldeot of Police Meerut accompanied by an Lu 
ropean gentleman visited the Central Jail and inter 
vteivcd with Maolaoa Hazrat on the JOth I eh at 
la unlock DooD They said that Coveiu'meat 
Biahea to release him from ja 1 but bn the coaditiob 
that be mil have to live as an internee lu a biiagalow 
set apart for tins purpose at katlior lu Meerut dis 
tnet They also shoA ed b m a copy of the conditions 
under erhicb he will be interned Conveyance was 
alto waitiog outside to take him there if he agreed 
Bet Maolana liarrat did not consent to it and he 
gave the folioaing In writing to tbeiu 

* I stiQ adhere tovny declaration of IQtC, i^nd ray 
conKience does oot allow me even now to obey the 
orders nader the Defence of India Act in so far as it 
seels to pnnish me for some solnowo and uaspeeified 
oSeuce which 1 am sure I have not committed and 
that without giving me any chance of delsuce oi're 
podiation I should tile, however, to add that In 
case of Rsy release being onconditional I am prepared 
Toiunianiy to do almost all that the Goverarnent 
want me to do or not to do simply to satisfy the 
whims of official suspicion 

SOlbPeb 18 i 

(Sd )S. razi.(.i. Itvsiv Ilizaar Mouisi 
Mrs Hazrat, m conclusion, writes that 
she IS gHd to kuotv that her husband has 
done this This is just what she etpcclcd 
him to do She «ays she is cxceulingly 
pleased to fenrn this 

Worthy w ife ofn worthy liusband J ’ 
Educational Progress in some Indian 
Statea ‘ 

The educational statistics »of some 
Indian States are very encouraging Ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, the 
proportion of the total number of students 
under instruction to the total population 
was 12 J per cent m Baroda, 10 1 m 
Truvancore, 3 5 in Mysore, 4- in the 
Madras Presid^ev* and dim British 
India Thoughithasbeen shown repeatedly 
that to take 13 per cent of the population 
as the maximum svhool going populationis 
wrong and though the Government of 
India Utirc ttiof 1 ducation has stated in the 
report on Indian Lduvatiou iti l‘il5JG’ 
that“lu view of tliL vvved nature of the 
t{Ucstiou of tlic |»era.Dtage of the popuKi 
tiOH wliidi bluiuld Ia* ivg tnleil iis ofHf’lifiyl, 
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going age the percentages of pnpits are 
now shown not against 15 per cent of 
the population but against the population 
as a whole jetm the Indian States the 
educational reports continue to take 15 
per cent of the total population as the 
possible maMmuni of scholars under m 
struction On that supposition in Baroda 
92 3 per cent of the male school going 
population {100 3 per cent including mak 
scholars who are over age) 61 7 per cent 
of the female school going population and 
81 8 per cent of the total s bool going 
population of both sexes were under in 
struction The corresponding figures for 
Madras Presidency were 43 lOanl 260 
j for Tra\ancQrc in o 39 " and So and 
for Mysore C- 4 13 - and IS Of course 
the area of these Indian States is small 
compare 1 with that of British India but 
still the contrast is striking The State m 
Baroda spent one secenth of its total 
revenues on education in Traiaucorc it 
was 15 per cent , in Mysore it was 114 
per cent the MMras Government spent 
less than, S per cent of its revenues on 
education and the Goxemraent of ludia 
3 u per cent 

IR the progressuc states of Travancore 
Mysore and Baroda special attention is 
bestowed on the education of the depress 
cd mid backward classes Travancore is 
one of the most casic ridden and an 
tpuchaliiht) smitten regions in India 
Yet 1 cre nil jiublic educational inMitutions 
includyigtle Sanskrit College bnacliecu 
throw nopen to the backward and dc 
pressed castes The last (|umnavonium 
has there «cen an increase of 100 per cent 
^ inthenumlicrof /ancAama or ‘ untouch 
able pupils The incrrasc during that 
period in the number of pupils belonging 
t6 one pancAama caste namely the 
Pohyae has been plieiiomeral as it 
more than 800 per «.nt 

Education and the Financial 
Difficulty 

Though the Lducation Minister of tin 
Ooaernraent of India is now nn Indian it 
could not be expected that he would ! 
able to change the educational pol cvofttH. 
Gosernment So w< find tl at tl l f nana^ 
dilBculty has been trotted out again ns a 
reason why then, cannot be free nod com 

puhory elementary cdncation in India 

But It 18 all mays 't isw mere itnar narv 
difficulty \Mi3tcrcr prtjcct catches the 


fancy of the bureaucracy immediately be 
comes financially practicable Whatever 
expenditure is considered necessary in the 
interests of the bureaucracy is at once 
found possible to incur In such cases 
never has any financial difficulty stood m 
the way During the period of the war up 
to 1916 the Government of India thought 
it impossible to make a free gift of 150 
crorcs of rupees to tbe British Go\ ermnent 
But when in 1917 the pressure brought to 
bear upon them could no longer be resisted 
It was found pr icticable to make that gift 
What will that don itioii cost us annually 
for II generation lu the shape of interest' 
ind repayment of the debt incurred ’ It 
cannot be I ss than tlic highest official esti 
mate of tbe annual cxpeuditure required to 
Hake primary education free aud compul 
sory 1 1 British India Seeing that tbe sum 
>1 150 crorcs does not represent even a 
mrtoight s war expciditurc of the Bntish 
Lmpire it conaot be said that this free gift 
was mdispensablj necessary to wm the 
war and save the Lmpire But free and , 
compmsorj universal education is neces 
sary for tbe saU alien of India W hy could 
not then the Government of India promise 
to 0 ake education free'and compulsory if 
n tthisaearor the neat, at least m the 
course of a decade ? 

India and the War 

Tbe gallant exploits of Indian cavalry in 
rrnnee were ea^ed put to India only a 
few d lys ngo The help rendered by'^In 
mtii troops in Biiropc during the first 
tagesof the war is now aucicnt hisJory 
\n official report has recently shown that 
the now successful Mesopotamia cam 
paignwnsesieutiall^ ttn Indian campaign 
moat rn droops have fought 

f o««omiog unusual 

a delo^^l to the Bengalee, m 

I the Xondon 
nu^<lo,f;V IIoskiDs gnes 

Last Mr, * ’'t in British 

1017 "> “■'7 =0. 
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the British Go\eniment Ou the other 
hand the Dominions have obtained loans 
fromtheir mother country This -3 ear the 
loans to the latter amount, up to the 9 th 
March, to lOS millions sterling, an 10 
crease of 38 millions on the previous year. 
It IS also to be remembered that the 
Dominions share m all-thc nghts and 
privileges of British citizenship, which 
India does not Taking ah tbe«e facts 
into consideration, if any Britisher here or 
elsewhere tried to minimise what India 
has done for the Empire during the war, 
it would not" be in the least unfair to 
accuse him of dishonesty, ingratitude and 
a predatory spirit 

Japan, Great Bntain and India 

Tbellerald of .dsia, a Japanese owned 
and edited Hngltsh weekly published 10 
Tokyo, IS not satisfied with the opportuui 
tics ior exploiting India which the 
Japanese possess* in our country. It 
says — 

Oaeofoareo oti 7 m«oLas r«cenllr retaroed from 
* Jndln iNb«re h« mad* a proviiioaal buiioMS •rranf’e 

tseatb; Vfbeh ac«riatakiad of mat«c«at atdiud by 
German aanafaelurefa aloae ootl the war broke 
ont II to be imported to Japan and lubjectedtoa 
aewly iavented or ImproTcd method of seiratiSc in 
daitry tie ulls u« tfaat, althoash the oaiire 
enthoriiKi were most eblgop in the raatler, the 
[Iritiih ofiieiati nere aot at all entliusiaslic aboot 
Germaoj s place lu lodia iKiag taVea by their caatero 
allies 

The reasons for this attitude on the 
part of the British officials are thus 
surmised 


that if the Britishers "cannot develop 
Indian resources with their own money 
and hands, the next best thing for tliem 
would be to treat Japanese m\ esters and 
traders with trust and friendliness, which 
will make them trulj helpful to both the 
Indians and the Britishers in Iifdia " 

The paper then points out what Japan 
should do to allay suspicion 

Ai tno sides are always necessary to make a 
quarrel onr responsible autboritie*, on the other 
hand should adopt po1 cies end measures which 
mil iinprc«s the world id general and our British 
allies in particular tfaat J^aA has do inteDtiOU of 
cxleadiog her political innaence anywhere against 
tie fundameotaf principle for which her Allies are 
hgbting to crii«h t russtan militarism 

In what follows, the underlying as 
sumption seems to be that as India and 
Indians exist merely or mainly for being 
exploited, the only question to be decided 
18 what share different "competent” na* 
tions should have m the work of ezn)!oita« 
tiou 

At tu the rcoQomic adraotsget acd regards 
accrniog from the world $trtq;gle toer mosibe fairly 
distributtd amoog the Tictorioni bcihxereats m 
accordance with the amoants of their *retpeetlTe 
«acn6ces in men aod tubsiaoct With all tbatbas 
been done by our Arror and 'Javy and with onr 
money for the Allied countries with all the f9rnal 
exchaeges of eonrlestes and -notes tbere is still 
moth more that this country can do for the Allied 
cause t< it dors not feel under constant testraint by 
Its fr ends Irst it might overreach them as a side 
Issne to Its hearty co operation with them 

In the fTpinioii of the Herald, of Asia 
both Japanese and Bntish diplomacy lire 
pursuing wrong methods 


No wonder eitber he says bccanse the withdrawal 
of German infioecce and capital from that great 
country rerraled to tfaem forthe first time the real 
extent of economic conqnest that the Tentoos bad 
made in ccvoperation with or in the names of the 
Indisn people Petbaps tbe Bntish tii tbe lodian 
Lmpire are snore afraid of Japan than UernioiiT, for 
■ooe Japanese and aomc Indians may moke better 
friends in the srnsational same of Asian Irsdepcodencc 
front Europe Neilber are tbere lacking chauriaistic 
elements Id both conotries who talk about the home 
rule of India through Japan a support 

The Japancic paper then says, m order 
to inspire confidence m Japan in thc'mmds 
ol Britishers 

hut the local Bciltshcrs should appteciatc the (act 
as the London Gorerctcent must, tfaat Japan as 
the r formal Ally and a party In a great worllwidc 
cause IS not and can not Iw to treacherous and 
dangerous as Dureomnion foe 

It does not seem to bate occurtcd«to 
the Japanese cdit«r,thnt Jnilians them 
leUcs might like to develop the resources 
of Ihcir own country For Lc ■'imply says 


t\c make this reference to the elate of things in 
India partly because we wish to let ourcountrymen 
know that the Indians tbemsilres think it safer to be 
under B(iti«h rule than to be independent with tbe 
kiackicgot Japaoese jingoes hot mainly because tbe 
case setres as an index to the workifg at cross 

J uTpo*e» fruin the very beg cning of tbe \\ ar 0 / tbe 
tpaacse and Qntiib id the regions cSclosed in tbe 
termioflhe Acutn Japanese Agreement One party 
tr cs to give as little as possible to the other In these 
rrgiona making no reserritioo ui acquiring wba{ 
ever it can in other spheres of its influence The other 
party bs a counter tneaiurc essay* to maiolain or 
extend its iiiSueDre in tie Tar East wuh the 
assistarce of American tnorey or Rossian forces 
And the net result of it all is the penetration oftbe 
Tratonii. terrorum through Loropean Rn*8ia Into 
SiVria^to expose to danger all the All e* interested 
in the welfare of the Far Last 

If there was tme *tA(e«niansIiip 10 Er.t sh 
d plooiney, it wool J imr! ally trust its Japanese Ally 
and thus d sarm it of * rister intentions if Ufaad 
any, instead of dirid ng it* tirorts among rarions 
front* and cares If there was tiue statesmanship 
in Japanese diplomner it woul 1 convince the offelal 
and loca British frst.faU of ils freedom fiom « 
desire of beoefilirg itself ibiocgh tbe esbaostioo of 
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botfa sK^cs in tUe \\ ar, instead of itrenftlheniaK tucli 
■aspicion b/ mal>ing arrongemenla veitb otbcr 
belligerents wh ch can be inlerpreted ns steps for 
extending our luduence in CInna ut llie eziiense of our 
Uritnh All; 

As regards ludtatis winning indipen 
dence with the baLtiug of Japanese jingoey, 
we do notf think the idea has even the 
merit of cleverness or plausibility Apart 
from the fact that no nation can make 
Another nation really independent, wedo 
not see why, if Japanese jingoes can drive 
‘the British out of India, they shonld not 
themselves take possession of the country 
Therefore the choice would seem to he 
between “Japanesejmgo" rule and Dntisb 
rule, not between independence and British 
rule But this is an unprofithhle diScus 
Sion; because there is no posilivc proof 
that any Japanese jingo ever offered to 
make Indians free or to conquer their 
country for Japan 

Chemical Industries and the Future of 
Nations 

* Dr T Tak'inj'ysu, professor iti the 
Tokyo Imperial University, Ins contn 
bated fo the February Japan Maeartne 
B very instructive article on “Japan asn 
'COQQtry of Chemicaltadiistnes ' He says 
that the war “has proved of considerable 
benefit to Japan in a scientific niidindus 
trial way “ 


TUe ecoQOUiicb'niCc aluoe ii enuruout as much 
gold coming into (h« cQuotrj la tine scars as 
otdmatilj would tabs ten jcirs to tome iit And 
ntnongibe man; mdosiries that have breo puabed 
forward b; war cond t ens eboe hast mnde more 
progress than our chemical loduitries la fact at nosi 
the entire progress made id this direction has teen 
due to the war t\ljeiliertLesfltBeratrofdeTelop 
meat will contiaoe alter tli^ Wnr, lioweeer is nnolfaer 
thing, for It wi Ibenoeas; ixiatlcr for Japan locoio 
pete with the great cheiuKal (odustrirs of westero 
nations A Rood deal depends on bow wen we pre 
pare lor the eoucest and niih what detcrmioalion 
we carry on the enurpnse 

'Forus the most lustructne part of the 

Urticleistbc account it gives of how Gvr 
many was able to take the lead in the 
manufacture of chemicals 


It will be remembered b; those fuioiliarwnb the 
butory of (.licmii.al ludustry lu OermaoT that pro 
gtess nus out real ted witbotit loimense detern loa 
tiou and eSort CcriusD; uuderweat STcat sarrllw.. 
nnd expended much energy tn overtfke 1 sg1a^J2 
cbeiiustry medicirc and 1 nance k \nd the Mwer 
which beriuany nielOcd lu lie xvoild was dOe larerir 
to hercheinii-ttl and economic adraucemest Aad (M. 
so*«5cc“?ie^reiKVwu\ma*w^^^^^ ufforly jenrS or 
Uerruany had lullered from 1 reach luipei.alnmlHK 
poltkal and economic wny and to get 1 1| ofth s 

incubus be whole Cern nn nation d <r pbntd Itscltm 


a mltary seme until able to btlaiii the desired free 
dun From that lime Cerojany brgan to build up a 
I lAcrful r<ii|lre «l finance and politics with a *mw 
pi piakiog liie eulo^sul leap la wbirb she it bow en 
f.age(I 

W hat oiuit be emphasised »s that Germany clearly 
taw that the way of adfanceioent lay through icien 
Utic kaowledge, and she applied the indemoity rt 
peired front France to the-diffosioo of fcienli6c tdu 
cation among her people, iiiaklng cl emiitry the basis 
So tnaad was her principle and so efficient her system 
that no foreign country could compete with her 
Thus although LnclanJ was the founder of the 
norld s chemical nidus tries Germany by thorough and 
systcmativ cducatiou ariuuied (le leaderibip in this 
department of progress German scientiSc pol cr was 
backed op airongt; hr luch leaders as bismoitk. and 
ew« attempt was made nut only toproducecheuiKols 
‘ de<cripfion but to produce them cheaper than 

liter luunlries England has been ahead of Germany 
in producing great scienlliii and s loYenteK-, while 
neter fullering the disgrace of using science for Oefari 
<aa|iirposrs but she feU behind Germany in power 
to niiify her propte la the tlirecttonof nnlwrsat icienti 
fic MUMtiun ami knowledge Germany i defeat Df 
GugUid in lie realm cfehenjislrT is what makes it 
so diffieolt for CnRlaud to defeat Germany fo a luili 
taiy way notv If Germany Is not to beadmirvd 
’* for her 

tVrV.s Z^'i tl’f 'world mast come 

IS that thi the f sample of Germans « 

* foundation of that eonnlry'i streucth 
has been a oniterial knowltdee ofchemistrS It it* an 
esniopleihatjspaa especially mnsutneefo emul*ate° 
What are we doinR “in the directidn of 
iimveMTl scientific education.'’ and to 
tl’eraicol rndustries-’ 
Sdo ^ Japnn lies done aod mteuds 

Zll Compurat.Wr Mtk 

mSvine tfk 'nduslry, tliongh It was 

'^.7' 

iDdustrv areToath to. *“'**'* cheraiesl 

ib.i lb ”K.”K. Jori.ti,™ 

sound kiiowledce anil progress without 

that a chaoce mlkl re«arcb It is true 

evsdent bul^t^ict. '» alreadr 

Igene \ ew of the .n.ii.i '“°re mtel 

doubt .n i„ue eo,;, lo ,Ve »"t, «'■< 

nre lot matters t.f . „ k? '"at chemical ludustnes 
fruTily in I ny mil 1 . IbeicuUrrf 

»*>N«toGrc • ' “J eliURgk our ualion ^uiay 

Some Arncncn „„ ,i,i 

I liih Ik St J I Empire ” ' 

'ifk Dirt two jiciiiiv j) ITT 
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plilet piibhsbed bv T Ftsher Unwin, Ltd , 
and sent fr^e to us by some Government 
department, we forget which The subject 
dn which the bpinions are pronounced is 
“Great Bntain's-methods of rule m India ’* 
As we possess a greater and more intimate 
knowledge of tins subject than any Amen 
can, however eminent, can possibly have, 
we have not >et been in 'i hurry to rend 
the booklet, though it is always interesting 
to have all jorts of cunous information 
I The Laws of the Lives of Peoples. 
?'JulesD’ Auriae Says m au article on the 
above subject m Revue Intcraationalc de 
isociologie that the life of a nation is deter* 
mined by existence of four conditions.: (1) 
common interests, (2) a civilization which 
will enable the nation to he independent 
of others, (3) a common tongue, nnd..(4-) 
a common religion Even the existence of 
only one of these four conditionsrtis 
sufficient to give the nation a survival 
power But the abolishing of all the four 
conditions resnlts in the death of the 
* nation Agnations may be divided into 
two groups: (1) deac natious, like the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Homans, and (2) 
immortal nations, like the Jewo, the 
Persians, and the Greeks 

The Egyptians existed for at least six 
thousand years, developed a high civilira 
tion, possessed their ow‘n tongue ai^ u 
common religion Even when their civiUza 
tibnwns m the period of its (lecline, one 
thing still kept them alive, and thnt was 
their religion But when Constantine put 
an end to their religious ceremonies, an end 
came also to the life of the Egvptmn people. 

Some nations arc endowed with a 
certain degree of immortality The Jews, 
for instance, have survived the greatest 
dangers and persecutions, bccau«e they 
have been able to retain their religion and 
their common interests 

hrauccposscss-s three out of the four 
vital elements (l)a great industry, (2) 
its own genius, its own civilization, and 
(3) its own tongue But France is menaced 
by t\\ o penis w Inch may bring about the 
dcstniction of her people (1) a low birth 
rate, and (2) an excessiv c centralization 
\Ye are indebted for this, summary to the 
Ainenean/ouma/ o^SoeIoiog^ 

^ Race, Nationality, and MentaUly * 

J L. dc Lanc^an writes on race, 
nationality and mentality in the same 
Trench review , and the American journal. 


from which wc have quoted above, giVes a 
summary of his views, which we quote 
below. 

Racn difler m inlell«ctnal and physical character- 
utict Phjiical charactenstica are determioed by 
the cosmic medium , latellectaal by the auatomical 
and pfaysiofogicat orgaoiZ4tiun of individuals by 
their political social,, aod ecooomfe regime, and by 
their cdncatiOD in family and society Mentality is 
latellectualitv ns icflnenced by the cosmic medium 
Thejews In tljede«ert8 oftwiJentnl Asia nod North 
Africa divdrced themselves from hunianity lln their 
religious, social, and* polilicsl they 

deseloped intolerance, violence, concentration of 
power, and su'^missiveness Meanwhile the Greeks 
and Latins developed democratic institutions, family 
religion and freedom of tbonght They found the 
source of progress in association, mutual help, lore, 
respect for rights of man, and tolerance They 
expired the modern conception of society and civilua 
tiod but they became theohjectofdouble invasion 
bv the mystic mentality of thejews represented in 
(.hnstiaoity and the mystic barbarism of the dolicbo* 
blonds of the North This marhed (be advent of 
intolerance and the suppression of the Greco Latin 
scienliG* progress The Renaissance tended to 
reintroduce tht libera) and democratic idsals lof 
Greece and Hbiue into 1 ranee while the Gertnaa 
Kefonsaiion tended to unify absolutism, analogous 
with the theocratic system of the Jens witb the 
nallonalizatloo of the deiiv France prepared social 
organization foundeO on the consent of ifidividanla 
families and classes Germany, under the inSoence of 
the Bible and the Daramian theory, produced a 
retrograde cnorement tonard the social hatred of the 
prophets hatl Marx in$pind the working class 
with A desire to donunaie oed destroy the other 
classes Then the German working cla*s became 
imperialistic and a sereont of autocracy Nationality, 
mentality national and social organization, nod 
education serred the ideal ol force in this barmoal 
««s amfocroity they prodoeed h mihtasy power 
noknown before employed to crush humaniiy Two 
principles are m the straggle that of lodividnat 
lilierty and the principle of mystic absolutism fnnaded 
oo brntal force ‘ 

Resolutions Relating to Detenus 
and State Prisoners , 

TliefoJlotvingresoiutionswcfe* to have 
been moved nt the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council held on the 28th 
ultimo — 

The Hoo b'e Babu Kithon Mobau Cbaudburi 
This Council rccommesds to the Goreroor to Couucil 
that steps be takea to provide facilities uoder proper 
saCeguards to those deteDUs” who may desire to 
appear at vLc next Laiversity biumioatiocs 

The UoD ble Babu Akbil Cbaodra Datta ~This 
Cuuir'il recommends to the Covereoria Couccil the 
i*«ne of an order prohibitiug (be accommodation in 
solitary or lepurate cells <4 any political pnsooer 
arrested or laipnsoued under the Gereoee of India 
(Crimml Law AmcDdmeat} Act, 1915 or Bengal 
KegolatioaUIuflSlB 

This CouoctI reconmeods to the Cuveraor ia 
CoDoeii that a Medical Board be appointed coetisiiog 
«C of&ciaU and &ou>oibcials--^a) To eSusiae Babn 
Jyotlsb Chandra Ghosh who IS njw under detention 
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under Henga] Rcculalion ni't>f IBIS in the Prrfaaoi 
pore Lunatic As;luai , (b) to asecUin nbethcr be » 
insane (c) If be is fonod to be insane to inrestigate 
into,the causes ot bis insanit; , (d) to sobiDit a repost 
about the present condition of bis lieattb , ana (e) 
it necessary, to consider « bat steps sbonld ^ taken 
for bis treatment 

" Perton&lity the Aim of All Social 
Eugentci. 

Mr James \Yard lina said in the Htbhcri 
JoarnnI that there has been a teiseless 
collecting of facts and propounding of 
theories about heredity since tlic beginning 
of last century Two types of heredity are 
now recogniocd • physicaf anti social 
The physical comes first and consists of the 
natural or inborn qualities with which the 
• child begins its separate existeoce Where 
physical heredity ends, social heredity be 
gios The former is concerned uith nature, 
the latter with narturv Those who 
start with normal human nature may 
eitberudegenerate and acquire bad charac 
tenstics or develop into honorable citizens 
To prevent degeneration and to promote 
development is the business of social 
eugenicsv The formation of character 
should be the chief aim ot education and 
society The one thing needful is tlm 
onlv the men and women who nr* fit to 
undertake the w ork of building homes and 
society shall be promoted to the work 
and ennobled The progress of society 
depends on the nurture of the individuals 
Invention and initiative are necessary for 
social progress The true national «Iuea 
tion at which all countries, including 
India, should aim is to produce men nod 
w omen ot open mind, intelligent judgment 
and moral courdge ‘ ’ 

About Stale Prisoner Jyotish Babu. 

In re|)ly to questions asked in the 
Bengal Council by Rai Bahadur Kadha 
Clnran I’nl the following oflicial replies 
were received 

OovernroeDtarenot prepared to lay the medical 
report or continuous limory iheet on ihe table and 
tbi course would In any ease require Ueaaoctioi. 
of ibe (rorernment of Inrin llis present srrieht u 
119 pounds. 11.*^ weisht onadm s„on ,&J 
s 151 pounds 


was said to he by a European member 
of the 1 M.S , IS losing wriglit to the ex- 
teat of j 5 pounds 

In answer to a question asked by Dabu 
Dhabendra Chandra Ray, Mr. Kerr smd t— 
S petition from ibe motberof the State prisoner 
Jyotish Cboth was forwarded Co the Goremnieat 
of India on the 25th Febniarr 191S tvo apeeial 
Inquiry was made regarding the itatements in the 
petition 

The mother’s petition contains very 
serious statements, and yet no tnqniry has 
been made * What is the reason ? If even 
such ft petition does not . lead tc any 
inqiury, can the public expect that the 
reports made to Government by the non- 
offieinl visitors proposed to be appoint^ 
will lead to any inquiries and the removal 
of grievances ? Have any officials stood 
m the wav of an inquiry into Jyotish 
Dahit’s case for fear of an exposure 7 

The mother's petition 1^ "The .Uafi. 
ratfa * to observe ^ 

jTotisb haba It rBatiogeniig ’—that was the Tcr- 
dictoi the eipert medical men eren at late at in 
January last Perbapi tbete eipertt itill believe him « 
to l>e frixoing inianiiy ’ lie wilt be looo feiesioe 
death fofftoght weknow And forhitTcry pemnf 
eoce in legyn* death JeoiijbDabo nay hate to be 
disced of in the fatbion cl one who it aetualty 

Treatment of Detenus 
The exact nature of the concession made 
by Government lo conseqnenee of a resold. 

appointment of an advisory 

ment to appoint a commifi*.. Local Goreni 

"lent whether the*DrrI-r..?r ' Govern 

that faai been plated Wore *’\*'’* 'naterial 

»iM •othecnseof ne^I? '''*"* Further this body 

« eaWfactorr , 00 ^“ «idenci 

"" “X“" pp 

, So out of tbe ttslj of n .atisKctorj "ita i'r'm 'I ''"“"-“i"" 

physical condition, 10 which Jyotish Babu *“^ **»“ falU eioinr,,iJ?^r' Tor reasooa which 
■* ““ '«">ootthe ,oqmrl« of'.h «" 

uquinet ofthubody cannot be made 


hi J« t on 4lh September 1917 voonaa 

The mother rf Jyotish Ghosh has petition^ Ihnt 
he should be reinoied to a Calcnlta IJo-pital bnl 
CoTenimeDt ndrised that ipecioily trained nnetinR 


and altcndame 
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in pubic ond tftcrc cm be im qu<%liinofftienUr% 
or advocates appetriag before It butttiiswIUb the 
less necessary as erery effort will lx made to secure 
that the members o( the comm ttee are persons 
well able nrithoat extraneons ass stance to sift and 
test the T»loe of the eriJeoce placed before them The 
powers of this comm ttee will be purely advisory and 
confined to adrice whether the mst'fial facts placed 
before It jnstify the imposition of restrictions on the 
detenu the natare of those restrictions being deter 
-mined by the Local Government or in the ease of 
petsons confined under KegulatlonS by the Govern 
ment of Indio. 

There is one more point in Ih s connection to which 
I most refer There are some cases very few I believe 
and hope In wbxK the prodnelion of any evidence 
against inditiduaU wonid necessitate the d setosnre 
of facts involving foreign relations and matters of 
m'ternational importance cases the investigation 
of which by nny committee might Involve ccxnpl ea 
tions with fore gn powers or the pnblieatioa of 
information which ae cannot divnlge and the 
Government must reserve the nght 1* decline to 
refer s leli cases to any ajvlsoiy bmrl I lo not 
heleve myself thnt there will be many such ease* 
certainly not under the Defence nf (ndia Act nnl tie 
intention of tbe Gorernment IS that th s resrrvaciot 
will be nsed Os little as poss bte In other provinces 
tbe nu aber of detenus is caraparativelv smalt but 
we will asV the Local Governu’ent if a siralar 
procedute cannot be followed 

Hitljerto a singte ofriccp(n Earopejn), 

• quiliBed to be a High Court Judge dealt 
with the cases of the suspects Now there 
are to be two official*, one- of them b*tng 
either a High Court Judge or one who has 
acted as such"’ Of the tw o officers one js to 
be ao Indtau Of course, these two officers 
will form only anadnsorycommittee,— 
they will not take the place of Mr Steven 
son, the director of intcrntnents Almost 
everything will depend on the kind of per 
sons chosen As regards tbc'right to sub 
mit memorials, the detcaus already possess 
that nominal right It is not clear whe 
therthev will have the right to nppear 
before the committee m person, though not 
bycdunsel or pleader It is essential that 
they should ha%c the opportunity to de 
fend themselves at least in person Hon 
ever, though the concession is not in every 
respect what the public wanted, two heads 
are better than one, and it is a move, 
however slight, in the right direction ’ 

• What Government propose to do to see 
that proper care is taken of the Kealthf 
&-C , oi "the persons under restraint was 
thus desenbea by the Home Member 

'rhe GoTCTOmeat of Tnd a propose to a^^ tbe 
Lbeal Governmeat to eppo at for each prison 
locally >a wbich deteaas ore confined under these 
Acts ooeor more non official V sitor to visit at short 
aud r*gular lOtervaUthemen who are naderrestratot 
and to escertaia that ’■necessary meaeures areb ag 
taken for their health and welfare and to loqo re into 


complaats male an I to ascertain if they are 
reaiooable and well foonded These visitors svill 
subnt d reel to tbe local Government reports of 
tbeif ns ts with such recommendations as they mnj 
think fit The agrocy to give effect to these 
firopotais will be selected by the Local Goverepiest 
•ad 1 fear that in some cases there may be d fficulty 
in seconeg a suitable non official to uudertaVe tb s 
doty but in view of the allegations that bare been 
made the Government of India think that it is 
essential tnat meainres should be tfiken to satisfy 
pnbl c opiaion that tbe; welfare of these prisoners is 
adequately attended tir 1 am aoxions that the 
vews of the Government of India on this matter 
sbontd not be mis nterpreted They have every 
tonfiden e in tbe work of tbe officials to whom tbe 
duty of VIS t ng tl ese men i< entrusted and every 
reason to b'lieve that these men are well ten led at 
present. The charges made in regard to thes^ 
persons are as far as the Oovernia'bt ran ascertain 
withont any real fiuudaiion They recognise bow^ 
ever that there is a com derable amonnt of pubic 
f^l ng in the matter an I ll “r think that it is there 
fore their (Inty to take s leli steps as are witfim the r 
power to satisfy alt rentnnahle men that everything 
IS l| mg (lone to secure the health and welfare of 
tli*se persons 

The public will not be disposed to at 
tnch much importauce to the statem^t of 
Sir William Vincent that there may have 
be^n onl^ one or two mistakes resulting m 
putting innocent persons under restraint, 
nor will the eulogistic certiBcnte given by 
him to th* official visitors and the officials 
entrusted with tbe work oflookiag after 
the health nod comforts of deteaas %nd 
state prisoners carry weight with the pub*, 
lie A Government and its spokesman Sir 
William who could speak of the alleged 
arrest of the Smdhubalas three days alter 
the Bengal Government had through its 
head openly expressed regret for the arrest? 
of the two innocent ladies, may know the 
history of the ancient Egyptians, but thej^ 
cannot be accepted as authorities as re- 
gards contemporary events 

If the reports to be submitted by the 
non official visitors were published toge 
ther with a statement of the aerton taken 
thereupon, the public would be satisfied 
that the concession about to be made was 
substantial 

Our Attitude Towards Fresh Tazatloa—’’ 

We know that India must incur a far 
larger amount of public expeuditure before 
sbecan take rank with the advanced and 
progre*sive countries of the world For 
such expenditure fresh .taxation would Jie 
necessary But fresh taxation would be 
oppressive unless the people’s incomes also 
increased Their incomes could not, hoiv 
ever, increase unless by sanitary measures 
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their health were improved aud thus their 
productive capacity increased, unless they 
Dccame educated and therefore more intel 
ligent and thinking producers, and anicss 
by .agricultural and technological educa* 
tion they arc enabled to develop the re 
sources of the country Advance along 
these lines again means increased expendi- 
ture So all this would seem to mean 
a perfect viaous circle But it is not By 
retrenchment, by the increasing substitu 
tion of indigenous lor foreign agency, and 
the recasting and readjustment of the 
heads of public expenditure very much 
more can be done with our preseat reve 
nues than the bureaucracy at present 
do, to directly promote the moral ond 
material progress of India 

As for the most part an increase of 
income, whether as the result of fresh 
taxation or of what is called the normal 
growth of revenue, leads mainly to bureau 
cratic extra^ agance, to huge balances 
sent to England to masquerade m part os 
British capital invested in India, to added 
emoluments for Eoropean public servants, 
to the creation of new highly paid posts, 
to territorial or district partitions, aod to 
increased expenditure on such departments 
as the police, the army. S.c , and os we 
cannot control, check or prevent sneb 
expenditure, we are opposed on principle 
to any fresh taxation, however legitimate 
it may lo theory be That our description 
ofhow the bureaucracy spend onr increas- 
ed public revenues is not unfair and 
unwarranted, will appear (rotn the follow- 
ing passage taken from an article on “Sir 
Wilfiam Mever’s Services to IndiV’ 
published m Aeiv India * 

The mam fe4tare of his tegime mar he that 
described Durieg tb< firejeart of ins ttewardship 
thereTeones of ladia hareri«ea br oearlj 22 n lllou 
sterl og of *<rhicb about 10 weic rcctmd br addi 
tlonal tazatioD That Is ooe remarkable ieatore 
The reeeoues locrensed bj not less than 23 per rent 
aod %e find no parallel to so lar^e an Increase duno" 
the tenure ol office of asinj;Ie rinauce Member dnrio° 
British rule lo lod an foauce the sreponant poiot 
however, is sot nbether siore raouej has been 
taken Irom the tax pajer but bow the monev has 
Keen spent and In that rrspeet too S r Will am 
Merer himself has eapplicd the Basircr in liisstaCe 
raent. Oat of these 22, nearlj 16 in Kions base 
been devoured bv expenses iiNurred as a resolt of 
the War and of tberest, neartj half fsleg sot ear 
narked to any dcpartti^ent formiag at it does the 
expected surplus for the eonung jear Of the remain 
ing 2^1 millions the bulk bad been spent on Cxecu 
live Departments and dot even balf a fniljoo has 
been gireo to education during these five veara. 
Tbna from ooe standpoiat ont of 22 miUiom ater 


bng taken 1>; Sir \\ ill am Mejer from the poor tax 
pajers of India oot even 2 percent goes back to 
them as iDcreascd grants f ir HOT progressive depart 
ineaL Is that the record tor which India has to be 
grateful to cbn retiring official’ We know bow in 
other countrits, where the exactions of War have 
been far more severe cillliona have been given os 
■occeased grants for education, bnt in India where 
the demands of the educational or agricnUnrat or 
sanitary departmeota are from any standpoint 
far more presfing, the rinaoce Member bat not 
found It possible to give eveo ball a niillion iterlidg 
in the course of fire years and that when he has 
raised from the people far more money than was 
necessary even for War purposes 1 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes. 

Holding as we do the views expressed 
abote, wheane read in the papers that 
there was m the Indian Council a discus- 
sion ns to whether agricultural incomes 
ought to be taxed or not, arising out of 
an amendment of a section of the Income 
Tax Bill propos'd by Rai Bahadur Sita- 
nath Kai, wc thought why should we 
agree at all to place a fresh source of 
revenue at the disposal of the bureau- 
cracy ’ ^^ecan and ought to agree to 
fresh taxation oo/y tor oar purposes 
and that oolr when we can complete- 
ly control expenditure "No taxnttoa 
tvttbout represeaTatJoa and eompleU 
control Of espeodlture that ought to be 
oorposition, from which we ought not 
to recede an inch This attitude admits 
of no compromise It may be true that 
whereas other incomes are taxed, aen* 
cultural incomes are not taxed, it may 
be that agricultural incomes are taxed m 
other provinces to an extent to which 
they are not taxed in Bengal, Bihar and 
Onssa l^t that is not a grievance , there 
is no wisdom in insisting that because 
some are fleeced, others too ought to be 
a grievance that many 
or most Bengal Zamindars do not make 
>ncomes Do the 
^«t use of our 
nn7 hureaucrirtic extravagance 

^ expenditure better than the 
expenditure of 
indefensible in both 

'^‘sngenDoas argument which 
m 'when^he said that 

nch Md poor tax the 

tlves ouf-ft ?^^®" 6ur popular representa- 
landholJerx the taxation of the 

toconirni xti the power 

w control the purse, and it will bl then 
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time to thiok of taxiog the rich “\oo 
agree to our taxing the rich and we spend 
the raonej” ‘ that is a nice game indeed I 
In the income tax bill, it was not 
proposed to tax agricultural incomes , 
the proposal wQS to add tb>9 sort ot 
income to other incomes in order to fix the 
scale on which these latter were to be 
taxed To this Rui Sitanath Hai Jlahadur 
objected As his amendment has been 
carted, we do not propose to notice the 
arguments for and against his amendment 
The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
only {maranteetl~that the land revenue 
demand would not be enhanced. As the 
income tax bill did not propose to make 
atiy such enhancement, it did not propose 
directly to violate any pledge But as in 
reality if the bill passed in its original 
form the landholders who have other 
sources of income than landed estates 
would have had to pay a higher tax on 
these other incomes than they do, it would 
have been an indirect violation ol the 
pledge implied in the Permanent faettlc 
ment Of course, in theory, agncultaral 
» incomes are no more entitled to cvemp 
tion from any kind of tax than other 
incomes But in Bengal the exigencies of 
State brought abont a permanent assess 
tnent of the land revenue demand,— 
exigencies which we ha\e described 
in a recent number ol this i?erieu When 
we bav^ popular government, we sliall 
of coarse discuss whether the Permanent 
Settlement is to be abolished in Bengal, 
or whether it is to be kept and extended 
to the other provinces of India And 
in this dtscnssion the landholders will 
also take part They are of the people 
and a part of the people They arc as 
capable of acting in a patriotic manner' 
as any other section of the people 

j Abolition of llntoachability 
The Conference recently held in Bombay 
to urge upon the people of India, particu 
larlythe Hindus, the duty of abolishing 
“untouchability," is of the greatest im 
portance H H the Gaekwar was elected 
to preside and made a most powetfuV ap 
peal XVe make no apology for making 
the following rather long extract from his 
splendid and illuminating address, printed 
in the Bombay Chronicle 

The Ei^iupi.EOFjiPi’! ^ « 

Ooe pecoiiar difficulty m ludia is thst there is bo one 
political or rel g oos unit wh ch can decree the aboti 


tion ofa nmrersai social wrong by an impenal enact ^ 
meat under the inspiration of a few enlightened 
minds as was done for example In Japan a generation 
Let mereminedyoaof the nature of the Japanese 
Keformatton of 186S~71 It was not only political, 
sestoriog to the nghtfal sovereign bis ancient prrro- 
gatWes wbicb be has chosen to exercise under the 
restnctions ofa modernized’ constitution it was also 
eeoaomcand social Forthe wholefabric of social 
restrictioQi and hereditary occupations was swept 
overboard lathe course of a few years First the 
lords of the land the Daitnyos, Tolantarily surrender 
ed their feudatory rights to the Crown and accepted 
10 lien thereof peerages carrying no politea! power 
beyond that of members of the Upper House in the 
Diet The Saraitrai or Sghtiog men were constraiced 
tagiveuptheirhereditary pentionsand caste privi 
leges and to seek for livelihood as farmers artisans, 
shopkeepers or professional men and tonfay the 
sons of the Samurai once classed at the top of the 
social hierarchy are to be found in every vralkoflifc 
Following close on the heels of the abofitloa of feuda 
1 sa and caste by the Inipenal Edict of July 1S71 
came the emancipation of the outcast Eta or Ilia ia 
peoples by an ^ict of October 1S71 There is a 
striking analogy between the old Japanese concept 
Hio to(not harnsn) and our hja or Atisndra (bora 
low). Both arose probably from the snperposition of 
a higher eultnre upon an inferior abonginal stock 
coiataoed whb infiltratioa of traitors enoMnatt and 
ontcasled families Both gave rse to the notion of 
notooebab bty and of a psnab clast once sot coasted 
iothetensui oorpennitted to live in tbe Tillage In 
both couetries tbe fear of defilemeston the part of the 
twice born overcame every sense of pity or even 
Gamaniev This parallelism well Illnstrates bow cog 
eate were the religions ideas entertained in japan, 
China and India and how oAen tbn flowed1» the 
same channels It nay not be nut of place hete to 
naoie an exact translation of the pertinent Japanese 
ftletofl871 - 

* Thedes gnatiou of Eta and Binm are abolished 
Those who bore them are to be added to the general 
regsirrs of tbe population -aut/ their social position 
and methods ofgaioiagahrelihood are to bt ideatieal 
with the rest ol tbe people • 

(Sd ) COONCa, OF ST4TE ’ 

Tbvr by a stroke of the pen, tbe boy Emperor 
betog guided by tbe clear beads of Ito Okubo and 
other leaders tbe panabi of Japan were emancipated, 
carolled In the population on terms of legal cqaalltyi 
transformed from squatleri into landlords adm tied 
to the new etlizen army and gnarai^ted access 
to all the aTcnuei of promotion formerly closed to 
them Tlie Edict ol 1871 was for Japan what the 
llmaodpation Proclamation of Lincoln was for 
America t and the Lkase of Czar Alexander in 1861 
I berating the serfs was for Kussia It testlhed that 
civil latioD coos sted in progress from status to 
costract It removed all legal restraints to the 
fullest IndiTidual freedom and confirmed in social 
tosliiuuoDB that conception of tbe worth of all 
bamanity upon which modern cixitzafion bases 
itself This do s not mean that social privilege has 
not survived in Japan it does survive in the three 
classes— nobles gentry nod commons But these 
oreclasses notcastes and the humblest citizen can 
and does rise through Ihese fluid social strata to 
the h ghest pos tion in tb& business rtofessionai 
and public serv ces contingent Upon his personal 
ablties alone Tbe social system is as flexible as 
that of England and America Is there ony Tea 
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• aaiUe doubt that Ihn tocml pot tr U In l*rM 
roeainte mpooaiW* lor that atoouni o* eorrity aod 
real whUh wabled Japan in two generalion* lo 
rite Irotn obKority lo ao Urge a rueaiure oikob^ 
TO« and pohtcnl importance in tl « family of DatloDi / 

• KotClTlOt THE SotEBEIOt Rc«*!\ 

Kow it I* not poMHcln India for a I andfal of 
foiwaUtevi literati to frame and promulgate an 
Imperal Ldict femoving (he diahilitee of the 
intoucl ablet'* and abol *h ag the concept All 
•udra ODcefornll tte mun rather appeal to tie 
•- tlow proceitet of (dneatloii aod puU e cm ghteamtot. 

Doth orthodox leaders (Jncludmjj Mr 
B G Tilak, who motcd o resolution) aod 
social reformers took part in the Confer 
epee Mr V. K Shindeand Ins colleagues 
arefutuled to the highest praise for the 
great work that they ore doing for the 
* depressed classes " 

There IS noorthodoxleader of the Hindus 
' in Indin to-day who Ins so targe ind 
ehmeSt a following r^nd w bo is so scholar 
ly and patriotic withat as hlr Da) Ginga 
uharTilak It is, therefore, tery encour 
aeiflg to know that in the cau*e of the 
abohtton of tmtoilcbabihty he is m full 
sympathy with the social reformers, as the 
following summary oi his speech published 
in the Bomha/ CAnonic/tf will show — 

There wte uo ban is tb« Hindu Sbantat for 
untouebabilitr Uatnochabil ey ebnutd sot come lo 
tUe of ((i«c*<at oat onal work wblcb required 
at naCD naB*poe*er. ai ceotd pettibly b« mob liMd 
Hiitory told them that oo the battle Selde water 
w«< carried for dnakmgln Uatbec pots by theao 
ealled nocouebablo Proeeediag be «a d chat tbe 


coQfOiuoity in India is nblc to hold up its 
The growth of national self respect 
IS mcompatible with the brand ol the un 
touchalilc indelibly fixed on any caste 
The Teaching of English and English 
Literature 

Lortl Konaldsliay, Rector oltbe Calcutta 
HpjTcrsity, dciU with tnoiniportant ques. 
tiops in bis com ocation speech One of 
them was tbe teaching of English and 
Doglish literature We ail know that tbe 
Hnt^lish language ts not taught in ojur 
schools ind colleges as it ought to be and 
wish that better methods 1.^ere adopted 
\\« oCfcc that Anglo-Saxon and archaic 
Cogbsh ought not to form part of the 
onl'oary syllabus in English prescrib*^ for 
ouf degree examinations , these stioold be 
rescrr^ for those who would make 
specials historicals and phtlologically 
ttcbnical Btnd> of English as a laognage 
Wcalao admit that nnestinos suchasliis 
lixcellency quoted in bis speech are uot of 
tbe nfiht kind hot we cannot accept nil 
hisobser\at» 0 Daft 3 true, nor agree with 
theirdnftand spirit 

The reply et> myeoqtlree «p«.B tbi* polsl Vaj 
I'eurrolly to the egret that EBuliiblircratare hid been 
oa^ •e«a>pa'*oijiobjret ID the rerrieuU for ibrir 
1 eoftfei* that J »i»i B I ul« sarpriied. If! 
bad prra Injd that Coe) ib had bees made b compel 
•oiyanbieet I ebosM hare regarded tbe eoorte taanr 
••(benatBralaed nbeioBi one tlat «rbr 1 Diked 

aaeerted that there were any untonebaWe and not J^fhioe to impart ^ 

capable oftouch and ngiocialiau by theb gber riaiiee ,T »B^enf it»l°" '““Baege. Oar object 

It wa* ineritabte aad moat urgent that (be Untooeb 
abUi and tbe Drpreared aliould be educated aod eiecn 
eqflal opportunity for the lereice of the cosatry and 
•s. .....j — q( Motherland lie declared (bat 


( be war neeer agalait tb a inoeemeat and fully ayoH 
pathited w it 

We commend^ Mr Tilak 's Speech to 


i« bB enlittly d fferrnt 

Vie suppose in English schools and nni ’ 
vcrsilies not only dead languages like 
Latin and Greek, but living ones like 
French ami German, arc also taught It 
mAy be presumed that the methods follow 


those orthodox Iliudn students in Calcutti «d there are better than thos- which 


College hostels (and also to those College 
authonties who side with them) who en 
gage m arrogant and Suicidal taste squab 
bits ^ 

There should be no mistake as lo what is 
aimed at bythe abolition of uatoocbabilitr 
AS the OaeUwar said 

Wbat i< It that I eipcct of my couatryata f Not 


(JSC here m teadnng fcnghsh But 'the 
question IS are these modem Uagaages 
taught m fcoglaud entirely by Trenchmen 
and Germans conversationally Or by other 
means' not usiottFreneh iwdGennan liter- 
^Ppffcmbk extent? 

EugUsh taught lo France, Germany and 
use of English liter- 


tUat tbeyjr'il go in lo^i^rr iu«r aK“o 7 ature ? \\c may be corsideriS'\^cry’iiraM 

I IndiataMot hoia up her licid nraoDB Innmase 1,U E^ugM,'‘Sn 

uatio0S,-UDless and uotil etery cine and without a sludv^ol 'its htcrattS. Of 
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course, only modci’n'litcratui^ alone may 
be used, but modern literature is also liter- 
ature. • ~ ' ‘ 

Wedonot forget lUatHts Lordship says, 

' “Our object is an entirely different one.” 
The object can be gathered from the^ lol- 
lowiog words in his address. “I can ima- 
gine him a fe\Y years later employed ns n 
clerk, let us say, m a commercial office 
“to give an Indian boy a sound knowledge 
ofthe English which he reqaires for bis 
daily *-work ' and life"; “knowledge of 
modem English which he -will require to 
‘earn a livlng.'let us say, in business or nt 
the bar.” None of these objects are un- 
worthy. ^ But even for these purposes, one 
would require such knowledge of English 
as cannot be acquired without an ac- 
quaintance with modern English literatare. 

The object of His Excellency and his 
countrymen in -teaching us English may 
be, to put it briefly, to obtain the help o( 
Indians in the work of administration 
and exploitation; but “our object is" 
also a- "different *one." English is a 
great, ’a noble literature. ‘ It makes us 
• acquainted with, it gives us, themodern 
outlook 00 life. We want it as a means of 
liberal culture for its tlicSugbts, idea's, 
ideals; and inspiration. Modem European 
achievement may be, in the main, summed 
up io the two words Science and Citizen- 
ship. As -we want 'to be more than office 
hands and professional men, as we want 
to be citizens, and as English literature is 
instinct with the spirit ofsclf-asscrtiog arid 
self-respecting cilirenship, if we' ate nt 'all 
to learn ’English why should we agree to 
be deprived of a study of Eughsh litera- 
ture ? . '"f' • ' 

’■ 'At > a. recent ^educational conference ad 
Indian 'official was put up to say that for’ 
the'teacliiog of English, schools '^shoufd 
have Englishmen as headmasters and some 
Englishwomen to 'teach 'English in the 
lower classes, tfas His Lordship’s speech 
any bearing on this suggestion ? ' . 

- Official and non-omcial Anglo-Indians 
and’ their friends in England have never’ 
liked our reading Burke, Mill, Spencer and 
other authors, because they give uspoli-* 
tical and other ideas The extremists’ 
among them would have tried to put a 5top 
to English education altogether, if sutff 
action did not threaten to deprive them 
of the tools wherewith administration 
and exploitation bfive to be parried on. 
— -Therefore tv\ b device^ have been thought 


off restricting the number of students 
in high schools and colleges by various 
direct and indirect means, and making 
English language and English literature 
separate subjects of study and discouKig- 
ing the latter. The latter device has for 
years been sought to be^adopted m the 
AJhihabad University. , 

Has Lor;i Itorialdshay been, unconsci- 
ously or subconsciously, affected by the 
Anglo-Indian atmosphere ia this matter ? 

The Study of Hindu Plulotophy. 

The other topic which 11. B. the Gover- 
nor of Bengal dwelt upon in 'fais address 
was the study of Hindu Philosophy. He 
said ; -• ' 

1 have made some atiempt when viSitiog the 
colleges of Bengal to ascertain which subjects are the 
most popular with the students The result of %uch 
limtUd inquiries as I have been able to make seerp 
to show that philosophy takes a high phee in' general 
favour I am not surprised at that for the genius of 
India has always laid in (he direction of ifbslract 
speculation. What did surprise me was Jo learn that 
up to the OA degree Indian philosophy finds nd 
place in the euinculuis. ll is wesleio pbileiopby 
only that is taught. And it is only those wljo proceed 
with their studies beyond tbe BA. degree who 
receued at the hands oftbeir University a draught 
from those springs of profound philosophic thought 
whicK have waited up in such I'lch measure from \hi 
■Dtellectual soil bf Ibeir own country. Frankly, that 
strikes me as a siupendous anomaly. All the more 
so b*c.iuie, whereas in <he west the spirit of philo- 
sophy IS courted by the learned few, she moves 
abroad freely among the people m this country. If 
there is one doctrine which may be said lo be held 
universally among Hindu people, it >s, surely, the 
docliine of Karina and rebirth Indeed, so univers^ 
IS ibis belief that I remimber once reading in a census 
report that it constitutes the sole criterion which need 
be- laVeu to deleimine whether or no a man is a 
genuine Hindd in the popular acceptation of the term. 
The Hindu student probably accepts the doctrine as 
a'ciomatiC. He woald underetand lastigctively tbe 
connection between it amt the whole east fabric 
of Pinou philosophy. i ^ • 

He would perceive uitbout efiTjct that in this, 
the famdiar doctrine of his own experience, was to be 
found the parent of all the great schools of Indian 
philosophic thought, the central reservoir, so to speak.* 
from nnich have flowed the leaching of Bdddba and 
Mahavira no less than that .of the six great systems. 
For hrm the study of the systems would surely be a 
task of love and burning interest— a study of things 
congenial to his national genius. Yet be may leave 
his own University after talcing a course of philosophy 
as one of hie subjects (and traced if he pursnei his 
studies no further than the BA. degree will do so) 
wtibouZ so much as hearing .of tliese’tbings. That 
an Indian student should pals through a course of 
pbdosrqihy at an Indian university , without even 
hcanng mention of, shall I say Sankara, the thinker 
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whn pttbaps has ?arr ed ideal sm farihet tl an wy 
oiberthinVerofanyoiheraRc or country or of the 
subitet M of the Nyaya »y»lent which h»» been handed 
down tl rough imniemot a! ages aid h »oa*y the 
pr de ami glory of the Tol» of Savadw p does Indeed 
appear to me to be ft profeund anomaly I ahoul I 
have expected to find the deep thought of Jml a 
wh ch has sprung from the genus of the people 
themselves be ng d sci ssed and taught as the nor nal 
course n an Ud an Untvers ly and tl e speeulai ons 
and systems ol other peoples from other lands intro 
duced to the students at ft later stage after lebas 
obta ned a eomprehens ve a err of the ph losophic 
wisdom of b I own country 


There 19 much in tbeabo%e pissaRc to 
ticVlc our ynnitv But let us Iranlily say 
that words used by members of the “rulioR 
race ’ which flatter us should be treated 
as traps, even when they nrc not delibcr 
ately laid to catch the foolish and un 
war^ 

As it IS not the business oi unirersities 
to pander to patriotic, racial or sectarian 
pnde, butto promote the search of truth 
we dq not think it is a stapeadous aoo 
maly that our students do not beBin their 
study of philosophy with a perusal of any 
of the Hindu efarsanas Do British students 
learn pb losophy, to begin with as Cnghsb 
philosophy or Anglican philosophy or 
,Cftrisfian nhilosopny ’ Do the modem 
Gre^s stuay mainly the philosophy of 
Thales, Pythagoras, &c ,ueglectiasmcdern 
philosophy? Probably they learn philosophy 
only ns a branch of knowledge So should 
it be and has it been taught and learot 
here though we hare not made a study 
of Indian philosophy,— and for that matter 
the Rector also has not done it,— wedo 
not in the least underralue it for we hare 
heard rery distinguished truth loving 
Indian scholars speak of it in the highest 
( terms The reason for onr remarks will 
appear as we proceed 

Dr F*C Kay has said more than once 
that some of the chemiCat processes des 
cnbed in ancient Sanskrit works are so 
accurate and scientific that they may with 
out any alteration be transrerred to the 
pages of modern text bonks of Chemistry 
Without any barm t Similarly the ancient 
liindns made some progress in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, mechanics nstroooniy, 
jl.c All these sub)ects are taught in our 
nniTersities, hut not as Indian or Jlinda 
arithmetic, Indian algebra, Indian chemis 
try, &c And that for a very good reason 
Ourancestors did not and could not say 
the last word on these subjects (and lor 


that matter no mtion can do or has 
done so), ours 1ms been an errested 
grovsth, a development which has stopped 
at a certain -stage If there be the Jiring 
current of creative energy, nil imperfections' 
enn lie removed and the dcrclopment eon 
tinucd But wc hive inherited only the 
books but not the continuous creative 
energy If contact with the living mtcllec 
tuvl movements of the world rouse m us 
the dormant creative power, we can hare 
Iwing and growing national schools oi 
thought md knowledge, which arc cither 
continuations of the ancient schools and 
systems or independent growths in the 
meantime, we ought not to learn or teach 
anything simply because it is Indian or 
Hindu It IS no more an anomaly that 
Indian philosophy is not studied for the 
U A degree than that Indian chemistry 
or Indian astronomy is not studied. 

Hut ooc may okject “Surely Indian 
philosophy reached heights which Indian 
chemistry or astronomy did not ’ ' Yes 
But has Indian philosophy m all its 
schools and all its teachings said the last 
word in psychology and metaphysics in * 
an unerring manner, and is it still pro* 
grcssing.amphfying, perfecting andcorreet 
ting Itself? The answer which the 
majority of our Hindo countrymen would 
be dispoMd to give to these questions 
would indicate the diiEcnlties and dangers 
in the way of teaching Indian philosophy 
to h^mners ns pbihsophjr pore and simple.- 
i".i *1 orthodox Jlmclu mind his religion 
and the .philosophy of the ancient sages 
i^^Parohly interlinked He may 
admit that Indian chemistry or astronomy 
IS irowrfect and contains errors, but to 
niraHiadn philosophy IS a finality, a sort 

i body of thought 

f..i thinking Hindus,'- 

Th\i^\ ” ‘'ll Rcneral trend ol belief 
case, though a Hindu 
teach n Hindu seminary may 

iniallihh^*?h V philosophy as sometbmg 
mSe , Calcutta University being a 
msUtufion * wcular educational 

neutral 

lU nlnmnl do SO, particularly 33 

Sndus sttidents ’consist of both 

ulndu titfn can teach 

iskosav European philosophy, that 
the tesf’nP everything to 

0* reason lanil experience Now, 
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if Hindu philosophy is to be taught in 
this way, it must be taught by those who 
have studied it in the original and who 
at the same time ’are capable, by their 
training and knowledge, to teach •it 
critically, taking notching on trnst, 
putting ercrythiog to the test of reason 
and experience and aeeepting only that 
which can stand that test, and even then 
not. resting on it as something final. 
\Vonld such professors be arailablCt'and, 
if they were available, would there be or 
would there not be a probability of the 
cry of “religion in danger” being raised if 
such professors fearlessly criticised any 
Hindu school of philosophy or any. Hindu 
, philosophical doctrine ? 

..On the whole, we think it would be 
best, as now, to make Hindtiphilosophy a 
subject of post-graduatestudy; forstnde'nts 
whose critical faculty has soraewhat ma- 
tured. It may very well come ia as a 
chapter in the history oftlie world's philo- 
sopliy. ‘ For the B. A. degree, a student 
studying for honours, in philosophy, may 
bcallowed to ioclude in hhSaaskrit course 
•tt philoaophical text in the original. 

• The Rectorfailed perhaps to keep in 
mind one aspect ot the problem. The Cal- 
cutta University has now become practi- 
cally a University for the Beogali-speakiog 
people. Leaving . atida small religious 
groups, 'the Bengalis consist of Hindus aild 
Musalmaus,' the latter outnumbering the 
forniA*. At present students of both sects 
study .philosophy purely as a branch of 
, .learning, and to this there can be no ob- 
jection. But wonld it be proper, prudent 
or expedient to "make it an obligatory 
subject of study for Moslem students 
taking up philosophy ? May they not 
claim that for them Arabian philosophy 
should be suhsJJdjWasJ j&v jj-mdii 
sophy ? 

Lord 'Ronaldshay speaks of “the doc- 
trine 'of karma and rebirth” and refers to 
' the two doctrines more than once as if 
they were one. , But that is not so. fn the 
Six Systems of Indian PhiJoSophy Max 
Muller says : “We find a number ofddeas 
y in all, or nearly all, the systems of Indiau 
philosophy which all philosophers Seem to 
take simply for grants And he pro- 

ceeds to enumerate aud expound them as 
(1) metempsychosis, (2) imoiortality of 
- the soul, (3) pessimism, (4) Karmaa, (5) 
infallibility of the V|da, and (G) the three 
^nas. So be takes re-birtli and Karmaa 


as two separate ideas. - His Lordship has 
expressed the opinion that in Karma and 
re-birth “was to be found the parent of all 
the great schools of Jndtan philosophic 
thought, the central reservoir, so to speak, 
from which have .flowed the teaching of 
Buddha and Mahavira no less than that 
of the six great systems.” Though all or 
nearly all systems of Indian philosophy 
may seem to take these two doctrines for 
granted, it is claiming too much to say 
that they are the parents of all our philo- 
sophy. or the central reservoir from which 
all Indian philosophic thought has flowed. 
As regards the doctrine of re-birth or, as 
Max Muller styles it, metempsychosis or 
samsam, some systems do not even believe 
in it. Max Muller says : 

“It shoald b- retnembered, hotreTtr, that corns 
systems. part>salar)t the SamlchjA-pbilosoIihj, do 
not admit tvlias ws eommonlj aadsrstand bj 
Setleatr»aderanfr If ws translats tbs Samhhya 
rurncha bj Soal inctsad of Sdf, it i* not ths Parnctia 
that migratsi, liat tbs snkshmaa^nra, the loStife 
body “ 

t^Iato believed in a pre-natal ezlsteoce, 
Pythagoras believed in metempsychosis. 
But, for that reason, wonld it be right to 
lay special emphasis on this doctrine, and 
advocate the teaching of old Greek philo- 
sophy particularly on that ground ? 
Worasworth believed in pre-natal ezis- 
teuce. But that does not constitute the 
,8p»:ial merit of bis'poetry. We cite these 
names only, by way of illustration. \Ye 
do not suggest that the doctrine of 'pre- 
natal existence played c-xactly as great a 
pare in the teachings of these authors as 
saatsara and karmn played in Hindu 
philosophy. ' z 

The V'raanta and some othersystems 
of Hindu philosophy lend themselves to"a 
variety ofinterpretations, some tending to 
aJ\i^Asxik^r Ahr rj.Uv iiiTif itA' 

and worldly affairs. Therefore though 
Pammobnn Roy himself founded a Vedailta' 
College, he opposed with all his might the. 
teaching of Indian philosophy and other 
branches oE^Sanskrit learning under the 
auspices of the British Government, In 
bis own Vedanta College he could prevent 
any mischievous teaching. But what 
guarantee was there that-* European 
officials would not encourage and reward 
such interpretations i^s would be, in. 
directly, favourable' to the perpetuation 
of their predominance ? « 

- Some Europeans think and some of 
our own countrymen also seem to-believe 
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that Hindu philosophical teachin; is 
fatalistic, and that the doctrine of Karms 
teaches resignation to Destiny Hindu 
philosophical literature IS so vast that it 
would not be impossible to pick out some 
fatalistic teachings from it, but it is a 
mistake to think that latahsm is the 
dominant npte of our philosophy There 
are numerous authoritative passages in 
the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rtgreda, 
the Mahabnarata, the Yoga Ba8ishtha,&c , 
teaching relf reliance and the mastering ol 
fate by manliness As for the doilrm* of 
Karma, far from its being synonymous 
with fatalism, it is the very opposite ol 
fatalism It is not Karma which is the 
master of man, hut it is man who is the 
master of his Karma Man is master of 

• his fate 

Eacopeans seem to think that those 
who b*lieve in rebirth mast needs be re 
signed to their lot But the distinct teach 
ing of the Sastras is that, antecedent 
ATaroia can and ought to b* mastered by 
subsequent Karma Belief m Karma and 

* rebirth can never reconede us to political 
dependence , its correct interpretation 
rather \t that if any kind of previous 
karma has brought about our downfall 
the opposite kind of karma ought to b« 
uadertaken to bring about our uplift 

In a passage m 6aati Parva of the 
Mahabhat'ata, begmoiug with.the wo^s 
Dairam CJta na pasyami, it ts said that 
there 18 nothing like Fate, onlv that which 
people do b*ar8 fruit , the existence of 
Fate has been imagined only as a sort of 
consolation The moralist Bbartnhan 
says, “It IS only cowardly weaklings 
who say, 'Fate will ordain ’ Kill Fate 
< and do the manly thing by your on a 
power What harm if after endeavour 
there be no fruition ?” In the \oga 
Basishtha m the Mumukshu Vyavalura 
prakarana, fourth to ninth chapters 
there are numerous texts exhorting men 
to manly exertion, bolding fata1i-*nt 
up to scorn, teaching that all previous 
Karma can and ought to be mastered by 
subsequent Karma, and repeatedly declar 
log that Pate ts a figment ol the brain of 
foolish dullards In the Aitareya Brah 
mana of the Rigvedir, in the story of Kin" 
Rohita, there are incitements to progre^ 
sivc action which are very inspiring iwo 
are quoted below ‘ 


SUB WT fgrvRf rcarj, f i 

Dnuimw nttfsT ntil *r»r n i 

«Rr wsTifl Ksfi gm: i 

wRi^gftrTwirs'sjf WTW a I 


The purport of these Vcdic verses is 
“If a man squats donu, lits fate also 
squats down H he sits up. his fortune also 
sits up If one remains lying prostrate, 
his fate also lies prostrate With a man 
movin^r forward his luck also marches 
forward Therefore, 0 Kohitn, begm the 
journey, b*gin the journey 

‘ If a man lies prostrate his Kali Yuga 
ncier leaves him ItisDinpam with him 
who rouses himself and sits up The 
Treta age arrives for him who stands up 
The Satya Yaga or Golden Age ever dccom 
panics him who takes tothe open road 
More forward, therefore, O Koliita " 




aau lae rouiicai 
Dependence of the Hindus 
The writer of the article on’TheRcc 
tor’s Convocation Speccli" sends us the 
following additional ’note 

“W'ben a sympathetic student of Hindu . 
philosophy hke Dr Lindsay, author of 
Stadtes m Earoptan Philotophr (Black, 
wood 1U09), who belongs to the ruling 

political dependence of the Hindus, says 
that it IS the nemesis of the teachings of its 
u*hethe?5L’»‘^ behoves us to consider 
♦« f ,‘^^®‘‘f^*basnotabasis of fact 

ohdosDoiiM'** of the pragmatic 

philosophy of the west may shodIv the 
'=?f««ive to the Mr wildly 
tendencies of our philosophy The teach 

dnm iiltH ? " 'ssmtiall/free- 

■» ■>« PP»» 

“rthf^vLld' “"•{’'"'telStiS r S i , 

t,s o?'„f ’■'fp™ '!•' bolder 

risulanr; il mattT'ond * 

death and overcome even 

Rerew ^ Column of ihii number of the 
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NlKHlLt. ST0R\ 

( 1 ) 

I TIIINK I ha.re come to the verge of un 
derstanding one thing Mao lias so 
fanned the flame of the loves of men 
and women, as to male it O’-erpass its 
rightful domain, pnd now, even to the 
najtie of humanity itself, he cannot bring 
It back under control Man’s worship 
has idolised his passion, •-but no more o( 
human sacriGce at its shrine, say 1 
mast break the spell of song and story, of 
blushes, smiles and tears, which it has cast 
over us 

I went into my bedroom this morning 
to fetch a book It is long since I ha%c 
been there in the day time A pang passed 
through me as I looked round it to-<lay, m 
the morning light On the clothes rack 
was hanging a sari of Dimal’s, cnokicil 
ready for wear On the dressing tabic 
were bet perfumes, her comb, her hair pins 
and with them, still, her verraillion box 1* 
Underneath were her tiny gold embroider 
cd slippers 

Once, in tlic old days, when Bimal had 
not yet o\ertomc her objections to shoes, 
I had got these out from Lucknow, to 
tempt her The first tiqie she w as ready 
to drop for very shame, to go in them cten 
from the room to the vcracdali tince 
then she has worn out many shoes, but 
has trensuretl up this pair When first 
showing her the slippers, I chaffed her over 
a cnrions practice of hers ‘ f have often 
caught you taking the dust of my feet, 
thinking me nsleep ! Thc*c are the offer 
mgs of rey worship to ward the dust off 
the feet of my wakeful duimty" *\o« 


•Thewrmr os tsatk os 
pkttlox of the b&ir if the 
lolidtDJe for her tnsibssd • t 


the forcheed orattbe 
> xo of ,a deroted tn'e • 
eliart 


must not say such thiugs,” she protested, 

or I w ill never w ear your shoes ’ ” 

This bedroom of mine — it has a subtle 
atmosphere which goes straight to my^ 
heart I wiJs never aware, as I am to 
day, how my thirsting heart has been 
sending out rootlets clinging round each 
and every familiar object The severing 
of the maid root, I see, is not enough to 
set life free Even these little slippeA serve 
to hold one back 

My wandering eyes fall ou the niche 
My portrait there is looking th^ same aa 
ever, m spite of the flowers scatter round 
it having ^en w itbcred black • Of all the 
things in the room their greeting sinkes 
me as sincere They are sti I heresimply 
because it was not felt worth while even 
to remove them Never mind, let me 
welcome troth, nlbcit w such sere and 
sorry garb, and look Toward to the time 
when I shall be able to do so unmoved, as 
does my photograph 

As I stood there, Dimal came m from 
behind 1 hastily turned my eyes from 
the niche to the-slich ‘s as 1 muttered "I 
came to get /liiiiers Journal What need ^ 
had I to volunteer an explanation ' I felt 
like a wrongdoer, o trcspassciy come to 
prv into a secret not meant for me I 
could not look Bimal m the face, but 
burned away 


( 2 ) 

I had just made the discovery that it 
was u*elcss to keep up a pretenccoi reading 
m my room outside, and also that it was 

equally beyond me to busy myself attend 
lOg to anything at allvso that all the days 
of my future bid faif to congeal into one 
solid ma*8 and settle licavily on mj breast 
for good, when Panctiu, the tenant of a 
neignbounng Zamtndnr, came up to me 
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V. til a basketful of cocoinuts and greeted 
me v.itli a profound obeisance 

“Well Panchu,” said 1 * What is all 

this for ’ ’ -4 

1 bad got to know Panchu throngh mj 
master He was extremelj poor, nor was 
I m a position to do anything for him so 
I suppbscd this present was intended to 
procure a tip* to help the poor fellow to 
make both ends meet 1 took some money 
from my purse and held it put towards 
him, but with folded hands he protested 
“I cannot take that Sir'' 

“W hj, what is the matter ^ 

‘ Let me make a clean breast oi it Sir 
Once, when I was hard pressed, I stole 
some cocoanuts from the garden here I 
am getting old and may die any dar so 
I hQ\e come tb pay them hack 

AmicFs JouranI could uof hare done 
me any good today But these words of 
Panebn lightened my heart There arc 
raqre things in life than the umoa or sepa 
ration *of man and w Oman “ The great 
world stretches far beyond, nnd one can 
truly measure one s own joys nnd sorrows 
when gtardiag in its midst 

I’ancliv was deTOt<d,tto my master I 
know well enough how he manages to eke 
out n hrelihood Ho is tip Iwfore dawn 
eecry*^ day, and with a basket of pnn 
leaics, twists of tobieco coIonre<l cotton 
yarn, ntid httk combi, looking glasses nnd 
other trinlcls belos-eil of the ailhgc 
women, he wades throueh thekneedeen 
water of the marsh and goes orer to the 
Aamasndra quarters There be barters Ins 
goods for rice, which fetches him a little 
more than their price in money If he can 
pet back soon enough he goes out nrain 
after a htimcd meal to the sweetmeat 
. slkis wh-re he n«sists in beating sugar 
far wafers^ As soonrs he comes home he 
sits nt Ills shelKbangle making ploddmg 
On oficn till midnight AU this cruel tbO 
docs not earn a bare tw o meals a day. for 
Jumsclf and ins f imily, for much more than 
halftheycar Hisnicthoil of eating » to 
begin with a good filling goblet of water, 
^hiid I IS staple food is the cheapest kind of 
seedy binana tnd yet the family has to 
go with only one meal a day for the remt 
of the Tear 

i, of making 

him a chanty allowlincc, ' but ” said tii\ 
master, “vour gift, may destroy the man 
« cannot destroy the hardship of Ins w 
Mother Bengal has not only tbil 


Panebu If the milk in her breasts lias run 
dry, that cannot b’ supplied from the out 
side ” 

■These fire thoughts which gire one 
pause, and I decided to dca ote myself to 
working it out That very day 1 said to 
Bimal ‘Let us dedicate our lives to 
remo\c the root of this sorrow in our 
country ’’ 

‘\ouaremy Prince Siddharta,* I see,” 
she replied wiihp smile “But donotlet 
the torrent of your feelings end by sweep- 
ing me away , also 

‘ biddliactn took his a ows alone, 1 w ant 
ours to be a joint arrangeni“nt ' 

1 he idea passed awayin talk The fact 
IS Bimal IS at heart what t4 called a 'lady ' 
Though her own people are not well off, 
she w as born a Rum Shelias no doubts 
in her mind that theie is n lower unit of’ 
measure for the trials nud troubles of the 
•low cr classes ' Mant is of course, a per- 
manent f-ature of their lives, but does not 
necessarily m*nn ‘want* tef them Their 
aery smallness protects them, as the banks 
protect the pool , by wideniog bounds 
oolv the shme is exposed ' 

the real fact is, Ihmal has only 'come 
into mv home, not into my life 






<1) 

The thing that w as agitating me u itliiii 
was iiicfcly n \analiou of tin. stornu 
passion outside which swept the country 
Jrom onccml to the otlier ihe car oftlie 
approach 

lug, and the sound of its w Iiecls reverbernt 
^ “ constant feeling 

tint something extraordinary might 
happen nny moment, for winch, however 
thc responsibihly would not be mine Mas 
"rao'cd from the plane in which 
a\rong mid the fcchncs of 

aulcil this,— ha 1 1 ever been waibncrnr 

ttnTjfS'ir," “!? pastil, ad bcea.consis. 
lent in niy Uevotion,— but when nt 1<>nnth 

try With ii« awakened coun ' 

sShitabon n Afatarnm. tlmlls in 

It Vo do all unrealised future before 
V, «o ao all my veins nod nerves send forth 

Ucame DqdJho. 
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shock&of welcome to the uutbougbt of the 
unknown the importunate stranger 

One night I left my bed and slipped out 
ofra> room on to the open terrace Be 
yond our garden wall are fields of npeniog 
nee Through the gaps in the ciUage 
groves to the ’^ortb glimpses of the river 
are seen The whole scene slept in the 
darkness like the vague embryo of some 
future creation 

In that future I saw my country a 
woman like myself standing expectant 
She has been drawn forth from her home 
corner by the sudden call of some Un 
known She has had no time to pau'cor 
ponder, or to light herself a torch *as she 
rushed forw ard into the darkness ahead 
I know well bow her \cry soul responds 
to the distant flute strains which call her 
how her breast rises and falls how she 
ftcls she nears it nay it is already her« so 
that it matters not even if she run blind 
fold She IS no mother There is no call 
to her ofchillren m their hunger no home 
to he lighted of an evening no household 
worl to be done \o slie hies to her tryst 
for th s IS the land of the 1 atshniva Poets 
Sshe has left home forgotten domestic 
dut es she has nothing but an unfalhotu 
able yearning which hurries her oo —by 
what road to what goal she recks not 
! also am posse«sed of ]ust such ayear 
ntng 1 have likewise lost my home and 
also lost my way both the end and the 
means hn\e become equally shadowy to 
me There remains only the yearning and 
the hurrying on O wretched nighlfarcr 1 
When the dawn reddeus you will see no 
trace ofn wav to return But whyreturo? 
Death will serve as well If the Dark which 
sounded the flute shoulJ lild to destruc 
tion why trouble about the liercafter ? 
Wien 1 am merged lU its blackness neither 
f, nor good and bad nor laughter ^uor 
tear* shall be uny more * 

. , . (■!) 

In Bengal the machiaery of Ximc was 
Suddenly run at fall pressure and so things 
which were difficult became easy onefol 
low log *oon after Kaother Nothing could 
be held back any more even in our corner 
of the eouotrr In the bcginnmg opr dis 
trict was backward for mr husband was 
unwilling to put nnv ontsitfe compulsion on 
the villagers Tho'< who make «aciifiew> 
for their country s ♦akc arc indti^ 'her 
stircnl® Le ivc'ld eaa but tLosenJo 


4.7o 

compel others to make them in her name 
are her eoennes They would cut freedom 
at the root to gam it at the top 

But when Sandip came and settled here, 
and his followers began to move about the 
country speaking m towns and market 
places wa%es of exeitemeiit came rolling 
np to us as w ell A band of y oung/fcllows 
of the locality attached thenAelves to him 
even some who had been known asadi''* 
grace to the Milage I But the glow* of 
tbeir genuine enthusiasm lighted them up 
inside as well as outside it became quite 
clear that when the pure brecres of a great 
joy and hope sweep throngh tie land all 
dirt and decay are Cleansed away it is 
hard indeed for men to be frank and 
straigbtnnd healthy when their country is 
la the throes of dejection ■ 

Then were all eyes turned on ray bus 
baud from whose estates alone foreign 
sugar and salt and fortign cloths had not 
been banished I veil the e«tate officers 
began tojeel nwkwrard and ishamyd over 
It \nd yet so uCtimc ago when ray hns- 
band b"gan to import country made nrti 
cles into our Milage he had been secretly 
and opeoly twitted forhis folly, by old and 
youQg alike WhetiBnadesh/had not yet 
become a boast wc had de«pi*ed it with 
alt our hearts ^ 

My husband still sharpens hts ilmlfan 
made pencils with his Indian made knife, 
docs Ins writing with reed pensi drinks his 
water out of a bell metal goblet and 
works at night in the light of an old 
fashioned castor oil lamp But this dull 
niilk and vratcry StradesAr of 1 is never 
appealed to us Rather had wc always felt 
ashamed ol the melcgant unfashionable 
furniture ol bis reception rooms especially 
when he had the magistrate or any others 
rurojican as his guest 

My husband use t to niakc^ hjht of my 
protests Why illu v such tnfles to up 
set you be w ould say With ii smile 

They wiU think, us barbarians, or at 
all events wanting m polish 

if th *5 do i will pay them back by 
thinkmg tint their polish does not go 
deeper than tbcir w Lite skins ' ^ 

My husbaud had an ordinarv brass pot 
oa h s writing tabe which he used as a 
flower vase it has <fien happened that 
when I had rews ol Slime European guosf 
1 would Pte il luto his room and putinitS 
I lave a gl ibs V of Cj ropcan make. 

Loc^ her , Biraal, he oljected^at 


ofusclf ns those blossoms arc, but this — straiRlit ns n schoolmasters rod, cli 
thioff protests Its purpose so loudly, itis But wo^mm is not built that nay bne 
only fit for artificial flowers " is soft iinil supple, so she niaj bend 

1 he Second Rani, alone, pandered to my ntthout being croohea 
husband s whims Once she comes pant I could not forget those words 'iou 
me to saj ' Oh, brother, have j ou heard > arc his dissipation, and will be his rum ; 
Such lovely Indian soaps have come out’ To-dn^ 1 feel if n man needs must hare 
My days ol ‘luxury ate gone by, still if some intoxicant, let it not be a woman 
they contain no animal fat, 1 should like 
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"That brass pol 13 05 unconscious face "Oh ournrtlcss little Junior ^Rant' 


to try some 

This sort of thing xuahes my husband 
beam all over, and the hous^ is deluged 
with Indian scents and soaps Soaps in 
deed 1 They arc more like lumps oi ciustic 
soda Andddlnot know that what my 
sister m law uses on herself are the Euro 
pean soaps of old while these are made 
(Over to t«e tnpids for washing clothes ? 

Another time it is ‘ Ob brother dear 
do get me some ol these new Indian pen 
holders ” 

Her ‘brother bubbles up as usual and 
tny stsjer In law a room becomes littered 
with all kinds of awful sticks that goby 
the name o! Snadisht penholders Not 
that it makes any difiercnce to her for 
readingand writing are out of her hue. 
btill, la her writing'case hes the selfsame 
ivor^^ holder the only one crer 

The fact IS all this was intended as a 
hit at lae, because | would not beep my 
husbaud company 10 his raganes It was 
no good trying to show up my sister la 
law 5 insjncerits ray husband s face would 
set so hard if 1 barely touched on it One 
only gets into trouble trying to sa\esiivli 
people from being imposed upon ' 


, (3) 

Suksar, within our estates, is one of 
the biggest trade centres in the district 
On one side of n stretch of \Natcr there is 
held n doily bazar , on flic other, a weekly 
market During the Rams when this 
piece ol water gets connected with the 
nver, nnd boats can come through, great 
ijuantities of cotton yarns, und woollen 
slnlls for the coming winter, are brought 
in for sale 

At the height of our enthusiasm Sandip 
laid It down that all foreign articles, 
together with the demon of foreign 
influence, must be drneo out of our 
territory 

"Of course ■ said I, girding myself up 
for n fight 

1 hayc bad words with Nikbil about 
it said Sdodip * He docs not iQind 
speechifying says he, but he will not ha>c 
coercion 

£ will see to ths^t, 1 said, with a 
proud sense of power I knew how deep 
was my husbands love for me Had I 
been m m\ senses 1 should hive allowed 
mysell to be tom to pieces rnther than 
assert iny claim to that, at such a time 


rft. «• j f," , - - - But must not bandm bt impressed with 

1 he Second Ram loves sewing Oneday the full strength ol my sAafcti ? 

I could not help blurting out ‘ \\hat a bandip had brought home to me in his 
humbug you are. Sister! When your irresistible way. how the cosmic LSrgy 

Sliakti , also an cmbnrlinyyiA. 'if. 

n nothing was 
impoMiblc lor me whateicr I -touched 
around 

®, ‘ elation of mine , for 

except this playing at shop keeping A ou touched it i response had 

My sister luHw laughed out tu my " mus — lii,,. eaergy, this shining 

i r, mus him also was- ^ creating from 


* What harm ^ ' she replied ilo you 
nolsceWnat p'leasure it gives T\e 

ha\e grown up together in this lionse, 
since he was a boy 1 simply canuot bear 
as you can the sight of the smile ]ea\iijg 
his face Poor dear he has no amusement 
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moment to moment , have I not seen how 
my presence pours fresh life mto him e\ery 
time ’ 

Tlie othei; day Sandip begged me to 
receiie a young lad, an ardent disciple of 
Ins In a moment 1 could see a nen light 
Hash out from his eyes and knon that he 
had a \ision of ShaA-ti manifest thatmj 
crealite force had begun its •nork mhis 
blood “What sorcerj is this ofyours’’ 
exclaimed Saodip next da^ ‘ That boy is 
a boT no longer, tbewickof his life is all 
ablaM Who can hide your fire under your 
home roof’ Everyone of them must be 
touched up b 3 it, sooner or later, and 
when c\ery lamp is alight what a grand 
carnival of a Dewah we shall have m the 
conotry 

Blinded with the brilliance of my own 
glory I bad decided to grant mj devotee 
this boon. I was overweeningly confident 
that none could balk me of vv hat I really 
wanted When I returned to nty room 
after my talk with Sandip, I loosed my 
hair and tied it up over again Miss Gilbj 
bad taught me a way of brushing it up 
• from the neck and nihog it in a knot over 
mj head This style was a favorite one of 
ray husband s “It is a pity, ' be once said, 
“that providence should have chosen poor 
rac, instead of poet Kahdas for revemtog 
all the wonders of a vvomau’s neck The 
poet would probablr have likeoed it to a 
tiowerstem, uut 1 feel it to be a torch, 
holding aloft the ebonj radiance of your 
iiair” With which he . bat why, oh 
why, do I go back to all that ’ 

1 sent lor ray husband In the old days 
I could contrive a baudred and one ex 
coses, good or bad, to get him to come to 
me Now that all this bad stopped for 
days 1 had lost the art ofcontnving 

, NlKUlL’s STOK\ 

(d) 

Panchu’s wufe has just died of a hngenog 
consumption Panchn must undergo a 
punfication ceremony to cleanse himself oi 
sin and to propitiate his community The 
community has calcnlated and informed 
him that it will cost two thousand, three 
hundred, and fifty rupees I 

“How absurd ' ” I cned, highly lodig 
rant “Don’t submit to this, Pahehu 
Whatcantbeydotovou ’ ’ 

Raising to me his patient eyes like those 
of a tired out beast ol burden he sahl 
'* Then, is my c!dcst*girl, bir, she will have 


to be married And ray poor old woman’s 
last ntes have to be put through '* 

“E\ en if the sm were yours, Panebu, ’ I 
mused uloud, “you have surely sufiered 
enough for it already ’ ^ 

“That IS so. Sir,” he naively assented 
“I had to sell part of my land and mort 
gage the rest to meet the Doctor’s bills 
But there is no escape from the* dfienngs I 
have to make the Brahmins ” 

What was the use of arguing ’ When 
will come the ttrae, I wondered, for the 
purification of the Brahmins who can ac 
cept such offerings ’ 

After his wife’s illness and funeral, 
Panchu who bad been tottering on the 
brink of starvation, went altogether be 
yood his depth In a desperate attempt to 
gam consolation of some sort he took to 
sitting at the feet of a wandering ascetic, 
and succeeded in acqmnng philosophy 
enongh to forget that his children went 
hungry He kept himself steeped for a time 
10 the idea that the world is vamty.^andif 
of pleasure it has none, pam also is a 
delusion Then, at last, one night he left 
bis little ones m their tumbledown hovel, 
and started off w’andvnpg on jus own 
accouut 

1 knew nothing of this at the time, for 
then a veritable ocean eburmog ^by gods 
and demons was going on in my own 
mind Nor did my master tell me that he 
'had taken Panebu’s deserted children 
under his onn roof and was canng for 
them, though alone ja the house, with his 
school to attend to the whole day 

After a month Panchu came hack, his 
ascetic ferv our considerably worn off His 
eldest boy and girl snuggled up to him 
crying * Where have you been all tins 
time, father ’ ’ His youngest boy filled 
bis lap, his second girl leant over his back 
with her arms round his neck, add they all 
wept together *OSir’” sobbrf Panchu, 
at length, to my master “I have not the 
power to giv e these little ones enough to 
eat,— I am not free to run away from 
them What has been my sm that I should 
be scourged so, bound hand and foot’’< 

In the meantime the thread of Panchu’a 
little trade connections had snapped and 
he found he could not resume them lie 
clung on to the shelter of my master’s 
roof, w hich had first rlcetved him on his 
return, and said not a jvord of going back 
home 'look here niy master 

was at last dnventosay. If you don’t 
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take care of vour cottage, it v-ill tumble 
ao«n altogether I will lend you some 
money with whch you can do a bit of 
peddling and return it me little by little ” 
Panchu was not ezcessiiely pleased— 
was there then no such thing as chantv 
on earth ’ And when my master asked 
him to write out an lo u for the money, 
he felt tiidt this favour, demanding a 
return, was hardly worth having My 
master, howe\er did not care to make an 
outward gift which would leave an inward 
obligation To destroy self respect is to 
destroy caste, was his idea 

After signing the note, Panchu’s obeis 
ance to my master felloQ considerably mits 
ret erence,— the dnst taking was left out 
It made my master smile , he asked no 
, thing better than that courtesy should 
stoop less low “Respect given and taken 
truly balances the account between mao 
and man,’ was the way lie put it, “but 
veneration IS o^er payment ’ 

Panchu began to buy cloth at the 
market and peddle it about the Milage 
lie did not get much of cash payment, it is 
true, hut what he could realise in kind, in 
the way of rice, lute and other field pro 
duce, went towards settlement of his nc 
^ count In two months time he was able 
to payback an instalment of my master’s 
debt, and with it there was a cornspoxtd 
lag rcduetioo in tbedepth of bis bow He 
must liaic begun to feel that he bad bem* 
revering as a saiot n mere man who had 
not even nsen superior to the lure of 
lucre 

While Pnnehn was thus engaged, the fuK 
shock of the bwadeshi flood fell on him 

(4) 

It was \acatioa time, and many youths 
of our village and Us neighbourhood had 
come bofiie from their schools and colleges 
They attached theoisehca to Sandip's 
leadership with enthusiasm, and some, m 
their excess of real, gave up their studies 
altogether Many ol the boys had beco free 
pupils of my school here, and some held my 
college scholarships in Calcutta They 
came to see me in a body, and demaaded 
that I should banish foreign goods from 
ray Suksar market 

1 told them I could not do it 

They were sanastic “Why, Aiaha 
raja, w ill the loss be too much for you ’ ' 

1 took no nott 4 ‘ of the losult in their 
tone and was about to r.ph thattb- loss 


would fall on the poor triders and their 
customers, not on me, when my master, 
who was present, interposed 

“Yes, the loss will be his, — not yours, 
that IS clear enough,” he said 
“But for one s country 
“The country does not mean the soil, 
but the men on it,” interrupted ray master 
again “Have you, before/ wasted so 
much as 1 glance on what was happening 
to them ’ But now you would dictate 
what salt thev shall eat, what clothes they 
shall wear Why should they put up with 
such tyranny, and why should we let 
them 

“But we have taken to Indian salt and 
sugar and cloth ourselves ” 

“You may do as you please to work off 
your irritation, to keep up youif lanati 
cism, you are well off, you need not mind 
the cost The poor do not want to stand 
in your way, but you insist on their sub 
roittiug to > our compulsion As it «, every 
roomcot of theirs is n life and death strug 
gle for n bare living , you cannot even 
imagine the difference a few pice means to 
them,— so little have you m common Yot^ 
have spent your whole past in a superior 
compartment, and now you comedowu to 
usctliem as tools for the wreaking of vour 
wrath I call it cowardly ” « 

■^ey were all old pupifs of my mister, 
so they did not venture to be disrespectful, 
thougl^hcy were quivering with mdigno 
tion They tiirije-d on me “Will you then 
be the onlv one, Maharaja, to put oh 
«■' 

‘Who nm I, that I should dare do such 
n thing ? Would I not rother lay down 
my life to help it ?” ^ 

^ student smiled n fcrooted 
® w* “May we inquire 

70 a are actually doing to licln 
nnd "J-^dc yarn 

Suksar market, 
markets belong- 
mg to neighbouring Zaaimdars " , 

MiiImm 7°“'" market, 

student exclaimed, 
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your vow, to buy that yarn, v.eavfr& 
who ha\e not taken your von, to make it 
up , and their wares eventually to be 
foisted on to consumers who also have not 
taken your vow The method ^ Tour 
clamour, and the Zammdar s oppression 
The result all righteousness yours, all 
abstemiousness theirs 

“And may wc ^enture to ask, further, 
what your share of the abstinence has 
been pursued a science student 

“Yon want to know, do you?" replied 
my master “ItisNiLhil himself who has 
to huj up that Indian mill yam , he has 
had to start a wearing school.to get it 
\vo\en , and tojudge bj his past brilliant 
bnsiness exploits, by the; time his cotton 
fabrics lea\e the loom t\ieif cost will be 
that of clotl] of gold , so they will only 6 a<l 
a use, perhaps, as curtains lor his draw mg 
room, even though their flimsiness may fail 
to Screen him When 3 00 get tired of vour 
vow, YOU will laugh the loudest at their 
artistic effect And if their workmanship 
iserertrulj appreciated at all, it will be 
by foreigners 


I have known m\ master all my life, but 
never seen him so excited, I could see that 
the pain had been silently accumulating in 
Ills heart for some time, because of his 
surpassing love for me, and that hts habt 
tual self possession had become secretly 
undermined to the breaking point 

‘ kou are our elders," said the medical 
student ‘ It is unseemly that *we should 
bandy words with you But tell us, pray, 
finally, are you determined not to oust 
foreign articles from yOur market ’ ' 

‘I will not," I said, ' because they are 
not mine ’ 

“Because that will cause you a loss'” 
smiled the \£ A studeut 

“Because he, whos* is the loss is the 
b'Stjudge,' retorted my master 

With a shout of B'lndc Matarnm they 
left us 

{To ie cfnlmuti) 

7 ransJated by 
SuaENDRANATII TACO^E 


^ DEMOCRACY IN ANCIEiNT INDIA 

Da PaSDIT \lDIHJS«EKnARA BHATTACniRI \ SVSTR 


Ik /SUCH has b'’cn said in this Review 
/YJL show that the democratic idea 
in its di/Ferent phases was suflicient 
ly developed m nucient India and that it 
may Still be foand to a considerable 
degref even in our family and soaal 
matters It is, however, to be regretted, 
that it has unfortmintely begun to dis 
appear from the families and communities 
over influenced bv western modes ol life 
Pnghsli people may or may not admit, it 
doesn’t matter, but it is quite true, that 
deraocraev was well rooted in ancient 
Indian soil, as is evident from its nutbon 
tative literature 1 do not wish to enter 
into much detail, nor wish to repeat what 
Ins been said on tins point by other 
writers, but shall try only to point oat, 
referring specially to one or two Buddhist 
Jntaka stori»s, how the democratic idea 
once w orked in Indian minds Xhe Yinaya 
Pitaka from beginning to end clearly 


shows how the Bnddhist brotherhood 
(ilV) tvas governed entirely on demo, 
cratic principles One should also mark 
here in this connection, the act oT 
1 e, putting to the vote and deciding 
by a majority For giving tli^ reader 
an idea of the particular procedure 
adopted, 1 quote the following passages 
from the Chullavagga as translated into 
English m the \inaya Texts. Part HI. 
(SBEVolXX)- ’ ’ 


•Now at that time the Bhikkhn* id Chapter 
(SamRha) BisembJed atoee they became Tiolcat 
qaanelaome and d tputatiDu* and kept on woand 
IDS ooe another with iharp words, were nuable to 
•ettle the d iputed nnestions^ {that was broocht 
before them} t * 

Ibej told thu matter to tbeWleiscd one 


I allow yon, OBhIVkbos ti lettle in h a ditpate 
by the rote of the majority K Bh kkhn who ihall be 
possealed ot fire qnalificationj jball be appointed ai 
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taker of the vot ns tckets*-Qne wl o doe* not 
walk, n pactaItT one who does not walk n 
mal ce one who does not walk to folly one wl o 

doeanotwBlkmfeartone who knows what {rotes! 

have been taken and what have no 
And that shall he be appo nted 




In the pist the people of the first ejele 
of the world (pnihamikappika) being a« 
scmhled chose for their king n handsome, 
auspicious and commanding person 
was perfect in every respect fhe quadra 


ss 


the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether be peds also gathered and chosc a Lion for 
uBuettake the office) Then *°™* their king and the fish too in the ocean 

■ chose -l6sh Auaodo asthcicking 

Det the venerable Saragha hear me If the Now the birds in tllC Himalayas seeing 
i'Ji' « TS thit the mco etc , hace chosen then rcspec 


t ckets 
ihe mot on 
Let the venerable SanigUahear n 


„ The^angha 

appo nts a Bb kkh i o( ssch and such a name a* taker 
of the tickets Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of the Bb kkhu of such and such a oaine 
be ng appo nted as taker of the t ckets let h m keep 
lienee Whosoev r approves not thereof let h n 
ipeak The Bhlkkhn of snch and sue a nanie 
appo nted by the Samgha as taker of the vot og 
t csets Theicfore is it s lent Thus do 1 under 

(tv 91 


tickings gathered together and propos 
cd to chose a king for them thinking that 
they should not li\ e without a king So 
they searched about him and chose an Owl 
saying V^c like him 

Then in order to take vote (gansiqiintiT'## 
lit taking of opinion ) a bird rose up and 
proclaim^ it twice in the gathering and 
^ just as he was going to proclaim once 

I enjo n upon you O Bhkkhni three ways of more (foc according tO the prevailing 
taking votes in order to appease such I h kkhu*— practice it was to "be proclaimed thfice) n 
the wb sper ng method aad the cTOW rosc up and Cficd oiit ‘Stop there ' 
'’***Ao“*how O BhkVhns is the secret method of And thinking to hitnself ‘If his facc looks SO 
tikog voter? The Bh kkha who s the teller of the when he 18 being consecrated ns king what 
votes IS to make the vot og tickets of d ffereot will it look like when he CCtS angry’ 

s'°.v: eVi's;.”" : ?.“hV.*c4s S”?' v" ‘“r ' ‘ 

of loeh ah on o on th s Is the tKket fur the man of ^ceds throw n Upon n hot frying pan when 
saeh an op cloa Take «h cberer you I ke When he would look at US m anger’ he said tO 
he has chosen (be u to add) Don’t Ibow t to any lus kinsmeo that w itli thcir permission he 

‘'i' »"'? »»= tb'"B Acd 

reject the vote as wroogiy taken II he asceria o* 'vncD permission was given by them say 
that thoie whose op n on s o accordance w tb the Itlg Well fricnd say Only wliat IS gOod and 
phamraa are lo^the "!»Jon*.T,ke i to report the right With the reason thereof (\ouha\e 


I al well taken Th i 0 Uh kkhui 


mVthodof'tnksg'the votes ' * right to speak) for \\e know there are \M«c 

And kow oBb kkhui s the wb iper n^ method Aftd bright ones among the younger birds 
oftakogvotes? The Bi Vkhu who S the teller of he Said tv hat hc had to say advancing hs 
ff;bVXV=°rrb7:ri..VblV.\^^^^^^^^ " • reason, he, cofa,dcboc,l„/.,.,„„®J b" 

t cket of those ofsuch aoop D on Take wL j - 

\Vheo be has tboseo (he Is to add) Duo t aon t hkC him ' I clou t like him I 


ifiuehan opoion th t . the *'‘^**0" 'l^^rcof 08 described above and fan 
raaopaon Takewbicbeveryou emphatically hiS OWn TieVV-- I 

thosen (he Is to add) Duo t aO" t hkC him ' Idoutllkchiml 

tell anvbodr (wb ch yon have voted Ifieascer He was heard by the assemblv aiving 

;^rs'i;v,;rbV »c.b"Av,,.c "p proposal favoS, “f ,5 ^iTco^ 

And how O Hh ahbut s tbeopeu method oflak oc And SO then the birds chosc a 

tes» If he aKertao* (beforehand) that tho.e Goose for their king and disnersed 

loie op 0 on a in accordan e n cb t1 e Pt am na We DCCtl not snv tlmV etsAnr-ofrirtli 


whole op - _ _ 

areln the major ty the vote i to be taken nnd 
coisedle openly Thul 0 Bh kVhai is ' 
method of tak otu,the votei ( v J4 20 
IV 10 and 14 1 ) 


We need not say that thenceforth 
open by the Lrovv and Owl 

• auS towards each other 

speaks for Itself It IS a very 
Now the story alluded to (tluka ’’C'fcals a very great thing 

J&taka 270 vol II p S33) briefly runs * of the people of India at that 

as follows* — the strength of the voice of the 

• —sieier any small stake or slick It regards the consecration of a 

was made of a slpoffnood bark bamboo tat pot ot HiC In^dmn the natural bent 

leaf or other SOJ Ur mrferai ‘ inoian mmds towards the demo 

tTbeKarethefouriaaircaiooi ai«.,,„crbed iP,*' regarding the government of 

TU, Jatnka sto,? 1 iave 
^ t^Jkoiissed as a mere 
hWe relating tg t|,g aniaiMs De- 


1 ThsUcbiedy lakdj from the EogI ih traoslst oi 
by VV 11 0 Route Vol II p Zt 
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mocratic methoJs of electiQ}? a kiag could 
li'i\e been ascribed to the lo^cr 'immals 
also only by a writer and amon?? a people 
perfectly fam liar nith such methods m the 
conduct of human affairs 

hiow see apam hot\ this democratic idea 
whs once sttOBRevn in social mattetis in 
those days The readers are here referred 
to the ancient •Comraentarj { ItijiiatAar 
uponajataka story of the same lolume 
(hu«imijataka 163 vol U p 45) It is 
said that in Slvatthi each fam 1y indmdu 
ally used to give alms sometimes to the 
Buddha and bis follouers ind sometimes 
to other religious sect*? Sometimes a 
number of p“ople would form a company 
and would thus give alms to them So 
sometimes the inhabitants of one street or 
sometimes the wholepopulation ol the cit\ 
combining themseU cs together w ould collect 
voltintarj offerings (I ibis’s Hindi 


Bengali cf and ‘present them to 
religious sects 

On one occasion all the inhabitants 
formed a body and collected gifts but then 
divided into two parties one demanding to 
give them to the Buddha and his followers 
and the other to other sects Then it was 
propos-d by both the parties that vote 
sho^d be taken { ) and then 

it w as seen that the ’majority w as formed 
of those who were in favour of the Buddha 
witn his followers " And accordingly the 
decision was finally arrived at 

bo these facts stronglv support what 
has been said by the Sister Nivedita and 
Mr Chatterjee the Editor of this JJerien 
about dtinocracj m India in their article 
India and D mocracy m Towards Home 
Rple Part 1 2nd Ed pp 52 of) 

• g^rnnfer 

snen i' 


THE r^mL\ AS I HE FOUMOAflO'^ OF SOCIDTi* 
B\ Prop PaoniKiMti. MooKrnj^r m \ pus 
SpeenWj Contributed to tbe '\Iodera Review 


O NE of the worst miuries the moi^ern 
system of industry has inflicted is the 
breaking up of familj life There is a 
growing tendency to employ women and 
children away from their hornet Th^. 
employment ofwomeades roys their self 
respect ns such this is a menate to the 
virtue and integrity of the family Th* 
homes of the labourers are in th- slums 
and tenements Great Britain has her 
infamous slums On the continent most 
of the larger cities and Berlin csp»tiaUy 
have large barracks or tenements Prery 
where throughout the cities and esp cislly 
m Great Britain th“ cit) cellars and garret 
dwellings arc m common u^e dark, and 
dingy where the manhood and vigour of 
tfie nation are being destroyed It lias 
b^en estimated that there are no fewer 
than 2)^ millions of p'ople living m Loudon 
for whom better homes are required But 

• The fubstance of oae of a »en s of »p« afiectatei 
OB India EconoM rt del rered receailr at toe 
Ponjab Ueiver* ty • 
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the problem is undoubtedly at its worst 
in New Vork There are blocks oacked 
close with hug*, grimy tenements these 
tenements are honeycombed with rooms 
tlies* rooms are homes fof the people To 
squeeze in more homes 1 ght and air are 
sloTvJj shut out Halls courts air shifts 
arc nil left cramped and deep and sunless 
They are bio ks of n thousand homes 
There is very little privacy EAry loud 
word spoken reaches th* ears of u large 
number of people The w ords of a ribald 
song arc flunj, out shamelessly to all 
within hearing whether they choose or 
not In blocks so congested dtss pation 
comes eas^ Children of hoth s xcs have 
to sleep with their parents and often witlf 
strangers in the same rdom Often even in 
the same bed The advantages of domes 
ticity nrclost ltistbei.bad housing con 
ditions tliat are the caps- of the increas 
mg nleohohsm of fhe vbreak up of the 
family an I ofthelackojeducationfortbe 
voutb Foul air darkness wreteb-d 
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sarroQuamps these work on the home by 
day and night Here a thousand homes 
str^uggle on while hundreds yield and 
sink and so pollute the others So come 
squalid homes and wretched meals So 
come hundreds of others men and women 
young and old drunk bestial Tile and 
brutal Lastly come the street-walkers 
both men and women who have no homes 
and have fallen irrcTOcably from virtue 
Health laws police regulations bousing 
legislation will not be able to remedy this 
positive danger to civilisation 

The social conditions asaoaated with 
city life m the west effect the disintegration 
of the home and the monogamous family 
The communistic urban habits are dis 
tinctively unfavourable to the pnncplcs 
upon which family life is based Pi^l 
Gohre has describ d his experience in “a 
Gerrian industrial community where men 
work all day in a common shoh eat their 
Inncheon m crowds seek their entertain 
menta m throngs trave'l m a mob and 
.^forc marrmge satisfy tlieir sexual 
appetites lu a common brothel The same 

f inenomena may be observed m any large 
adnstrraltowain the East or the I\cst 
III cities the cost of hvmg is higher than 
m ^the country and there is continual 
anxietj as to wages and employment in 
the present added to a terrible anxiety 
as to existence in the future It is for this 
reason that there is less desire for offspring 
in Cities than in the country side The 
child insures the integritj of tlie fam 1y 
ramiheswitliont children under the social 
and inlnstnal conditions of thecitvarc 
less stable than lamtlics with offspring in 
the country side The evil influences of 
city 1 f^ upon the population both in 
weakening the vitality and in dimin slung 


In every period of life the death rate 
in the country 13 much lower And this is 
especially true of infancy and very old 
age I , 

The death rate of infants in cities is 
especially marked The death rate of 
children from all causes in England and 
Wales in 190i was 51 02 per thousand , 
60 09 in urban counties and 38 14 in 
mral counties The highest death rate 
among childrea was Lancashire 67 67 , 
the next highest w as Durham 62 37 , while 
London come twelfth The lowest death 
rate was in the county of Westmoreland 
24 02 The differebce between the death 
rate of an industnal district like Lanca 
shire (67 7) and that of a rural district 
like Westmorelaod (24 02) is full of stgniff 
cauce The greater death rate is ^ue to 
(1) vice (2) unhealthy occupations (3) 
poverty (4) insanitary homes — causes 
which are entangled with one another In 
Germanv the birth rate for the entire 
commuQity IS from 4 to 0 p c higher than 
for cities 

lu the PuDiab the urban death rate last 
year was 34 OS and the rural rate 30 28* 
as against 36 17 and 30 6 respectively 
last year Lahore and Multan had rates 
of3G47 and 35 21 and Amntsar 39 04 
As regard the birth rates the provincial 
birth rate is 45 6 per mille Amntsar 
had (he highest birthrate 49 Multan 48 
and Lahore only 40 In the Bombay 
presidency the death rates m 1916 ffor 
rural and urban areas were 84 75 and 
43 71 ngamst 27 50 and 32 30 jn 1916 
rcsjicctivcly In Bengal the provincial birth 
rate IS 31 bJ In Calcutta the rate is only 
20 91 Low birth rate IS also expected in 
the Indi in towns which consist largely 
of au immigrant population of tradesmen 


the birtlj. rate a« now rccoMised Not and litigants who merelv resort and do 
only IS tit birth mtc suiator bat tbr not res do n ith tbr.r fam.l.cs The proyin 
death rate in Cities is generallv higher than cial death rate - • • • 

in the villa) — 


Tlie death rates m City and country by 
age periods per 1000 population of corres 
penning age in the U S are given bclOw 

' Rtpili 


Rep*. 
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Are» 
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27 37 Calcutta gives 
27 2 (or corrected 36) 

•ti George New mnu m his book Infant 
“°jj“'ty has concluded from his studies 
lb (5r«t Bntain that 30 p c of infant 
'™ j premature birth This 

and other anti natal causes he finds largely 
reonomic causes m the increased 
t modern life and jiarticularly to 

32 f «r^ m creaBc of womaffs work Recent 
■‘a ^™aamcdical inicstigntions have also 
*•* 1 intimate connection between 

1*? ^nd womans work 

U7 particularly m mills working often during 
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advance pregnancy and too 'soon after 
bjrth. Ignoirance in the preparatibn of 
food, ill-ventilated tenements, and, in 
many cases, unavoidable neglect occasioned 
by mothers being obliged to work away 
from their cjjildren, often leaving their 
babes in the care of other children, seem to 
be prime factors’ in the high mortality 
among children. v - 

In Bombay presidency the mortality of 
infants was 199.5? per 1000 births in 
1916 as against 172 during the. previous 
year. In Bombay city it was 387 per 1000 
Jive births and in Ahmedabad 353. ‘These 
appalling Bgures show the need for action. 
Infant Mortality per 1000 birth* 

London too J t Bombay S37SG lOlC 
Birtningbam 122 .. 829 24 1015 

Liverpool 140 3S5 1 1014 

Manchester 129 378.8 1011 

In the report of the Executive Health 
OIBcer it is remarked : "Generallr speaking 
these (causes of infant mortality}* have 
reference to the social eoviroomeDt and 
economic condition of the parents, as 
regards the home and its surroundings, 
• ocenpation of mothers entaUiog on the 
mother hard work during pregnancy and 
deletrious influence on the health of the 
child before and after birth, and aided by 
tbp nohygienic ■ conditions in which a 
large proportion of infants arc bom, to 
swell the number "of those ivho'comeiato 
. the.worl4 only to die ” In the slum areas 
the rates of infant mortality are — 

Dhobi Talao 308 
Ivamatbipura 419 
' Nqgpada 402.5 ' 

There are 1GC,337 one-room tenements 
in the city, giving an average of 4.47 per- 
sons per room and no less than 76 pj c. of 
the population live in one-room tenements, 
lb- rtfese onc-room icuetnents lire lotaut 
mortality is 45 1.4. 

The squalor and the degradation, 
the misery and the disease ‘in the tene- 
ments of Bombay 'and hustis of CaU 
cutta need not be described. \Vc hare 
beard a ‘ great deal of the city slums 
of the West, but few realise th&t in 
n comparison of the height, the street 
system and the open space, our slams are 
the worst in the world, - And there a wery 
large population of our labourers dwell or 
are huddled together, and all the attendant 
evils, disease, vice, and death of rnfants arc 
manifest. i. , ■ 

The following tabic classifies births by 


the number of tenements occupied by the 
parents as also the number of deaths that 
occurred among infants in Bombay City. i 
Births and 'infant roortalify by the nnmber of 
rooms occupied in 1916. ' , • ' 

. ' Inlant laor- 

Births. Infant I ' tality per 1000 
. mortality, births registered 
■ in *he tenements. 

1 Room and ' 

ander 14,320 / 6,508’‘. . 4a4 4 

2 Rooms 2.039 1,007 37A9 

3'Roonis 817 188 , 230,1 } 

Rooms 7i3 177 ^233 2 

Roadside 59 101 > 11718 

Total Knmber . / 

ifll916 2i;iS0 8,213 387 8 

' It will be observed from the foregoing 
statement that of the 21,180 live births 
registered dunug the year, J.4,320 or 67.6 
per cent occurred in tenemehts of one room 
or less and the number af deaths among 
such was 6, SOS or 45.4 per cent of the 
births; this proportiop vanes inversely 
as the number of rooms occupied v 37.3. 
per cent m the case oi two-room tenements 
and 23 per cent m the' case of> three-room 
tenements. < i- i • ,i, 

The lowest percentage of> infant m6r« 
tality 9.1S occured among children born in 
hospitals : .these figures cannot, howler', 
be compared with those of 1915, vJliich 
were for 3 months. i >i / 

A high percentage of. deaths in infants 
under 1 montlf may indicate low vitality 
oftbejnfant or nnsatislactory i conditions 
attending child-birth. A bigb rate for 
infants of over 6 months may indicate 
faulty surroundings, bad feeding and dirty 
water; all of which -influence adversely 
health at every age-pcxiod. The following 
table gives the pcrcentoges .of 'deaths 
occurring at diflexent periodsiduring the 
i/isx‘yeat“oi‘'ili£‘ ihr JOimlayvTlJ'finjtr’iGi-' 
the 4 districts in the Southern Kegistration 
Distnet: ] ' .r t f- 

Distvict Under Bclvreeu 1 S; Betvaeli 6 S: ’ 

' 1 montii U montfas i ' 12 mouthi . 

EcIlfaBm t 43.10'. 29 19* 2371'! 

Dharwar, » 43.41 f 3103 ' 23 56 •' 

Kaoara 44 76 29 49 ■ 234)3^ ' 

UoubayettT 34 46' 3137 34.10 ' 

VkJc Fifty.thirtI .Inaajl Kefwl ol^tbe Saaitiry 
Cooirausioaer for tbe Uoversment iif 0oU)bay,.10I6, 
The comparison of the death-rutes’of 
infants in rural "3isttic^ and in Bombay 
c»ty shows the effects ct the squalor and 
the inadequacy ofaccopniodalion of out' 
slums on the phenomenal slum ‘^iafant 
mortality.'* ’ ' ' ' ' ' ' ’ 
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Incompimon with the slums whether the in.titutioti The joint familj- js tied 
of Calcutta or of Bombij tl e peasant*® to the 'plot of land which is worted m 
dwcUmff i* much more comfortable common for common interest Nothinff 
heallhr and accommodating The followidR catt break the joint familjr so long ns xgri 
18 a.bricf description of a typical cottage calturc remains ttobroken 
JD an Onssan \iJagc It is dnidcdinto Jn tli- Iwgmmng of cultuation as the 
the outer or badr the central and the back tnbe takes possession o( land after hav ing 


or inner dnjsions Each of thes" consists 
oftwo rooms round which verandahs run 
ns the outer enclosure 

The Sadr room is open to all but tb? 
rest of the dwcUmg is prieate There is 
the Thaknr ghnr or the room for worship 
Besides these there is also a sitting room, 
two bed rooms a room for keeping valu 


cleared it each family whiclr has taken 

K " 111 the enterprise takes a share The 
owned in severalty by individual 
fannies IS not only inherited but is also 
invariably divided on the occasion of 
separation of property in strict accordance 
with ancestral shares The members of 
the family often divide the land among 


ablcs a room with a platform for keening themselves for convenience of cultivation 
stores and implements and a cowshed more in accordance with the appliances 
In the centre is an open courtyard a at the disposal of each thnn with the pro 
quadrangle There are a tu/^imnnch m imetary shares just as the common land 
the middle and a stock of paddy at a Is allotted to th“ various families on a 
coTtitr sinvilar stale Bat this divisioa is wot a. 

Farm life in the country contains all division ol property The family is known 
the elements that go to themaktogofa to consist of sons grandsons and great 
strong and vigorous manhood In grandsons each of who«c proportional 
Ireland where the agricultural population nglit depenis on hts birth and place la 
IS proportionately much larger than lo thejtable of descent 


Great Britain (44 pc in Great Britain 
only 8 pc of the jiopulatioii arc engaged 
in agriculture) the best spec mens of 
British Qianhood are to be seen although 
the Irish peasantry are poor ind clironi 
cully under fed 

In the country Side the moral standard 
18 much higher than m cities Vice pros 


The general custom is that a body of • 
agnates arc vo heirs that the fithcr is 
head vvhic he lives but that his sons have 
inchoate rights w itli him from the moment 
of their birth The object is to 

preserve the family property to tb* 
agnates Under no circumstances can a 
landowner make a gilt of land out of 


pers in secrecy lu the vtUages thercaw. the agnate community 
no hidiap- places for vice whicli however The Muhammedan tnbes also follow 
can stalk abroad openlv in the streets of the above custo n Some of them arc 
cities where people do not know one converts no doubt but original Musal 
another The disproportion between the «-• - .. 

sexes in the cities also encourages vice 
Id India in the mill and factory towns the 
males outnumber tl c females by 2 to 1 
In Bomlmy and Howrah there are only 
G30 and 002 females to ev ry 1000 males 
In villages or iivuon manufattunn; ‘ 


mans hi e Fatbans and 
follow it 

The obvious reason is that thesolida 
nty both ol the family nnd the community 
bound by naturnl and tribal t es to the 
sod IS essential lo successful agriculture 

the teris ore cquall) tepretthUd' or ll« ootS.dcr'is’hUS “the lUy'ruiJ’ t° 
female element predominates a 1 ttle react on n(Tnr-i>i>> i 

In the country the whole family colla SSsed bv th^ industry and is 

borates in agricultural work Even the uTth^tcrcsts orselTnr'’ 
children little boys and girls hare their TMre is nf> .. * 

accustomed work The co operation in the Muliammedan ^ 

work which IS of common interest and cnmpl cated 

which increases the common family income oresmice of branch in the 

protects the intergfity of the family nnd ro^nculto^nl « J 

strengthens the boftds of family Wntion ed wduS succeed 

ships In India tlfc co operative unity of mereh^^rlTc. , ^ mcame'® 

work insures .the Solidarity of the joint The }Tm,i?’!5 . 
family* and" makes for the perman»Dce of cxclusire Suanl their 

*■*'■'“5*” wte^sts 10 th-* sail against out 
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siders ^\1 jo may jeopardise agricalture 
The family is tied to the land and dc 
votes its esclusue attention to lindtm 
pro\ Client The members of the family 
help agricultural work, directly or indirect 
iy The housenifegetsup atthedarvoof 
dav and grinds th- ata (flour) for th“- 
day s coDSuniptioti at th“ hand mill 
diabkt Then she gets oat with the scones 
and hatter mi k left over from last night s 
supper for her husband to breakfast oa 
belore he goes out to his work Perhaps 
she has to milk the cov\ s and buffaloes at 
all events she roast warm the milk of the 
morning and churn the milk of pre\ lous 
day She has to fetch water from the 
village well and sweep "her house and 
courtyard, cook her husband s dinner and 
take it out to him m the field take a tarn 
at the spinning wheel (charki) or do some 
embroidery work in the evening she 
prepares the faraili supper and heats the 
evening a milk In some classes the women 
work in the fields along with their bus 
bands helping them to sow and reap and 
indeed in everything eveept bcldiag the 
’ plough 

The collaboration of the members of the 
family in the work of its head is however 
best seen in the cottage of an artisan like 
the potter and the shoe maker Indeed 
all artisans can do their w ork cheaply and 
with more case because of this element of 
CO operation and the moral support it 
Rives W ork in the midst of the family is 
always encouraging and can never be 
monotonous 

In every case the housewife is the queen 
of the garden of the courtvard oY of the 
apiary Above all she is the mistrc'S of 
the household and the mother of children 
This IS m striking contrast with the indus 
trial West where the household duties arc 
relegated to a secondary place becaa«:c 
they bring no wages and if not neglected 
are ncrforaied in a {lerfucctory manner 
which robs It of all value and grace The 
home in the W est is b-fng narrow ed into a 
place of burned meals and sleep and is 
losing its elcv atmg and sw eetcoing charac 
ter Icdn true to the ideals of the past 
IS decisive in Jicr judgment that the woman 
13 cssentiallv the queen of the household 
and themotberof therace The mst nets 
of motherhood developetl in the hotncwill 
d». pea and espmd and rcconstmctsocigt) 
on an eu psychic b::ists In India it is often 
that hom* vo Ls b“Com* drudgry and 


does not ns“ to the height of a noble 
idealism Women arc the natural guar 
dians of home life of the interests of social 
purity and domestic hygiene and the 
rights of children Women are the natural 
guardians of the sick the mcapables and 
the unfortnnates Women are also the 
natural guardians of the general regnla 
tton of the relations between ^he s“xes in 
society which w ill weed out all forms of 
corruption ^ nncleanhness immorality, 
brutality and b“shality repres“Qted by the 
forces of drink and debauchery Women 
by their quiet inflnences w ill destroy the 
nomadic and the caravan spirit piracy 
and vagabondage — in one word destroy 
fbe spell of monetansm and mihtansm in 
social Ilf* They stand for the softening of 
war aad violence among nations and of 
conflict and stnfe among industrial classes 
Women as «ociaI legislators as well as 
teachers as priestesses of humanity, as 
tenders of the sick and the aged as guar 
dians of social and individual purify will 
serve society as she will serve the home 
The home wdi not c^ase to be the sphere of 
their work homely duties will not be 
neglected but attract greater attention 
and more anxious solicitude thanatpre 
^cot but at the same time the home^w ill 
<.xpand till the women sweeten and purify 
the whole of society as they do their 
homes The methods of tbcir work will be 
consistent with the nature and character 
of the ses, and with their duties to the 
home. Where women Jiave to hve un 
attached upd to earn their ow a livelihood 
as in every society and every industnal 
stage there will b“ many their scheme 
of life and w or.v w ill necessarily be different 
It IS also true that women of spcnal 
talents may find unrestricted scope for 
work and the unarrested reahsatioa of 
their ideals in departments of* life and 
activity hitherto monopolised by the other 
s*x In the rearrangement of soaety and 
the redistribution of work between the 
s»xes which is in actual and increasing 
process during the warm Europe the en 
Mronmental conditions of work for both 
men and women should be suited to their 
physiological social and psychic endow 
meat and the special rights and respoast 
bihties arising thetefrrtn In all attempts 
atcupsychi and soall reconstruction of 
tlie future society mu tremeraber that it 

has got to make certain sacrifices of its 
pr-s-n* cffim-c'y for th- faUe«t d-velop 
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meat of thfe natural gifts and equipment of 
man as well as woman in fadt for the 
de\elopment of personality of indtridnals 
of either sex composing society Even 
greater than the so>called incontestable 
nght of motherhood IS the womans ngbt 
to the development of her personality m 
foct the former flows from the latter 
Similarly, the duty of bearing arms eman 
ates from man s natural capacity and 
special responsibility though the state is 
bound to tolerate and respect the personal 
ity of its members m their activities to 
realise their own schemes of values and 
ends as free self determining agents In the 
re arrangement of social and individual 
functions and duties this will be the ui 
timate standard the development of the 
complex and composite personality of each 


member of society The social value will 
be raised from the end m the biological to 
tbe ideal in the echo sociological plane of 
existence _ Women no longer exclusively 
‘occupied with child bearing and agncnl 
turaland industrial labour like their pri 
mitue sisters will gradually find newer 
and more varied activities for the rcahsa 
tion of their complex personality , while 
men freed from the intense economic 
straggle and no longer red m tooth and 
daw suing up their arms and weapons, 
will find ample leisure and scope for the 
harmonious development of their social 
and ethical life unarrestrf by the con 
stant pressure of military and economic 
'responsibilities that preoccupy them m 
modern cu ihsation 


INTLRNAriONAL L^W IN ANClLNT INDIA 

D\ S \ \ ISWAMTni M A 


Genera/ (eatuns Subjects Dinsions 


W B shall now pass on to the consider 
ation of what classes of States 
were considered to be within tlip 
bounds <of International Law m ancient 
India Were ’there any communities iti 
India m the case of which the general rules 
of international conduct as laid down in 
works of literature and in actual obsen 
aticc in the 'various epochs of Anacnt 
History did not apply ’ Since Intemation 
al Law ns 1 ivv in gencrul in Indi i bad its 
origin in Dharmaj it may be aaid that all 
the Aryan states in India were bound to 
observe the vanous rules of Dbarmn m 
peace or war * * 

In the Rig \ edic age cer^m pnnciples of 
conduct seem to have been observed by tbc 
tnbal communities of the time in tbetr 
dealings with one another But as the 
Aryas of that ape were not mucb 
advanced m civilisation, We could not ex 

E fct that the interfnbal relaticos woold 
c guided by quAe lofty and boman 
motives The Arvas are said to have 

1 Maiiall ^123 1 i 


used poisoned arrons* to slay their ndver 
“"'"■"‘“‘•I' 'V holt, ate a«a“s,n“'o„. 

tinknown One 
be inter 

suggesting that the shughter 

tha l.&tura ot Sa S' 

"l »g^*da I 117 3 

iiBdonbtcdlr atT at .V Bence tbough they are 
molern peoples arr the most civil scU 

V „ I opKf are n ! curable of them -Ed tor 
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tions to the genenl rule — (fl) The non 
Aryan tribes especially of the Vedic and 
Epic periods (6) The vassal, dependent 
or part sovereign states which were evolved ^ 
conseqnent on the formation of the’ 
Impenal states in the Manrya and, later, 
the Gnpta periods i 

» (a) In the \ edic age when the Aryas 
and the Dasyns do not seem to be ranch 
advanced in the ideas of humanity it conld 
not be said that there \\ as fair fighting on 
either side Both, we are told, did not 
shnnjL from the use of objectionable agents, 
instruments and methods of warfare 
Both Aryas and non Aryas may he said to 
have been gmtled by more or leas the same 
notions of intertribal raonlity In the 
Epic period we notice that Ravam 
\ibhtshan'i Sugriva, \'ih \ir5ta and 
nnous other non Aryan powers were 
■not behind the Aryas in their ideas of 
international duty To cite onlv a few 
instances The conversation* between 
\ali and Rama reminds us that the 
stealthy bolt of Rama which shot \a!i 
dead w as an offeoce against international 
* law even as known to the lannrn chief 
R&vana spared the life of Hnouman because 
it was pointed out to hiAi that he was an 
ambassador from Kama and that the 
person of an ambassador was sacred and 
inviolable* If Ravana’s attempted seduc 
tion of Sita was an act of w ar and morally 
reprehensible it ought to be remembered 
that the other side had given to RSvana a 
casus be//i by mutilating Ins sister SOrpa 
nakha Kind hearts were not lacking 
among the Knkshnsas some of whose 
women were the friends of Sita in her 
exile A sense of moral duty among them 
18 proved by the desertion ofkihliisbann 
and the wholesome advice of Kumbha 
karna and ^^ancha to Ri\ana The 
reluctant Mlricha had to be driven on 
pain of death to take part in K3vana's 
wicked attempt at the seduction of Sita 
Kumbhakama gave a moral discourse* 
on the wicked conduct ofRSvana when be 
was awakened by the latter to fight 
against Rama \ sense of political duty 
13 proved by Kumbhakarna's adhering to 
Rieana’s side and of chivalry by RSvaoa’s 
refrairiing from the murder of Sita when 

6 Kuh^ioCbalcaadaa Sic 37 \w 

It tL • 

0 Sand|raVanda, Sec T? 

7 Do. VoUJaataada See CS S21 


he found hts overtures repeatedly rejected 
These show that the non Aryans were no 
strangers to those rules of political 
morality which it was held were i observed 
or at least ought to be observed at*the 
time The Aryan bard may explain away 
the good points of his foes and the weak 
ness of his own men Still all this testifies 
to the advanced character of ’the non* 
Aryans of the age J 

(b) Next, as regards the impenal States 
of the Manrya and Gupta periods As 
we advance from the Epic age -we find 
there was gradual incorporation one by 
one of the smaller states, once independent 
and sovereign, for the formation of a com 
posite state made up of a dominant state 
and part sovereign dependencies and vassal 
states ® These latter wereeertainly states 
in which portions of the power of external 
sovereignty were certainly hcM by the 
dominant country They were political 
comraumties in which the domestic rulers 
possessed only a portion of the sowireign 
powers, the remainder being exercised by 
the head of the ‘Imperial State'* But 
these snbject states, though they were 
deprived of much of their pcfwers of 
external sovereignty, wereStcogmsrf as 
being entitled to the same rights •and 
under the same ■oblfgations m peace or 
war as the dominant state »<• 

The history of Ancient India teems 
with instances of the attempt at coJonisa 
tion of new lands—specially by the Aryas 
of non Aryan territory There arewanous 
instances of the incursions of the Aryas 
mto new tracts of terntory and of many a 
banl fight that had to be fought lieforc 
the new lands could be acquired Examples 
appear in the Epics also of the attempt 
at settlement and Colonisation of new 
lands by the Aryans and non Aryons alike 
Wars were fought for dominion over the 
same tract of land** either uninhabited or 
inhabited by less powerful tribes dn this 
process of expansion of the Aryan realm 
of the north or the non Aryan realm of 
Lanka m the south wre meet with the 
formation of spheres of xnflacncc or pm* 
tccforafes Instances of these may be 

8 See b \ Veokateaivnra Ayjat la loti Ant 
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•seen in kishkiudln the realm of the 
Vanara tribe Khandaiavam. inhabited 
by the Isigas and Hidimbavana These 
it could not be said possessed the essential 
characteristics that mark the typ* in 
modern times * * They were not probably 
considered to be on a level with other in 
dependent ,or partly independent states 
and do not seem to have been possessed 
of subject to the sam“ rights and obbga 
tions in war and peace 

Thus among the sulyccts of Inter 
national Law in ancientlndia weGnd there 
were two or three kinds or grades oi 
states — 

(1) Sorereiga and independent stales 
in each of the ages ol the ancient History 
of India — Tribal as in the age of the 
Mantras Territorial as in the age of the 
Epics Political as in the age of the 
Buddha or Imperial as in the age of the 
Mauryas or the Guptas Both Aryan and 
non Aryan states may be he! 1 to have 
been guided by more or less the same 
notions of cQoraUty in their dealings with 
one another 

(2) The part sovereign dependent 

states atid the vassals ol the Manryaand 
Gupta periods • 

(3) Spheres of ladueace or protector 
ates which were for the most part the 
bones of contention between the Aryan 
kingdoms of the north and the non Aryan 
kingdom oi the south 

Divisions 

The accepted divisions of modern inter 
national law are war peace and neutral 
ity In India also it may be held that 
these divisions held good in general The 
thr?e divisions do not however appear 
‘ clearly m all the periods of the ancient 
history of India 

In the age of the Afantras we find there 
were only two attitudes among the 
tnbal communities in India at the time— 
ii nr and no ii ar These two divisions ace 
dearly sden especialJj ns regards the rc 
lations of the Aryas and the Dasyus as 
the non Aryan inhabitants of India in the 
age were styled Almost every hymn of 
the Kig Veda Samhita bears evidence to 
the fact that there was constant warfare 
mthe Vedic times Jnot only between the 
Aryas and non Afyas but among; the 
Aryas themselves f The Aryan tribes bad 

12 nn]l iBt iitr Cb I p 2S • 


petty jealousies and quarrels among th>.m 
selves which often broke out into interne 
anc wars ‘ ’ This naturally led the way 
for diplomatic relations of some Aryan 
tribes with the Dasyus against their 
fellow Aryas and we find the Aryatf hards 
call down the wrath of thcir deities on 
Aryas apd non Aryas alike ** In course of 
time such political ^^l ^nccs assumed a 
permanent character The ‘Battle of Ten 
K.iags was fought between the Tntsus a 
pure Aryan race under their leader -Sudas 
and a confederacy of ten kings of Aryan 
and non Aryan tribes We do not find 
however rules laid dow n lo the Kig \ eda 
regulating the rights and obligations ^f 
the tribes in peace or war and in the 
actual conduct with one another the age 
does not appear to have advanced notions 
of international morality But the hymns 
disclose to us that among the tribal com 
munities of the age ii ar peace and alliance 
for war were the onlv uiiisions of inter 
tribal relations which appear m the Rig 
\ed c times 


In the Age of tJ c Epics the Aryas bad 
formed into nations or states each with ' 
territory and organisation of its own 
Our evidence shcAvs that the Aryas expand 
cd eastward from the Indus to the 
Gauges basin soutbword along the 
Indus to Its month and far down to 
Cutcb and northward along the foot of 
the Himalayas But in their advance 
the Aryas had always to meet the bold 
resistance of their non Aryan brethren 
The actual relations in war at the time in 
evidence in the Epics were certainly mark 
ed by a high standard of international 
morality in hicb the non Aryas also 
appear to be much advanced The works 
of literature of the age are seen to codify 
Oie various rules of conduct which were 
to gu de the relations of the time in their 
dealings with one another » « 

were 

peaceful as well Jnstanees are bv do 
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re inst'itemcnt of SuRnva on the throne of 
Kishkmdha 19 nntrthcr case in point llie 
latter seems to offer tons an instance of 
the creation of a sphere of influence m the 
south of the Aryan hingdotn in the north 

Another division of international reli 
tionsthatis clear to us m the age of the 
Epics IS Diplomacy Even in the Ri? 
\eda*^ ■ae find mention of the envoy 
bat an afiibassidor used in the sensed a 
person accredited by one king or country 
to another appears to he a development of 
tbeEpic age meet \\ith diplomatic 

relations earned on between courts m 
Indid during times of peace andthep^iii 
cipTes of equ ts regarding this division of 
international law which guide th- nations 
of modern times appear to have been 
largely Ibllorwe 1 by the nations of the fapic 
age The Epics abound in instances wl ich 
illustrate the sacredness and iu\ lolabilitj 
of the person of ambassadors tlie errands 
on wh ch they were sent and the treatment 
to be gn en to them The literature of the 
nge contains elaborate regulations regard 
, ing the subject of diplomacy As the 
arabassadriris only a mouthpiece of others 
who send him and as he advocates not 
bis own xause but that of his masters 
even if be be armed with weapons he 
should not be slam As we advance 
wc find that there was not only inter 
change of embassies in India but th it some 
Indihn rulers kept friendly relations also 
with foreign mouarchs 

Instances appear largelv m the Epics 
and PurSnas of neutn/isafion of perso is 
in war There, were elafaor ite regulations 
ns regards the noncombatanti To ate 
only one instance In the Mai abh5rata‘* 
we find the following were not to be slam 
in battle — Thos- who are sleeping 
tlirsty or fatigued mad or ms me those 
who are flymg or walling unprepand 
along the road those wlio are engaged m 
eating or dnn! i g those vvho'havc been 
mortally wounded or extremely wcake letl 
b\ wounds those who are in sorrow or 

1? r \ It 127 f) ilcDce uQdtcflTtg Ago 
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skilled in some spfcial art an 1 thos" who 
arc camp followers or doing’ menial scr 
\ices Thusm addition to ivnrtwo other 
divisions ofinternational relations appear 
m the Epic age m particular— Dip/omicy 
and Neutrahs’ition 

Afanara and other Dbirmas'istras of 
the stme stamp reveal to us«nghtsand 
obligations in Avar peace and diplomacy 
Elaborate rales ** were framed by these as 
regards the conduct of Indian notions in 
war Apastaraba •* for instance has ‘The 
Aryans forb d the slaughter of those that 
had laid down their arms of those that 
beg for mercy with flying hair joined 
hands and of fugitives \faou** speaks 
about the ppointment of an ambassador 
thus — Appoint one vho is learned in all 
sastras clear intelhj,ent and born of 
noble fatnilr one who has knowledge of 
efrr (signs) and siTArr (forms) 

Kantilya divides foreign rulers under 
four heads •’ (a> sjfr (eaeray) (I?) fhr 
(friend) (ci nia>T (mediator) (d) 

(neutral and are again divided 

by him into two heads natural ood art/ 
fictal A king was to consider his imrae 
dcatc neighbour a natural foe ^The 
second, fourth nod sixth states from a 
are likely to be enemical to him The 
Aext king beyond the neighbour whose 
friendship has been inherited from father 
and grand father was his nathrAl friend »• 
The third and fifth states from a ijctt are 
likely to be friendly * A king who is 
merely aatagon Stic and creates enemies 
IS a factitious enemy ** A king whose aid 
IS required bv another for temporary pur 
poaes of s*lf preservation ts an ‘acquired 
friend of tht litter* A *f«'r king is one 
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who IS capable of giving aid to both coo 
tending parties or resisting one of them 
from invasions® a ruler who is between 
two enemies powerful enough to give aid 
to*either of them or resist cither of them 
or a IS neutral But ns 

the term implies he was indifferent — one 
who was inclined to give help to 
neither side and not to involve him 
self in ^hostilities kautilja says if a 
Madhyama king be on good terms with 
both inimical and friendly states of a king 
♦ that particular ruler should b® fnenOly 
with him otherwise he should ally himself 
with the enemies ** 

According to Kautilja the divisions** 
of international relations corresponded 
roughly to his divisions of the rulers These 
were —{1) fsr?{war) (2) (peace) (3) 
siTuc) (neutrality) He says »* Whoever is 
inferior to another shall make peace w th 
him whoever is superior m power shall 
wage war whotver thinks no enemy can 
burtme nor am I strong enough to des 
troy my enemy shall observe neutrality 
To these three divisions kautilya adds 
three minor ones *•— (alliance) mii 
(preparation for fighting) and r<ilKn(dou 
bl^pohcy) IS an attitude that may be 
reasonably expected of kautilya because 
the foreign policy he formulates is for an 
Jojperial State for the safety of which it 
was necessary that the dominant state 
should be ever prepared for war against 
the other less powerful states which it 
may have incorporated ind which there 
fore might turn out to be insurgents at 
any time and raise up a coalition against 
, the mother slate DiimC/W arn** has 
been defined by him thus Whoever 
thioks that help is necessary to work out 
an end shall makepeace with one mil 
wage war with nnotl cr T1 is attitude 
shows to us how practical as a statesn an 
k'awUlyw was It may thws be said that 
nghts and obligations regarding war 
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pence neutrality alliance and diplomacy, 
which according to him are to be includw 
in peace were defined during the time-of 
Kautilya 

The accounts of {Qretga triyeUers dis- 
cloac to us the rights and obligations that 
actually in existence in times of war 
They throw some light on the weapons 
and army organisations at the time of 
their visit to India The Agm Parana* 
Jays down rules regarding war and diplo 
macy It gives detailed description of the 
instruments and methods of warfare The 
various qualifications duties and immuni 
ties of ambassadors are clearly set forth 
m the work From the other secular 
works on polity such as Snkraniti and 
\itiprakasika also may be gleaned all the 
divisions above mentioned— war, peace 
neutrality and diplomacy 

From the above account of the divisions 
of International law we find that war and 
peace were conditions prevalent through 
out i4?//snees which iicre made in peace 
or for purposes of fighting were common 
even from the time of the Rig \ eda This , 
division of international law will be dealt 
with under war and peace respectively 
Titplomaty in the sense of the accr^iting 
of envoys from one conn to another for 
political and international purposes is d 
feature that dates only from the Epic age 
and most of the later works clearly lO 
eluded this as one o' the divisions ol for 
eign relations As the system of inter 
change of ambassadors was geocriilly 
slopped on the ere of two states entenog 
into a state of hostilities with each other, 
this subject will be properly dealt with 
in the hroider division of peace in which 
it hns*to be included It has been noted 
how along with the rules of war and 
pe^ appear also those of /leutra/isation 
nua «cutrn//tr the latter being specially 
a future from the age of the kautihya 

Thus we may proceed with the consi 
deration ol the subject under the broad 
heads viz — 

1 j 'Rights and obligations m peace, in 

eluding alliance and diplomacy * 

% B‘Shts and obligations m w*ar 
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SECOND CHILDISHNESS 


0 if I could from yonder sky 

But pluck the little crescent moon, 

1 d gather roses red nnd v.hitc 

Ana v\ea\e two pretty garlands soon 

On either horn of the crc«!cent moon 
One end of thi garlands I ^ ould 'tie, 
The other ends I d hook them on 
To the mango branches leaning high 


And lying in the crescent moon / 

I’d sing and swing beneath tlie trees; 
And stars on high shall wink and smile 
While blows the pentle southern breeze 

And swinging thus I d dream an^ dream 
And drehm’iog fall into an amber swoon. 
And so forget my cares nnd w oc^ 

While swinging in the crescent moon 

ALtNuOT BtLth.KISlISAS NaMDUB 
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E VERF one knows tint, classification of 
hnman beings into \anous occupa 
tioas IS as necessary for their progress 
as that of matcml substances fo; the ad 
Tancement of materiol science E%en to 
coudtnes which pnde themselves on the 
absence of a rigid caste stem there exists 
a more or less stable diMSioa of human 
beings by virtue of the occupations they 
follow The question then arises as to w hy 
this ngidity of caste system has arisen m 
this ancient land of Bharat ’ Unique 
things ■'always ansc from unique circum 
stances India as a country is in many 
respects different from other countries and 
HinduisuT as a religion is different from 
others in its spiritual philosophy Accord 
mg to the tenets os other religions the 
measure of progress js based on the possi 
bihties of a "lOgle span of life ind lerhnn 
atesat the death of each person Ip the 
case of Hinduism births and deaths are but 
stages in human progress and consequently 
the specialization in the various branches 
of industry trade and other professions 
which m other countries was limited to 
one span of life leaped beyond the gate of 
death m the case of our country This 
system of specialisation wds earned so far 

* Pres deatial address of the Oltfa Ses* on of the 
\a sh Conference held atfElat ah va fbe **316 24Ui 
and 2jlh of December 1J17 


as to ensure the birth, through ^heprac 
tices of eugenics and spiritual invocation) 
of most specialised souls possessing ihe 
ivolutionary results of their successive 
births m bodies specially prepared for 
them lust pictur* this idea of the 
spiotualfy economical distribution of pro 
fessions and compare it with rthe present 
caste system and you will feel ns to what 
3 our caste system once was and to what 
depths it has now fallen Not to talk of 
preparing special bodies for the develop 
meut of any particular sppaahsation we 
canifot utilise to full advantage the special 
ihcs of body which are so far our in 
hentance Ver^U our condition is exactly 
llic ^ame as that of those unwoftuv sons 
who Lannoti even repair the houses in 
Jicriled from thcif forefathers but have to 
live upon tl t, sale of th<.ir building 
materials Nbtliing is dcari.r to any 
human being than his life or Ins children 
and it is significant that even now the 
members of one community are differeutiat 
ed from tho'^e of another community by 
having complete freedom of interdming 
and intermarriage, thus testifying to the 
great affection and identity of interests 
between the members <y each community 
Alas ' wc find now no iraces of real affec- 
tion and of identity of interests 
th“ members of any co 
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^\ould have Jjeen the hfc spring of those creating fresh units of d stnbuti^ in 
outi%ard sjnibols The spiritual portion dicatcs the practical 
of YnrnaBianastha has non practicallj sense ^of the people 

\aDished from this country butthephj neccssarj tJ>“t the \anous caste con 
sical portion to a considerable extent jet fercnces should impro\e Uieir communities 
remains although some ol the letter has on truly dharmic lines and just as each 
also been lost or de\ eloped by somcofthe and every particle of tins material earth 
•members of other commumties through as well as its largest mountains arc at 
constant pfactice and will power traded towards its centre in the same 

I believe that to inspire true life in the nay all hum in beings and Communities, 
matenal of Ibe phjsicalbodies of the Vaish whilecontinuouslyreformmgand improving 
comraumty to utilise it for the benefit of themselves ctmuld consider the true pro 
the world and to revive the lost portion as grc<s of tlieic country and the world as the 
also to create sincere afiection mutual focus of their activities and just as in the 
love intermarriage atui complete organised matenal world every portion of matter 
cooperation for the service of mankind is attracts every other portion according to 
the Wpreme object of this conference If its mass m the «atne way every human 
this opinion lacven partiallycorrect I mast being and every group of human beings 
strongly request you all smcerelv to take must lovingly co op“rate with every other 
this work m hand and to complete It with to the extent oC its capacity and the 
your labour of love The work to be done entire strength ol society should be fully 
is really heavy hut however the cowards utilised in improving the moral character 
might lose heart m getting over the (sadachar) aud in efiecting entire social 
lethargy of centuries the dark ptriudlces punlj of men and their groups The 
and individual impulses Ido notWlieve customs and usages having no foundation 
that the enterprising members ol tn^ m Ubarma and the prejudices separating 
community shall ever desist from this groups of human beings from one another * 
dhamia duty The silver lining of which should be obliterated by the, force Kif 
1 can catch but a glimpse like that of mutual love The progre«s of large grobps 
Sumeru hill will enable them to cheetCuIly olhomanity dcpVnds on the progresa of 
get bver the dark clouds If \\| fail to do smaller ones ana that of the Latter on' Ibe 
this obvious dutj the prcscot \arna prokress of iiiditidual* I do not there 
Syawastha or classification shall disin fore sec why this problem. of social reform 
tegrate Shall be replaced by some new which Vequires *.on*iderable e\erhon, 
classification and all the miseries nnd should not be attacked from nil sides and 
troubles which usual y accotrtiiaoy such wbv oil the available existing forces should 
important and deep changes m the social not be util sed in bringing the soual eondi 
labneofa couiitrv shall havetobebornc tions to belter nerfevtion . 
bv us and our children In order Inrther to strike at ^hc root of 

Before 1 further alvv ell on this sub|fctl this Objection 1 am of opinion that all the 
VMshto-ay something nbout an objection casteconfergnees of India should aonuaUv 
. that is sometimes raised against caste elect delegates for the All India Social 
conferences such con Conference who should submit the reports 

fel50ce3 ^^stcad of produungunion among and proceedings of their mdn iduarcon 
d.fftrentcast.s Ijrcrf mutual fnclion In fcttnjt, to tliat gtntkl liX S? ora 
my opinion the foundation oftbisobicc cinks on whirli •!%» 
t,J„„^c,j .l.,llownnd ntuk uV'tt It'kuS U' 

IS on human weaknesses and does not lie based tthnnirl h> j “ j j ^ 

in the principles and objects the caite ed bv the All 

conlcrcnce-i Distributiou nnd sptcintisu Tlicswial rnnttifin,. Social Couference 
t.on of tvojk do not menn sepirntVon nnd pitSS nnd shell nil f ‘li’’"? 

lintrcd but racan niuluul ndcclion nnd Eomi'ictcii oJnnLiid i' r’ ifi 

complete ordanicRtion rcsultiop ,n mast solliunion uud fmoiki ? lootunl wdrk 
mom cdcctiTcncss of socictj And tbc Jncnfitil V.iho I ^ mdiiidunl 

Utilfal.on of csr/tin"- drfcclivc i-,.?, a “shS n^cS, I 

ranttrml tor petfcc/ncr the tntnn Djanns tionSbi Hmd 'H'k'sono' “"Si 

tha on trulv dlmrjaic hoes in preferenccto *1 ^ ^®J''^®^"’^‘^dCcordinK to 

ktntn tins mattriol d.s.nteBmle And 
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varioys classes in other countries which 
their statesmen 6nd tt difhcult to 

solve Will I am sure be-grtwtlj f-iCTlitatcd 
and instead of the material struggle for 
existence nod the mutual hatred arising 
from selfishness, the bright rays of «pm 
tual happiness and mutual social «crvicc 
will renio\e the darkness of constant ex 
ibting friction among human beings 

In a way, tlie object of the conference 
has beta more or less continually 'icftieietl 
by €he year after year speeches rcsolntions 
and by the intermittent «ervice of the 
office bearers but it is just bke an effort 
to sweeten the water ot Jhe sea by a lump 
of sugar So long as this conference does 
not establish an organisation in which 
every individual of the community feels 
direct or representative responsibility and 
CO operates to the extent of hia capacitv , no 
general wave of improvement and reform 
■will nse amongst the members and the 
conference will fad jn achieving its object 
Hence It IS necessary that some practical 
measures should be adopted to attract the 
hearts of the great majontv of the \atsh 
community Expenenceshowsthat the best 
way to secure the cooperation and con 
fidence of an individual is to lore and, serve 
him and this individual experience gives tis 
n clue rto th^ measures that are to be 
adopted to secure the interest of our 
brethren I 

I shall point out a few such methods 
later on, but, before 1 do so it is necessary 
to state ^bat thegre UestrequisiteS and the 
most essential principles of social improve 
ment of a community arc the interest dis 
played by the great jnUjonty of its 
constituents the responsibility of each 
member direct or by representation mutu 
al help and CO operation and effective organ 
isation in which every individual is boo 
oured m proportion to the extent of bis 
individual saenfice and m which all the 
units are to work partly on the co-opera 
tiv e sy stem and partly on the pnnciples ot 
mutual help ba^ed on the original dbarmic 
ideas ofjomt Hindu family system ^ { 
To give any human being a chafice to 
improve himself the least that is necessary 
is to give him the key of that treasure of 
knowledge in which the selfless people of a 
’ country have left their valuable expenences 
for the penefit of the human race The 
society is responsible for the sm of al^o 
lately blocking the progress Of those 
children ol its units to whom it has tiot 


secured the benefit ot reading and writing 
even in one language,; namely their mother 
tongue and of limiting the development of 
the talents of such children to their own 
direct experience in life Is it credible that 
in this \ nish Community which boasts of 
many millionaires and which is proud of 
its chanties should not have tjit, power or 
the will to liberate the children of their 
brethren from tins cattle prison ot ignor 
aoee although it might mean life toag 
mieeryevento some of the daughters of 
the highest families on acconnt of perforde 
unsnitable marriages ’Ido not know how 
many of these children Who are thus shut 
up in the prison of forced ignorance might 
have turned into useful and philanthropic 
members of the community and the society 
awl what mca\cu\ablt good they might 
have rendered to the world If the Vaish 
coofereoce were to start this work the 
question of its organisation will receitc' 
considernble strength Ido not of course 
meail that pfimarv schools shoald be 
opened where they a*^ not required but 
that full advantages should be taken of 
tbe existing pninary schools by securing 
the education of every child -of tbe’commn 
nity and where new pnmary schools may 
be opened by the \aisli communit» the 
children of other communities should also 
bejieraiitted to profit bv them 

Aittr or apart from primary education 
as may be desirable in each case the 
clnldren ought to be educated in the 
various technical trades so that tbe great 
cst results may be achieved from the ap 
plication of tbcir mtelhgence Thi* re 
qnircs capital and organisation Bnt 
taking the \aish community as a whole- 
the total output of its capital will be 
greatly increased by the teenmeal educa 
tioo of its children The trading.members 
of the \aish community can open pro 
bationary schools the maoufdctnrers can 
keep apprentice students and the zdmin 
dars can increase theic mcOme by opening 
agncultural demonstration farms a rm 
giving object lessons to the children of 
tbCTr community m the art of agnculttire 
If you bnt love the children ot the brethran 
ofyonr commonity as you love even the 
children ofyour menial servants I think -it 
would not be difficulfc’toJraisetneCessary 
capital and to aehiev e\effective organisa 
tion 3 , 

If the intelligent yoang person^ of the 
Tatsh community who qre fitfot higher,. 
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education and hare no tneans to obtain 
the same go uneducated and we all conti 

nuetospend ourmoney on useless or even 'V —..".vr ' 

injurious luxuries I would ask if a life of not be perfects w ithout a healthy cbndi 
this description is at all worth h\ mg 1 tion of the bod^ to spoil which the Vaish 
would suggest that those principles which 


dcnce m institutions of female education 
started or managed by its members 

But dll this" progress in education can 


formed the basis of the grant of scholar 
ships for lofcign education by the \aish 
Maha Sabha, should either w holly or in a 
modified form also form the basis of the 
grant of the scholarships to numerous 
poor students of the community desirous 
of education in this country I hope these 
students will not be so slack in returning 
the money as the others tried so far To 
cfTect sucK help an educational society 
was opened some years ago it Meerut a 
copy ol the rules of w hich w as sent by me 
to that great benefactor ot his community 
the late Rai Bahadur Lain Ban Nath It 
the \ aish Conference thinks it desirable to 
arrange for the education of its voung 
members these rules might be helpful 
There are some useful institutions in the 
country for Uighef Technical Education 
where young persons should be sent for 
education It is also intended to impart 
cducaticm in ttadc industry, agnealture 
and commerce in the scheme of the Bena 
res Hindu Lnuersity There is no reason 
why the members of the \ aisb community 
should not take special interest in these 
branches of learning and should not exert 
themselves in opening and developing 
these faculties thus taking their full «liarc 
and exerting their best in the development 
of the whole Hindu Nation The Vatsh 
community >vill receive a great impulse in 
its improvement and progress by the open 
ing ot such institutions 

1 Tiave said before that without Tri 
• mary Education every child of man is 
kept blocked from learning from the expc 
nences of others, but without female onu 


commumty has left practically nothing 
undone 

The \aisli commumty considers 18 
years in the case of boy s and 14 jears m 
the case of girls as suitable marriageable 
age and this is the high ideal of a piper 
resolutiou \ou all I'ery well know thd 
ratio between actual practice and the texts 
of resolutions A grCat leader of the Vaish 
community told jne the other day that 
these were the maximum ages prescribed 
by the Conference and that it a boy ol 10 
jeara of age were betrothed to a girl of 14 
years t!t«. marriage ought to take placie at 
once and that the Conference could have no 
objection to such practice If such «elf 
deception could but bean actual nntedote 
against the evils of earlv marriage and the* 
consequent deterioration of the race, it 
would not have mattered But alas' the 
laws of nature do not indulge in huntan 
worship Is it impossible for this confef ' 
cnee to pass that, according to the sound 
pnanples of our religions the standard 
minimum marriageable ages for boys and 
girls ore 25 and 16 respectively’ It com 
pliance with the resolutions of the Confer 
ence were compulsory for each member of 
the Vaish community, it would not have 
mattered to permit marriages at the aues 
14 as permissible 3rd class mar 

TJi, subject ot cb.lil tMdocts ts closely 
ronnecled es.tli that ol early aiotriage 
Those ts ho 10 order to pleoselhemselfes 
thmk It proper to motrj their ehildteoot 
ao early nge most SDpnort child ividoiy 
remarriage, otherwise they are held res 
\anous' ml a hand in causing the 


cation, the .development of a child’s brain various miseries bt lirr frn.rf *^“^*’ 1 °^ i % 

itselfis nipped mtlie bud The impulses of vvidows suffer If 

children are the results of those of their in vogue, the ouestinn 

mothers Heoee for the progress ol the the Siws ,^4., 

community, religions education of Its girls have achieved so would not 

Is the first rung in the ladder of improve as it has Thole vllfn 

raent This progress in female education marnage of chiM consider even the 

can be greatly accelerated by the help of any case bounH m 

energetic and enternnsmg nicmhersof the cientTchgious givtthemsufil 

community, for the)educat.on of the girl, becoSefu! mcm^ 
largely depends 01 / the will of tbcirrao instead K y community 

tbers, and m this f'ountry ladies nsually lo snite of to its miseries 

mix with the ladiis of their own commu at so earlv nn being performed 

nity and have cdn«eqaently more coxifi that •ome of ^^“Iplamts are heard 
. lue uoys los" their Brahma 
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cbarya even before they are tuarnetl ani 
many persons put this forward as an 
argument m favour of early marnage 
With great respect and meekness I would 
ask such worthy gentlemen if thev have 
ever thought what hand their own pro 
chvities and practices had in the formation 
of such ideas and consequent early spoiling 
of the character of their boys How ex 
cellent it w ould ha\e been if parents had 
all along kept up the ideal of a minimum 
age of 2o years for Bcahmacharya con 
stantly before their mind and w ould have 
thus avoided such pitfallg It i« pro 
bable that boys kept under such environ 
ments w ould have refused being married 
before 2 j years of age 

But the observance of Bnhmaelnrya 
does not end with marriage lithe tenets 
of our religion be properly taught to our 
children and principles of practice based 
on them be thoroughly ingrataed m their 
hearts the physical bodies wiU remaiu 
sound the race will improve and the 
aspersion that is usually made that the 
Hindu mtelltgencc deteriorates after forty 
shall be removed Besides their personal 
supervision the parents should consult 
Vatdjas pfiysiciaos and doctors with re 
gard to the health of their children before 
the disease actnally shows itself Would 
not the doctors physicians andvaidyasof 
the \ai8h community consider it proper 
to earn the blessings of God and the love 
of their fellow bretl ren by doing ibis use 
ful and charitable work in their leisure 
hours 

So long as marnage and other ceremo 
ntes are not completely based on pure re 
ligioa and divested of all pressure of 
customs and usages our poor brethren 
who need rel ef most shall not be freed 
from the temptation to emulate thei more 
ivealthv brethren and shall not be rescued 
from ruinous extra\ agance 

Before I conclude I wish to dwelt on 
some accessary attributes of the^aisbcom 
munity In all undertakiugs ofthe\aish 
eofcnmumty it is absolutely essential that 
Complete veracity in thought word and 
deed must be scrupulously observed The 
entire transactions of the world depend 


unon mutual confidence which can never 
take root without perfect straightforward 
ness Hence the proverb — The Vaish is 
famous ftr his stamp of reliability ’ for 
without it no trade 19 possible Any Out 
turn beloiy the fixed standard must never 
receive the stamp of the factory and the 
customer must be informed qf the true 
qualities of each matenal It is therefore, 
absolutely necessary to impress upon the 
nascent miuds of the children of Che Vaish 
community the great value of veracity so 
that it might bloom later on m great bust 
ness transactions The second necessary 
attribute of the members of the ^al9h 
community is the evenness of mind ; 
and they should never be subject to anger 
Jn nhatsDfrer pemhar' frame of mmd the 
cistomer might be the traders must 
always speak gently and sweetly Their 
work entirely rests on mutual love and not 
on 1 atred The intellect is clouded by 
ao^er and gross mistakes at such times 
art committed m business Consecfhently 
the yooog persons of the Vaish commooity 
should be trained to conquer the tempta 
tion to anger The professional ‘jctivities 
of the Vaish commnnity depend upon 

f iublic safety and the implicit following of 
aw and order They are therefore natur 
ally peaceful law abiding and loyal But 
the existing methods of litigation offer 
them a „raod field for the play of their 
suppressed tendencies in these directions 
and many of them fall \ ictim to this temp 
tatioa Does this large and migbfy Vaish 
community not contain within its fold a 
sufflc ent number of straightforward and 
reliable gentlemen in whom brother liti 
gants may repose complete confidence and 
get their cases loxingly and economically 
settled or are such geotleaea not prep'iri^ 
to take this trouble to save their brothers 
from wreck and run \o by no means 
The fact appears to be that one brother 
does not know or recognize another and 
one therefore cannot serve another All 
this is due to want of organ ration If the 
savings effected by the obliteration of hti 
gation were utilized in primary education 
1 think we shall have ntore funds than we 
require 
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THE FEAST OF YOUTH 

By HARl'JDRANATn ClllTTOPAnnYAY 


Lo 1 over the mouotains m the silver Rrey, 
Enchanted distance, breaks a burning day I 
Long clouds of faery flaming fire 
Bloom on the heaven looming mountain 

tops , 

And everywhere warm silver fountain drops 
Scatter the music ofdeSire ' 

The 61d stars dance enkindled with divine 
Best itic sparks The sea is loaratng wine 
The moon a luscious ripened grape 
O erfloods the Cup of \ outh The ocean 

shells 

Transfdrm themselves for raptuie into bells 
For \outh 3 bright feet of faery shape ’ 


Thrilled by the scented breath of Youth 

the winl 

Shape* earth into n nch creative Mind 
It threshes out the sleeping snow 
Inloanoctisedream ofjoy Theworld 
A secret flower its petals hath uncurled 
I ike visible hints of godly glow ' 

O I shall draw the blue out of the skits 
And ofler it 1 ke wine of Paradise 
To dr inkcn Youth an 1 pluck the sun 
Like a rich fruit to set before hts month 
To satisir his hunger and his drouth 
After th*- moment of our Union ' 


X\PANSION OF MLLAGLSEI F GO'V ER\ML\ T AS A liFMEDi i 
FOR POLICL INFFI ICII NC\ I 

: 

Bi A Rctired Execitiif Orrici r ■ 

1 I f 

S TATEMENT A part I of the I olice True special aad local laws cases were 
Adwioistrntion Keportfor 1916shows 3 872 against 4 4 d 0 magistrates tnie 
the work done bv the I ohee ift connec cases 
tion with detection of crime la that year 2 1 he penal code offences reported to 
The results shown there ar? exactly similar the pol ce m 191G were82 918 out of which 
to those shown in the same statement for 73 079 were returned as true and this 

some preceding years The cases dealt only was the amount of crime among a 

‘ with by the pol ce qrc shown under 43 population of 44 453 ISO in the Bcmral 

serials Tl e first 39 serials cover oflenccs i rcsidcncv esclusie of the town of 

under the penal code and the remaining 4 Calcutta for winch a senarate reoort is 
senals cover nuisance cases (mdst ol which submitted by the Police Denartment 
come under section 34 of the I olice Act V 3 Out of S2 91S penal code offences 
of 1 861) and cases under special and local reported serial 29 (burglary) accLatrfor 
laws Nuisance cases require no investiga 41 9U cases and serial 34 (theftl arcoiints 
tion the Police constables on doty simplj for 26,59a cases i e . these two item^ alone 
seizing persons found to commit those cover 'cs 506 cases or 

offenlaMd hanaing them o,« to the vthole a»3 the fhS ‘JoVe ” miv 

officer 10 ehatEe of the thaoa lor smdmK estimated to oceopy mSJe tS 4-S. 5 
them UP to the Magistrate for trial and the time of the T^rh.e.r”'^® i 5^ 4.6tns oi 
^ Ss“s u^nderspec.afaud local laws arc 

' simple in nature anfl do not require much and without benefit to 

Toletfd rn’lsroi'S 13’?5l"a^d SS SlfTel? 

oo'der special and local law. were 4 IBS that the .oam“c?„se hS 
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constitute the \ast imjontj of crimes in 
Bengal is the poverty of the people, and 
therefore the most ehcctue remedy r^oald 
be the improvement of the mitenal condi 
tion of the people On account of the 
peculiar nature of these ca'cs, it is impos 
sible to detect them and this impossibility 
IS shown by the result of police in\estiga 
tion Knowing all this well people, are 
not willing to report these C'lses at the 
thana, barring of course a few exceptional 
cases However since the enormous i(i 
crease in the police strerfgth 1ms hcgnn the 
police has begun to hunt out thcsi. cases 
and put pressure on the people and so they 
have ^gun to report all these cases 
whether trivial or serious and wliether 
they like ordishke police in\cstigatioa 
4 Burglary cases mostly fall under 
section 457 I PC 41911 cases were 
reported and 40,2SG cases are show^ as 
true Out of the true cases 1,309 cases or 
3 per cent only ended m conviction, lAhdc 
28 947 cases or 97 per cent could not be 
detected Theft cases reported were 26 593 
&nd true cases are shown ns 23 484 of 
which Q 120 or 22 per ceo tended in convic 
tion and 18 304 or 78 per cent could not 
Be detected The most msignihcaat success 
in burglary cases if itcan be called success 
and the small success in theft cases are 
mdstly due to the ability of the coroplain 
ant to seire and produce the culpnts at the 
thana or to give their names , and where 
the complainant fails in this police failure 
follows Cases in which the complainant 
seizes Of know s the culprit ought generally 
to go to the magistrate directly The very- 
large number of burglary and theft cases 
which supply most of the matenais for the 
high police superstructure throws unneces 
sanly heavy and wasteful woVk on the 
police, both in the amount of investigation 
work and m the amount of clerical work 
jmoUed The amount of clerical work 
involved may be imagined from the fact 
that when, a complaint IS made the police 
officer rCceiiing it has to prepare it is 
said five copies of It, r« One copy for the 
thana and four copies for submission to 
difterent authorities and when a case is 
taken up for enquiry the officer concerned 
has to prepare it is said three copies of 
his diary Thus the work involved, both 
mvestigatioo and cleneah is most tremend 
ous indeed There cqo be no doubt that 
the present state obthings must be stopped, 
and the question is, bow this can be done 
63—4 


The best means that suggests itself is the 
retfivni of the old \ illage Pnnehayat with 
necessary modifications The entire police 
w ork can certainly not be done bj-the paid 
agency alone, however large it maj* be, 
and people s participation in this w6rk 
must be an important factor Unpaid 
agency should certainly be emiiloyed as far 
A’; possible in preference to paid agency 
If the village I anclmyat be compo'>cd of 
li\e to nme members rightly chosen, there 
IS no reason why they should not as a 
l)Qdy dp better w ork than the paid agency 
under existing conditions Most of the 
burglary and theft cases are Vaf a trivial 
nature and the ofienders arc generally local 
men and so the memh-rs ofthc Panchayat 
are in a far better position than the p6hce 
to find out the cases in which detection is 
possible Of course, a very large number 
of cases must as now, go undetected So, 
all the burglary and thefC»cases should *ia 
the first instance be reportwl to the head 
roan of the village Panchayat who will 
report erery case to the magistrate as the 
police now does Cases ^vbe^c detection is 
desired and possible the headman with 
some members will enquire intoanQ submit 
the final report to the magistrate ns ta 
now done by the police, and where iwlice 
investigation is desirable the Panendyat 
w ill refer the case to the police Thus the 
present unnecessarily heavy burden on 
the shoulders of the police will largely 
dimioisb and they will be inangbtpoii 
tion to pay proper attention to* the m 
vestigatioa of serious offences which show 
so very bad resuUs and at the same^ time 
people would be saved the troubles and 
Imra'sments involved under the i present 
nrraoj^ment Until the formation of the 
Village Panchayat, the work may be done 
by the existing Chaukidan umon Pan 
chaydt on the same pnnciple ynder any 
Circumstances the reporting of every burg 
laty or theft case to the police ought to 
cease 

5 Serial 18 {grievous hurt) and serial 
20 (hurt) show 2 583 cases reported , 
2067 cases were investigated and out of 
these 893 cases or 43 per cent are shown 
as due to mistake of Hw or fact or de 
clared non cognizable ' 546 cases are 
shown as "otherwise disposed of j which 
»s not intelligible Of t\e 1116 police tme 
cases in 509 or 43 wr cent there wtis 
conviction and GOT c Nes of 5 per ctat 
could not be detected The 893 cases/ 
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returned as due to mistake olltw, &c , 
were evidently cnse^ of simple hurt under 
section 323 I P C In cases of burt, the 
injured preson generallv appears at the 
thnna and the police officer receiving the 
complaint can very well understand whe. 
•ther he should take -cognizance or not, 
and therefore it does not seem creditable 
to the police to report so many cases as 
noq cognizable, after the process of in 
vestigation only In hurt cases, the culprits 
/ind witnesses being generally known, 
the high percentage of non detection .of 
true cases is unintelligible Hurt cases 
hardly require local enquiry Then once 
police enquiry and next a trial before the 
magistrate involves great hardsbtn to the 
parties and their witnesses ana great 
delay m the hnal disposal oi the cases 
Then, again, when the police reports a 
case as non-cognizahle, the magistrate 
pas«es an order^to that effect, and if the 
aggrieved person sj^ill thinks of redress 
be has to begin anew with a petition of 
complaint before the magistrate and his 
troobles he^in afresh and when be is hot 
satisfied with a police report otherwise 
unlavoutaVile to him, le, when the police 
reports a case as false or as due to mistake 
of Iqw or fact and does not send up the 
accused, he has to move the mamstrate 
and prove his case before him if he still 


grieved person m exceptional cases might 
seek the help of the proposed milage 
pancliayat t\ ho might at once send 
mation to the magistrate and then hold 
an enquiry and submit a final report, and 
for the present this might be done by the 
existing chankidnn union panchayat 
This proposal will give great relief to the 
people and also some relief to the police 
and will further save the latter from the 
temptation offered by these caSes and from 
suspicion of misconduct — 

G Serial 38 (cnminal or house trespass) 
These cases mostly come under section 
447 1 P C 1459 cases were reported 93G 
cases are shown ns true and 381 or 43 
percent cases resulted in conviction and 
GGj or 58 per cent could not be detected 
263 cases arc show n as “disposed of other* 
wise ’ In these cases the culprits are 
known and no local enquiry is generally 
necessary The magistrate's true cases 
weriM- 693 or 83 per cent of the total true 
cases and the number of cases reported 
to tbe magistmte must have been larger 
People are not bound to report these easel 
to tbe nuthonties ond these rire Ulso 
compoundable Thus all the^e cases ought 
to go to the magistrate directly The 
magistrate may ID particular cases order 
a local enquiry by nny person and for 


- particular reasons, cases llie proposed 
pcriuM in thinking of nilrtts Tht rtsnlt IS silhge panchnjat may takcop particnlatly, 
-that in most otauch cases, ths complainant and after the enquiry report tte result it! 
cnrscs the system of administration nnd the usual leay to the magistrate, the 
nfso his on n lot, and reinains silent Under present eliankfilan union panchayat doing 
the eaishng law people are not bound the u orl now The panchayat being near 
*»“ rCJl man m'"”’ T* >'»»«. tbcy are the^best persona to take 

e 017 no”P'a'n prompt stepk. where this is necessary 

™ he may 7 Setin'l D (rioting and unlawfulnssem 

comp^ound the ca-c It appears that a good bly) shows 142S cSses reported 1270 
number of these cases go directly to the caws were ineesligrted 550 cases are 
uiapstraje, the magistrate's true eases be shown a, “dae to iSstake of law or foot 

’b'a^M .'’b'’='‘e';sV,"r.w’pSrt‘' “mSS "°r “ 

'.I??. -jag, strafe coKs ou'irht to be erthet “ru'e oT&Isc Ci7 


directly Then tbe nature of the hurt cases cases nw. iv.r„»- ♦ Yu"' T ^ 

IS such and the connected eectioos of the tion m 

penal code are so cxpahle of different applt- undctectwl “i* 

cations, that if a police officer is disboamlv L 

inclined, he c-jn turn what 18 really q cenPof 440or43per 

case into one of simple hurt nnd Tice versa case^.n'i Cases These arc 

■n hateyer the final ^sult belore the magisl SSSmo f '“"'pt steps ate needed for 

tratemay be, and considenog tbe features exae^ 

furmshf^by the ofove figures, tbepoblie existing conditions, 

cannot be blxmedi if they hanMn to "P innocent persons with 

d^ubtthe honest/ of the police m ^noce- " fbis isdone ifl a good many 

tion with hurt cases However, the ne even ifhk *1* impossible for the poli«, 
, viic ng wn If honestly incfinedyand also for the 
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magfstrate, however intelligent and, 
capable he may be, to separate the one 
from the other. Then the police being 
generally at a distance from the scene of 
the occurrence is not in a position to take 
» preventive measures in time. For all the^ 
seasons, the proposed village panchnyat is 
the best agency for the work. They are in 
a position to know timely any hkelibo^ 
of a breach of the peace and to prevent it, 
and when a rioting has already taken 
place, they are the best persons to find out 
the real offenders, hs it is useless to 
implicate wrong persons before them ; and 
in due course they will send up the case to 
the magistrate. This will be some relief to 
the police and will better fulfil the ol^ect 
of the law. ^ 

8. Serial 11 (murder) shows 509 cases 
reported. 38 cases are shown as -“due to 
mistake of law or fact, £:c.” 439 cases 
are shown as true. There was conviction 
in 68 cases or 16 per cent. 372 cases could 
not be detected. 23 cases are shown os 
disposed 'of otherwise, which is not 
intelligible. 

9. Serial 12 (attempt at murder)sbows 
47 cases , ‘reported. 30 cases arc shown as 
tree,* and 10 cases only ended in 
conviction. 

10. Serial 13 (culpable homicide) shows 
294 cases reported. 59 cases are shown 
as due to anistake of law, &c. 210'cascs 
are shown as true and in 103 cases there 
wad coarictioa and 107 cases remained 
undefected. 

11. Serial 21 (kidnapping) shows 836 
. cases reported. 146 cases are •shown as 

due to mistake of law, &c. 151 cases are 
returned as true. There was conviction in 
58 cases or 38 per cent., and in 93 cases or 
62 per cent, there was no detection,' 

. I'Z, Sfenaf 'Jo (tfakai'ti/ sfiows SJ'J 
cases reported. 544 cases are shown as 
true. There was conviction in 83 cases or 
15 per cent., 'and 46l cases or S3 per centj^ 

^ could not be detected, . ■ 

13. Serial 86 (robbery) shows 471 
cases reported. 94 cases or 20 per Cent, arc 
'shown as due to mistake of law, && 325 
cases are shown as true. 74 cases or 23 
per cent, ended In conviction and 251 
cases or 77 per cent, could not be detect^. 

14., Serial 27 (serious mischief) shows 
886 cases reported. 756 cases are shown^ 
as true. There was conviction in 24 cases 
only and 732 cases or 97 per cent, .vrtnt 
undetected.' ♦ • . , * . 


15. Serial 28 (mischief fay killing &:c., 
animals) shows G55 cases reported, 109 
cases are shown as due to mistake of law 
&c. 527 _cases were true. There was 
conviction in 109 cases, while 418 cas^ or 
79 per cent, could not he detected. 

16 . Thus, uon-detection of serious 
offences under the principal beads was as 
follows • 


j Offeeee 
Murder 

Attempt at murder 
Calpattle homicide 
Cneroa* hurt S: hurt. 
Kuloappiag 
DaVaiti 
Robbery 
Senoas Misctiief 
Mischief by killiog 
&c. aoimals 


True cases Percentage of 
nondetectioa. 
439 84 s 

30 66 r , 

210 50 * 

1,116 SS 

151 62 

544 So 

325 ' 77 

TS6 S7 

527 79 


17. Excluding nuisance cases' under 
section 34 of Act Y of 1861, which as 
noted above, require no investigation, 

♦ true police cases^ under all serials and 
convictions therein were as follows for five 
years •— , 

\rar Tree eases Cases eopTieted Percentage of coqtic 
(coIdds 14) (colinsn 11) tions to trni cases. 
1916 76 055 • 13.733 *18' 

1915 76.218 14.289 ' 10 

1014 69.853 12,123 19 

1913 61,967 13,010 • 21 * 

1012 67,766 0,971 17 

18. Statement G of the Pohee Repprts 

for five years shows the following percen- 
tage ol^ detected to true Cases 'of serious 
nature. i j 

' 1916 16 6 • ‘ 

' ISIS 15 s > 

, 1914 19 9 . , 

1013 20 1 

' 1012 20-2 

19. Statement C of the Police Reports 
for five years sfiows value of proper^ 
stolen and recovered as follows 


Year Valae of Value of Percentage ofealue of 
property property property recorered to 
stolen. recovered viJae of propertj stolen 
„ . Rs Rs Rs ' 


90 
10 « 


1916 30,29,659 >2,92,578 
2915 30,24,645 2,63,234 
1914 27,42.211 2.75,632 
1913 24,63.940 2,37,091 
1912 22,57,26(1 2,40.244 

And in 1904just befor<* the Police strength 
began to increase on the recommendation 
of the police commissmn, the percentage 
of recovery was Rs. 15'i. 

20 The costs of the civil .police as 
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show n iQ statement D of the Police Reports 
for five years is as follows 


1916 

.1915 

1914 

1913 

1912 


O'* 62 793 
86 09 "69 
82 ''S 634 
74 76 456 
60 01 552 


(1 de ciTil I It ) eoitofMlani! 


1 lasptctof Gtneral and Dt 
I n*p«tor Central » JG lo0Qto3000 
«3 Superintendent AS "00 to 1-00 


13o 200 
4'»9 *00 
23S800 


1509 


though 10 fact th»re 5s little crime iil 
proportion to the population Burglary 
and theft cas"s being excluded, the penal 
code true police cases were only 9 339 
23 The present police department was 
createdijy Act Y of 1861, and the 6bject' 
w^s ns the preamble shows, to make 
the police “an efficient instrument for 
Thus the «-ost is increasing every year prevention and detection of crime’’ 
by lakhs Before the police act came into force, the 

21 According to statement D the police work used to be done by the Indian 
following police staS was entertained in darogas directly under the district officer 
1916 There is now no meatls for comparing 

tlieir ‘work with the work of the new 
police and so it is impossible to say 
whether the old police was better or the 
new police is better, but there is the fact 
that the present day police w ork is most 
unsatisfactory mspite of the police act 
and of tic large police establishraent,- 
wliieli has been ^ndtnlly increased to thi 
pre«ent point and of the coii«equcnt 
enormous expenditure of money 

21 The most unsatisfactory features 
of the police work may at first sight, 
be ascribed td the so called mcfficiencv of 
the poor subordinate police, but their 
work IS supervised by liiglily paid superior 
European officers and inaian deputy 
superintendents, and this rectifies the effect 
of tbe shortcomings if any, of the subordi 
22 On the whole, statement A, Parti, nate , police In fact, among the sob- 
sho^ws \er> bad police work so far as ordinate police, there are a goodmany able 
detection of crime IS concerned and this officers, best fitted to do la^e8tlcatton 
not only for iOlC but this statement A work independently of supervision by and 
for scvcyal preceding jears also shows instructions from tbe officers of the superior 
similar eaturcs Statement G of the staff The European officers do not know 
Police Report (figures reproduced in the vernacular ond the manners and 
paragraph 18) and the table la paragraph easterns of, the people and if some of them 
16 shows very bad percentage of detection may know the vernacular, their knowledge 
of serious ofi«CM The table in paragraph w too limited for purposes of invcsti 
, 17 shows tep- low percentage of cooMc gation worl and so they cumot maL 
lions to total true cases Statement C good investigation ofiicers Those who 
shows te#T bad work in connection with cannot thcmscKes make good mvcVti 
recovery of stolen pro^rty The table m gallon officers arc certainly nS fit to guide 
paragraph 20 shows the enormous cost ol and saDer\i<ip«nfr.«i,.t-t ^ i j 
the poli« and the cost is gradually swell otlicra ^\\V fin/ 

,ng by lakhs every yenr** Tbe fable ,n offi«7go« outV 
pamgraph 21 «hows the cntertamnjcnt he lias^ mi ariahW ^i 
of n large police establishment, both supenntciidcnt the 

European and Indian The police strength inioector or so'm,. and the sub 

and police stations have* been on the h.nrin,tmet,bns ^ 

increase and this apparently^ not with imcslieatiou wnrV^"* 

reference to the ntfiount of crime to be natnc^iccr helpful to the. 

detected but withi reference to the area ration and ^ employed on invcsti 

ofthcDistnCts nsi( the whole population Sonsrather 

were so many cnnrinals hlways addicted nofice stnfT the work. The 

to commiSMOn ot ofTeaees of nil kinds, micht and Indian, 

yn >nc"ascd to finycxtentand yet 
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ttnder cotidttioas, matters tvottld 

remain the same as not\ It is sho^ n nboTC 
that the time spent in the investigation 
of burglary and theft cases, which are 83 
per cent of the total ofienccs, is rather so 
much waste , and that in hurt cases, the 
police IS mot a very useful agency, norm 
respect to criminal trespass and cases of 
noting and unlawful assembly, and this 
for reasons for which they are not respoo 
siblc Thns, the police fail not only m 
the above cas“s, but also in cases of more 
senousnatnre for want of time In fact 
it IS not the police but the present system 
under which they liaaeto work which is 
responsible for the* bad work shown by 
police statistics' 

25 There must he a change in the 
system and the people through the village 
panebayet must have a participation m 
the police work If under section 17 of 
the police ActV of 1S61 Mllagcrs could 
be appointed police 'officers and given 
police powers there is no reason why the 
Tillage panebavat should notbe revived and 
giaen police powers If this is done, the 
• police and the paachayat will have con 
current jurisdiction the latter acting in 
subordination to the district officer The 
panchayat as a body will take up all cases 
arising within their ctiele and cases where 
they fail and some cas^s for Other special 


reasons mil be seat to the police In this 
way the police will relieved of much 
oftoeir present useless work and will be 
m a position to show brilliant results 
in important cases and other cases winch 
may go to th“m, the investigation worlc 
b“iog done by native aeency, and the 
officers being all “self-contame^’ men, able 
to rely on their ow n personal resources for 
success Thus tht police work will be 
d^\ ided betw een paid agency and unpaid 
agency and the system will gii’e a right 
sort of village administration, so far as the 
police work is concerned, and this work 
coming in contact with the daily life of the 
people, the system w ill be popular 

26 Until the formation of the village 
panchayat much help may be had from the 
existing chauktdari union panchayat, if 
burglary and theft cases are reported to 
them, instead of to the police and the work 
IS done on the lines suggested above 

27 This arrangement will make 
possible a large redaction id the present 
police stall and m the police cost, and will 
enable the aothonties to allow sufficiently 
attractire pay to the inTestigatinc officers, 
who should be posted at selected* central 
places m the district, and thus it will be 
possible to reduce the number of police 
stations instead of ipcreosing them as now 


y 

CO OPERATIVE HOUSING IN BOMBAY 


A n aspect of the co operative movement 
generally unknown to people outside 
Bombay is the important part it 
seems destined to play in the solution of 
the housing problem The conditions of 
modern civilization have made it necessary 
for people in villages to migrate from 
their native places and to crowd together 
in cities In Bombay especially the pro 
blera is most pressing and has been ren- 
dered all the more so by i the activities of 
the Improvement Trust which while de 
stroying old slums has done nothing to 
build up new dwellings and has thus in 
creased the density of the population Jis 
the Hon’ble Mr Orr, the President of 
the Improvement Trus*-, hims’elf told the 


members of the Bqmbay Co operative 
Housing Association, “the avera« density 
of the population of the whole of London 
IS 64 ♦■o the acre Modern economists con 
sider this very heavy and would like to 
reduce it to 42 They would no doubt 
like to do the same wnth Bombay where 
the average density of the population (67 
to the acre) is slightly greater than that of 
London They would be horrified to hear 
that there is in the heart of Bombay ap 
area of 994 acres with a population of 391 
to the acre" Co opo-ation has comem 
to help 10 the solution of the problem, 
thus forming an illustrUion of what Rao 
Bahadur S S Talmaki remarked in the 
course of an article to the Social Service 
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Ounrttrly ‘A neb mnn cjin underUke any 
Vnternnse for Ins benefit ^slt^ 
resources But the poor wbo indu nlunlly 
cl nrt jetdespair 
• ' * • -^\erol 


nhile land has been reserved for a post 
office mJ other public purposes 

InNoremlicr hst the Society commenced 
i'^t rcsnurces nccl nrt jct despair sixcotlncesinspitc of tlicabnorraalmcfea« 

,„rabk of Co o,«r. 

It proposes to construct for the Use ol 
Its roembers spacious coltapcs oa payment 
of a monthly rent xaryinp from Ks 20 
toRs 3t inclusive of all taxes the use 
of the compound and the licnefit of the 
amenities provided by the Society ' 


tors liavc attempted to apply it to econo 
roic purposes In co operation a number 
ol mnuiduals of small means put together 
their resources for some mutual economic 
advantage, carrying on the rnanagement 
by common consent and sharing the 
benefit in an equitable manner 

Setting aside for the time the more 
important question of the housing 0 ‘ the 
proletanat let us see i\ hat two or three 
co-operative bodies are doing lor the 
solution of this question so far as it 
afiects the middle classes 

The Act of 1012 opened the way for 
other « forms of co-operation than that 
represented by the Credit Society Only 
three Co operative Hou«mg Societies have 
been formed in Bombay in these five years 
and onV/ one is to full working order 
The tot of these Societies is the Mangalo 
nan Garden Homes Society the object 
of which IS to purchase land near Bombay 
and to parcel it out into plots the mem 
bers building houses individually at tbcir 
own expense 

The second and perhaps the most 
ambitiojs of these Soaeties is the Bombay 
Catholic Co-partnership Housing Society 
Aboutuyear ago a few Romdu Catholic 
gentlemen purchased some land at Santa 
Cruz a suburb of Bombay and oOered to 
sell it at cost price to a Co operative 
* Society if one could be formed in four 
months ^ear this land there was also 
plenty of other land— Muniapal Govern 


The Society is planned on the tenant 
co-partnership system But to Mtis^ 
those w ho desire to possess houses of thar 
own It is prc^rcu to let plots of land* 
fully laid out and connected for water, 
drainage Kc , on leas* for 0D9 years on 
terms whuh ensure bona fide uutldmg 
and not speculation The principal fca 
tures of this plaiTare that the land should 
be built upon withm a minimum period, 
that houses should be according to plany < 
opproved by the Society and that they 
should be kept in repair and insured The 
Society itsell undertakes to build cottages 
for ie<sees at cost price to keep them m 
repair and to rebuild them nt the end of 
their lile on payment of n trifling contn 
bution for repairs and sinking fund The 
owner is at liberty to sell and keep the 
profits for himsclfaftcr five years but may 
ooly sell to a Roman Catholic On the other 
band in the event of his not finding a 
buyer the Soaety guarantees to purchase 
the cottage at cost pnee after ten years 
The third Society, alluded to above as 
tbeonlyoneju full working order, is the 
earhest Housing Society and is known as 
the Bombay Sarasw at Housing Co opera 


ment and private— likely to be secured for tive Society The success of this Socie*^ is 

C wa, formal mamly duc to the ability and camestncss 

of Kao Bahadur S S Talmaki The 
rapUal of this Society is Rs 1,33,201-* 
It has leased neighbouring plots from the 
mprovent Trust oa which it has built 


the Society So a Society was formed 
and was registered on March 31st 1017 
Government readily promised to make 
over to the Society hall of their land in 
the vicinity measuring about 5^ acres 


' The first section of the scheme vvbKb five three stoned hou«M emne 
e nnm nut m hand embraced an Hai>nn jo r ^ ° 


has now been put in hand embraced an 
afea of about 17 acres and is intended to 
include 40 upper Stoned cottages each 
housing two famyies a church school 
co-operative store tommon Hall for the 
tenants with a central garden and tennis 
courts dispcn«ary dairy and poultryfarms 


dation to 42 famihcs on separate tenc 
meata During the last official year the 
QOciety built two more three storied 
houses at a cost of Ks T2 000 to accom 
? rents varying from 

Rs 21 to Rs 28 per suite 
The propagandist ' work of The 
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Bombay Co operative Housing Asspcia 
tion" requires special mention L''9t year 
working under the presidency of the 
Hon’bleSir P U Pattam greatly helped 
by the Hon'ble Mr Orr, it arranged about 
li meetings at whTch addresses on co 
* operative housing and allied subjects were 
delivered by such antbonties on the sub 
ject as Mr Mirams, Rao Babadnr TalmaVi, 
Mr Kwbaok and Mr Orr hirasell Oaly 
recently it organised a lecture by Sir 
Vjthaldas Tbackersay It is also helping 
energetically the movement by such means 
as drafting special representations to 
Government on the question of State Aid 
for housing and by examining the schemes 
" of CO operative housing societies and get 
ting them approved by the Registrar 


All this no doubt is only a beginning 
and IS insigmScant compared with the 
vastoess of the problem Yet, the more- 
ment is bound to spread jind in the direc- 
tion of its work seems to he the solution of 
the housing question The question is 
important not only from the economic 
but also from the sanitary and the social 
point of view , one cannot expect good 
citizens to evolve from insufficient and 
insanitary dwellings In the advance- 
ment of the CO operative movement on 
prop-r lines lies the solution qf many of 
the.problems forced upon ns uy modern 
industrialism and the present condition of 
society and it behoves every educated man 
to study the movement closely 

K S Abhiankak 


reviews and notices of books 


Enoush. 

f Potmevc. ReCOVSIRUCTlOV IV iNOIA fy 
Dr T s3/ iVflir ItaHrai The yuiUee PnitUng 
Worit 2 Paniioit of the StoUt »« the 

Emfirt The harnalak Offee San^alore Citjr 3 
Indxai Coot by Josmx dtvHerjx to, HatUngt 
Street, Calcutta 

Dr Nair criticises tli« memorandatn of tbe 
' niDCtceo ’ aad considers it fto itnpracticable sebeme 
He qootes large]; from Lord Islington s Oiford 
speech id wbicli be searoi Ind an reformers sgamst 
extreme measures and points to tbe anarcb; in 
Russia as an object lesson FerSonallj we think 
tbat the Russian p o?1e conld not bare got nd of 
Tsardom if they had preferred ‘gradual and moderate 
steps as adsoc ted by Lord Islington and aUo 
tbat tbe state of things m Rnssia has t^eo very 
much misrepresented by jnterested parties When 
the war is over, we *re coofid*ot tbat «l ■will be 
found tbat m actiug as she has 'done, Russ abas 
been actuated by geoetons bnmamtanan motives 
and also ta the best interests of faer own people. 
As to the reforms suggested by Df Rair if they do 
not amount to a grant of immediate Home Role, 
to wb ch Dr Nair objects they arc ai leasj a very 
substantial advance in that direction and we have 
little fault to find with bis sebeme The memo- 
randum of tbe nineteen bas done tbe best possible 
service to the conntry by focussing attention on 
what IS immediately practicable and necessarj and 
Dr Salt’s scheme, as weJJ aJJ other sebeaes aow 
being formulated, most have derived considerable 
assistance from it. The Bangalore pampbkt u 
drawn up in tbe shape of A memorial to Mr 
Montagu who by the vraj, is sCayingJonger In India 
in bnreancrratic surroundings than may be good for 


bis liberal principles Mr Cbatieijt pnti India t case 
very strongly ib terse and well rtasoaed langnage, 
and bis ably written pampbtee amply repays pemsA 

4 State Edccitiov iv AMERjat i^FTtU 
Kua I tie Pnttn/ol, Anantij Callegt, Cole/aSe 

Tbit IS a lecture delivered under tbe auspices of tbe 
Ceylon Social Service League There is a prefa< 
tory note by SirR Aruoachalam Kb ua (Cantab) 
Cbairmao of tbe League The preface is as deserving 
ofstmjy as tbe lecture itself Tbe lUiteracynn Ceylon 
IS ten tiroes as great as that in America wftb a popm 
lation twenty foar times smaller Every word of the 
preface applies mntatis mutetodis to India Tbe 
objections rai«ed by tbe Ceylon Government to mass 
education have been ably disposed of by Principal 
Knoz The pamphlet is neatly printed and deserves 
to be trideircimalated mfodia 

5 Reforms iv India by S K Lapin Naha 
Satmaa 

6 Ths Jury SisTEu IN Maharachtba Dhuha 
( Bombay )igij 

Tbs IS a reprint of an ably written article In the 
Poona SarvajBuik Sabba Quarterly, in which it has 
been proved by anthentic evidenre tbat tbe J017 ays- 
tern IS an mdigenons institution inUabarashtra. 

7 The PRACriCAt Principles of Efficievcy 

by H N Phera/atu L harm At, igtS , 

Tb s nicely printed and b^ndsomely bound book of 
nearly J 00 pages is ao InspinDg -^ade zaeeaax far those 
who want to live strenuoin lives end desire to 
accomplish the utmost they^are capable of in the 
minimum of time. It contains some very osefel 
maxims as to how to util se our talents to the best 
advantage and save wasted effort The value of time 
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and of a well-ordsred life is so little nnderstood la 
India that the book may b* strooglv recommended 
to all oar coantryraeo ttHos- happy go-locky 
methods aod want of organisation in ordering their 
lodiridnal lives are responsible for onr national in 
eEcieocyr 

8 Estws AVP Lecturf-.- ty Prao atkattiijt 
Eoie B Sc (Lond ), Eii'ton ig/j Aei.atiH 

&• Co , CalcuHa. Price Rs 3 

This nentli punted book ol over tno hundred 
pages contains so ne of the speeches md piagazine 
articles of Mr P \ Bo^e delivered nnd trntten liet- 
ween the years ISSQ 1017 It is divided into two 
sections lodnstrial and sociological In the indns 
tnal lectures, Mr Bose contends against the vievrs 

n jounded hy Mr Havell and Dr LaomaTsSframv 
atonr of cottage industries The day ol mere 
manual skill IS gone hr and r*st assnred wdl never 
retorn ’ A nation of half starred clerks and cooties 
and cultivators will never make any sound pr» 
gress _ auhsiantial progress there will be none until 
, vre are In a position to male railvrnyt and trork 
mines and mills on a large scale Lvcryvrhere Mr 
Bose cries out against the evils of the caste system 
'svbich hat lam like an Incubus on the Hindu aocial 
structure for so many centnnes and to it la due that 
•divoret of intellect from art and msoofaeturc which 
‘is to DO small extent retpuasible for the decadence of 
our InJnitries Asiati a have o> choice Thev 
nnst march with the sveitera pFOgre<a or perish 
Japan i« the only country to the Last mb cb bat 
clearly nereeived Ibis and that lias been her saving 
‘The Asiatics must either sutler thesiselvet to bees 
plotted asB to be gradsnlly reduced to aeondiliaoof 
axtreme poverty If oot of national slaver* ot adopt 
the lodostrial methods of the West with their con 
ComiAintetils which, however. 1 am banpv tusav 
are never 1 kely to be so senoas in the Past ns they 
are in the West. The good old times hare passed 
away Wt may sigh lor then but they will nevee 
retnro We most nave with the times or prnsb 
‘We wwli io retSiO whse «ve bare rtioed from the 
West. Thstis falie patnotiim whicb wootd eialt 
aod sphsid whaterer <e national irretpectlreofti* 
merits sod deny and discard whatever it foreign 
In hit Reetorisl adJreis at the Betigat National Cmo 
cil m 1011 he said ‘Ifjt llhv hasioosl Counc I] 
succeeds in carrying out its oli;(et of lacorporatiog 

with the best nnesiat Ideals {if t e and thought the 
best ass mdaUe ideals of the West andinharmon 
t iiing even impcifcetlT the ancient ideals of spintnal 
culture and of plain living ard h gh thinking mtb the 
modtra id<«l of matenal development, (be ancient 
, vpintofreunrcialioo and other woiMl ness with llic 
modern spiiit of attacbnirnt and tbis-woddliae** It 
will have nccompliihrd a very Important Work, not 
oslv fir India but T venture to say for the wbclr 
world* So far we are all nBrved with Air Bote 
But lo lOlSf after the war broke oot, be developed a 
‘negaiive method of induttnal dcvclopmeut where 
hr, while admitting that a higher standard ^ living 
IS a oecesiary eoncoraitaot of advance iu civ lisat on 

E atir* a wboirtale cnnlemuatlon against Taropran 
isunes, such as sacks and, stockings rrfeed sogsr 
and the like and urges ns to acrumulau the la^ 
capital necessary for indbilnal deve opnjvnt bv pn 
Tcnllng it from bring walled In fireign Tul^lin, 


tradicted by his own earlier and; m onr opinioo, 
■onuder views lu social matters also, Mr Bose, to 
hiv ‘Itlusions ot New loilla* takes bis stand definitely 
with the reactionaries and these news have been 
farther developed In his pamphlet ‘Give the people 
back their owu which we had occasion to review lu a 
recent number of this magacine 

The second part of the hook deals with the hrlgio 
and history of the Caste System in India, and Hindu 
civil sation under Moslem rule The lecture on Caste 
wasdehrered at Bristol in IB^O* but ft still amply 
repays perusal for it is a masterjv review of the 
svstemv from its i iception don n to it^ crvstallisatlori 
in Uahoniii edsu times The point which Mr Bose 
essays to male and succeeds in making is that caste 
has bardlv aver had a hereditary professional basis 
lie also draws a luminous picture uf the drear of the 
llindu iDtellecC and of Hindu Civihsatioa in both these 
essays and does not hesitate to give Mnhomedans 
doe pra se for their nnraerous good qualities These 
essays reveal Mr Bose as a profound scholar, having 
a iliorough acquaintance with the manifold aspects 
of Hindu sultnre and of Indian history,. Few Inaians 
canequalMr Bose in simplicity, gracefulness and 
fri c tv < f style and we^ heartily commend the book to 

Q 

‘srppcitcs VNP Writincs or StROjtsi NtiDui 
PtiUti! ti by Meitrt t> A SaUitnO* Co,pf iUdrat 
' P 4b price Riif'ee One, 

Messrs Naieiao £. Co have to be eoBgratutated 
lor toe pohlwatioB of this BeatlyvpriBted Tolume eoo 
taiuiog a collection of thirty Dine speeches aed 
untiogs from tb^ felicitous pvo of India’s gifted 
daughter 10 which matters soeiil educational, poll 
tieal and literary have all beto dealt with id Stroiini i 
usual beautiful stvlr A nicely eieeuted picture of the 
wai* the froutispieee of the volume tinder 

srerciirs ANt) Wrihsos or Daru SujtSNSRt 
Nath BsuiR^rA ly ilestn C A 
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facturin® Pharmacy d'scnbiog the manofactBre 
of tinctares, pills tablets and (lismfectants Arcord 
lag to the author here there is ample room for the 
deTelopment of Talaable ladnstnes which coaid well 
be taken ap by edacated Indiana sapported by 
capitalists The anthnr concludes by saying that 
in ail technical subjects there ahonld be close i co- 
operation Irtweeo universities and factories by 
allowing University teachers to do factory work and 
the iactory chemists to take up university teaching 
P C CniTTOPSDHriY il A PCS 

MasUAL of a MtSTlC, BEINfJ A TR AKSLATION 
FROM THEpAtl AHD SiMlAtEaF WORK FITITLEOTHE 
kOCAV ACK/ntAS M,.NLALf by F L WooJ's.ard MA 
(Cantab), Principal af ifakindei Euddbisi ColUge, 
Galle, Ceylon Ediltti^ifA I itroxiuctory Eitay Hry ifri 
Rhys Eavils laitdan, Piohshei for the Pah Test 
Society by Humphry Milford Osford I nirersity Press 
H arehouse, Amen Corner E C ipl6 Pp jrjctif/yp 

Twenty two years agd (I89G1 Prof Rhys Davids 
edited in the series of the Pah Text Society a book 
entitled the kogavacbara s Mannal of Indian Mysti 
cism as Practised by Baddhists The maooscnpt 
the discovery of which is to be cred ted to the Ana 
ganka B Dharmapala and from which that ediiion 
lias prepared nowhere bare the actual name of the 
work, and sq the Editor himself chose the above 
name considering its contents The* origioal is in 
Pall and Sinhale<e the dCKriptire passages being in 
the latter The book belongs to the eighteenth 
» century and deals with the means amf meth^s of 
fhaaat and Somadbts as then practised bv the 
'{luddhist logaracharas or \ogis in Ceylon. The term 
logaraehara (bond several times in the book literally 
nenni ‘one who goes down to (the bottom ot) \oga 
>e, one who deeply practises \oga howtbenord 
Yoga’, as the contents of the work shows can 
safely we think be taken in the eense convefed by it 
as regards the rarions practices prescribed lo the 
Yoga shastras or the Yoga system eeponoded by 
Patanjali and bis followers— although there are lo tbe 
former many peculiar Jhanas or Samadhu which are 
sot to be loaDd in the latter The work lo (ivest oo 
evidently showe that tbe Buddhist ifstem of \oga 
though essentially identical with tbe Brabmanicai 
one, was developed diSerently to a considerable 
degree Tbe difficnlty of the subject dealt wiib in 
the book has indeed been remuv^ to some extent 
byAir It oodward s translation under notice as wed 
as by the introduction br Prof Rhvs Davids to bis 
edition ol the text 

On p 9G note the name should be corrected as 
Mr Rabindranath Tagore instead of Rajeodranath 
Tagore as printed Brahma or Braimao shonld also 
be read on the following line aoj not Brobma as 
pnnted ' 

VlDBtrSUEKQAnA IlBATTACHAitTA 


Pali 

SlJlOV Hswaajtarse Beqlest Shadantaednya 
Dhammapala TI era s Paramattha Dipani or tIeCoii 
mentary of tl e Peta atthu of the Khuddasa \tkaya, 
Sutiapitaia Edited by Sin D! ammarama , Ttssa 
Piayaka Thera Vuiyabanihu Panvena Kirimetiyana 
ami Mapalagania Chamlajoti T! era Assistant !• Ike 
Principal (f the \ tdyodtya Onentai College Colombo 
Ftaalfy revised by Mahagoda Sm \antssara Ttmra, 
Trtpttakh soagisccaracha^a etc, Prtncipnl hdyo 
*daya Ortenlal College Colombo Published by the 
64-3 


Trustees Dr Charles Al-as He uixitartie and ^niiath 
K in ardas Moo test gl a Esq Tl e Tripitaka Publica 
tioii Press Sar isnsatt Hall Petbah Colombo (Ceylon) 
BE 3461 by CE ipf; Pp 2^2 

Tie late Mr Simon Alexander Bewavitarne was 
the third son of Mudaliyar Don Carolis Hewavitarne 
Wijayagoonaratna and a younger brother of the 
Anaganka M Dharmapala In 1315 when a not 
broke out at lyandy between the M^homedans and 
the Buddhists he was nnfortnoatelr charged with 
treason and looting of a shop and fonnd gmlty 
and condemned to penal serritnde for life He was 
however to have been released v/hen he diad at the 
Civit Hospital Jadne at the ‘f'Oth year of his age 
Ills moral greatness anikkeen ndberence to the Bud 
dl>i«e faitb are evident from a beqaest left by him by a 
will executed in 1012 making provision for printing 
the Pall Texts of the Atthakatbas le comcientaries 
and bring og out a neat edition of the TripitaVa. It 
IS to be oineb regretted that he could not live to 
sec his noble scheme worked out The dnty of carrying 
oat tbe wotk now resis on b s brother Dr C A « 
Hewavitarne and we are realty glad to tee judging 
from the first publication beforetis that it has been 
taken up hv an able band V\e learn from the 
Publisher s Note that eighteen AteiaJIatias and the 
lisncfdiima^^T of Baadbagbosa bare been under 
taken and the printisg of come of them baa 
advanced * 

to prepfriDg tbe edition of tbe book nnder review, 
which IS in Singhalese character fonr MSS m Ceylou 
and one pro^eured from Burma end the pnnted edi 
tioo by Prof £ (lardy (15941 lo (be icrtee of tbe 
Pall Text Society have beeu oed So*far as we 
have examined it preferable readings have been put 
in tbe body of the text tbe other vanants beinegiyen 
as footnotes The printing is accurate and (beget 
up excellent 

Petaraftia forms a part of this Anadtfaaaniiaya 
in Sattepitalit and as its name implies it contains n 
number of gatbas believed as sayings of departed 
souls Its Attbakatba explains the text narrating , 
stories as to its origin le who n here and under 
wbat fircuDJstarces said it The*e stories like those 
of tbe Jatakas are of great imporiauce id various 
respects 

\nBt>S(iEKQARA BHATTACQABTA 

Sanskrit 

CxEKWADS Oriental Serhis— E dite 1 under the 
AJs*. C.'Kak'J.c of the. Ui.beaK'*a ' 

Haroda and Pub! si cd under the authnritv of the 
Gnvemmeat of ills Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad 
oflaroda Works lu this senes can be bad at tbe 
Central Library Caroda 

Wei at occasion to review the first two volumes 
of this series and DOW we have received three other 
volumes aud are glad to notice them bvlow 
So HI 

TARKASAVCRtne A mndajnana EJtleJ srit/i 
Introduction by T M Tnpatht, SA Pp Jezit+ 142+ 
j6k-8 Ptice~~Rs 2 

This work should not be confounded with U e on' 
nnder the same name by Xonambhatta Here tbe 
aothor, Anandajsana who has beta i}er iifs-d by tbe 
learned editor in h s very infoSmin? Introdactiwi wiii 
Anasdagin the nett known commCntat r cA t joe 
theworkiofSankaracharya has «itically 
and systematically refuted tbe system of ’ 
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pblosopliy, and locdcntally SaiynyiVa pB.loiopUy, 

‘^od'gaHy!’ o° Tamraatm’k^^o“her^hin-, bt.ng “nto'" t»Mt/“caoiof ^anJ 

wereappeafanceor manifestation of_fljn*na *»RBor_ UOO a » 


kanoai to Ibe reiRo of Sarayaua Shall, ruler of 
Mayucagifi and the patron of the author w«« 


: (p Jil) And, it ha* been effected ciactly 
...u aarae way ailias been adopted lO the A&asaaj 
XhaodakAsc/rabySriharsha, who, to nchiete the 
■ , . . cile»*ly refot 


tame obiect ha* thoroughly and ra*rcile»*ly refut read a namber of canto* 
ed the sVstem of NaiyayiVaa Loeers of Adeait* jar wuhei to itop there 
tihiloionliT ihould read these two worVs Hat U The title of the book 


follow* the general rules laid down regarding n 
Mahakaryd A* regard* the merit of the book it 
aalficetosay.that we, with our Inendi, In o 
read a number of canto* and yet did c 


philosophy'Vh^uld read 'these two works 
requires a considerable nmoaot of knoieledgc 
liiodu logic to understand it 
No l\ 

PARxatrARtKRVltt VvtTC 
Piahlaiuiaie a Phtfitv Chu 


Pfi 1 


Prict 


-At I 


The Prahlndanadera was a royal prince of 
med eval Gujrat Ills present work J aribapara 
itama le the Heroism o( Partha (tiyaoa) is o little 
drama of a single act atyled Vfajroga aceotdiog to 
the Sanskrit rhetoricians the subject matter being 
‘ the recovering of the cows by Partha with the ptioce 
Uttara from the kauravas as deseribed in the \ irata 
parran of Mahabhucata There is nothing conimend 
able in it The poet s d ction is not good nor are 
the words he uses welI<hosen Porinstaaee weoiay 
quote, inig (p 3) a house, (p 7) ligbl 

<p C) to mean Drona, gnt(p Ulaagfji*- 
A mountain etc There are also gramiDatlc 
al inaccarawe* as (p 17) foe flnffstt^^ 

(p 7) for The fuurtb line of the 

verse ^7 begins with the word^, bat it should not 
) The aeeood line of the rene 33 does not appear 


book appears to be hetblrotlba 
(Tret?) and not kaihieaadba (Tl^?) 

VlDllfSHEKniRi BlUTTACnAKra 
OlJVRlTI 

CTfn r*«rfff si effam, 
wntUn If Jlhtktht! Akhnn IJ’idiiJ fnnUJ a! the 
Dtamand Jtibtlet Pixnting Press, Ahmedshad, 
Cloth bound, pp 36S Pnce~At S {rgiS) 

This book embodies the progressive record of the 
work done by the boeiely for the Cnconrageiiient of 
Cheap Literature* in Gujnrati Itucalled the 'On 
Sin 1 resent btate and Future of the bociety " The 
^irly owe* Its eiiftencc and progress to the energy 
of a single man bbikihu Akhandanand The volume 
IS not a mere record of figure* and financial assist 
ance It 11 an iaterriliog history of a literarr 
•ostitntioD wbicb bat no, w widely become known all 
over Cujartt and outside where Gujaratis congregate 
It shows the dificulliei which the Bhiktbo hao to 
•nriaouat in the beginning and it tketebe* a pro* 
grammeoffurtber otility in tbefntnre The foresight ' 
, and the single minded devotion of one mao bai 
accorepbsbed a most welcome feat and we trast that' 
the work so well begnn wonld cootinne In the tame 
admirable way 

SwsBct s/ SiUiCai fSshfV kWTT 


to give the correct reading ae regards the word J^ann D,hh,n!!h Sisodta, printed altht 

WSrtgTWn which gire* no seQie,the reading tn^n Diamond Jubilee P<in/uig Press, Ahmedalai. 
maybe suggeited here In the eame lineqrvt'l* Cloth bojud, pp ss ani So Priee-^As S (igtf) 
^PT IS a faulty reading, or if it is actuall* the * IrnusUtion ol James Allen 1 As a Maa 

, . Tfiiokerh There Is a very well written biograpfav of 

orgmal one, the poet blraeelf bascommitted n mis* J*ni*»AUen Ale wonder whether there le room in 
take here unag it in the sepse of ^ijtnlstr ’-’■‘Jei^ti lor two translations of this book 
•"th.. case cannot be made The editor «emi S^DKK GlTAimx itritm), tolUeteJbp 

f. 11 . .1. j . kaattM Amulakhrat, pnnltd at the Bhariedaio 

Ills a collection of verses poem* and aongs In 
onjaraticooeerned with patriotism nod devotion to 
well known and 

some ohwure line* find a place in it, but on the whole 
It I* a collection nell worth Icepiugia one's library 
K M J 

received tbr^ Reports, (t) of the Second 
oSuhw Kelavani Parishad held at Broach. ( 2 ) of the 

Sanstrita Potnosala, Vatlal, with an fnerodnetion hr lTi\. nt 

CD Dalai. d/A Pp *mj+f/S+S Prxn-Rt , fa Ru,.,. 

, ,1 . , Jogyata, by Air Nandkvhore 

This IS a historical poem containing the historr of "“‘Was, B and *«A;,rW Au ik. ir.nA,. 
the Bagnlas ofMayoragiri (Mnlher) frointhe origin (^rao Granthmn}^ bV the Hindi 

ntor oAhe dynasty, Rashtraudba [Rathod) Ling of Bonthtt /’mi. x Hirabagh Girgaon, 

r i.roMne!vt pp 312 Prut— Be 140 • 


\ passage in page 6 (Uttara s 
speech) we «pect here to have ut least Riot if not 
kIRfI mother ' but in noway as printed which 
means in Pcakrita ‘mango , and so qrqT If not 
n^YTT, bnlnotvWTTaa in pnnt Thu* the rcodiogs, 
of the MSS on which the present edition is based are 
not all reliable, or it may be the ihorteomiug of the 


. \ 
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This IS a full Hindi translalioa of Towards Home 
Rale* The book mnst be considered as a Rrand 

P roduction and should have very v\ ide circolation 
he rendering is good noweter in some places there 
are defects of too literal and hasty translation As 
for instance * rah cbaodrama lat 1 jat annrodh hai ' 
on p 142 Th s we would not call a good transla 
tion \\e would rather have the sense of a passage, 
if literal idiomst e rendering cannot lie done by ^ 
partienlar writer In other respects the book is 
certainly escellent and will be very opportune* The 
get cp {eaves nothing to be de«ired and theenterpris 
iDg pabhabers are certainly to be congratnlated on 
the imm^«e good they are doing to the canse of the 
Kindi Rteratnre by means of the many popular pub- 
licatiofas issned by them 

Kishorwastha Babu Gopal Aara^an Sen 
Singh, B A and pullishid by the Ga»^i Put/aia 
mala 0 ^(t, Ta Toueht Road, jLuckno>c 
Cro cn Sto PP Pritt ax S 
^uch books will be welcome la the hands of yonog 
men and they will find them rery useful Mauy 
people feel tbr of pointing out eerta a truths to 
youngsters and children But experience has shown 
that this IS not always a good safeguard The book 
under reyiew is rery nicely got up end will be au «x 
cellent manual for those entering into the slippery 
paths of youth ' We repeat that we cannot but 
admire the exeellent get ap aud style of the book 
Daoi MtL, bp jf/r Batudt^j and pubhsktd by 
the Manager, Marj ada Puitak Bhandar, Allahabad 
CrotnSiO PP toj Prut^Ax 6 

Weeansot say how far sneb books are to good 
taste We nviewed another book of this seneslong 
ago In this book the author has shown the misery 
01 females who fall into the grip of tbeir husbands 
who hare venereal diseases The book may have its 
special use and IS a novelty so far as it is an adap- 
tation from Crieux s Datnagid Qaodu Agaio, the 
publishers are wellkBono tar their takiog up the 
cause of national prosoerity and we may take tbe 
book as having much utility at least on that score 
SxisiiTi VioYAN ^ J/r ^/an Ram and pub 
Itshed ip Mtisrt Jaidn td Brox , harhbagh, 
Bareaa Demp Sro fp 2Jt Price — Rx 3 

This Is an elaborate critKism of Danvin a theory of 
erolatiou Tbe author has taken the help of many 
-Enylwh hooks Jisjilapjif xw jw.vxa Sswkxa Akw 
ature There are some very apt ({aotatioos nod tbe 
author s reaeohmgs are often very convincing Tbe 
book certainly reqn res perusal Us theories are more 
suited to the Indian standpoint than Datwm ■ theory 
which roust be con*ider*d to be antiquated in lU way 
by this time 

Grvnths Paikoha Part 1 &. II, bp Babu 
JugaAishort end pulhshed by the Jam Ralnakar 
Opce Girgaan, Bomlap Groan S~o pf ttg 
Price — as 4 cs" 6 

These ere detailed reviews of some well known 
Jama books and ^elections from others "Pbadra 
bah- Samhita has been reviewed very satisfactorily 
^\eInD8t say the pubi cations have beesqnite satis 
factory Tbe get up is escelleut ^ ' 

I Sh'KSHa “KA Adarsk, 3nd Edition, ^lee 
— <is jr * * 


2 AijRicv Kti ViDTARTHi, 3rd Edition, Prtce 
— ax 4 By S,Lami Satpadeta and published Jy 
the Satpagranthamala Office, Prapag 

ft« reviewed tbe first editions of the«e books There 
has been some improvement in tbe get up is tbe 
editions under review . 

Sanskrit la swatvm siukshak Parts i 2 
by Shrtepai Eamodar Sataralaikar and published 
bp Mr Rajpal Manager, SaraJuati Ashram 
Lahore Crown Svo // + Price Rs 

/ 4 each 

Vke had books which could prepare the way of 
thosewho knew Hindi to a knowledge ofEoglish 
but there was the lack of a book wntten on the same 
lines (or Sanskrit students Tbe author has gtasped 
tbe practical diQculties of tbe students and met them 
very satisfactorily Tbe book is fit for introdnetioa 
la Tola where mneb time is wasted in old fashioned 
ways An improvement in tleir system of teaching 
IS necessary and the book will be found very suitable 
for the purpose 

SiiKKEMATt AvNip Besast by Pandit Jadti 
aandan Prasad and published by the Onlar 

Press Allahabad Croiin di.o pp 132 Price-~' 
as 6 

This IS BO excellent life 10 Hindi oi onr I5st Presi 
deut of the indiBD National Congress Many of the 
foolish theories of them who take pleatnre 10 finding 
fault with the august lady have been snccessfsUy 
combated Tbe book gives a true picture of Mn 
Brsast and will certaisly repay pernsah It is a 
timely publication 

Daish tHAkTj Sai Dono Loe by Mr*Badrt 
Sah, Pleader, Almora Crown Sto pp 3ff Price 
at tj4 

The title of tbe book tells us its subject Tbe 
Jangaage >s rather stid, bat the book is certainly very 
uselul 

Su vrvjVA Ki pATRATA by Pandit Rametha.ar 
Pathak and published bp Air Gangadhar Mon 
Khan alkar„lstcretary Granlha Prakashak Samih, 
Benares Groan Sio pp jj Price — as J 

This IS a lliadi traosiatioo of the first article in 
Towards Home Rule The original book has made 
Ats.fewwAnd J-he yuihliwAifiP AwvKv otf.vis' • 

gives some necessary informatious required at present. 
The book requires encouragement 2be*fendenng is 
correct and tbe style good * 

Vaid Bhasya StsiiksHt, by Pandit Santaram, 
Alaetagcr, A/angal AttsAadhalaja Moga (Punjab) 
and published bi him Cro in 8 ro pp 3^ Price 
— at ey 

The book shews the mistake of interpretiiK the 
k edaa to accordance with tbe meanings given to bans 
kilt words these d&ys 

M S 

Tasil 

f Ah Aericced Lditios of Bma Kanpam o 7 
kauiiA Ramavavui (Iamjl) Ehted aeith Intro‘ 
ductian \ota and Glossarp i; Plr F I i 
lUh a Icreucrd by the Hon He Ju'hee T I 
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^esfiagin ^Aiyr Pncel^t 260 Cloth hound 
Tuhhshel by Mr V V. S Aijtr, Anmht 
AiliJiom Pondicherry 

It i« A pitj that tbe great poet katnban sboald be 
noite optnown ontside tbe Tamil Inovving class in 
lodia'eTen ihoagb his name is familiar to eserr Tnmd 
child In tbe Tamil country nbere be is called the 
‘kari ChakraTartty’ and the ‘Greatest LiteratT 
Genius U is to be regrettid that only eery few people 
can be found wtto have studied h's works fully 

There is no religious <]UBrrel now between the 
Saivas and the kaishnavas, but still every Tamil 
scholar of tbe I undit class studies only sueb books as 
are traditionally so table to his religious ptrsuasion 
Jn this class the study tJLilerature is corned on 
more as a matter oi tradition than for the sake of 
Literature Itself Many Puodits of Saiva persuasion 
though they might have stud ed kambao In their 
earlier days would seareely think ol enjoving tbe 
beauties contained thereiiL >n later years Cvcn the 
taishnavas who very religiously learn by heart their 
Prabandas hardly think of reading this great poei a 
‘works Apart from the*e- two classes there are lor 
tunately some who either for the sake ol love of 
literature or forth* sake of family tradition continue 
to read and cherish the beauties of kambana works 
The next class of people who read Ins works is tbe 
modern college itulents , 

In thy highest college classes the stodents who 
ilndy tbe literature of their own oiotber tongue do 
•ojust 1 ke astndent of Anatomy studies hissuhject 
Aoy enthusiasm that they have is watted 10 the 
pb lolegieal study of the langusge without paying 
much atteation to the living beauties oftheworu 
lU It In this they vie w ith their English aud Oeroiao 
masters and they feel greatly satisfied if they can 
adduecione or two arguments to move the dates ol 
eertam works one or two centuries hsek wards or 
forwards and thereby prove ihe<r erudition Tbe r 
whole energy si devoted more to win some eecogui 
lion from European scholars to comparatively sterile 
matter of fixing the age of a work thao loenjoyiog 


lU beatitiea themselves nod 10 tnakiog their lilhaod 
kio do the aarac .... 

These modern scholars do nothing more than svhat 
tbe old roodits were doing while they vied with one 
another in potting impossible interpretations on 
certaio staoxas to prove more their ingenuity than to 
fiod out the ' kavi Ilridaya’ Tbe Modern Tamil 
School says, karabin it doubtless a great poet but 
what about his date and the varrous mterpollntioni 
The old Pundit exclaims Oh how great is Kambao 
and how many extraordinary meanings his stanzas 
bear between these two tbe Literature is going to 
wreck and rum nowadays 

My statements here might look somewhat over 
colonred but tt is none tbe lest true So much ao that 
kambana itaorsa are popularly known as kamba 
antrams containing tangled ideas and the cleverness 
of the reader depends upon the number of says he 
can unriddle them 1 must here RMntioo that it is 
only a popular notion fostered by the Intellectual 
gymnasts nnd kambin does not In the least sm in 
itiis respect ns anebody that reads Mr \ \ .b 

Aiyer t Cdition Of kamban can easily tee 

I nerd mit dwell upon (he greatness of kambin 
and write a long dissertation on his poetic genins , 
for tu those who do not know the language my 
argnmenta will be of no use, and to those who know 
(he language It IS better to trv and understand tbe 
greatness ot tbe work firsthand by going through it 
than to get it secondhand from a small distrrtaliou 
Mr Aiver has tried hit best to render kamban's 
great work tbe Raraayaoaie easily understandable 
He has readered a great service In trying to remove 
tbe d fficoUies found in an agelutiaatlve language 
where tbe oandbis afford a rtcii ground (or all sorts 
of word spitting By iniroduciog ibe modera signs 
if puoctuxtion he has made it possible foe itudeota 
to cooAoe tbtir whole atteolioa 'To tbe beauties of 
the work whieb sre ususlly lost sight of in the 
stroMle for (he various ways o( separating the words 
TbeTamil public will greatly appreciate this signal 
terviceon the part of Mr Aiyer i 

S S Acharya 


TUL MUSIC OF LIFE 

There ts a ceaseless music of the earth, 

Tender and deep, for those who baye ears to hear, 

In mountains lone, and woodn, and niunnunnii trees 
And ID the sky at midmpht, where the stars, 

,Chint, without sound, the song ofnll the spheres 
There is a ceaseless music among men 
Still deeper fr\ught with unheard melody, 

In wowded towns, -tnd penceful villige homes 
^1 ** •'*” Noting with the life,’ 

That fills the whole round worid, with dance And song 

And, ns th^ lark, jn the full morning sun 
leaves Its own rfst and mouuts onupwkrd wme 
So may we also rise above the glpuds*^ 

And hear the spiritual music, sdeotlv’ 

Jvost m the light of God s eternal lore 

ln„.u. .i.ot.1, bib .. , ' 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The late Sir Sunderlal 
I am Simply sarprised that yon slionld wnle ot 
Sir Snnderlal as a very conspicoouf example afplam 
hvinf; and high thinVing Wbal do you mean by high 
thinking tn his case 5' (1) Perhaps that he took good 
care to rigidly Veep himself aloof from all tjuesiioiis 
affecting the welfare of bis coonlry. {2) \ on say he 
was a great lawyer \e3, he was a great Iswyer. 
for he was a compendium of legal precedents, never 
daring or attempting to expound the pnsciples of 
law. (31 He devoted a much greater portion of his 
very busy life [of money making] to the canse ofcdn 
cation and to other public duties than otheiv who 
have much less work to do. fs it so really ^ 0ediii 
his level best to ruin education In these provinces 
As \ ice Chancellor be dfd h« best to injure the cense 
of education He did roueh barm to the stndents and 
the public by his retrograde measures fie was ever 


ready io thwart all liberal measures It was because 
be was so slavishly useful to the powers that be that 
Sir James Ueston complimented him on his “sweet 
feaxoBablencsf”— cupheoijim for flattery ? 1 dare say 
he would not have been knighted, had he not been 
so subservient. He wns thnee nominated \ict 
Chancellor for betraying the interests of his country 
Ills even character aud tmfailing courtesy indeed 
helped him to a large practice Yon are pleased to 
<ay he was a patriot and a philanthropist. A 
patriot indeed ' He never voted— except on one nn 
important occasion— against the afiieial party , on 
some occasions be cleverly abstafned from voting, 
bee the, back issues of the LcaderXo know the truth 
A patriot forsooth t Such is the man who bas been . 
landed to the skies by so astute and eminent a 
jooroabft as Mr Ramananda Cbatteijeel O teta- 
poral O mores' what are we coming to’ 

A Cjtuev of ALLanaBAD 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LESSONS OF THE WAR 

I.VCRRASEO rOOt>-PRODt;CTIO.\ TROif SOII,. 


• I.. 

T seems that the fundamental key_ note 
of the international crisis today is the 
food-problem. Mihtarj* strategists, 
practical politiciaas and statesmen' all 
realise, the importance of iacreasiag the 
production of crops, and their eyes arc 
now beginning to be opened to the true 
significance of scientific agriculture. Not 
•VtJ?£KaJ6. *1^ 

eminent strategist that the recent collapse 
of the Italian army was largely due to the 
lack of food supplies, thc'harrest of the 
year 1916 having been far below the 
normal. Thus it becomes clear that all the 
machinery of war, explosives and great 
skill in army manoeuvre are of no avail if 
the food supply IS inadequate. * 

The agricultural preparedness oi Eng- 
land began soon alter the war broke 
out. Since the British nation was depend- 
ent for its food on the “outside,” the agri- 
culture of the country was much neglect^. 
As to what extent the “outside” supplied 
her with daily foo^, the illustration of a 
grocer’s shop in London might prove to be 


coaviocing. The results of such neglect 
have been deplorable. 

Since the war broke out, England has 
been concentrating her attention on rescu- 
ing her much neglected agriculture. No 
time has been lost m mobiliring the 
farmers of the country with a view to 
“speed the production oi food-crops.” But 
the character of the agricultural organisa- 

the farming population coul^ not be 
expected. Government bad then to resort 
to JegisIatioD, but mere legislation with- 
out effective rural organisations could not 
have achieved the desired end. As late as 
1916, .\ugast, a Committee was formed 
“with the object of reporting on the 
methods of efiecting increased production 
of food-supplies." Every possible pressure 
is brought to bear on intensive metbc«3s 
of cnltivation ; the available sources of 
manures are zealously* guarded, the large 
areas of waste land are being reclaimed, 
■and the cultivators are supplied with 
se^s, machinery and necessary artificials. 
It is reported that “the number of tractors 



TIIF MODrK*i REMPW POP 

lioxiCvcrprodiRiDui the Rrowth of inlus 
try there mipht 1;^ 


'•ilO 

iilnccd Ity the food nroduetton D-pirtmcnt 
nt thediiipo^al of the hrmers of rnRlftm* 
nnd Wftlcs now appro ichci two tliou 
Binds • I \cry daj the demand is in 
crcnsinR nnd the nnthoritics nltrmpt to 
meet the demand ns best ns they ein 

Selection of pure stiKk of seeds is i itnlly 
important ensure success in incrciiseii 
production I or the next jenrs Imriest 
the Bonrd oi ARncuUurc is dlstributinR 
wheat amoHR the iuUiintors To meet 
the probIcn\ of the shortnRc of ««d 
potatoes tubers for plant ior were cut into 
Bmail sections nnd placed in boxes lor 
BprouttnR Seieral cxperimcnti were coo 
ducted with 0 Mcvv to economise the use 
of seeds 

The noticeable fact in the nwnkemnR of •g„iruiiui 
Great Britain to promote her nRnculture TUtf* 

IS the evillmR CO operation of ciery larRc 
\'2Lw4’c>e>\'i« Iw V>%'S e.Sitw.t.e tst 
formed a food production Society and 
throuRh suitable opencies he disseminntes 
aRricuttural knowlcdRe nmooR Ins tenants 
and ininrcsses them with the Mtil import 
aoceof increaaioR the jieldof crons To 
fioihanse the cultivators with ouvaoced 


I non tiini to Germany She was well 
nrcpnrpJ to face tlie foot! problem tint 
inu.iitnriBe in c-ifc of war for ' the chief 
jndl>«try of Cermmy, Miralieiti sail a 
century riRo is making war' Her 
etatf"«*n ndvDCitcl such nn economic 
policy ns V ould eflect steady increase in 
the productn ity of the Germm soil ith 
out further comments I take the liberty of 
(|u<)ttni, the news of Vuti Bulow as ex 
pfcsscrl in h s book 'ImpenaJ German) * • 

1 pcifuideJ flat Txorcui est rulltifr 

fieer**>Cf fro* from the rcooo nie but n1wTC all 
IfOR* llie flalUinal aiul • <c al | o nti of r err • • • 
Aataiae nf war IniioilrrU (Srprelrnt oa the 
ljB« nc puwer of nt; irutiorr (ne | u<lu(iife power of 
I a T tal (jural off tbe wb 1e nation, 
partiea ana croup* repretent e;., certain 
c-oifonic Qterrita which demaed that tbe CoTrrn 
nent *1 place a eerj ■’nail lutj uo aprietiltural 
pr(^“ctalron> a"! ro*a nrreea let tlierntn duly lee 
• (hat the price of rame*t btri uaitrr the preiiare of 
for^S" eo npet I on maybe kept I w anj thu* tbe 
odr*u al wotlraan » ctpcBK* of I t fli; may be re 
locol Tiry n ant to baye «// eeoeom e pol ej on as 
ataS saty prrrmantBt plict 

Lntil late in the nmeteentb eentury, 
sciVotirc'fcriinK oid to’mrVsti^aVVnto “P 

tht local osncultaral problem; \c baca 


demonstration farm Better farm implc 
meats arc introduced selection of seed nml 
economy in its use arc tauRht and or 
raogereents arc made for the purchase an ) 
distribution of manures The British 
farmers know the art at ogricalturc as well 
as any farmer in the continent the farm 
implements employed by them are better 
constructed tnan those used by conti 
cental cultivators they can produce tlic 
best specimens of breeds of live stock 
they are not unfamiliar with the farming 
I methods of the present century , yet in 
England (be production of food from the 
soil has decreased and her agnculturol 
position IS no longer 'atisfactorr Why 
this is tbe case I hare dealt with m a 
separate article f but 1 wish to emphasise 
here the fact that in the course of the 
present struggle England discovered bcr 
unstable economic conditions and realised 
that the negligence- on the part of the 
Government in the matter of food produc 
tioD wonld lead a whole people to disaster 


*, Journal of tbe I card of Axt uUute Great 
Br fa Q 

t L«ion» from Brit h Agrteul ate Tie Votfera 
f!rT wXOlT 


tufal policy Germany sliould adept But 
sli^ wos determined to dfsst agriculture 
and aim at a large increase in food pr^oc 
tioo It was Mtullv important in herc-isc, 
for ns Count \on Schwetm Lowitz tbe 
prtfsiotnt of the German ARficuItural 
Coonol put It 

OorpQiion Blh«b*irt rf Turope >arr uodH 
l,, ro*.nu««r.tmo*would haiebreoMiciIy j irslltl 
to (faal vfli lutitcji reduni I y h nrolkfort 

'S ^ o wM «rt* a 

to iKTcdu <d by buDBcr id th« tod ” 

The position of the German agrieultur 
istobout 1804 was \eiT unsatJsfactot 7 , 
but the determined eftort of German 
Kicutists nnd public spirited men removed 
the difficuUics which faced economic farm 
‘"K ""f a letter scientific 

undemanding of the laws of nature 'and 
operation of sacncc and 
osncnUure may well 
p^de Itself on the fact of its great achieve 
ftrapted to quote Lord 
or the Board of 
Vn n Tishcncs Great Bntaln 

in,? prefatory -note to a parliament 
?«ll ^ ° German ngricultuic said — 

Idf*) °""'aoy"byrrD£c\Pi^ Lnlow 

f bJ 8 05 * ‘ 
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If ogricultore had mide no n ore progress lo 
Germany than it has in the United kingdn n dnnnR 
the period ISOo to 1915 the German tmpire wonld 
have been at the end of its food resources long before 
the end of the second year of the war aud that as a 
matter of fact the tvar etas being fought by it jnst 
as much on an agricultural as on a military organi 
sation of the nation ’ 

Let US, now, revieu the position of 
German agriculture during war Germany 
foresaw that in case of war her enemies 
^^ould attempt a "tight hlocade ’ and 
therefore success in the struggle depended 
largely upon the fact of being able to 
make the country «;elf containetl uith 
respect to all the essential requisites of 
life 

Germany consumesaver^ large quantity 
of combined nitrogen m her agriculture 
In 1913 the consumption amounted to 
750 000 tons of Chilean nitrate 35 000 
tons of Norwegian nitraU, 40 000 tons 
of ammomnm sulphate and 30,000 tons 
of Cyanannide 

■* Now, the fertility of the soil is broadly 
speaking, estimated by the measure of 
nitrogen it contains Plants require 
K nitrogen for their nonnshment, which they 
obtain from tfae nitrogenoos constituents 
oi the soil The soil is supplied with 
combined nitrogen partly frodl decaying 
vegetable matteraod partly from the waste 
products of animals such as dung, urtoe 
etc , the rest has to be added either in the 
shape of oilcakes or la that of chemical 
manures, especially sodium nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate The chief cause of 
the increased productivity of the German 
Soil 13 the increase in the use of artifiaal 
manures, and in case of war if the supply 
were stopped, the production of crops 
would also be considerably reduced 
Therefore itt her prepsratsca for U3r, she 
made every tSort to lay in a large stock 
of nitrate 

' But war was not to end ioos and the 
stock was exhausted witbm a year The 
manner in which the difficult has been 
overcome and the danger of Nitrogen 
starvation averted is described by Prof 
Camille Matignon in the Gertie General des 
^ Sciences His article* shows qnite clearly 
that Chemistry has saved Germany from a 
great disastej' Her chemists we^e at 
work to find out the methods of syntheti 
Sing nitnc acid, and under Government 

* \ature 8th March 1917— For abstraciioii 
tte AgricaharalJoarBii of India \II*3i 


stimulus a large number of factories was 
started within a short time I draw 
largely upon the article of Prof Matignon 
m making the following extracts 

Soon after the battle of the Marne, ,the 
production of artiGcial nitrates and of 
ammonium sulphate was much encouraged 
by the German Government and it subsi- 
dized the well known cliemicaV firms— The 
Badtsebe Anihne Company and Barer <£ 
Co ,— to the extent of 30 000,000 marks for 
the installation of factories to convert 
ammonia into nitric acid In peace time 
350 000 tons of nmmonmm sulphate w ere 
produced annually lu Germany, hut the 
amount was greatly reduced under the 
war conditions the annual output now 
being about 250,000 tons 

In the meantime, eminent German 
chemists were at work to find out a 
solution of the problem of converting the 
ammonium sulphate into nitnc acid A 
French chemist, Kalilmann.had discovered 
that ammonia is oxidizra to nitrogen 
peroxide when mixed with air and passed 
oie? norm, finely divided platinaai 
The reaction was employed on a com 
mercial scale by a certain chemical firm 
The noticeable fact is that by the end bf 
1915 the Anbaltiscbe Maschtnenbau 
Society oiBerha established thirty inStalla 
tions for the purpose of producing nitnh 
acid and these had a capacity of more 
than 100 000 tons of nitnc acid permonth 
Besides these, the Germans have established 
a factory where mtne acid is being 
prepared by the direct oiidalion of 
nitrogen in the electnc flame (the process 
is a modification of that of Birkeland and 
Eyde) and this has an annual output of 
6,000 tons The third pnncipal method 
adopted for the preparatroa of coaihiaed 
nitrogen whs the direct synthesis of 
ammonia A celebrated Gerraab firm has 
established a factory with an annual 
outpyUt of 30 000 tons of synthetic am 
monittm sulphate In April 1914, the 
company increased its capital in order to 
raise the output to 130 000 tons, and 
after the battle of the Marne when the 
Germans realised that the war was likely 
to be prolonged, it was subsidized by the 
German Government to increase the 
production to 300 000 tons 

Before the war the production of 
Cyanamide m Germany was comparatively 
small, bat it has increased largely under 
CoTerameat stjwplas , ? 
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In the diTtctloD of tbe mnnufacture of tnaanrn 
It na» necessory to cconoinite iulphurc ociil »o 
ammonia was DeutraliieJ with nitre caU« anil the . 
reiolting mixture of sodium and animuoiDm 
sulphate* was mixed with superphosphate which 
was found to absorb gaseous ammonia a^altboogh 
the ealcium acid photphale is thereby eonyfrted into 
the insoluble tricalcic phosphate, it i* formed mao 
easily assimilable condition and the prodnet is 
foupd by expeneoce to act both as a nitrogen and 
phosphorns ma-iure 

Then, Germany has enormous quantity 
of potash salts which greatly benefit the 
vast tract of light soils of Germany 

Of course the extensive use of artificial 
manures m Germany has been possible 
because of her well organised system of 
saentific education m Agriculture, and 
tvith what results let us see 

In spite ofthe mind loerease in populatioo from 
,48 Millions in 1888 and 61 millions ml89otoC7 
niiUioas in 1013 the perceotage of the total food 
supply crown within the country has not alwred 
materiallj in recent years * 

It has been estimated that on well 
hundred acres of cultivated land la 
Germany seventy five persons can be 
properly fed But Science alone could not 
have done all this in ao short a time The 
most characteristic feature of German 
agneuttifre during the last few decades has 
been the formation of effective agricultural 
orgasisaiiDDS and such suitable agencies 
as would bring science into the actual 
practice of the farmer As an illustration 
of German efficiency, Lord NortbcliQe 
writes “German organisation is so care 
ful that if there were only One potato left 
tq Germany, each man woman and child 
would get a seventy milhonth part of itt” 
That IS so Even during war her agricul 
tnral organisations are bnngmg to 
cultivation each acre of land which may 
happen to come within her grasp The 
' following extract? from the Atlaatic 
Monthly, tNovember, 1917, yrould speak 
for itself , 

The food coutiol lU Germany has ted Btrl a to 
proceed with the greatest haste toward Dtlzov the 
rich forming d stnett which the fortunes ol war 
have put witbia her grasp Hundreds of experts with 
thousands of age cultural implements hare been sent 
to Koumania Serna and Asia Minor la this latter 
country two cultural centres in particular bare re 
cc red attention In the*ptonoce of Adanacottoo 
growing IS being dereloiied, on the ptnina of Anatolia 
the intenaire cultivation of gram is m progress 
These energetic e9 cton jhare bad a two-fold remilt 
the Turks wUl not revolt against Germanic doanna 
tioa because of starvation if for no tuber traspas 


anl by reason of tie increasing yield of Servian, 
Kuamaoiao, and Turkish londs mure of which are 
cuDti lually being brought lotu service the food 
anppty of the Central Lmpire becomes more and more 
completely assured 

Look at Bcigmm Here the Huns have 
destroyed e\ erythmg under their iron gnp, 
but they have not interfered with the 
Belgium Peasant’s League (The Boeren 
bond) It IS a \ery ponerful agricultural 
organisation and has contributed much 
towards the expansion and development 
of Belgian agneulture Germans very 
soon realised how much helpful it would 
be to guard the interests of ngnculturc in 
Belgium They co operated, therefore, si- 
iDultaneously nitb their occupation of 
Belgium, with the Bocreohond to increase 
the productiveness of Belgian agriculture. 

1 he substance of the report of the General 
S'^retary of the League for the year 1915 
has been given m the lateraattoaal Rerten 
of Agnctihural Ceonomies The Review 
says 

Speaking ceuerally jt is true that everything 
founded by ihe Uofrenbond before the war bos sor 
lived and moreover new plans hare beea realized 
Thus the geMTsl secretary • report notes the orgaai ' 
satiOQ of twp new agriealtoral guilds one in the 
proTioceof Aolnerp two in Brabant and ooe in Bast 
riaoders Mxsns.of comroua eniioa had hardly been 
reestablsbed in the last months of 10 U, when the 
‘»»P«t«>rs began once more to travel abont 
tbeeouotry in order to visit the rural ossociatiOBi 
and to cooperate in the words of the report, 'in 
reviving SMial and'ecooomc life la the roro] du- 
irf**.. entrusted at Iheaame lime with 

toe additional dnty of collecting toformation asd 
noting the most urgent need* in order toeaablea 
dirMiingcotsmutee to organ eecommuteea for relief 
WM^OM.* further, at ioon as It 

4’r Boereobood in agreement with 
1“ the agricultural world, 
aoifcrtook the defense of tbc interests of tillers of the 
soil and parlwipated in the formation ofan agricnl 

'0“™>tteefor relief and 
DWinber. loil Tw'o oHta adm‘’m°fraVors\'re*^m^ 

i“ J"* Buying food for livestock 

manures and 

Sn^Sok to f^Jfit Boe«ohond itself 

mi^um the ““'t to «duce to the 

bad to meet. '* ''’Bwh the agricultural world 

forTMde**Md''nuwh~°^ more accurately its eoonter 
lhewo,m«,„TAn^“*'-‘^°° 5 Bt in the first place for 
livestock which r'* •*f“Baut the food for 
Sraoted «T t!he first “-^-omistratioa 

these two nro. distribution to agneulture la 

•SneaUnraj’^seAmn" 

•■i^iioDs Uad there been opportunity it 
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Pol sh woinrn are taken ai far n labourers m Germanr Oar pliotograpli shons 
them at nork in hareestiDg season 

(Photo bf Sj Ratbiodranath Tagore ) 


would hate been tqualljr -lealoos to render ihU service 
to the other ptoTinees Soon afterwards U took over 
from the German eiTil odmialstration a soffieieatt/ 
important qaantit; of oilcakes of ish cb it afternards 
raaOe grants 10 accordance with the lostmctions of 
the national agncnllucal section ' 

The League has taken a le-idiag pirt m reco stme 
tion work aidiogtbe peasants with small loans and 
BdTisingtfaem at to methods of boilding A special 
featnrt of this uodertaking was the effort made to 
ensure (he construction o< more conifortable and 
more sanitary homes than the raral popniation has 
generally heretofore possessed 

‘*A eotoinlssioo was nominated and it prepared in 
the two langaages, hreccb and Flemish a small 
pamphlet, which was specially the work of tfessrs / 
Giele, end G kaO den Abeeir, and is ealfed Coitstroc- 
tion dt WiBhitatjon rarale «t dc set de/Kw/aoers 
(Coastroetioaofa karat Vwtiling and its Vepemlto- 
eies) This is a collection,, as concise as po'«ibIr of 
e^laaations and practical advice on the choice and 
use of matrrials diraeosions the distnbntion of space 
airing and ventilation the means of obtai^og good 
drinking water of gnarding against damp vtc The 
pamphlet is written very simply ao as (n be within 
the comprebeniion of all ' 

The problem of (ceding the people was dealt with 
•■iriRirwril^Ahvnigiha iWmnhtfi' t^ccsswnrmnriSiitirww 
as the rarmwivei League Pamphlets were d stn 
bated, and numerons leetnres given throngboot the 
conetry on the economical use of foodstniTs 

One of the assoeintion sfunst active branches has 
been indisputably the Central Credit Pnod The yeor 
niS was one of the most important years »t has bad 
siBCc Its foaadStion \ot Only was the nomberof 
affiliated local fnods increased by fortr four, hut (be 
savings deposits were more numerous than ever, aad 
hundreds of new small loans were made td cnlti 
raters la needy circumstances 01 £31 rorat foods 
existing in Celgium at the end of Ills 437 were 
affiliated to the central fond At tb s date the nam 
Ixr of the latter s subscribed shares was *9S7, 
having Increased by 430 since the preceding year 
The capital in shares was tbns brooght up to 
S 9^7 CR'O francs The fundi circulated in the rear 
amounted to f 3 009 921 francs thus ccjnsideraMv 
surnaSiiog their ordinary level Twvaty one new 
credit accounts werf opened for affiliated foeds tie 
total credit thus accorded being for 363 550 francs, 


which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
Deceisber 31 1915 to 4^90'* 450 fraaes The total of 
the savini^ depot Is was 23 723 841 francs, having 
locreased by C 303 311 Iraoet since 1914 and bv 
Cbl3 469 since 1913 the last normal jtaj This 
considerable loerease m the amount of saviDgsde 
posits In (he second year of the war Ss partly eiplam 
ed by (he fact that cultivators have had partially to 
reahre (he r msested capiial * ’ 

Aoothcr great agricultural countrjr that 
was finallr dragged into the horrible mess 
of the European struggle is the Uaited 
States of America Ihe country was at 
peace and enormous wealth was flowing 
into her lop through war trade and com 
merce She has been for many years the 
reserve grnoary of the world , xinttoos in 
emergency look to her for food Tlicrefore, 
when she had to plunge into the arena of 
world wide conflict, the problem of in 
creasing farm production hecarac'a war 
necessity The notion looked for guidance 
primnrih to tbc fcdcrnl Uepartroent of 

iTgnvwVoYk' (ci\ivaV jvwiesk'* c? 

to the fnrmets of the countfs Thg Govern 
ment. ptess 'chools and etcry public ogen 
cy ih the United Srates are now engaged 
in campaigning for increased productivity 
of laud 

Thanks to tlic ingenious clnracter of 
the n itioml 'igncnltiirn! organisations — 
within a short litre the farmers of the 
nation gcrcrou«lv responded to the ap 
peals for increased food production 
“Withoot anv kind of delay," 'ays Mr 
Carl \rootmn, Assisfnnt Secretary of 
Agriciilttue, "on the ven day that \v.ar 

• 1 take tie al 'ive extract* mrd comment* from 
the lireneaa /JevieH ol Renew < in which the repiort 
of (be ‘^eevetarv tf (be League has l^eri noteil 
—author, 
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food or feed crops to purchase or contract 
with persons to grow such seeds to store 
them and to furnish ti em to farmers for 

cash at cost, including the expen^ oI 
packing and transportation The iresi 
dent js authonced todirrct iny agency or 
.organisation oi the Government *1° 
operate with the Secretarv of Agriculture 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act 
and to CO ordinate their activities so as to 
o\oid any preventable loss or duplication 
of work Further, for the purposes of the 
Act, until June 1018, the following RUirs of 

money have been appropriated — 

For the prevention, control and erpdica- 
tion of the diseases and pests of live stock, 
enlargement of livestock production, and 
Gtrmsn farmer at the plougU N .t ce the beaut lut the Conservation and utilisation , 

country road pa«*'ng throogi the farn try dairy and Other animal products, 

(Photo by Sj Rathmdranath Tagore ) l$885.000, (l C about twenty SCV CD lacS Of 

Rupees) For procuring storing and 
furnrshmg seeds, $2,500,000 (that is, more 
than seventy 6ve facs) 

For the prevention, control and eradiea 



was declared an army of C 000 000 farm 
ers was niohihzed Two weeks after Ame 
nca’s declaration of war the E)epartment 
of Agriculture bad organised the farming 
forces of the entire country for a concerted 
dnye towards. greater food productioo ’ 

Congress conceived and devised a pro 
gram of legislation, the essential part of 
which has now been enacted into law A 
vast snm of money bas been appropriated 
to increase the efficiency of the Department 
of Agriculture A bnef summary of the 
Act referred to above may be interesting 
to the renders 

An Agricultural Act providing for the 
national security and defence bv stimuHt 
tog ngnculture and facilitating the distn 
bittion of Tgncultunl products was 
approved by Congress on 10th August 
1917 The Act autlionses tlie'Secrctary of 
Agriculture, with the approval ol the Pre 


tion of insects and plant diseases injorioos 
tcragliculture, and the conservation and 
utilisation of plant products, $>^4^1,000 
(thatis thirteen and half lacSl 

For increasing food production and 
eltmioaiing nasli and promoting coascr 
VTtioMoffood by educational auu demon 
strational methods through county, dis 
tnct and urban agents and other* 
$+348 000 (more tlno one crore nod 
thirty Kes) v 

For gathering authoritative informa 
tion in connection with the deraind for, 
and the protluetion' supply, distribution, 
nnd utilization of food, extending and en 
larging the market new s service, and pre 
v'enting waste of food in storage, in trao 
sit, or held for sale, ndvict concerning the 


sident, to ascertain all facts relating to the market movement or distribution of perish 
CTxnl^ roti.nmnl.nn productS, CtC , $2,522 000 (that IS 

about seventy six lacs) 

Por miscellaneous items, such ns special 
•w^jvvlr.vv <sfAvtyfC»Mg; »nuSug- trgwn.'nnr 

m the various States in supplying farm 
labour, enlarging the informational work 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
printing and distributing emergency 
leaflet"*, posters and other publication* re 
quiRtig quick issue or large editions 
$650000 (that is about twenty lacs) 
Thedegreeof success already attained by 
tqe larmers m their determined efiort to 


supply, consumption, cost and prices 
tnannfacture and distribution of all food 
materials, fertiliser* seeds agncuJtnral 
ixqnlements and maclnnci^,. and 
that any p rson interrog ilcd by the. See 
retary or hv one of Ins agmts on nny 
matter relating thereto, shnll withm 30 
davs furnish to ^thc best of his ability the 
information required, by producing all 
relevant hooks nnd documents in his pos 
Session under penalty of n fine not exceed 
ing $1,000 or one year’s imprisonmeut 
The Act further authorises the Secretary 


j.f ARnc..le.r, of a«, .™™1 ab„;,i " ™ ,“" 1 ™ p“d'„ “on of 

(or .teds sn.tablt for the prodnction ot staple ctopi and hteHocl. fs heynd oil 
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expectations The* yields in 1917 are as 

3 191000 000 bushels of corn 6 j 9 79? OOO of 
wheat 1 o60 000 000 of oats '’01 6o9 000 of barley 
u6 000 000 of tje IG 613 000 of buck wheal 
33.256 000 of r ce^ 73 380 000 ofVafir 
of potatoes 81 000 of Sweet potatoes lo 957 ^ 

of cotnwerc al beans 42 606 OOO of peache* 
11419 000 of pears 177 733 000 of apples and 
70'>1000 tons ofsuRar beets 

These figures m some cases are m ex 
cess of the aNerige crop and there is e\ery 
reason to believe that the United States 
Department of Agriculture \\ill succeed 
in doubling the present yield of staple 
crops She is folloiMng the footsteps ol 
Germany m ith regard to the u'e of Nitro 
gen and it has- been calculated that J'she 
apply Nitrogen upon the German scale to 
American Soil (equivalent to about 
10 000 000 tons of Chilean Saltpetre yei^ 
ly) the value of the total crops would be 
increased to $l 000 000 000 that is more 
than three hundred crores of Rupees 
Factories are being established to 
supply ol Nitrogen and potash for wuicu 
America had to depend on Germany is now 
• being- manufactured in the country in 
California Searles Lake co\ ertug 25 OOQ 
acres according to official record Am 
yield ample supply of potash In lylo 
the total output was 10 000 tons 

While her manuf utuniig chemists are- 
at work to investigate into the avadablt- 
sources of artificial manures without wmcli 
intensive agriculture cannot be camed on 
the Department of Agriculture is taking 
every precaution so that there may be no 
senous dram on the fertihty of the soil 
through high pressure farming The 
farmers are encouraged to increase tne 
number of lue stock and to practise strict 
economy m the cave ai^i use of farmyard 
manure , , 

This is then the brief account of the 
organised efforts ol three of the most pro 
mment nations ol the world to increase 
productivity of their soils Are there no 
lesson which the Government and the 
people of India may derive from this cam 
paign of increased food production ’ Or 
19 the yield of cereal crops of India destined 
to average eleven bushels only to the acre 
and not more’ , 

Tlig lessons to bele irnt from the j resent 
agitation among the loremost nations 
ol the world for producing more fool 
arc many The w ar has I uight us tluA no 

• Scence \ot XL\1 \o lUJ 



nation can aflord to neglect her p ashutry 
and indigenous agncnltiir^ secret of 

national strength lies in efie tive agricu 
tnral organisations. If a high st mdard of 
intelligent cultivation is to be attained it 
IS the lore nost duty of the State to pursue 
a well organis-d agricultural polfcy the 
state must educate tli“ cuUivntor and oner 
him encourage neat to ut hr lus 
ledge in actual practice the state must 
protect h m against the usurer and furnish 
him with organised credit 

If bngland had pursued such a pol cy 
8he would have bad no auxiety*to-day for 
her food supply The resources of the 
E noire are vast and the agricultural con 
ditionpf India leaves room for ample im 
provemeut No service is of greater im 
portance to this country at present than 
the attempt to improve her agriculture 
Rural life m India shows symptoms of 
decay ind rum and betore that e\il as 
sumes a gigantic form let the government 
and the people take steps to avert the im 
pending danger for as an Irishman re 
marked the Ust w ay to prevc/if what has 
h ippeuec/ IS to stop It bciorc it begins 
' ^ Naolnoranatii Gvnoullc 
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Craig Kennedy scnais are beyond their 
comprehension Out if picture plays ire 
put bef6re audiences in India e&uiposed of 
ant class, literate or illiterate which deal 
with life ag lived bj their fellow brethren 
w’Ould there be a question which would 
appeal more to their tastes ’ And in 
atdditfoo if picture plnis an. exhrbited 
which incorporate the leeendaT> lore 
of India, the story of Hiirishchandra, 



Traatfonnation te«ne in the photu plSv nf Savitn 
Satyavana Uhile the budV of 'tabiui ir cryuy oier 
the death ef her hoabaeJ her spirit follows Death 
<«upplieatui7 and be^ginK to r«8t< te her 
■> , husband to hf,. 

of Moliiai Bh tsinasura, of Satyatana 
Savitri, w’onld there be a question whether 
these piiiture p]a^s would draw audiences 
m Indi'i — where these stones from the 
Puraoas are faitiili ir to all and an. ricited 
throughout Its length and breadth * Such 
films are now being put on the screen m 
Bombat by Mr Phalke and there is no 
question oJ their popularity The Bombay 
theatres are packed to the full w benever 
these films lorra the chief item of their 
programmes They alwdj s prove a mag- 
net to draw huge crowds to the theatre 
doors 

Fhalke’s first film 'fjanslichandra' deals 
with the well known I cautiful story of the 
severe test to which HariShchaOdra uds 
put by the sage Yishwamitm 

This story of the film delineates* very 
well the vindictive character ol the sage 
ViShwamitra as given tn the Puranas and 
the \ ishvartitr^i of the film is always in 
bad graces with the Indian audience at 
his utimcdiung in-rsccution of the king As 
the scenes are-thrown on tin screen before 
the asdieuce it is mqved to anger against 





IJariseliandn Uariag his paUc« with bis wife and 
300 at the behest of the sage yisivAiiutra 
\ishvamitra No greater praise for 
I’halke sdeiclopment of the plot could be 
given He Ins of tour«c (icpicted this 
"■''‘‘•■''f'l-r portrivcd in the Puranas 
Tlie 1 iiraiias nieoiton the enmity between 
tasistfuand \ ishwamitra and how the 
latter seized every opportunity to rum 
\asistha Hansbehandra w ns bliCa discinle 
of\a8istha • * 

, That this story sliould be produced by 
an Indian and the theme should be soiobly 
and fascinatingly handled is very remark 
able The ‘Indu Prakash’ wrote at the 
time 


Ur Ptialks b4s sbon I) ihe true artist 
scKcdoo of the scene* and the teumo 
dramatic cocnbiQatioa " 


Large number of people thronged the 
theatre every night when this film was 
first exhibited in April- 1913 at the 
Bombay cinema theatres This film athiei 
eil instant popularity and ran for nearly 
two months— a record achieved by no 
other Single film m Sombiy lirsite The 
Briton,’ an Anglo Indian journal about 
this nlni 


Tbc Alexandra had a bim piet house Hst mubt 
1 doubt that this fttll known theatre has ever had so 
oian> people between Us walls since us opetnnif as 
It I last evening _ Lrerj- m^hi during Oie past 
week fourcstra show* wcregiren during the week in 
every case to a full house Tilt three houses last 
n gilt were packed to the eery doors 

The “Times of India’’ said 


‘ VIready »t has had an vocommonly long ru 
Mrgeana often crowded luoses 

\nd Tin. Bomb ly Chroiiitk 
Di baterda^s and Sundays buuiuer bouses 
nesS^d the programme 



tun modPkn kcVibw for ma\. 


^iR 

ThisfilmlutljrouRlitinto Mr I IiMke 
morutlun Ks TDOUO rtvcnuc ti|> to 
ho\% inti 8ljU more dctnimiW for the hire of 
tins film are tmiinnR m from n” l'arf» «[ 
India winch he is imahlc to inicl all at 
oiKc WlKiKvcr his Glmn h ul I 
tul the m'Ciilsiit the box oifice h »\c 
nUMOHu\engctn<s bOQ UOO 111* llmlM 

stlmnUncmii l.lms Imvc Ikcii « "bit'.l 

lit Colombo Ooi UliiMiiRir Vhmcilo 

Ind ^aRpur, Inilort^ llarod i «« ihor 
\inrits.ir Jamkhin li I’ooiia Ounoh 

Surat Solapur ami ver^ many other 
nhccs Sc\ernl film InrinR nK£naes 
arc ready to paj from Rs 12UM to 
CO 000 ns rent per year for a sinRlctnm 
of Phalke 8 In Uombay these films have 
been exhibited more than a thoosaml 
times His new film the HurninR of 1 snkn 
is running at the West Knd Cinema in 
Bombay and the pnbh? arc lout in their 
appreciation Tl c story of the hurfiinR of 

Lanl a by Ilanuman iscleicrlj put on the 

screen and this filn has caCuled hiarj 
expenses on Mr I halkc m its production 
In order to put this scene on the serwo 
actual houses had t > Iw creeled to order 
at d Inirnt and this alone cost a pretty 
sum ^ whole stafT of huiUers masons 
artists were busy for several months car 
rying I halke s Ixhests into execution 1 he 
work of the man who played the roll ol 
the Monl ey Cod Ilanuman iti this nim is 



liaDuuiairposi i, throoeh *<<7 Jar og b » leap 
over Ih* >eR 

80 realistic that asche wus ( erfuriuini. fats 
part In the seenes in a juiigk at \asik 
ixtore the earner 1 le had to be resiuetl 
Iroiu the attacks ot several mutikevs who 
infested the jungle iiid who took bim for 
one of tbcnisehes 


TJimfiJm, hkc Phatkeu previous fitmi, 
Ills iilrcHiIy Ihcouk immensely popular 

with the cii e RiKfS The West PmJ Cinem i 
hill l<i cive seven demonstrations a nay 
and atili trovvds were to U- founiUlamonr 
int; f)r adinillniice I hear it i^aid that the 
mma^cincnt of the WestPml Cinema 
must hive chare 1 between l-'OOO to 
I'l 000 dunng the week In Poona eight 
demonstrations lind to be given every 
night to full house* hut still thcdemiml 
could not be mrt At last the next day 
Mr Bxliibitor screened tlic film nt hall 
past eight 111 the morning— a veritable 
ni iiinJ progrnmme indccil ' 

Both the Bomhay And the I'oona exhi 
tutors m trked thcirappreciation of Phalkc « 
wonderful mastery of the difficult art of 
t mmaiogriphy ns shovvp ill ‘Lanka 
\llame hy presenting' him with gold 
me Ini* _ 

Mr I halke shows the true artistic gift 
Ml the development of the stones he 
ihstroels from the Puraoas It rciiuire* 
more than llic average imnginatton to 
ransack our Pur ID IS lor film plots ns the ^ 
way he scu's the possibilities of thedilTe 
nnt stones ot the Puranas wilt shew The 
nrt of arranging H picture drama for the 
einema is u diflicult nrt aod not many 
succeed in it flic story of a picture dratra 
humorous or druraatie must be very clear 
and easily followed A simple line of pro 
gressive action through a senes of scenes 
must be indinlaintd until the climax i* 
reached each scene having a definite con 
nection with the story flie story must 
run eonneetedly from the first picture to 
tilt I ist so that the man wntchiog is never 
puzzled for nn lustant bv a nieaningless 
action Any one who has wren Phalkes 
first film Hanschandra will know bow 
remarkably well the story of the film holds 
together and what dramatic situations 
are put in 

Mr 1 halke has had a remarkable career 
and that more tbaa anything else explains 
bis suctesS as the first Indian pifture play 
producer In 1880 he passed his examma 
tion m drawing from the Kalabhavan nt 
Uaroda Then hetumeiJ his attention to 
painting and as a scenic artist did some 
scctics (or use in theatres At this time he 
gatiitml iDbidc knowledge about the 
uetot » pruftssioii graspcti the urt of act 

tug ami karued stage craft which he now 

turns, to such valuable, account in the set 
tings or his scenarios Prom 1800 photo 
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^?np!s% nttmctciJ {«s attcnttrjn 
nnd he soon became nn expert 
photni»rapher But he soon 
wankred off to fresh fieHs nnd 
pastures new and mastvred pl\oto 
mechanical pnee s halftone 
photo htlio c illotvpe photo 
gravure nnd the three c lour } ro 
cesses With this eqopment le 
started an art press m which 
anvthtng m the wav of fine 
printing engrattng anl illus 
tration in colours or tn mono 
chrome wns executed He con 
ducted this business with great 
success For his work m this hne 
he has received laanv medals 
and the London and New York 
techmeal papers have spoken in 
warm terms of the worl turned 
out hj hts press Thus Mr 
PJialkc brings to bear on the 
Cinema film industry all the quah 
fieatioos and npe experience requisite lo a 
pioneer obtoJoediua laned career And 
thus be has been enabled to cope single 
handed with the production of a picture 
play from developing the oegatiie to pot 
ting It on the market and issuing posters 
and booklets about it 

There are great possibilities bidden m 
these picture pla>s of the Puranas As i 


popul iriscr the cmematograpli is hard to 
^atand thus through this instrumfiut the 
beautiful legends of our Poranns may be 
scattered all o\er the world These pic 
tiire plays may sene to make tjie East 
kuow n more w idely m the West and thu« 
help to bring about the rapprochement 
1 etween the two • 


GLC WINGS 


Rome was not bo U onlay That swlwvihe 
Atatncan new cn e 'C : « to boose ber 

\at onal Army bnrv the advantage oree the so 
called Impe a] City They mar not be qo tc so 
sol d ns aoe ent Rome or so impne og n ch tecturally 
hut they a e probably more cna tarr nod there were 
CO publ c I brar es or \ M C A. 'huts n the older 
man c pal ty Aod the obabitants w th tletrmodera 
impletitents of war could doah(le«s w pe the earth 
on short not ee iv th the lee nnsof Pompey orC^ar 
The rapid constioct on ol (be e s steen c ( es has been 
someth pg to marrrl at It has nedot not only 
ba Id ug bouses for So 000 to 45 000 men to I ve a 
bat the instalment of water-supply and soivcrage 
systems electr c w r ogand power w th govecaag 
oiSBDust on poi ce asd traasporiat oo Tbe 
solut On was fo od n sta dard xat on Pvety 
»t ck and board erery type of bu Id vg » ery 
vent lator and w ndow sash sras tur ed oat to tl e 
same oifasarements ?td } the eno a aos d r>ag 


tract and the re aarknble coopetat on of xt e la 1 
roads an 1 forces were generated equal to surnount 
(ty all obstacles • 

’Severilofihecnn ps werecorapleted nsxty days 
aod «H of them w th n lb ee a oPths frata the 
beg an ttg of ooe at ons 

r 0(0 5 000 to 10 000 w rkmeo vere employed n 
thecreai on of ea<;h of tbe e emergency c tie* and 
each cantoament contractor haodled about o 000 car 
loads of natenai For each eatnp tl ere we e re {d red 
Oa the aTern^e 35 000 OOO feet of lumber 1 OO OOO 
square f et of wall board 37J300 vt ndow sashes 
3 OOOsqaare leet ofp spared roo6n{, 37 000 square 
feet of w re screen 6^00 sold board loots and 
nearly 700 Itegs of na (s For tbe vjter supply 
So QOQ feet of p pe yang nK<a d ameter feoca on to 
twelve nches had to be secured and la d for the 
sewers over lOO OOO feet of p pe of various s zes 

Tbe Water siipplv and sewerage of each of these 
cantoom ots wee carefully stud ed bv well known 
eogneers aad every precaaton hxs been taVen to 




*ecore a *8fe water supply nna lo a»pt>st t»l th' ! 
•ewag»>nsach s way as IQ elimiaate » it.jely all , 

iangtrs ot au aante llierffrom ns ttoaW »t ine c»'* 

, with a peetnB9*wt«ity otOie h gUeat t»pe In most I 
cases tUe water u obtained bv ells driven especisllf 
Cat the pUTpos* while eutifiel p pe tewets are lai 1 
ebraaglioat (he camps and the sewaj(e is treated by 
septic tanks spnnkl ng filers iDtermittent filteis or 
other of the most rnodero sewage treatment n etbods 
or else disehorged at a distance from the camp into 
flowing 'slreaias where this is possWe wivboat 
creating nuisance. 

The eamp^tcs •aen ehosen with a vew to • 
ottsral drainage oiaay of t(eni (lae og sanJy or 
gravelly toil into «bKii) th« rainwater mil soak 
(]i)clily anh this also iv II of eonree be of great 
BiiistsDce in maintaining the men to goxJ hrilthr 
eond Cion With the reputation w| irh American Armv 
offleers'hare Already ma 1e for inproving the eaniiary 
condttions of eaTBO* and cities in <..o'ia an I Panama 
there >s no room (>r doubt that the eamps ee H lie 
mnincainerl in the most IP iilary coad tions piS'ble 
and there is every reason to be) ere (hat (he me will 
realty be itiA fltaWd la a better fhysical luiid uoo 
than they'woufd have been in liie r iwo homes 

Tie averAge numtier if h Hidings t" i* camp is 
lllWS Theylnelute b«d<s the liattacV* kiuhens 
shower hath, and saeitAry units horp tal and ad 
Riiiiiscracnn orkres laundtiei eoiumissary atotes 
mottofl picture theaters etc I very regiment hns 
its rtsemblj hall, whece tsriting itiaWtial books 
itn 1 other rradifig (nacCef are provifrd llleiealso 
< edncalional c1tr«es under rooi(Cient inslmctors ore 
conlucttrt en 1 ei'lvttsiomtnts such nS lettoTeS and 
motion pictures giien. Jo lie greet Oirrsoa tiud t 
, oriorn ent«r|nifiin«nt is oflrre 1 oo a larj,er scale A 
number of the beitkoinn thestcicnt mnnnKeis m 
the cowntty have fttraOKcd to add the Sol t ei titles 
to thfie firruile vnl will prevent the (ype of plays 
best suited to such unusual an lienees Clean sport 
i>{ ivtl Muds will he (osttted the i utd mv 
under (he supem»iOn of inrn pronnent iu nlhletir 
aflairs 

Roughlr speakiKC the main flait of eachcnntoii 
jneM i* nn in mtusc V with the fomwitniStr i -eh epa 
headquarters at n ccnirol point nhencr hrcsit airvev 
• the entire camp lo the mil lie of He Ii ,s a 

para U gtnuod for cIo«r oWer ilrrll ng an<i sn t%e 
immediate viciiiiiy are nflr mncImeKon aol fell 
artdirrr ritnuts mitt (ei-rnne f»r cxlrn te I oriler 
UrdlinR trenchipp nnq tlir other m dem aspects f 
warUre 

The repoUr Army type of barrack has bnt e>ae 
Story, And that type was originally adopted for the 


Katmcial Acme eantonmenU The access ty 'of eco 
nomy in space and cost together with the increase 
injDro to the rampany ocvanoofd « cIiaaRe T6e 
barracks for nil the latger uOiUhace two stone* 

A standard bout* for an infantry company is 120 
feet lung bv -43 feet w'dc A large hall which the 
men can ose os a loBOging room divide* it in the 
m ddle of the grouud floor Atone end la the met* 
hall with k (chen in on **teo»iOO At the other end 
are i) rniiiorir* The entire feeood floor is taken 
up witHslrepina quarttrs Ltety laait has hn owa 
iron cot and locker Ample hoc and cold natcr bath*. 

• are provided m outside laeacoriet The barrarkt 
are cleein ally lighted and is (be bold mocKbi wiU 
be braird by sirsm nr Strive* depending: on their 
Inestion in the Sorihern or Squtbern States Be^ 
meat*) bospitsl* are eompkce In (hemselvet but 
(heir work w 11 b» »upp1tmenled by the great divisiPn 
hospitals which have a capacity of at Iriut one 
thousand coses 

The woiV involved vn the conttiottion of each 
canton nent was ©/course notconfioed to the are* 
covered bv It In mast cases new railrood spars 
had to >e boll firavp rail* tuhttituted fot tW 
I sbtet ones 10 nse on eiistiaj? tracks sidings huiU 
in the vicinity higtiways bmlt or iniprovcd m 
ptivide foe trocVing and every possible provision 
made fir handling ilic enarmon* amount* of 
■iialetiols without lots of tune 

It IS woelbv ol note that the cantonments huve 
«i aU instancvv been built on waste land Innd that 
hv I not in any tvnV been Uevolcd to agriculture or 
the raisuR ol crops The cantonments have cost 
ftovn $ ^ im to <7 000 000 each nnd ,Bat for 
/>”s( TKWJOOOOOO 'flltogetler — r/ie I lUrter 

UMkiteti— tht New Anetlhelic 

1 .. "''vn mother hartn 

'V'.' ”1''’ i-oom and p«K 

< 0*0 a«tU shales’ There was a Kirntific foanU 
n2?- ft”"' n'sording ti Dr WiIliuinH 

tlntesofV. York Darlcness under certnin coaili 
Ane'Uietic u patient tnav.l« 
otli^wa^, rrlucrllek,ennc«»of&i, pain by res >- 
lately Jhlok ng HUck ‘ - i t in <y res 

lo , f”’"* over Ihcm »o 

nmt *'* concentrate his 

• "l«.ifoXs «»s he may iKforr 

fountSin pen' Vr 1 s I .“j 

■ JJ'fJooKht of total blackDn.’^r’fifmrt ‘in' the mind 
tbatfteactudes all other tbrughu "''^ 
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Dr Bates lias appl ed tins treatment Tn the relief of Spoil the Rod and Spare the Child 

netiralgtc pams under 1 «fl ti e committees, and boards of education are 

t.onrpeXmed 'ue beberes U.at a wounded ioWr leamms that edaeation is more plaj than .t Is worV 



l.a.ni could by Sts 
use shut out the 
horrors abont him 
and by coneentrat 
me on the thought 
nf«btaeVoe8S obtain 
some nerroni let 
down and some 
relief from pa n 
It costs ootliing 
nod It I worth try 
me, anyway With 

H neat bard 
ache or TOur 
fit of nertous tired ^ 
ness close yoor eyes pr 
and 'remember block 



Id tbe Gary schools 
boys sod girls learn 
to oBDt tolearn be 
fore they get the 
chaoce to do it The 
girls Is tbe tewisg 
classes don t spend 
their days doing 
hems by tbe mile 
They make^ustiog 
caps and beg me 
tights and si p>ons 
that they can take ^ 

. «v,»i home to their pTond 

1K.V. 10 »0->r. School _ mothtro.odfothor. 

An I when she has fin 'bed her tiitebing onr hero- 
ine can play squat tag ID a back yard glenty large 
enougl now le eaa"*“" 
dren use it in turns 


under the 


r system tbe cfail 


A Machine cla«s in a Gary SebooL 

66-7 


'"'tVhy'notmtroduee this coDTenience into some of 
tie large downtown offices’ kou can stand even 
antiimetic when you can wash it away after each 
elis« As only one sixth of tbe children are outdoors 
at a lime the playgrounds are never congested And 
when n boy flunk* he doesn t stay nfter school he 
givesup his ^maas am orliis aud tonivn work and 
enters an extra class la the difficnlt subject 

koaused to beg n «cl ool singing a robin song or 
real ng a memory gem and end It with a half hour s 
tough craaim ng Now in the new Bronx Gary 
schools you often start the day act ng a scene from 
tne Freoeb Revolution— which Isn t at all I ke learn ng 
some dates about it And you end the day reading 
what TOO w ant in tbe library The children mav talk 
in all classes except the 3 Rs 

Tbe Gary system knows that the orlinary child is 
a chattering bundle of twist and squirm and wnggle 
Jle faust not be too rigidly suppressed In the 
natural science classes the children bring their own 
animals to school— even Mary s lamb would be wel 
come And when one boy sneaked mto scbo61 one 
morning after playing I'ockey all the day before the 
teacher didn t stick bun in the corner She said 
kkcll all do it tomorrow Next day tbe whole 
class rode out to a stream-' ' ’ ' ■" ' 

p^es turn Into frogs * 
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btr«tudj WHS tilt sujfReitioD that 
a boolishnp for tbe childreD M 
opcofd, laitmueh at the oppor 
tunlty to read good Jwolcs meant 
tnfnitely more collBrally to tbe 
chdd than tbe opportunity to see 
p'oys . , 

The reeponse to hint Alabory s 
su^TSestions was iiitmediale, and In 
October IDjr the shop was opened 
under her direction on Boyliton 
street in a lonp, well I pbted room 
orertoolirtff tbe PoUif Cardecs. 
Tbe shop tins the air of a com 
fortable litinjjroom rniber than 
that of a place where books are 
sold Sunshine streams in at tbe 
a lodoivs XyOJV booieaies, speri 
ally fitted tables and sbelTes, 
bripht pictnres, bits of tapestry, 
ehrerlul hanpioKs and growing 
gerantomt and iiiei give it a borne 
bke and inriting atmosphere At 
one end Is a small lushoganr chest 
fiJlsd. w.oJh. Mother (lorwe.ittftt'j-A ami 
fairy tales for tbe ' littlest folks ’ 
to examine at tbeir leisure On 
the mantel oyer tbe fireplace is 
'Alice lleidi tbe Bookshop Doll, 
who prtsi des oyer Inyeoile eonncUs 


Bob wanted to be a machinist 
—and h< wasn t going to waste his 
tfeoyer ttte« third reader Put h« 
consented to try out one of tbe 
Gary schools i upper New \ ork 
enterieg^tbe nachioe class Hut 
he diicoyered that le could n >t 
he a niachiniit unless be learurd 
^bout patterns and so h eatery I 
tbe class in techeieal Irinuii, 
Then 7 e fousd lie I ad t learn 
enough Enghsli to dem inatrale I is 
theories Bythetmele stweuty 
one he wilt hare gone through 
enough Gouries to rjusl fy li m lor 


thee 






"r 

a got logef 


They print the r 

the Gary schools v/ is > numc vi 
I by the children 
: and gut through 

schools ha>e^ their own weekly 
papers too The plan is uoc to 
« teach trades directly, but to fet 
each child trr mnny trades until 
he finds tbe one for wh ch he Is 
esgeciallY adaptel ^oon wcsball 
hear papa say to little tVilly If 
you re not ft good boy to day 
ni keep you home from yOuc 
Gary school ’ — Crery 11 cei 



Pnctiog flats lo ft Gary School 


A Bookshop (or Boys and Girls 
It was Rouswou who taid Childhool I 
ownwsykof thinking ae«ing and feeling Ii 

■'-—a tbis 11 the slogan of the most Successful rxpen that good books ore soim^r,rt»-» . 

neducatlon nnd ft it tie uOdetlytog ideaof tial part of life *1— .1™^’°^^'*"*.'*® 


iwWr *r?’'V1" PM, Sheri' 

lleCktr th-it the Bookshop exists not nmnlr to sell 


ments in education nnd It is tie uOdetlytog ideaof tial part of life AUisathry w 1 
the Bookshop for Boys ood T ris openeJ by the bookshops tor chiliJrrVl«.<^.^ .1 
Womans mdoatrial Bnonof Boston A few years Ike Aryice n ay 1 e remWH ^ 
ago Miss Bertha 1 Mahoney undertook for the muA t ea dered cl 

Onion a special study of ch Urea iu connection with Oneaspeclnf 
their presentation of juTenile play> The result of he oyeriooked 


get the idea of 
i.c in order that 

rendered cb Idrca in other com 
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X fit-iupsE OP TOC CHiLDaess monsnop 


( \le«neiili’ lh« bjgkthop dnli mat l> 
];fenioK bo5S and Thtt may t«aad<r about, at 

will aitd read (luictl^at the loag tahl«« Thef mat 
tsttcitc thfit own judj^meut in regard to bioVa 
compare crtcictfe and ideat of (he rna?e of vara 
ona ^ruttpa A aenea of atory hntirs mill expert 
atory tellers It giren far Iiule ch Worn fmm time to 
time and IS attended regularly Ur the same group of 
childteo 

Art exliiUitioos are frequently hfW «n the It >nV 
■hop One of these exhibitions wat of the work of 
women seulptora whose work has a particular appeal 
to children 

'W bat males wort in the Bookshopfor Bits and 
Girls so thrilling is that we feel we arc working mtb 
something worth while \\e take the greatest plea 
sure in helping tho'e mho are interested to fin ] boobs 
wriiten by persons ot xmoa This doesn t m<aa 
high brow books and it doesn t tnean excepttonitl 
children \\e re found some eerr arerage children 
with unspoiled reading taste who just naturally /ikr 
bistort One day when 1 was in the Childtrtj s Koom 
at the Boston PubJ c Library two boys came to the 
desk and one said, Miss Jordan, hare you a book 
on the rigination of man ? These tn» boyshadfie 
sereral years been rending history ol uost entirely 
Aud last summer they started to write a history of 
the worll for 2 000 years One was writing the 
ancient the other the modern part in 1 the Kller 
hoped to bring It down to President Wilson a ad ni 
nistnlioo and to get in something nboot tic war 
They thought it woul*! make a bo >» of a thousand 
pages Along toward September the huge size of 
tbeif task began to dann upon them— well their 


♦ see » oo the mantel occr llie fireplace ) * 

hi«t >rr has n it yet gone to ptes« Vnother pleasa&i 
feature of th‘» story is that these boy* were American 
liors— verr average ones ! 

— imertcfin Settev^af Aerrcirjrj 

Luminoua Paint m War > ^ 

Articles of tan iu« kinds coated with a ‘ luminous 
paint m-tde of radium an 1 z nc sulSil are bein^ 
turned out in f|nanlity by an Loghah firm f>r use in 
the Army and Lavy Zinc sulfid has tong been knowa 
lor its ability to store light Eipostire to 'unlights 
will cau'c it to glow feebly for sonic time m the 
dark Ily oiiagling with an alniosf infinitesimal 
c)uantity of radium the exciting /unction of the 
■untight IS rendered unnecessary and the glow is 
rendered practically permanent 

OrerlOOOOO marching coHipa«ses ar« 'O dat/y 
««e by the \Ucd armies each, fitted with a luminon^ 
tadinin dial readal le at any ti nc cveu on the darkest 
night ieroplanei skim along through the night, 
the aviators guided by radium bedialed compasses 
‘At «ea the doughty litt/e sub destroyer* shoot 
hither and thither with never a I ght to he seen— 
tie radium li>.hted compass di-il answers the 
question The man using it can sec the dial all the 
time but you can not * 

Tig I illustrates n clc\er U'.e for lu iitnous paint 
collars These linen tabs present aluminous surface 
of ten s lUitre inches aoiT are for attachment to 
Uk. bick of the tonic so that nhen the first line 
of n en g » over the top they will not be. mistaken 
foreaemies lu the dark bv the sccoud 1 ne of men who 
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done with the Motse code or by descnhifijf latfie 
capital letters of the alphabet the reverse-way. «d 
by the hand waving them' in the air. The Koyal 


Engineers of the English Army are 
the first to use these novel, yet w 
devices "—‘The Eiferary Digest. 


Said to have been 
onilcrfut, signaling 


HINDU ACHIUVEaMUNT IN HXACl bClUNCE' 
Bv Bk.'JO^ Kcmar Sarkar, m.a.* 


HisTORICAE PCRSPllClIVIi. 

I aN’VESTIG.-ITIO.VS iti ratlio-nctinty since 
1896 have effected n marvellous revo- 
lution jn our knowledge of Energy. The 
ultimate atoms of matier are now believed 
to possess “suOacient potential energy to 
supply the uttermost amhittons of the 
race for cosmlcol qjochs of time ” 

“ Speaking of the new discoveries in con- 
oectmn 'with radio-ncttvity, I’fofe«sor 
Soddy remarks ip bU'‘.\l.ilter and Energy": 

*'It IS vussfble to took forward to a time, winch 
uiajl Uwait the wtirU wh«n this pnmy ag« of foci 
vnltacein as truly a bcgtnniug ul (lie, mastery of 
eserRy as tbevude static age of palaeolitliic man now 
a^ipeara lu the begioaieg of the mastery of matter ” 
This optimism seems almost to out- 
Bacon Bacon’s prophecy "Novum 

Ofgauum" tl621) relating* to the wonder- 
tul^achicvemcntb he expeeteri from n "new 
birth of science." It was, he declared, 
inevitable "if any one of ripe age, unim- 
paired senses, and well-purgetl mind, 
apply himself anew to experience and 
particulars." l ■ ' 

. ,,BecquercVs discovery of radio-active 
substances is thus a little uijdef three 
hundred years from Bacon’s first advocacy 
of experimental idnd inductive methods. 
The long and barren period bctwceil'tbc 
scientific activity of ancient Greece and 
that of modern' Europe, described by 
Whewell'as the "stationary period of 
science" was drawing to a close in Bacon's 
time. , The age was, however, yet ‘‘dark’* 
enough'.to be condemned fay him in' the 
following words : » < jt' < , < 'i 

■The lecture* and exercises llilrc' (at Ibe nnlvefsiticsr 
_ ere «o ordered that to think or spcvulaie oo anything 
out. of the common way cau hardly occur to any 
oido. * * * * rhss It happens that buniaa knoivlnlge, 
as we have it, is a mere medley ami ill-digcsicd mass, 
made up of muchcredulitr ' and much hccideot. asd 
also of childish autiouS which wv at first imbibed ’* 

. Positive science is but 'three hundred 
years old, Tt is necessary* to remember 


this picture of tlie intellectnal condition of 
Europe at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in every, ihistoricaJ survey of the 
“exact" sciences, i ( whether deductive- 
mathematical or inductive-physical), as 
well as la every comparative estimate of 
the credit for their growth and develop- 
ment due to the different nations of the 
world. > 

Hindu investigations in exnct science, 
as briefly summnnzeil here, come do\fn.to 
about 1^00 A, D Strictly speaking, they 
tover the period from the "Atharvn Veda" 
( c bOO B. C.). one of the Hindu Scrintures, 
to Bhasknrncliarya (cl 150), themathe- 
luaticiHD , or rather to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, represented by .MatHia- 
vachuryu, the compiler of "The Sixteen 
Systems ol I'hilosophy” (1331), Gunaratna 
(1300). the logician, "Kasu-ratnasamu- 
chchuya,” the work on- chemistry, and 
Madanapala, tlieaiithor ofmatena medica 
(1374) named alter himself. * > 

We arc living today in the midst of the 
discov’cries and inveattons of the last few 
years of the twentieth ecnturj’, e g., thqse 
described in Cressy’s volume. Tomodems, 
therefore, the whole Hindu science exbi- 
bited herb belongs to what may’ be truly 
called the pre-scientiGc epoch of the history 
of science. Its worth should, however, 
be estimated in the light of the parallel 
develcmments among their contemporaries, 
the Greeks, the Chinese, the Graeco- 
Komans, the Saracens, and mediaeval 
Europeans i 

_Whewell. according to whom the scien- 
tific inquiries of the aucients and medi- 
aevals "led to no truths of real or perma-* 
uent value,” passes the following summary 
and sweeping Judgment ' on all these 
nations - 

•‘Almost tbc TfLolc i-arttroriliA. Greek scbools ‘af 
philosophy, of the schouliueo of Lurupe id the AliilJJe 
Arcs, of the Arabian nod Indian pbilosophrrs, shows 
thatwemay bare eslrcme iDgeaulty and * ' 
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lOTcntioD and cccaexioa dcnoDstralion acd method, 
and ;«t oot of thete no ptjiical ictence maybe 
deTcIoped We may obtain by soch meana logic aod 
metaphyfice ctcd geometry and ateebra bat ont 
of tacb materials tre shall oerer forai OptK* and 
nfcehanc* chemistry and physiology " 

Turther, 

' The nhole mass fCrvek philosophy shtinhs into 
an almost I apercepl ble compass wbeo ciened vilh 
reference to the progress of physical Iniatedjje 
* * * * The se<ioel ol the ambitious hopes the vast 
schemes the confident undertaVisgs of the philoso 
phers of ancient Greece reas an entire fadare mile 
physical kuoTiledge (History of the loductive 
bcience) 

While accepting for pcncrnl gnidmce 
the aboTC estimate of Whettell regarding 
the ancients and mediaeral* the sttidcot 
of Comparatne Culture would find the 
following noteworthy points tn a survey 
of world’s positne ■sciences from the 
Hindu augle 

1 The ‘pure uiatheniatus of the 
Hindus was on the whole not only in 
advance of that of the Greek* but antici 
piled in some remarkable instances the 
European discoveries of the sixteenth 
seventeenth and cigbtecntb centuries 
That mathematics is the basis of the 
motheiuatKiI science known to modern 
mankind 

D 1 ike the oilier races the Hindus 
also may be tnken to hate filled to make 
any enech making discoveries of Innda 
mental ' laws --nlanetnry inorganic or 
organic, if judged bv the generalisations 
of lodnj But some of their investigations 
were sAiul adiiciemcnts in positue know 
ledge c g . in matena mcdica thempcutics 
nnntomj embrvologv nictnllurgy, cliemis 
frji P**y**^' and dc«criptitc roologv And 
in these also, generally siKnkinp Hindu 
inquincs were not lc«s ,f not more defi 
nitc. exact and fnntfuj than tlfc Greek 
and tnedkral Luropean 

3 Hindu intcstigntions helped forward 
the scientific development of mankind 
through China fand Japan) on the cast and 
the baracai* on the west of India and 
this both in theoretical inquiries and Indus 
tnal arts 

4 Since the publication of Gibbon s 
monumental bistorv, the historians of 
the sciences hate given credit to tlw 
bnracens for their ferviees in the develop 
ment of 1 Hrojicrfn thouj,lil Much of this 
tmlif, however is ivallv dwi lo the 
Hindus STrari.li malhcnintus clumisitT, 
nml mctlicinc were nvostlj direct Iwrrow* 
logs from Hindu misters The Greek 


factor in Saracen culture is know n to every 
modern scholar , the Hindu factor remains 
yet to be generally recognized That 
recognition would at once establish India’s 
contributions to Europe 

5 Every attempton the partol modern 
scholars to trace the Hellenic or Hellenislic 
sources of Hindu learning has been practi 
cally a failure The trend of recent scholar 
ship 18 rather to detect the Hindu sources 
of Greek scienct 

C But like every other race, the Hindus 
also got their .art of writing from the 
Phoenicians Dcsides the Hindus may 
liavcdenvcd some inspiration from Greece 
in astronomy as admitted by their own 
scientists c g , by Varahamthira (587 
A D) ludias indebtedness to foreijm 
peoples for the mam body of her culture is 
practicallv nil < 

7 The Hindu intellect has thus m 
dependenth appreciated the dignity of 
obiectiu Acts dcM«ed the methods of 
obserintion and experiment, elaborated 
the niachioery of logical analysts and troth 
investigation, attacked the exteroar 
\Vtem of werets to b« 
unravelled, and wrung out of Nature the 

frill'cVi. ‘he foumla 

'' claims of the Hindus to be 
™°‘" 

cuta" Vn'Yhi 

same fboting ns those of the GreUs in 

Quanl.i, nml ,„„ij 

n7r'7n'"’„„'rrS'” f" 

tioMYate uJtoVnlf'Sf't!' 

ctnlorj) norths nVYi' “''■'‘""‘h 

niwlrrnchcmislrv sciences of 

lattv half of Hi? during the 

produce the could or did 

Ijctwicn 1 iirorx. nn,i A ^ difTtrcncc 
I Ami, lie, o'K”! Y'; »‘ ‘h= ‘,mc oftl,; 

tnUcnusc hr ti,.. .... Thcrcnlnnd 

the I ast nml ibc^UrV*’^' belwreen 

' ''CBt, nay, between the 
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madiaeval and the modern, was the dis 
corcry of stenm, or rather its application 
to production and transportation The 
steam engine effected an industrial revolu 
tion during the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century It is this revolution 
which ha^ ushered in the “modernism” of 
the modern world in social institutions, 
^science, and philosophy, as well as brought 
about the supremacy of Eur America over 
Asia 

The year 1815 may he conNcniently 
taken to be the year 1 of this modernism, 
as with the fail of Napoleon IT marks also 
the beginning oPa new era in world politics, 
practically the era la which we still live 
The difference between the Hindu and the 
Eur American, or between the East and the 
West, is a real difference to day But it is 
not a difference m mentality or ideals or 
so-called race-gcoius It is a difference of 
one century, the “wonderful century” m a 
more comprehensive sense than Wallace 
means by it » 

I Aritiisiftic 

A general idea of the achievements of the 
Hindu brain may brhad fr^imthc iollowiag 
remarks of Cajon in his “History of 
Mathematics” 

It IS remsrltabls to nhat ezt«at (adian rttnlhema 
ties cDters into tbe sc eaee of our time liotb tbe form 
end tbe spirit of the ftritbmeti* sod sipebra of modern 
times are esseotially Indian and not Grecian TbmV 
of that most perfect of matbematicat i;rabot>sms the 
Hindu ootatfoo think of the Indian arithmetical 
operatidns neatly as perfect as our onn think of their 
elegant algebraic methods and then judge vebetber 
tbe Brahmins on the banks of tbe Ganges are-eiot 
entitled to some credit Unfortunately some of tbe 
most brilliant of tbe Hindu discoTenes in indetcrmi 
Date analysis reached Enrope too late to exert the 
inSnence they would hare exerted bad they come two 
or three centuries earlier 

The Hindus w ere the greatest calculators 
of antiquity They could raise the numbers 
to'' various powers The extraction of 
square or cube root was a child’s play to 
them As Dc Morgan admits, Hindu 
anthmetic is greatly superior to any which 
the Greeks had Indian arithmetic is that 
which we now use ” * , 

The two foundations of arithmetic were 
discovered by the Hindus (1) the symbols 
of numbers, or numerals as they are called, 
and (2) the decimal system of notatiou 

Numerals hai e been m use m India since 
at least the third century B C They were 
employed in tbe h^inor Rock.^dicts of 
Asoka the Great (B C 256) In modern 


times the numerals arc wrongly know n as 
“Arabic”, because the European nations 
got them from their Saracen (Arab) 
teachers 

The decimal system was known ,tp 
Aryabhata (47G A D ) and Brahmagupta 
(A D 598 660) and fully described by 
Bbaskaracbaryja (1H4-) la ' Vyasa 
bhasya”, also, tbe system is relerred to 
The^transformation ot substance in cbemt 
cal fusion through the “unequal distnbu- 
tiOn of forces’ is illustrated by tbe 
author by a mathematical analogy 
‘ Even as the same figure *1’ stands for 
a hundred in the place of hundred, for 
ten in the place of ten, and for a unit in 
tbe place of unit ” Brajendranatb Seal 
thinks that the * Vyasa bhasya” can 
not have been composed later than the 
sixth century A D The decimal system 
was therefore known to the HinJus "cen* 
tunes before its appearance m tbe writings 
of Arabs or Graeco Synan mtermedianes ” 

Tbe Sarocens learnt from the Hipdus 
both tbe system of numeration* and the 
method of computatiOD Even m the time 
of Cahpb TValid (705 15) the Saracens had 
to depend on alphabetical symbols* They 
bad no figures for numbers yet A Hindu 
saentific mission reached Mansurs court 
from Sindh in 773 This introduced the 
Moslems to Hindu astronomical tables 
The Saracen astronomical work thus com 
piled was abridged by Musa, the Librarian 
of Caliph Mamun (813 33) "And he 
studied and communicated to his cojintrj 
men the Indian compendious method of 
computation, i e , their arithmetic, and 
their analytic calculus’ (Colebrooke) 

This was the first introduction of tbe 
decimal system among the Saracens (830) 
Tbeyba\e ever since acknowledged their 
debt to the Hindus Alberuni, (1033) 
wrote ‘The numeral signs which we use 
arc derived from the finest forms of the 
Hindu signs ’ t 

It was probably in the twelfth century 
that tbe Europeans learnt Hindu science 
from their Saracen masters Leonardo of 
Pisa, an Italian merchant, was educated 
ID Barbary, and thus became acquainted 
with the so called Arabic numerals and 
Musa's work on algebra based on the 
Sanskrit. In 1202 wasphblished his “Liber 
Abaci” This w as the beginning of modern 
arithmetic m Europe The pioneering 
work may have been done by Gerbert, the 
Frenchman, who learnt the Hindu system 
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from the Mohammedan teacher* at Cor 
dova in bpain (c 970 801 (T Thomson) 
Mnsa the first distinguished Moslem raa 
thematician was the connecting link bet 
ween the algebra and arithmetic of the 
Hindus and mediaeval European mathc 
matics 

At the commencement of tl e Christian 
era the thinese adopted the decfmal 
system of notation introduced bj the Bad 
dhists and changed their ancient cnstoni 
■bf writing figures from top to bottom for 
the Indian custom of from left to right 
( Chinese Sociology comp led by Werner 
who reproduces this extract from William 
sou s Journeys in N Chirm) 

II ALGEnRA 

Algebta is a Hindu science lospite of the 
Arabic name Cajon suspects that Dio 
phantus ( A D 360) the first Greek algeb 
raist got the first glimpses of algebraic 
keowledge from India According to 
Heath the Europeans were anticipated by 
the Hindus in the symbolic form of nlgebtn 
According to De Morgan the w ork of 
Diophantns is hardly algebraic in the sense 
10 whiA that term can be applied to the 
scienhe of India According to Hanke! 
the* Hindus are the real ini enters of 
algebraifwe define algebra astlieappb 
cation of anthnietical operations to both 
rational and irrational numbers or magni 
tudes 

The mathematiciau who STStematued 
the caiher algebraic knowledge of the 
Hindus and thus became the founder of a 
new science is Aryabhata born A D 476 
at Patnliputra on the Ganges m Eastern 
India He was thus 01 er a century later 
than Diophantus but Smith proves that 
neither in methods nor in achievements 
could tVe Greek be the inspirer of tie 
Hindu 

The points in which the Hindu algebra 
appears particularly distinguished from the 
Greek are thus enumerated by Colebrooke 

1 A better and more cOinprel cnsive 
nlgonlhm 

2 The management of equations in 
Tolving more than one unknown term 
(Til s adds to the two classes noticed by 
the Saracens vu finiple and compound) 

3 The resolution of equations of a 
higher order in which if they acheved 
little they bad at least the merit of the 
attempt and anticipatci^ a modem dis 
co\cry in the solut on of biquadratics 


4 General methods for the solution of 
indeterminate problems of 1st and 2nd 
degrees in which the> went ‘ far beyond 
Diophantus and anticipated discoveries 
of modern algebraists ’ 

Q Application of algebra to nstrono* 
mica! investigation and geometrical di 
monstration in which also they hit upon 
some methods which have been ‘ re invent 
ed m later times 

It was thus not a pnmitue algebra 
thattlie Hindis developed The achieve 
ments of Indian algebra from fifth tor 
twelfth century A D have lu some cases 
anticipated the discoveries of the seven 
teenthand eighteenth centuries in Europe 
Modem algebraists bare thus only re*l 
discovered the already known truths 

The Hindu algebra of this period was 
the principal feeder of Saracen algebra 
through Vakub afid MusQ) and indirectly 
influenced to a certain extent media-val 
European mathematics It may have fos 
tered tlic development of raathcmatica in 
China also and through that of Japan 
According to Williams the Hindu processes 
in algebra were known to the mathetaa 
ticinns of the Chinese Empirci and are 
still studied m” the Middle Kingdom 
though all intellectual intercourse between 
the two countnes has long ceased 

The progress of Hindu algebra (mainly 
10 Southern India) after Bbaskara (twelEb 
wntury) was as Seal suggests parallel to 
the developments in China and Japan 
But that IS a subject that awaits turthcr 
research 

The Hiidii discovenes in algebra may 
be thus summarized from the recent iiivcs 
tigations of Nnhnbclnri Mitra 
qunnli^^^ absolutely negative 

? 'J'bc first exposition ofthecoraplcte 
solationoftheqindrotic equation (Bmh 
raagupla 508 6G0 A D ) ^ 

permutations and 
TOi^lnations (Blnskon born 1114) 

Tli«e were unknown to the Greeks 

•.!« Jnaeterminate equations ‘ The 
general methods 
branch of mathematics 
Iclonj^ to the Indians (Caion) 

of Comparative Chronology 
are remarkable cvidenwi 
-tbe Hindu brain m 
exact science The thr e great anticipa 
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tionsof nolerti nlgebra nre enumerate*! 
and appreciated by Colebrooke in the 
following terms , 

1 Th“ demonstration of the noted 
proposition of Pythagoras concerning the 
square of the base of a rectangular 
triangle equal to the squares of the two 
le^s containing a right angle The Be 
raonstration is given in two wayS in Bhas 
karas algebra (twelfth century) The 
first of them is the same which is deh\ erett 
by Wall 3 (1G16 170H) m his treatise on 
angular sections and as far as appears 
then given for the first time 

2 The general solntion Of indcter 
mioate problems of the first degree It 
avas first given among modems by Bachet , 
de Meziriac in 1C24' 

6 Solntion of mdeteVramate problems 
of the 2nd degree a disco\er\ which 

amon" the moderns was reserved for 
Euler (1707 83) To him among the 
modern* we owe the remark Which the 
Hindus had made more than a thousand 
years ago that the problem was requisite 
to find all the possible solutions of equa 
tions of this sort ' , ^ i 

Bhaskara lovented the art of placing 
the numerator over the denomioator lo a 
fraction He invented also the V (the 
radical sign) This was not known lo 
Europe before Cbnquet and Rudolffmtbe 
siateentb century , , , „ 

Bhaskara also proved the follow mg — 
x-^o=>x 0*^0 ^/o^o T— *»=» (r 

III GCOMETRa 

The earliest geometry of the Hindus is 
to be found in the Sul\ asutras of Bau 
dbayana and Apastamba In these 
treatises which form parts of the most 
ancient Vedic literature we get the applica 
tion of mathematical knowledge to the 
exigences of rclig ous life sacrifices ntuals 
construction of altars etc 

At this stage Hindu geometry was 
quite independent of Greek influence The 
following are some of the problems 
which according to Mitra were solved by 
the mathematicians of the N edic cycle 

1 The so-called Pythagorean theorem 
* the square on the hypotenuse of a right 

angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides 

2 Construction of squares equal to^he 
sum or diSerence of two squares 

3 Conversion df oblongs into squares 
and vice versa 


4 Drawing of a perpendicular to a 
given straight line at a given point of it 

6 Construction of lengths equal to 
quadratic surds the approximate v^ilue 
of V 2 

6 Circling of squares 

7 Squaring of circles— that rock 
upon wlich so many reputations have 
been destroyed both in the East and the 
West The earliest Hindus got 7r5=3 0044 

8 Construction of successu'e larger 
squares from smaller ones by addition 

9 Determination of the area of a 
trapezium of an isosceles trapejSum at 
any rate when the lengths of its parallel 
sides and distance between them are 
known 

The oldest geometrical efforts of the • 
Hindus were not entirely empiric Thev 
doubtless reasoned out all or most of 
their discoveries (Cajon) These could 
not have been inspired by the Greeks 
(Heath) 

We find Aryabhata (476 AD) solving 
the following among other problems, viz , 
the determination ot— 

1 Area of a triangle . 

2 Area of a circle 

3 Area of a trapezium 

4 The distance of the point of ^nier 
section of the diagonals of a trapezium 
from ^tber of the parallel sides ^ 

5 The length of the radius of a circle 

Aryabhata gave also the accurate value 

oft ( — 5553^) and the area of th^ circle as 
■»r* The baracens learnt this from the 
Hindus Probably Yakub (eighth i^ntury) 
was the first to get it when the astronomi 
cal talks were imported to Bagdad from 
India The correct value of tt was not 
known m Europe before Purbach (1423 61) 

At this stage also Hindu geometricians 
were not indebted to the Gree'ks Their 
independence is thus argued by Mitra 

Eucld and his school never meddled 
with logistics which was practically 
abandoned as hopeless after the time of 
Apollonius while the Indian mathe 
matician s turn of mmd was nothing ifit 
was not directed to practical computa 
tions The fact that the Indians took the 
chord of a small circular arc as equivalent 
m length to the arc — J step which no sane 
Greek mathematician with a free con 
science w Ould have even dreamt of taking— 
ought to settle once for all the question 
of the dependence of Indian geometry on 
Greek geometry 
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Fresh contributions to geometry were 
made by Brahmagupta (59S 6G0), , 

those relating to 

1 The construction ol right angled 
triangles ivith rational sides , 

2 Various properties ol right angled 
tnangles 

3 The a/ea of a cyclic quadrilateral 

4 Properties of isosceles trapezium 

5 Properties of cyclic quadrilateral 

b Properties of circles , Brahmagupta 
gave the rules (1) for finding the diameter 
of a circle when the height and chonlofa 
segment of it are given and (2) for find* 
iQg the area of a segment of a circle The 
first rule in the form given bv the Hindu 
was not known m Greece Musa (830) 
learnt both these rules from Brahma 
‘gupta's norks 

7 Volume of a cone as one third the 
volume of the cylinder 

8 \ olume of a pyramid as one third 
the Volume of the prism 

9 Volume \>{ a cavity of unifoioi bore 
(prismatic or cyhodneal) 

Bbaslcam (1114) summarized and me 
thrdued the teanlts of all previous invest! 
gators, e*g Lata Aryabhata. Lalla (499). 
Vnrahamihira (605) Bralitnagupta, Shri 
dhar%(S&3), Mahaiira (850), Aryabhata 
the Younger (970), and Utpala (970) 
BhasLara took care to explain that 
though Aryabhata and others knew the 
exact value of T, yet some later matliema 
tlcians took approvimate values only for 
convenience of calculation * It is not that 
they did not knoii " Thus Brahmagupta 
took ir-»3 roughly (or VIO closely) ‘ for 
lessening the labour of calculation " 

Among Bfaaskara’s original contnbu 
tionsmayhc mentioned the fact that he 
* gave two proofs of the so called Pythago 
rean theorem One of them was “unknown 
in Europe till Wallis (1616 1703) rc 
discovered it" (Cajon) 

It must be admitted that though Hindu 
geometricians achieved the same results as 
the Greek, they did not ‘attain the excel 
lence ofEuclid (c 306 2S3 B C) m method 
and system. 

IV — TKIGOSOMBtnt 

Hindu tngonomet^ was in advance of 
the Greek in certain particulars The 
Hindus anticipated also modern trigono 
metry in a few points 

The mathematicians of India devised (1) 
1 C table of sines, and (2) the table of 


versed siiics The term “sine" is an Arabic 
corruption from Sanskrit “Shiojim " > 
The use of smes was unknown to the 
Greeks They calculated by the help of the 
choirs 

The Hindu table of sines exhibits them 
to every twenty fourth part of the quad 
rant, the table of versed smes does the 
same In each, the sine pr versed sine is 
expressed in minutes of the circumference, 
neglecting fractions , ^ 

The rule for the computation of the 
sines indicates a method of computing a 
“table by means ofj their second differ- 
ences,— a cod'iderable refinement in cal 
Eolation, and first practised by the Eng 
hsh mathematician Bnggs (l6oG 1631) " 
(Wallace) 

The astronomical tables of the Hindus 
prove that they were acquainted with the 
■pnoevpak tlvtottma qC aphetKal tvi^ono 
metry 

\ —Co ORDINATE Geometry' 
kachaspnti (850 A 0), the Doctor of 
Nyaya (logic), aotieipated in a rudimeo 
tary way the foundations of co-ordinate 
(solid) geometry eight centuries before 
Descartes (1596 1650) 

Vacbaspati's clams ere thus presented 
by Seal 

T« ««oem« potiivoB lb tpsee, keehup&titBktf 
tbffOK* ODtsproetedioe Irom tb« point ol taariie 
to tb« boruon to (hot of (unset on any particular 
day (foogbly apeaking from the eaat to the west), 
aeeCooA biaecdof: tin* line at risht aeglei on the 
boriTODta) plane (rovebly (peakiaz, from the north 
to ihe lonibj and the third proceedaUfr from the 
pdiit oitbeir (ectiOD up to the merdiao position of 
t^ sun on Ibal day (ronchly ipealtiDg up and down) 
Tbe position of any point lu space relatirtly loan 
otb<f po D( way now be given oy measuring distances 
aloKKlbest three directions \t by arr&ngMig in a 
nuniervcal senes the loterveaing points of contact 
tbe Itsser d stance being that wbicb comes earlier in 
tbis series and the greater wbicb comes later Tbe 
pos'tioa of any s ngle atom m space with relereoce 
toanotberinay beind cated in this way with refer- 
ence to tl e three ases 

But this e res only a geometrical analjtu of the 
coofept on ol three dimensioned space thongb it 
mast be adm tte^ in all fairness that by dint of 
cleat thinAing it antic pate* in a rudimentary manner 
tbe wundatiooi of solid fio-ordinste) geometry ' 

\ I —Differential Calcclls 
Bhaskacacharyya (1114) aotieipated 
Newton (1642 1727) by five hundred years 
(1) on the discovery of the principle of 
Difwceotial Calculus, and (2) initsoppU 
cation to ostr^momica! problems and com 
pntutions * 
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According to Spottiswoode, the formula 
established by Bhaskara and “the method 
of establishing it bear a strong analogy to 
the corresponding process in modern 
mathematical astronomy^' viz , the deter 
mination of thediSerential of the planet's 
magnitude 

According to Bapude\a Shastri, Bhas 
kara’s conception ot instantaneous motion 
and the method of determining it indicate 
that he was acquainted rMth the pnnctple 
of Differential Calculus 

According to Eeal Bhaskara’s claim is 
indeed far stronger than Archimedes to 
the conception df a rudimentary process of 
integration 

Bhaskara's process is thus desenbed by 
Seal ^ 

Bbulcara lo compatia;' the leitaataotous mo 
lion of a plnnet comparn ita inccdsiTe poittioos and 
regards iti Tnotion as constant daring tbe interrat 
(which of course cannot be greater than a Trati ol 
time, i e X 337jth part of a second though it may 
be lofimtelj less) 

This process is not only “aualogous to 
but virtually identical with that of the 
^Differential Calculus" As Spottiswoode 
remarks matbemattciaos m Duropc will 
be surprised to hear of the existence of such 
a process m the age of Bhaskara (twelfth 
centUTT) 

heals claim for Bhaskart is however, 
limited to the histoncallj imperfect form 
of the Calculus Bhaskara does not spe 
cificnllj state that the method of the Cal 
cuius is only approsimatue But, urges 
Seal, it must be remembered that thecou 
ception of limit and tbe coraputatioa of 
errors came late in the history of tiie Cal 
cull of Fluxions and Infinitesimals For 
the rest, Bhaskara introduces his compu 
tation expressly as a ‘ correctioa" of Brali 
niajniota’s touch sin^nhfication 

Further, as Seal points out, Bhaskara’s 
formula for the computation of a table of 
sines also implies his use of the pnociple 
of Differential Calculus 

Ml Kim.tK'. 

The Hindus analysed the concept of 
motion from terrestrial and plaoetarj 
ob«crTntions To a certain extent they 
approach'd, though, strictly speaking, 
they did not anticipate, modem mechanics 

( 1 ) Grivitv In nstronomical works 
eg, of Arvahhala, BrihhnguptT, and 
Bhaskari, the moveraent of a falling bm>\ 
is known tobccnuvd by gravity They 
nstribed grivitj to ih* attraction ex 


erased by the e irth ou a material body 
But Newton’s ‘law” of gravitation was 
DOt anticipated 

(2) Acceleration Motion was con^ 
ceived as a change of place in a partftle 
and incapable of producing another 
motion , but “the pressure, impact, or 
other force which produces the first motion 
produces through that motion a samskara 
or- persistent tendency to motion (vega), 
which IS the cause pf continued motion in 
a straight line, le, in the direction of the 
first motion " (Seal) A senes ofsamskaras, 
each generating the one, that succeeded it, 
was also conceived Acceleration is thus 
logically implied lu the wntings of Udyo 
takara, the Doctor of Nyaya (logic) 

(3) Law of Motion Tbe force of sams* 
kara (or persistent tendency to motion, 

I e , vega) w as known to dimmish by doing 
work against a counteracting force, and 
when the samskara is in this way entirely 
destrojed, the moving bodj was known 
to come to a rest Thus “vega cerres 
ponds to inertia in some respects, and to 
momentum (impressed motion) in others 
This IS tbe nearest approach to Newton's 
First Law of \Jotion (Seal) In tlfe writ 
mgs of Shamkara Misbra, the Doctor of 
Vaisbesika (atomistic Ocmocntcan) phi* 
losophy 

(4) Accelerated motion of falling 
bodies Frasbastapada (fourth century 
AD), tbe Doctor of \ oishesika philosophy, 
believed that in the case of a falling body 
there is tbe composition of gra\ ity with 
vega (momentum) acting in tbe «ame direc 
tioo from the second instant onwards. It 
IS as if tbe two motions coalesced and re 
suited 111 one “Here is a good foundation 
laid for the explanation of tbe accelerated 
motion of falling bodies, but Galileo’s dis 
vovery was not antiapated, as Galileos 
observations and measurements of motion 
are wanting’ (Seal) 

Scientifically considered Hindu ideas 
ou statics do not setra to h ire made much 
progress It is interesting to observe that 
among the Gre*ks sLitics was raon.devi. 
lop'd than dynamics This is the exact 
opposite of the state of investigation m 
Inc ha where motion was understood better 
than rest , • 

Thus the Hindnsdid not appear to -have 
discovcrctl the tw o celebrated principles of 
Archimedes ( U C Jb7J12),Mz,— 

(i) that relating to cquilibnum of 
bodie* nml cen'r. of grav ity as determined*'’' 
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by tbe balance— tbc first pnnaple ot 
Statics t , , 

Those bodies are of equal A\eiglit r\hich 
balance each other at equal arms of a 
straight lever 

(it) that relating to the floating of 
bodies on liquids and the determination of 


speaficsrinity-tlieilrsl “I Uy 

drostatics 

V solid body, when immersed ma liquid, 
loses a portion of its \%eipht equal to the 
weight of the liquid it displaces 

(To be continued) 


SOWL VLblC RITUALS AND I HLIR POLITICAL 
SlbNIFlCANCE 


Bi Narendranvtu Law u v ul , 
TllF LEGEND 

T Hh rituals of tlie Vajafitya performed 
acccrding to the Satafatia, bj an 
' emperor for installation to his imperial 
position, ■or by a Dfihmana for inauguration 
to his supreme position as such ate identical 
With those of the ^piisi/oma witlucertam 
additions The legend upon which iIih sac 
rifice IS based is that once upon a time, the 
qods, and the asuras, both children of Praja 
pati (the lord of creatures) tried to be 
suprWe Each arrou in his arr^ance 
thought himself supreme and, as lie recog 
nised none superior to him made oflen igs in 
his own mouth as the tohen oC his presump 
tion bach god on the other hand made 
ofTeni gs to his felloiis. Iiajdpati for is 
reason sided with the gods nnd the uniiersc 
became theirs But a riialr> set in among 
the gods each of whom wanted to have 
FrajSpati or the universe all to himself To 
set It at rest they ran a race in which 
’ Bnhaspati impelled by Savitn became the 
winner ‘Tins race furnished nucleus of a 
sacrifice, namely, the y by Ahich 
India sacrificed and became supreme. As 
Bnhaspati was the purohiti of the gods and 
Indra a divine kshatlri^a both brSbraana 
and I shattnya are eligible for the perfSrm 
ance of the sacrifice.' 

Crahas 

After some preparatory rites for some 
dd)s the rituals of the first four days of 
\ht AjS^aititor la* are celebrated op as man} 

1 1 5 Br^ r I I 1 II 

‘ 1 1 1 r lie t( pi C.11 ot it c t / M , vee t 1 e 
Ttstpoilb oflhcieioxo thc/4i/>urj« 


pBLiiciuND Koiciiiso Scholar / 

dajs followed by th“ performances of the 
fifth ds} among which are found these addi* 
tlons or differences Uith the -morning 
previtng of soiito plants are drawn the AmSu 
Agnishtoma grahas up to AgrSjana, 
three 1 nshth)a the Shodasin five VSjapeya 
seventeen Soma and Sura iiid the Madliu 
graha, Ukthja and Dhrova gmhas for 
various objects such as long life, superiority, 
winning the worlds, truth, prosperity and 
light With the exception of the Soma, 
Sura, and Madhu^ru^as which are u*ed at 
the mid day somt feast the rest are offered 
and drunk along with the evening cere 
roone> * t 

Victim^: 

The principal animal victims ari folir to 
which are added eighteen subsidiary ones, 
name!} a sptoted sterile cow (the earth 
piebald with vegetation) offered to the 
Maruts representing the peasants, for ensiir 
ing the supply of food in the kingdom, and 
seventeen goats of a particular description 
offered to PrajSpati for the same purpose * 

At mid.day before the MSbendra tup is 
drawn, takes place the chariot race the 
sacrificer competing with sivteen rivals 
The sacrificer s chariot is taken from its 
stand, to the north feastern T^rt of the^ 
Mahavedi four horses to be Jiamessed to it 
are sprinkled with water accompanied with 
wra»rrar in order that the} might wifl the 
race for their master A ricc*pap is prepared 
for Bnhaspati, the winner of the first race 
o^this 1 ind and tat cn to the horses to bd 
I V /r.Y , . ' , 

Ih I \ 13 
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smelled b) Uifem for the same purpose 
The Brahman stands on a cart wheel fived 
to a post and sings a 5<iwa)r to gam for his 
client the air world the terrestrial world 
being left to bo won by the chariot racOi 
Seventeen drums put in a row from the 
Agnidhra hearth westwards are beaten for 
making an huspicibus sound favourable to the 
sacrificer’b purpose A post is fiNed at the 
end of seventeen arrows’ range to indicate the 
farthest limit of the race coura** The sacn 
ficer prays to Savitri for impulsion and 
mounts his chariot as also his sixteen nials 
During the race the ^ Vi^aryu utters manlras 
addressed to the horses of the sacnficcr’s 
chariot The cars run up to the post round 
which they turn and cofne back in such a 
wa> that the saenheer happens to he the first 
to reach the altar It is this winning of the 
chariot race b> the sacnficer as an cmperor(or 
by a BrShmana recognised as supre ne b> vir 
tue of his qualities inborn and acquired) that 
formally proclaims am) instaU him to the 
high positioh that ha^ been already his by 
general eonseni The horses are made to 
smell again the Blrhaspatya rice pap with 
the thoughts that tlie establishment of the 
sacniicets Superiority ^ upon the territorial 
world IS now an accomplished fact The 
idh^tju and the saerificer ne'ct put the 
Madhtt graha previously mentioned in the 
hand of a Vai^y a or Ksluttriy a competitor in 
*tho race, who in turn makes it over to the 
Brahman while the \eshtrt (an assistant of 
Adhtariu) a sunx (liquor) cup m the band of 
th“ same person hv the former rite the 
reccpient gets long'hie and other benefits, 
and by the lazier the sicrificer is imbued with 
truth, prosperity and light” leaving with 
ithrAsihntVjyi or ^Snsya unrt-onl nii'=ery 
and darkness but enjoyment of all benefits” • 

It IS supposed by some authorities that 
the sacrifice grew very probablyout 

of the ‘ chariot racing transformed into a 
ceremony which by sympathetic magic 
secures the success of the sacnficer 

After twelve Aftt and six Klnpti ofTcrings 
on the ^hajanixa fire for procuring for the 
sacnficer all that the twelve months of the 
year and the six seasons can bestow the 
sacnficer climbs up a jadder put agamst the 
post at the end of the race^urse fa lowed by 

I s nr V i < ^ • 
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his wife who has been led up to the place 
by the file company of the wife is 

intended to make the sacnficer complete by 
addition to him one of his own self A lump 
of wheaten dough fited on the postal its 
head piec-* IS then touched by him with the 
mantra ‘we have gone to the light Oye 
gods , the touching of the dough sy mbolizuig 
the obtainment of food anddnn! that give 
him the strength to reach the supreme goal 
He then rises over the post by the measure 
of his head saying 'we have become immortal 
whereby he wins the celestial world Then 
he adds Ours be your power, ours your man- 
hood and intelligence, ours be your energies, 
for by the Vajapeya the celebrant obtains 
1‘rajapati who is everything here Seventeen 
packets ol Azjattha leaves containing salt_ 
are thrown up to him by the vaisyas to mdi-‘ 
cate that they would never fail as agents for 
supply of food Homage Is then made by 
him to the mother Laryh in order that she 
might net shake him off A goat's stem with 
a gold com Ol It 13 spread by the aSivatyu 
for the- sacnficer to step upon after descend- 
ing from the ladder Gold being the symbol 
of immortality, the sacnficer is supposed to 
take his stand on immortal life by this 
ritual ‘ , 

SmxKLlSO 

A throne of udumbara wood is placed 
behind the dhajantpa fire in front of the cart- 
shed and a goat’s skin is spread on ik» The 
sacnficer is seated on the tWronenvith this 
wiaK/rn ottered by the adh<.aOf* ‘Thou art 
the ruler, the ruling lord ! Thou art firm, 
and steadfast 1 (I seat) Thee for the tilling f 
— ^Tliec for peaceful dwxlhngi — Thee for 
.vxeaUhji— enhep .(hf .thiifr'’* Xhr JlAvha,® 
patya pap is now given to Bnliaspati but its 
Smst! akrtt is left to be offered later on after 
the ui/tct oblations Several kinds of food 
are brought to the sacnficer to be tested by 
him and those that are not brought are to be 
eschewed by him through life * Out of these 
articles are olfered with formulas seven Vjja 
prasatKinifa oblations to increase his 
strength The remnants arc sprinkled on 
the sacnficer with a wutt/ra which declares 
his supremacy and entrusts him to the pro 

♦ / * t ^ 

I S Br » - I I Ji 

Ibd.v 3 I ^ ' 

3 tb d fs U L.) \ - t j , 
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tcction of llic deities This is /oHoivcd 1>> 
the ujjttt oblations which irc supposed to 
give him control upon llfci men, three worlds 
cattle fi'C regions, six seasons s(.\en kinds 
of domestic animalj, &.C., in short Prajipatt 
lumscir After one or two other rites the 
Mahendia cup is drawn and while the 
PwA/Aa IS chanted lobe Sollov\cdb) 

the recitation of its the sacnficcr 

comes down from the throne and attends to 
the chanting and recitation * 

Bnhasfatisajaii 
OitjECTisEs Aht) iLicianni 

The objcctises for the performance of the 
sacrific arc — (i) The installation of a 
qualified llrkhmana to the oRice of the ro>al 
priest* (3) The formal declaration rf the 
supremacy of a BtShmana who is regarded 
as fit for such a position by the kings an<l 
Brahmanas.® (3) The acquisit on of strength 
and spiritual lustre by a Ihahmana* (4) 
The attainment of prosperity by a Vatsya 
according to one of the sutras* 15) The 
instaWatiot of a SUnpfiU (Governor of a 
district)* to Ins office’ 

In some of the texts as already pointed 
out, the V&japtja is mentioned as an adjunct 
to thq Btilutspahsava * the Stiiapalha* 

\ S Oc^v » 

' la It r ya Ursbmans 11 7 t s 

fanshav casai>Urah wana vv it 

3 Laiyayaea Srauia Suita v 74 

4 Ssrikhlyana StauU S&tra xv 4 1 X * 

5 ApastSmba Srauia Sutta % sj j 

6 Accord ng to Mon er W )1 ams SansVr ( 
Engl sh D ct onary 

7 ranchas wsa 'CtSbmafta, xv, ts 0 

Apasiatnba SrauU-Sutra xx 7 \ 

The Brahmanabere tnent oned calls t Sibapat 
sava n V ew of its pati culac purpose on ibe occas on 

8 **snlihayana Stauta S ira xv 4 t 

Asvaliyana Sraota Sutra ix <7 1 

9 Satapatba Crabmana v 19 


merging (I c latter in ihe former Tlic 
SSlrx* of the Satupatha does not follow It 
in this respect prescribing that tlie hnhas 
/a/r/aitj IS performed a fortnight before and 
after the vdjaprj'a 

PBtXCtr\l.PI 71 . VL. 

The t as usual lasts only for a daj , 
Its principal ritual being Iho sprinkling of 
the performer with (symbol of strength) 
while seated on the skin of a black antelope * 
iflliitva 

The Pnl/usata takes its name from its 
f rst performer I’nlhi, son of Vena. The 
object achieved by tins sajti is th** attainment 
of supremacy upon all beings including men 
A few rituals of the tfjasu^a compose this 
sacrifice • 


Padyiljnt 

The pelebratioii of the Rad\ajn<x^ was 
intendeil to restore* a deposed king to Ins 
kingdom, or procure the allegiance of the 
refractory subjects to a reigning kmg Th** 
noteworthy ritual of this ceremony is the 
abhishtka in which the celebrant is surroun 
ded b> the eight y//as and sprinkled, the 
liras being (i) kings brother, (s) king’s 
son (3) rojal priest, (4) queen (3) suit 
(chanotecr), (6) ^rJivauJ (village headman), 
(7) Ishattra [gatekeeper according to 
Sayana) and (S) sarogtahittv (collectot 
general) 


I Ksiytyana Srauia Sutra x v e 
Ta It I ya Srthrnana 11 7 34. 

3 ^4 It 7 5 « lb Sayana » cofun efiiary 

4 ranclavtnfa Srsbrnana xx,? i-l 

J Hymn 111 3 of ihe Alhan'a%cda v»1 th s 
ui«d wth the one next follox ng las also lor its 
obect the restoral on of a k og llyntisv 87 gSof 
thesameVedaare d reettd lo ards esiablshne a 
I OR n SO ete gniy 


FIITY YEARS AGO 


/CONCERNING Jonn s Indian Affairs 
L j IS a book published m J 872 by 
Robert II « Elliot who was a 
planter m Mysore The book was brought 
out by the firm Of Chapman and Hall 


Lo^ou and is full of interesting matter 
both soaal and political It deals with 
j happened about the year 
l «70 and therefore Carnes tis back nearly 
ntty years in ^oint of tube A perusal of 
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the boot reminds one of Lord Morle^'s 
observation in one of his Indian speeches, 
viz., that there is .?erj little that is new 
in the modern suggestions for the better 
Government of India, for all that is sound 
and important in them was urged long 
ago by political thinkers and administra-' 
tors. But the pity of it is that though 
the suggestions themselves are so old. they 
have seldom been given effect to, and so 
in a sense they have never lost their 
novelty. This is our excuse for reverting 
tothemnbw, with a view to show that 
most of the reforms advocated by the 
politicians of today were admitted to be 
necessary fifty years ago, not by pestilen- 
tial Indian agitators alone, but also by 
sober Englishmen who wished well by 
their Country. 

Fifty years ago, opium formed an 
important item of revenue, when we used 
to >say to the Chinese, ‘take ours opium 
or we will cut your throats, as we have 
done before’ ipage vii). But the author 
repeatedly warns the Government not to 
rely too much on this sonree of income, 
as the Chinese had begun to grow- their 
owa'opiural Evidently the other alterna- 
tive of the abstinence of the’Chipese from 
this deadly drug was not' even suspected 
in those'times, for the celestials were 
supposed to be incapable of sneh heroic 
self-sacrifice. But that nation of opium- 
eaters has since revealed a reserve of 
hidden moral strength which augurs well 
ofitsTuturc. 

The author repeatedly adverts to the 
spread of discontent in India. At the very 
outset he quotes Sir uonald Macleod who 
says : ( ■ ^ - 

i* a rut smdaot of dlseoat^at apnadiag 
from year to year, owios to tbe snsympathizioi' 
character of oar admiaietratioa, aad the abieoce 
of all really cfiectire endearonrs to ascertain <be 
feeling and vrants of the natire coamunity, ot tv 
give them a roiee la their affairs.” 

-/-'English and viative societies,” says 
Mr. Elliot, ‘‘instead of approaching each 
other, are daily becoming more divergent. 

Coglaod if near to-India, and the road cheap 
and eary. The Aoglo-Indian tniad trill therefore 
incline homewards more than eref.’* 

In a book on the Indian Mussalmaos 

E nblished in the same year by Sir William 
[unter, the same note is struck in the 
very first page : ‘‘The chronic evil' which 
environs the British power in -India is the 
gap between the Rnlers and the Ruleil.” 


The Alnhamraadans were then very much 
in bad odour, owing to the Wahabi rebelli- 
ons on the western frontier and the 
mnider of Lord Mayo and Chief Justice 
Norman, bat Mr. Elliot says tliat their 
discontent is not to be wondered at. ‘ 

“To declare that a people can *be jiapplanted, 
Vicked dowohill, and oppressed hr a sspenor race, 
without filing a wish to tarn anh rend their con- 
qaeton, i» taotamoDot to dcclario^ that the 
eoa(|nered race is made tip of a mass of miserable, 
spiritless slaves. ” 

Bnt the Mussalraans have well stood 
the test laid down by Mr. Elliot himself; 

“When a real temptation arises-.wbea tbe 'day 
arrises when Indian discontents are at their height, 
while oar bands are full to oserSowingin Barope— 
It will then remain to be seen whether the Mussal- 
maos of India will not strike one blow for freedom.’’ 

The immediate cause of the discontent 
which was rife appears to lie in the fact 
that the country was ‘dangerously over- 
taxed,’ the income-tax being converted 
into an 'intolerable engine of oppression.’ 
It would appear that at one time it was 
serionsly proposed to tax marriqges, and 
feasts where tbe host invited’ more than 
a certain number of- guests. Comparing 
*tbe incidence of taxation in India and 
England, and taking into account the 
income of each country, we shall find that 
the taxation of tbe former conntry is twice 
as much as th.at of the latter.’ “To go 
on adding to tbe taxation as your agents 
are doing now, and have been doing for 
sometime, is .simply an act of the grossest 
barbarity.” The English, according, to 
Mr. Elliot, had founded in India “an 
empire which has destroyed the liberties 
•of the people, reduced them to a political 
slavery complete id all its parts, and 
imposed oq them taxes which are hateful 
because they are both new and burden- 
some, and because out of their collection 
there have arisen intolerable oppressions.” 
Mr. Elliot says that the Government bad 
got back to the days of Warren Hastings - 
when tbe cry was, “Govern leniently, but 
get more money," in other words, be at 
once the father and oppressor of the 
people.' , , 

Things had come to a. sadder pass 
owing to the indiscriminate borrowing of 
capital to lay out on reproductive works 
such as railways, military barracks, costly 
bridges, &c., resulting in a' reckless waste 
of public money. And in this connection.-. 
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the author lays dorvn a matitn which is 
as true to day as when he enunciated it 

hominht ags ftsyetd scowed n tb« «.o Id 
are fit tp be entrufted witb the expecd tdre of public 
moeey where ae thcr watch nor control » kept on 
the expend tare b; the representat ree of the people I 
He returns to this charge again and 
again and “illustrates it by instances of 
the reckless extravagance of tbf Public 
Works Department m jerry built and 
costly barracks tvhicb came (Iowa or had 
to be abandoned as soon as built m tb s 
contrasting so markedlv with the public 
eiiifices of the Rajas of Mysore and -the 
Moghuls and their magnificent irrigation 
works tanks and channels works many 
of which bad been constructed hundreds 
of YC^ars ago 

The author is on very debatable ground 
when he says * 


\\^ can uo longer ss I bare tad conceal from 
the people that we can be oSuenetd br aisaai nat on 
and eoflip raej and ai 1 1 le can we cooceal Uova 
them that we have already y eld<4 (o both o tbe 
cate ot people close to our own doors Ml the 
educated Ina acs all the nfioeat at eUises of the 
eonnuB ty —we m ght alaost «ay alt those who base 
ears to bear and eyes to tee— are perreetly well nwa e 
that the It lb Laed BUI and Cboreh i II followed 
only ahee a Ions coarse o( landlord ehoot ng and 
Peo an so and they w II not be ilo v to eonelode 
f OD the fuatapos t on of three c reamitances that 
the inrcet way to be beard s a bloody oae 


This IS *1 reading of history which has 
led to much misery among some mispiided 
yootbs of Oengal whose patriotic in 
sticcts have thereby been perverted to 
cnniinaluses But 'll! will re'idtly agree 
with whwt follows 

If oa the other faaad we reioWe to let the people 
atooe for the fatore keep far w tl a Oor lacoor 
remit oboos oue and oppress re taxes adm t tbe 
npper classes to a fa r abate of eioployoiest o ibe 
** pnbl c seix ceS and show the peop e of tod a that we 
ate start oz them on the fajih road to ereutnalT 
('oxem ng tprmseTTrs— we mar theo d sm ss from oar 
in nds tbe den that any ter ons conerqiMores a c 
I kely to ar leo t ol th s sad catastrophe (the morder 
of Lord Mayo} 

Me now come to the reforms suggested 
by Mr Elliot Companng India to d 
Zemmdari and addressing John Dull he 
says 

\oa shonld at oscc rrrpttre to reduce theflumber 
of highly pa d r ngl sb ouic als To do tb » JoIib yon 
must harden yoar beart tatb Eg whtel Gorernneat 
has sot yet b«n able tc do as the Report of tbe 
Publ e Sereicri Comm ss on and the deba e tbereon 
lu the tmperlat Cnaccl xhowl \oat tnd an ugents 
[ e thecixil an bnrcanrracyj wU shout oct toyoa 
to beware of tbe gulf of retrogress on bnt do yon 

5 0 on yonr war rejo c Dg dnd rrtort upon ibrm that 
: s far more mportant to beware of tbe golf of 
baokmptcy 


Meeting the cooinon olTcnl charge of 
nntne corruption which by the way is no 
longer applicable he s-fys 

Itaeems almost superfiaous to add that it is 
iDtich better for Ind a to have a cormpt oat ve 
agency than a pure European one The first It ts 
true srould rob tbe people;. Bqt tbe seeped it mast 
beV(>iuela m nd wonldrob them far moTt eSectaally 
by s mpty deport og a large proport on of tbe profits 
oftbeaotto Gflglaad wh le tbe peenUt one of a 
natireac^eDCy wonld be snre la tb ead to be spent 
in useful works o employ ng labour of yar ons k nds 
and n odd «g to the ^oecat •wenlth of the coon try 
Itut at present the lOdTars hare all tbe Cr Is of a 
Enropenn agency and are rery I ttle the better Tbe 
Boropeao agency is not extent re enoagh to do away 
te th Ibe pcculat ons ofthe petty Of&c als who bare 
to be be bed as naebai and n many tnxeances erea 
iDor^ tha they erer wr e before 

Me should al<o mention in this ‘connec 
tion that Mr I Ihot does not seem to ha%e 
1 ceil much impressed by the 1 igh cliims of 
John 8 Indian agents to moral integrity 
and effic encr He is never tired of repeat 
mg that wnenevet politicians statesmen 
orby wlnte%ernamp we mav choose to 
call the governors of men are left to 
follow the r own devices they mvariablv 
prove a\ery reisch evous class Of persons ' 
Even in h 8 tune ’ any officer who ventures 
t6 report uopalatable facts docs sOatthe 
pen! of his advaccemeot jq the public 
service Referring to the misappropna 
tion of tbe Mesheen Fund he says 

a ineaDetpecsotpnsffe was never perpetrated 
by the ma an or any other gOTemreieBt. and the 
saoteoanceoriu I a wrong etopbai eally g vet the 
l«to those boasts of publ e ntrgr ly webare heard 
so maeb of 

Successful despots like Ruiijit Singh 
Hyder All, Dost Mahamad Mehemet Ali 
Malcolm Munro BIpli nstone Metcalf 
governed well because all these men were 
largely controlled by the opinion and w ishes 
of the natives and took very good care 
cant ouxly to feel the p ilse of the popula 
tions they ruled over before venturing on 
onylneofpolcy they might be doubtful 
"CSides in the ordinary course of 
otoirs there are many checks on a despot— 
the rteck of his own interests miinlr 
v^i^-causes him to consult the wishes of 
\h^ E'M* possible-and when 

the worst comes to fhe worst they cm 

‘0 toff his bead m 
'®'^to«fage 1 19 successors But 
yon cannot similarly get nd Of the never 

d4>ot.c'o“Sl',°° " squandenns 
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■ In oneway rail way i baveaJded to the dilTieulty collectors rCKtrJllIC ftH mitUrs of intern'll 
antlhaiie widened the nppireot famine nrea The* adnttoistratjoo'. Without thc adviCC Of 
are in the Crit place '’J thcsc councils, no frcsh taxes wcrc to l*e 

ta»l‘lX'*“dtor.”» «oih,nJ'orih. w.,Wot kiiol, crept ;n tht core of war. There 
ihr aTtirm from the ereat eranane* at Karachee couniflls. Mf LlilOt Clearly foresaw, mignt 

• *■ «... i.t.i. .iiiu.,. .ui..rk t... > turned into potent instruments for 

social uplift in regard td ra itters on which 
a foreign goii.rnnicnt would hardly dare 
to act Mr Llliot’s penetrating vision did 
not overlool. the mischief which English 
law had done In deprii ing Indians nl the 
power of modifjtng thrir tiistoms 

Tl,« U\e l«-eci lone «« nply lijr *e«i njs on the 
exi<tii >4 caetoioi ne we f>ual lliein, writing them 
down ao I turning them luio Uwf which the people 
have n j p >nrer to alter in any way the reenlte of 
tbiseniire deprivation of fere action are altogether 
dendtr nod dcttrnctlre to ihe very csiitrnce of the 
mott valuable p iwera of man ' 

To restore to their customs the elasticity 
which tbc) had lost under British rule, Mr. 
Elliot says 

Why ahogid not your eonenUatiTe epuncile ftlie 
Advisory Iloardt of Mr K C Oucc and other moaern 
p iliticiaot] act after the rnaaner of lynodi, at least 
to thecsteot in the firit inttaoce, of endearonrine to 
modify oocial customs which are now gusuitrd to 
many memliers of the community ’ And here atlta 
tion might be directed especially to a nlaxatioa of 
the |aw« of caste as rtgarde tlioit who wiahed to 
travel or to depart in trifling poriKulars from (be 
usam of their forefathers Popnlar opinion woul f 
readily find eiprewloo through the tnediom of Ihe 
cotncilt ood ia*il tier he given for thecarrying out 
ofehanges whefever it might seen deiirame Aad 
setiog that the Hindoos have no ceclesiastieal conn 
cils in thecoorse oftime the reach of these connedt 
would naturally asd gradually extend to all religions 
matters whatsoever ' • 

This wonhl be possible, according to the 
author, as the liindoos ‘with a masterly 
logeouity, which the disciples of Loyola 
must always havccoatemplated with envy, 


little village which hai 
surplus oi anything tint can be sent away eaa 
grasp the colossol nature of this export organ sativa 
One Crm alunc sutks the sup of Indian life iihc a 
tropcdl SU11 leaving dust und liarrenness beluni 
A week or two ufier liitveil India s surplus wheat 
-inf rl e have passed iiii i the Irnii Is f lealert ant) 
when the next mnnsonn ft Is she sltries 

The truth of these ohscri alinns has been 
specially brought libme to the compiler of 
this article who lues m a distncl where 
la spite of the prices having gone up all 
round owing to the war, nee is remark 
t ably cheap and the cultivator IS free from 
the grip of famine which stared him in the 
face only a few years ago, and this is due 
to the fact that the export trade is Ian 
guishiog owing to the deficiency of tOii 
nage caused by the war 

The'EngUsh moneyed classes are ‘dying 
to develop the resources of India, or in 
other words, to find a larger market in 
India thjin they hue hitherto met with ’ 
Then, ns now, Indians are sought to be 
governed ‘without in any way consnlting 
their "wishes, or attempting to ascertain 
their opinions The ^ery axioms of govern 
ment have thus been violated ” Mr Elliot 
propounds bis own scheme as follows 

k on hare heard my dear John of the <iM Indian 
village tyitem with itv village councils Well mtbe 
first place st la proposed to revive these old coaoefle 
and empower them to discuva local matter* aod 
local work* In tbc next place it ■< propoied (hat 
these coaocils should send delegates to the head 
i|nvrters of their country to form countrt councils 
and these are m turn to send delegate* to the provin 


,, ...... coQtnv9«l by degrees to mould in their reli- 

But Mr Elliot could not think that gions system the whole organisation of 
“considetHg their present ignorance, the society In other words, theycontnietl to 
people of India can possibly fit themselves impart a'reUgmus stamp to all the hdbits 
of Government under a and customs of life, and made social duties 
period of at least fifty years from this aod religions cxcbangcable terms’ 

ludia, according to Mr Elliot is 'a noor 
end of the period fixed by him and mean hand to mouth country’, ‘the poorest ^aud 

while Me are still crying for the system of most beauly taxed country m the worfd’ 
compulsory ’political and material <by and ‘whatever special gr.evancM the 

pcopk for srirEOVjnracnt Wo or, also alf tteforomLt Pori mTndm 
very far from the consultative cooilcils’of pu, cvsininam. 

which every country or district was to lodii .pr^pl'* “f 

Lave one. which was to meet once a month aflLiu?;fra^nnu%^VaV^^ TrS' 

or mote, and was ‘to act hs a channel of from r j.ug to honourable Mst.ia t“- - • 

qommunication between the goremmeot ' ‘ ' 

and the people, and to be consulted by the 


of tbefitale Tlii 
„ . .. -t Ilintloo 
and alike f«i ; and 


Tt>\uit«s but a very 
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first be would accept rvitbout hesitation 
but not the last' He seemed to have drawn 
too rose coloured a portrait of Cnghsh 
administration in India, and Mr Elliot 
contradicts him in detail m regard to these 
matters. ‘The spread of the \iceofdnnb 
among educated Indians filled Mr Elliot 
with sorrow, and made him sympathise 
with caste which had made wine an 
abomination to high caste Hindus He 
quotes from Keshab’s farewell speech in 
England in which he said 
• 1 WBS also pained to noti e an mstuuti m t did 
not expect to find m this couatr\ — I mean caste 
\onr rilii people are reall; Brahmins and soar poor 
people Sudras I thooglit caste peculiar to India 
Leriainly in a religious »en*e it is but as n social 
^lastitation it perpetrates prodigious ha\<x la thi» 
country 

In passing the extreme sentence ol the 
law on \ahya All, the spiritual director of 
the Wahabis in India with head ((oarters 
at Patna, tbejudge, Sir Herbert Cdwanles, 
said as'fallows — 

‘Be IS a highly educated maa rvlio can plead 
no esense oi igaoracee What he has doue. lie 
has done with forethought teeolutioo and the 
Uttereit tieaioo Ue aspired to the merit of a 
religious relormer but instead of appealing to 
reason and to eoaicienee, like his Ilioda lelloit 
eountrynien In Bengal, of the Brahma Samay be seek* 


tbe new Theism IS the liriugr fruit When the spirit 
which produce I the Brahnio baniaj turns its atteo 
tiontotbe affairs of the state— when itsiuembers 
ample educated and entirely nnproeided for spread 
amnagst the people and communicate to them the 
intelligeiKe of the freedom enjoyed in England— when 
they point to the fact that the Indian has no share 
or TOKc m the admiqistration. nor the smallest con* 
trot of tbe public purse and that the honourable 
offices of Gorernment are devoured by foreigners, to 
the exclusion of the natires of the country— when 
they point ant that India IS annually undergoing an 

S normons depletion of solid money, vrlnCh is taken 
roin the sod to tie sprnt in England— when they point 
to tbe fact that the people are (axed more heavily 
than aay people in the uorld— when, hnallv, ther 
sh im that this IS onir Recessnrv because thcciiuntry 
IS obliged to support an enormous foreign army and 
la expeasive alien Government— when nil these 
tliiaga are made known as one clar they assuredly 
mil be there nill arise a deep-seated feeling of uni 
versal hatred nhich will sorely make itself felt ” 

I'or the rest, N(r Elliot quotes from 
practical farmers aud agricultural experts 
to show that the lodiau agricultural ifii* 
picmeats, coosideriflg the smallness of the 
holdings aod the small cost of such imple^ 
ments and their suitability to present cir- 
cumstances, cannot usefully be supplanted 
by foreign tools. Regarding the veroacu- 
lars, he says 

attend to IS the creation ' 


The principal thing 

of a veroacatu literature on nseful subiects If vnu 
tiTi'end ‘in politieoi ' eeVoIutioo ’aad'ciaiHf' plou of the people to take to Lngfiih, 

agniDst the Government, which probably saved the U** »ame ill effects that ensued from the 

htnbaaaadane of India from extluction, nod certain *'’* “PPer «!«*« ‘O Ru»*'« 

brought in teligioas freedom (lluuter s Tbe 1*1' will ead by writing 


Coglisb and oddre-si 


another, inetead of 


Indian l3o«alinan*r Second edition, pages 'is tl'u*' -. — - 

Mr. pilot, Foorrd»g to aooijrr tte 
•pint winch law to the establishment of i .i 

tlic llrahmo Samaj, alludes to the Puntaus t».. leave of Mr 

of England and the Sceptics of rnnee, and 
says that religious enquiry is naturally 
followed by an enquiry into the policy ol 
the state The spint which has ttsuited 
in the Brahmo Samaj “ts un inquisitorial 
and sceptical spirit 

Its hrst step has been to march to the attack of 
llindocv religions insiitutlons, its second will be to 
march on to a considerntiou vf the jnstKc nf our 
Government In India." 'To a superticial olmrwr 
our most foriuidalile enemies m India appear tobc 
tbe Wahabis and Mahouimcdans, but in realitythnc w vi 
people are os chsft compared to that spirit crfwbKb 


LIhot and Ills most interesting booh with 
one more extract with regard to asuhicct 
we have iid\erti.d to more than once al. 
ready, because we want it to he laid to 
heart by every wcll-w ishcr of India, 
of the hum 
ntrusted wr 

c'mu^’ **’' '* iiut'watche"d iind 

«I’re»(nlBttTes ofthe people, 

ou the waste of public 
by limiting t)ie stock of money 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The March number of A rj a contains an 
article on the ' ' 

Style and Substance of Poetry 
Ifom tbe pen of Aiirobindo Gho»e in which 
occurs the following . ^ 


''fr'’«»l‘l«‘»to.lel,i,e an 
iKfore the niinre 
_ h ® inUIligtiice with viliatevertkatness, power 
■rfM'T '''.“'if'" Beauty piescutation may h 
fr.i ’Jl**"*^ r»srnttal aiSi. the tirst aim of poet., 
ylcistb make the thing pttitnUd Iiiing to tbi 
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imagiaalive tisiou, the spiritual seii*e the soni feelm^ 
and soul sight 

Poetry, like’ the kindred arts of Dainting, sculpture 
architecture, appeals to the spirit of manttarongb 
signiGcant images, an 1 it makes no esseniial diller 
ence that IQ tins Case the image IS mental end retbal 
end not material The essential power of tbe poetic 
TCOrd IS to make us see, not to make us think or fcM 
thoaght and feeling must anse out of or rather b“ 
included in the sight, 'but sight is the primaryconse 
quence and power of poetic speech For the poet has 
to make us live in the soul and in the inner mind 
what IS ordinarily lived in the outer nimd and the 
senses, and for that he must first make us see by the 
soXil m the light and with Its deeper \isiOn what we 
ordinarily see in a uinre limited and baiting fashiod 
bv the senses and the intelligence He is, as the 
ancients knew, a seer and nut merely a maker ol 
rhymes, not merely a jongleur, rhapsodist or tronlia 
(lour, and not merely a thinker in lines and stanzas 
ile sees beyond the sight ol the surface miad and 
finds the revealing word, not merely the adequate 
anti effective, but the illumined and illammatiag Che 
inspired and inevitable word, which compels us to 
see also To arrive at that word isthcwboleen 
deavour of poetic style 

The aim of piielry, us of all true art is neither a 
photographic or otherwise realistic iioitauon of 
nature, nor a roniaDtic furbishing and paioiiog or 
fdealtstic improreraeot ofhcrimage bntaa locerpre 
tation by the mages she herself affords us not on 
one, 'but on many planes of her creation, of that 
which the conceals from nt, bat is ready when right 
ly approached, to reveal 


Free Secondary Education for Mysore 
Wlnlc in Calcutta, the premier city of 
Bengal, some of our City Tathers are try 
ing their best to knocU the bottom out of 
the resolution for tbeiutroduction offrcc 
primary education, in M^’sore, not only 
tompulsory and free pritnarr education is 
la full suing, but auattempt is bong made 
to bave the fees abolishmJ lu “ccoiidury 
schools also 

N. ^ftiVTaSafnania ^ycr, tviAiTig ni tVie 
Afisore Z^couoojjc Journal lor iebruary, 
sajs : 

In every kind of struggle fur exislsDce, it is the meo 
without brains that ultitnaRly goto the wall and 
that of national ^s well as of inilividaat assets the 
most Tchnblc and the most permanent are men a in 
tellectual resources The cry everj where •» for 
eihciency every nntion wants not only elBoeot 
thinkers but eboenicicnt workers, Lducakon b'ing 
the only ustiersaf high Toad to e&cteocy, today the 
training of the citizen is become u foremost eoBvern 
of all civilised htates And every citizen tn them 
claims education as a ' Ihrthiighi liiswaretyin 
the dailv struggle is “free and equal educattonal 
optwirtnnitics n 

U <dui.atii.in is if interest ojt tnecrly to the 
individual but uUu to the state or the mminpnity, 
il education is to l>e rvcogmsnl as the U*t means 
of developing the most^alaabl' ot national resources 
smdto jsitints the largest state luvcstmcots unit. 


if it IS not to b' worked on the principle of Dimmi 
shing returns if it is necessary that all the mdividuals 
should be edii ated that the community inav not 
dieont if edncation IS to be recognised as the ‘Birth 
right’ of every citir*n and above all if it is not to be 
tmquitons in its dispensations to the rich ani'tbc 
poor, can it b* otherwise than 'Free ’ J 

The value of education has risen so high and the 
need fur it so keenly felt, that it is cl<em“d perfectlv 
right on the part of the state, not anly to compel 
Its Citizens to be edneated bat also to relieve them, 
not 10 part, but jo eUtiretv, of tbeir obligation to 
parchaseit For, it is farther realised that it is not 
merely the general ri»c in the level of intelligence 
that pays the comiunnity the bett dividends by 
raising tb- standard of eSciea''y alf round The 
production of «\en a single leader of industry, of 
(.ommerce or of science is often actuallv found to 
be a greater return tor the investments made 

Wiiliout b'littling the importance of Primary 
LJucation as a factor of national progress, it may 
lie obaerved that Secondary Ldiieation hat a higher 
current vafoe and therefore demands more urgent 
actcotion Though Primary LJucation is concerned 
withtbe largest number yet as it deals only with 
that part of the commumtv that is below the age 
of ten whose character is yet to fqrm, who are 
inadequately equipped as workers and breadwtooert, 
orwitbadnlcs whose uoderstAB()iog is luile develop 
ed. Its infinetice on enrrent national ti'f is not 
appreciable. On the other hand. Secondary Z^uca. 
tion deals with yostbs m the heyday of their 
enthusiasm and spirits, at a stage m which their 
character IS best moulded, when their mipdismost' 
■Ripretsiooable, and therefore most re*poas t« to 
apmals for service of every kmd 

bnlike ofJier eouotnes, Mysore has more Sta(<r 
■osiitotions than Private All the girls’ schools being 
Jiraclically free, ibev mav be left out here There 
are about 301 Secondary schools for boys, of which 
about 200 are State and about lUU Private or 
Aided Ubetlier these private or aided institutions 
should conimue to levy fees nr shoold cease to do 
so IS a matter for the «ciiooJs tbeuisclvrs to decide 
la Mysore, past esperience shows tliat Tree’ 
schools do oot Kill fee paying schools The strength 
■n the Primary private institutions which lew lees 
b<is not falleo though the State schools of that grade 
have been free fur sereral years past 

At the last meeting of the Kepresentatne Assembly, 
tJ«t vaewdseta thew wsil’.weaa 

ainonot reriuired for niakiog Secondary education 
free, out of the Income ta* proposed to be levied 
Hut as this new impo't will draw upon the resources 
ofoqly n section of fhecomaianity and as the beoeffts 
offrccedacation are partKipated bv the entire body 
nfciticeu*. the addiliunal expenditure must, in all 
fairoess be met out of the general resources, i e , the 
Pruviocial Kevenues, the l^al or \il!age tunds and 
the Muaici|>al funds 

India IS the Prst country known to History, which 
not only tvolvftj a srslem of 'LompnJsory Lduca 
tion but also laid down and adapted in practice the 
pnaciple that edui.atian should not be sofi, but 
stouM be n tree gilt Dren to this day, Hlicrthou 
«iin>/> of years, the exp^ssion 'Iri/ya f/ana'— not 
'liJra l ikrara -continues to be uxd But the 
Spirit of It IS almost gone And it is nothing strange 
that in the very land of its birth, the idea is Ijecutnr 
aa utter stranger ' 
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Dyspepsia in Bengal Students 
A C Bauerjee \\ nticg in a recent num* 
ber of Iiidiaa Education says quite correct- 
ly.tliat “a greater part of the educated 
and professional raep of Bengal snfler from 
one form of indigestion or other Ihe per- 
centage of dyspeptic gentlemen m Bengal 
will be mdcli more than 50 per cent. It 
cannot also be ignored that the se^ ot 
this disease is sown in student life ” 

111 distribution of meals , Taking the 
morning meal just after bath , Smokingand 
genera! use of tea or coffee— tljpse arc men 
tioned as some of the main c.uiscs of drs 
pcpsia frqm w hich Bengali students snfler 
' The follow mg siJggestions w ill lie useful 
■to sufferers 

(1) AtoiJ mulicint* as much as po<sihle 

( 2 ) Do nut when »ou are .mder Ihe indaenre 
of any passion or steere excitfmeat Occastoaal 
laslic;- mil uoyoa ifood 

Take tCioRS that ngre* aud ecrnpulousle 
a»Qtd thQ«e that disagree tvemeinber 'What is food 
'0 on* P>ay be poison to auother 

So also tecnlate the (inaotitrof food bTeinerience 
Ltr 00 the aide of less not more 

W 1 When you are mdoobl as to ssbetber sou will 
«nt or not do not eat 

' ( 3 ) Aroid lale hours in the oifiUt laris to bed 

' '* beneficial for dyapeptiea 
<u) Neter eat when you are eoe buo'rr 
n ( 7 k Bg ,pa„„g ,0 the ose of ineeft and water 
Duo t drink copiously wiib meals 


(S) Do oot take food c 

cotJ , asotd iced water on L-. 

<9) Do not take food whah is utterly distasteful 
to^you, becanse it is rccominended as healthful by 


r clriak too hot or too 


The problem of 

Sanitary Housing in Villages ' 
forms the subject oT a short but thought- 
lul article penned by S Srinivasa Murti 
in a recent number of the Mysore Eco- 
nomic Journal Says thtf writer: 

Ti e question of sanitarr bousing in sillaces is 
clwelr liound up w.lh that of constmclTon Jfoot 
f .1 of cattle and the allotment 

I “’“"re Houses IB Tillages 

MemtoliecoBstrucudmorefor the housing of cattle 
otX ” because the wealth 
them as the 

s^?lr.i. be said that 

l.»»^ ‘*’"P “retied inside tbednel 

mar be efi»r»ji*®'''.i‘'‘’ ‘"'r^'erwhat ImproTejoeot^ 
hiilih”..* " i'’* structure of the boose, the 

.r.h. ,>% 
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The Civil War of the Human Race 
The b is u terv thuugbUul and 
well wnltpTi , article from the iien ot 
HftYlfcbLUismthc course of wbith wc 
read . 

Tbreewaresatleiitol liumau j ipnlations have 
eft SQ«tiiui o»iJ tlrulH III .ur national Keoli^T 
thtnuahont 1 nro|K They arc. as websuw 
dark 1 .ng heads Irotn the Sonlh the tuH fair ioo^ 
leadsfriini the Norlh the rouud heads from fh- Ca-r 
These three wraTes hare Washed Clicir MdimeoUfT 

depo«iltallotcrLnroi>e *0 that there is no coBntrr 
in wha.h sonieeleinenli of all threccaonut be traenl 
while In many, an 1 nUally otir owo all tbrware 
clearly and eni| haiically reprrfeated Wc fcoow bow 
IicrplexiDg a pr il lem niu I* condiliontd I t the mrt» 
l|u t « lid Tell 11 « of iialion dilT »i that fir ciannile 
till Msaliiii ti is iisiiiK.ienuda Ucn 11 iremUtnan 
audol Ollier* a lieriiiau, olwujs -u rather Ircurli 
Geruiau or a rather Oermau 1 rtotUioao, none the 


-m. preWM, tta 

ID DD.M^ 1 “^' about txctpt that ,t feeing 

'■(.tm.DDS- vaj-utly’^ Callid 

5"U“a'.’,";';'S/;y .I "uu,": 

btyoDtl tbc bbtnr tho^ch ha nJa 

lulLalaxithnt that 1 ^ I' onaDcha 

l»a»C whleh n „„t " 

(jcniiin s^li i.f, til-.., I ” but, as boiiil 

M Di,„ .„'h, 
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tbe Channel to that country which so far oor patriot 
pTrait ns to cell by the atrociously Teutnaie name 
of'Cngland” * 

It has been said that the war of today Is the great 
citilwaroi the hnman race If it is meant that 
this IS a war fought by people who share the same 
blood and the same traditions, people who hare 
been accnstomed to lire together in amity nader 
the same or similar social rules, then we may well 
accept the statement It thus diSers from those 
wars of the past nhieh, though they may hare some 
times been conditioned br concealed economic 
pressure, were often merely th* struggles of riral 
dynasties fir great prrr*B, a sort of perilous game 
engineere 1 bv high spirited rulers content l«> onerate 
with small bands of professional troops or mere 
laercenane* We alwars seem to imply houcrer 
that a ciTil war is a particularly deplorable kind of 
war \et, solong as we retain war at all — 'or it is 
clearly possible tu foresee a better way-a:iTil war 
I#, if wecoosider thematter, the only almost loeci 
table and really noble kind of war Tor it is civil 
war that is most hkely to be foaght from ideal 
motives and for the sake of great principles 

Men diCi hot the ideas they died for live on It ts 
tme let nader wlnt ftraoge di«fiui«es ’ la the 
struggle around Charles II. Shakespeare's world 
fought against Milton's world and was dished to 

C iieces, yet Mdtons world never replaced it, and 
nstead a few elements of each were combined to 
make another, more mediocre than either, yet b*tter 
• suited tu the roea who made it So, also, la the 
Civil Mar of Araerica, men (ought for the great idea 
ol the abolition of slavery, and at all events socceeded 
in snbstitatiag new slaveries, vconomic and social-^ 
not tovnention tint local segregation of the colored 
' population attempted ereo today— which suited 
them better, aad, it may well be. are better So 
that humanity ts not merelv markiog time The 
optimist Is entitled to. believe that the dance of 
Man may, after all be like that slow and sacred 
folk dance of Turry Day through the mam street of 
nelstnn, two steps backward and three steps for 
ward, so that m the end the dance is done It is 
even so in the pattern of the cosmrc sphere of which 
Man IS part, and the planets that circle like kittens 
pursuing their o an tails are still dancing forward 
throngh space, on the path of Progress, to an un 
known en { 


The Shadow of Years 
The rcbrnttry ntimher of the Cnsis, 
which, bj tlie tvnj, is the Editor’4 Jobilce 
Number, contains cnlertaininp remmisecn- 
tes of Ibc Editor W/ E H Du Uois, ])caottI 
by himself. We m ike a few extracts : 

1 wrv born by s goWcB nver and in tbe-«hadow 
of two great bills five years after the Loiancipation 
Proclamation The house was i]u3int mtb elap- 
hoanls running np nod down, ocatir trimmed and 
there were five rooms a tiny porch, n rosv front 
yard, aal anbelfevably deJici >os vtrawbmKrs In the 
rear A luth Carolinian owoei] alt this— tall, thin, 
and.blnck with golden earrings, an 1 'given to 
religious trances My own people were poor 1 
never renemlier 1 eiiig cold or hnngrv, hot I* do 
remeaiher that vhoes lyid coal an k fljor rauseil 
tnoiher tnnmenis of nniioni thmght ns'winter , a 
new suit was an event 


Mother was dark shining bronze, with a tiny 
ripple »a her black hair , black-eyed with a heavy, 
kind face She gave one the impression of inSnite 
patience, but a curious deterraioation was concealed 
m bet softoes* 

Alfred, my father, must have seemed a splenuid 
vision in that little valley under the shelter of those 
mighty hills flc was small and beantifnl of face 
and feature, )ust tinted with tb' sun, bis curly hair 
eliiefly reccalino hts kinship to Africa *(n nature be 
was a dreamer ruiiiantic, indolent, hind, unreliable 
lie had iR him the making of a poet an adrentnrer 
or a I eluTcd \ ngnlxjni], according to the lie that 
rl iCnl round him 

\ «.rv gr olinlli I licgtn to feel mvself apart from 
mv piavfelloas witli a special work, n special race 
The reali'atioR came slowly— although at times 
there were sudden revelations Curious enough 
however, I always felt myself the superior, not the 
inferior and any advantages vthtch they bad were, 

1 was sure rjuite accidental I had only to mobilize 
my dreams— then they would see ' 

My real life work was done at Atlanta for thirteen 
vearv from^my twenty ninth to my forty second 
birthday They were years of great spiritual op 
turning of the making and onmsking of ideals, o> 
hard work and hard play Eers I found mv'elf 1 
lost most of my maonensms 1 became more broadly 
human made nv closest aud most bolv friendships, 
and studied human beings 

I b^ame widely acr^uamfed with the real coodition 
of mv people 1 realized the terrifh: odds which faced 
them Prom captious cntiwisra I changed to cold 
science then to hot indignant defense k saw the 
racehatred of the whites, naked and iinashamed I 
held back more hardly each day (he mouoOogindig 
nation against injustice and tnisrepteseatatiop I 
facel with streaming eyes the awful paradox of death 
nod birth— in fine. 1 emerged a mao, scarred, partiallv 
disiHusioned and yet. grim withSietermination 

At last, forb-ar and waver as I would, I faced the 
great Decision My bfes last and greatest door 
stood njar Uhat with all my dreaming was 1 going 
to do in this fierce fight ^ Against all mr natural 
reticence nnd hatreil ol forwardness, contrnty to my 
dream of raciid unity and my deep desire to serve and 
follow and think, rather than to lead and inspire and 
decide, I fiiind mv«elf suddenly the leader of a great 
wing of mv people, fighting ngaiost another and 
greater wirg 1 hated the role For the first time 1 
fieedcriticnm and enrer/ Fverv ideal nnd^atnt dl 
piy tile was cruelly mi«jndged I who had always 
over striven to give credit for good wo^. who had 
never consciously stooped to envy, v ns accii*e 1 by 
hooest colartil people of every sort of small nnd 
petty jealousy , and white people said I was ashamed 
ofmj race and wanted to be white' 1 realized the 
real tragedv of life The captivity ot ray soul was 
liaked tu the bloody and bowed head \et, there 
was DU pump of socnGce no place for appeal (ui 
svmpathv Me fitnnfy tad doggedly to insist, ex 
I fain, fight and fight again until, at last, slowly, 
gnidgingiy we saw the world tarn slightly to listen 
My Age ol Miracles returned again * 

Mycansegrew and with « 1 was pushelaaton 
larger field 1 felt more nnd fiore that Atlanta must 
stand well with philaathropitts, while ray larger 
duty was to speak clearly nod forcefully for my peo- 
ple, dc*p le powers and principalities 1 was invited 
tacoiae to New \ ork and take charge of one part of 
A aew orgaanation { came m igio Itwasan 
expenmeat My salary even for a year was not 
atsared, aad 1 gave tip a life position, 1 insisted on 
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would wxke experimenting impossilde, Miss Thomp 
son began bj ‘ taming her captives They were 
taken m the baud at mtervala and moved about 
under water they were held till they protruded 
•from the shell , they wjre abiindaotlv handled till 
they became so accustocaed to It that they cbuld be 
touched by the observer, or moved from one dish 
to another, without retracting their body or evpel 
ling the air from their lung This “taming’ is a 
further evidence of adaptability * 

\err interesting data as to the edheabitity of 
animals have been obtained by using simple laby 
rinths in which the creatures are plae*d at repeated 
intervals to see whether they leara to get out more 

?[nclily la the course of experience It has been 
ouod useful m many cases to reward say with food 
a rapidly successful solution of the labarintb an I to 
punish, say with a slight electric shock the taking 
of the wrong road Most of thes" exp*r»inents ha\e 
been made with animals of high degree “like cafc 
and mice , Miss Thompson has spent miiJi time and 
ingenuity in infiuiring whether the Kbvnnth exp*n 
itient can be adjusted so as to apniv to freshwater 
>«oalls la one form of the evpTtment a \ sUap*il 
cyliodrjcalglass tub* was anchored to th* floor of 
the aquarium One arm was made rough internally 
nnd at its upper end the snail received nn electric 


shock of which the roughness wo-, meant toll the 
warning ’ The smooth arm o^thc tube led to the 
surCiLC ol the water, where fresh air is obtaiued— 
sttflicient reward ii itself. The experiment consisted 
in pressiog the air from the snails lung aud .then 
.placing it at the base of the so-called labyrinth It 
IS of value to the snail to get its long filled as soon as 
possible, this IS attained by creeping up the smooth 
arm it is missed by creeping up the rough one, and 
thefadure IS e npliasized by a mild punishment, the 
slight electric shock But the result of the pretty 
esperiment was to show a complete incapacity to 
profit bv experience to the extent of solving the pro 
bie II la one interesting set of experiments a power 
offoniingasso lations \v as displayed hit it was not 
s-itosp*ak followed up. Both arms were smooth 
but the wr mg roal hfts ns Its warning notice lioorcl 
an Irntaiing linir winch was made to toiicTi the 
snail a horns nn I the hij of its lead Inimedintelv 
on the heel# of the wnrning if the snail pers!st<yl on 
its wrong course came the punishment of a shock 
Now in lo G per cent out of a total of nine hundred 
and thirty trials the snails changed tbeir course 
from the ^rong to the Tight path after contact with 
the warning #ti uolus but before the shock or punish 
meat jvas received This was undoubtedly profiting 
by expeneoce 
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A REUTER’S cablegram gitcs the fol 
losing summary ol some portions of 
. an article on the British ar cflort m 
the IV’iestiuinster CJarette 

If ever there was another such wnr, we should 
begin by commaodeeriag the services of eflcilizens and 
making those who were not fighting perform Other 
state services for wages fixed on a scale that would 
suspend profits or reduce them to a minirautn This 
complete collectivism of national rflort i# the logical 
cunuibirmrtn'niootrD wars AiVd &efweto ibriy aoo* 
fifty have discovered suddenly that the service they 
thought quite natural and proper for tbeir jnmors is 
also required of them while men between fifty uod 
sixty see themselves not far removed from liability 
which never entered the wildest Imsgiaatioos fom 
years ogo 

Taxes will be imposed which four years ago we 
xvoull have thought impossible to pay People who 
live in big bouses will have to Ut or have t&em aud 
take smaller ones Homes will have to be broken op 
and furniture stored As rcgtiTiJa domestic serraats 
the Mumtions Department has alreidv taken half and 
the \\ omen s Army Auiiliary Corps will want^goi^ 
many of the remainder Moreover by a big compnl 
sory cnttiug dono of light and coal houses are being 
desolated , hence middte^loss England haS seriously 
to face a aewxvav of hfe and tnanv thousands piore 
will have to face it after the coming budget 

The “Westmloster GcMlte tnenlidos these things 
without the slightest Complaint and condudes ‘ We 
now have to realise that the whole of our lives will 
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have to be ratioued an 1 tliat there is no sacrifice of 
comfort Of convenience whrfi the State is noteu 
titled to demand of us ’ 

Butitis not raerclv the sacnfica of com 
fort or conaemence that the continuation 
of a state of war or the predominance of 
militansm involves Militarism leads to 
the moral and spiritual degeneration of 
the peoples who are subject to its sway 
Jt ivlAwts jA' .CiyAw^y .?a\s! 

hties and digs the grave of civilt«ation One 
or two illustrations will suffice It was at 
first only the Germans w ho used poisonous 
gas and bombed non combatants like 
women, children and other members of the 
cull population But now other belli 
gerentsbaae to use gas in self defence and 
to raid Milages and towns m the enemy 
countryby way of rcpnsil The stam 
tion of the civilian population is also now 
a recognised method o/ warfare 

As regards the- new interpretation of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ which the war 
has brought about, we haae, to quote 
only ooe example, the following testimony 
ofMr Outhwatte, speaking m the House 
of Commons — 
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Tht StntTM U Xtehl«ic<%n Willi^tCicf* kiI 
tUe prayer! m lUe l!*>n!e prcftcbin/ la St Marj. iret « 
Cburcli at tlie be[,inDin{; cjf (be war laiJ lukiH 
German* ii a divine •errieein the fullett aeetplatiaB 
of tie term* A lendin;; imeiitrr in hi* dieiilon 
had aail that H Chn*t came to the woGl to^ay he 
vvoald expect to «ce ilim a«io^ a bayonet (Quoted 
from ffaovarrf of Jannnry 20 1010 in Mr G 7 owe* 
DickinsoQ’* ‘ rijc Choice Lefore oj ,* p "2 > 

la tlie book just named above, whtek 
t\as written belorc tlie Russian revolution 
and the declaration of war by the United 
States, Mr Dickinson describes bricflj tlie 
prospect before tlie world, if the armed 
international anarchy is to tontinu’, and 
to be extended and exasnerated, alter the 
wrar He analyses and tltscusses the pre 
suppositions which underlie Mihtansm 
, And hat arf^ued both tbat internation 
al war as it w ill be conducted in the future 
implies tbe rum of civilization, and that it 
IS not “inevitnble," he sketches the kind of 
reorganisation that is both possible and 
essential if war is not to destroy mankind 
We shaM summarise the author a views as 
to the future of militarism 

He has not discussed the origin or jusli 
fication pf the present war, nor the parti 
cipatioa in it of Great Bntaia ks a 
matter of fact, he agrees with the general 
view that, after the invasion of Oelgium, 
it would have been neither nght nor wise 
for the British people to abstain llis 
view 18 that whatever may be thought of 
the immediate ongin of the w ar, it cannot 
be dissociated from all the deeper causes 
which have led to wars in the past and 
may lead to them m tbe future , and it is 
these w ith w hich he deals He argues that 
war proceeds from wrong ideas and 
'•wrong policies, that in these ideas and 
, policies all nations have been implicated , 
and that this war will have been fought 
in vain unless it leads to a clnogs of atti 
‘ tude m all governments and all peoples 
This change, the author agrees, is most 
required in Germany, and may be roost 
difficult to effect there But there are, lie 
holds, in all countries, traditions, interests, 
prejudices and illusions making for war, 
and it is these that he has endeavoured to 


international iindersfaodings and arrange 
ments, like a League of Nations, Interna 
' tional Laws, etc , will be of any avail to 


prevent future wars on n titanic scnlc. 
unless there is n change of heart, and 
unless thetoiun-tioii is rooted in the minds 
o( men that things of the spirit arc of far ■ 
greatet % alue than accumulation of raaten* 
nt wealth and hixunes The peoples of tbe 
worlds must be convinced that love and 
CO operation arc greater than hate and 
murderouk competition and that the salvn* 
tioiiofmankmu will be brought about by 
the former, not by the latter. The highest 
ethical standard so far reached m ciiili*cd 
countries to which the individual is 
exjKctcd to conform, must also exactly be 
the staadnrd to which nations must con* 
form in their dealings with other nations 
particnlarly with weak, dependent, unor* 
gnmsed, backward, or “coloured” peoples 
It must be consideced as heinous a crime 
to toU or enslave a people as it is to rob 
or enslave an indiiidtial The lies of 
diplomats and all “patriotic” forgeries, 
breaches of promise, and fraud should be 
considered as reprehensible as they are in 
the case of private ludividuals The idea 
must cease to obsess ^he minds of “cii ihs* 
ed ’ and "strong” peoples that other 
peoples of tbe •world are their lawful prey. 
It IS then and then only that international 
agreements and arrangements, like those 
suggested by the author, can prodneethe 
results desired 

Mihtansm, accordiog to the author, 
IS At once a state of mmd and a military 
and political system 

00 the ege hagd it is s belief that wsr it both 

■oevitable and nbnleeonie— the notion that it ii 
nkolesonie fottenoe the notion that it fs loeTitable 
and vice tma On the other hand, it ■* a. eytteni 
wheieliy <TCry ci'ieen ii eoiuptlled to military serrice, 
wlierrbj a large asd potverful cins* of military 
officers loflueDiei or doraioalee policy and n hereby 
education is directed by the State to a glotiScation of 
war SoconcclTed It it clear that Militarism is more 
perlectly deceloped in Germany than anywhere else 
But in other conntrKi too it is Loth partially a fact 
and p itentially a danger ^ 

And the author argues that nothing but 
a complete and radical reform in inter- 
national relations can prevent the danger 
from becoming a reality, 

• for Mihtansm does not anse wtthoat can»e 
Irt mayi cause is the menace of war And tbat 
^ terrible as prepara 

tioo for war, in alt States becomes more eSective 
It It forced npoo 

1 *1 i ** perpetuated, Mihtansm <* 

exasperated on 

kbiS^™ introduced into the United 

Kingdom, the Lolted States and China [ Into 
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Ind a tuu, \vc may adl Cd \/| A } la Japao it 
already prevails The fact that men have ilteil bj 
millions to destroy it will have no effect on t1 is 
result, unless IQ all countnes those v, ho have leisure 
and loontcd^e deliberately plan and work for a 
durable peace ' 

It will not, the author hopes he inf«.rrcd 
that because he condemns war uncompro. 
misingly, he therefore condemns those who 
take part ta it 

' Nothing can be further from my thought Too 
many of my own friends have fought and dira or are 
et to die, ID this war 1 do not prvlse them for t 
ave no right to prnt'e what is above p^aw 1 1 ave 
wished to do better than prai*e t have wished lo 
contribute to a fature in which such sacrifices ns 
theirs shall never ngain be re<|uired 1 have wished 
to destroy theerrors which perpetuate error And If 
I have succeeded in any smallest measure In that I 
'shall have helped the young men I have lov'd and 
admired to the purpose for wh ch they have fonght 
and died " 

The author says that the political rcla 
tions of the European States have coo 
sisted for centuries past of war ami pre 
paration for w ar 

In the present war this practice has cutmiosted 
in a catastrophe which it might teem must lead to a 
reaction Perhaps it may liut it certainly will not 
(loao unless it be by a deliberate and conscious 
change ID the ideas and thcwtllsof men Meaoliiiie 
people already tnik of the next war Uis therefore 
important to make tome forec'ist of wbatkiodofn 
war that IS likely to be and more generalls what 
kind of » fntnre the cunlinuatiou eud cxtcosioo of 
niiliUttsm would prepare fur uiaskind 

Mr Diukinsou theu sumuiartbcs the 
Kussi in general Skugarewbki's forecast of 
the next war, which was reproduced from 
Kusbkoe Slo\ o lu the Russian Supplement 
to the Tittrcs of July liQ XD16 Ra«sia 
was not then dismembered and reduced to 
anarchy What, therefore, the general 
said regarding the preparations that 
might be rep.uiml Jii .lie jnade I\v JRtissia 
for the next war, would not now be true of 
that country but lhu> would still furnish 
an idea of what must take place in all 
powerful countries under a miiilanst 
regime 

The Ru'^siaii gcucr il luticipiUN the 
next war m ten or twenty yearn if 
Germany is not "tonclusuely conquered ’ 

He starts by remarking that every war be can 
remember beginoiag from the Crimeaa War was uu 
unprecedented war and bis moral is that bosnantty 
mnst at last learn how to prepare for w ar latlw 
future struggle of nations all inea capable of bearing 
arms will ^ taken into the ranks of the nations 
arm es and for them everything will be read} in 
peace time This will raem that Rpssia will base 
an ormy of forty in lluTns and Germany of twenty 
m Uioos Tor an army of forty mill on men three 
buodfcd thoiifeaJ ofljccrs n ilJ be re {utreJ To «c«irt 
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tfaeni * It Will be necessary lo Introduce cooscriptlon 
for ofGcers , all youag men who have received not 
even complete middle school education will be obliged 
to serve as olBcers I urther, it will be necessary to 
replace sofaras po«sibIe, by women the men •who 
nmcrexisting arrangements are kept mtherear by 
noa-combaCaflt datres Perhaps therefore it will be 
necessary to lotroducc conscription for girls and 
childless w idowf so that more men be seat to the 
front As to nrmaments ‘ there will be required for 
«iichan army one bondrrd thousand guns, a million 
maxims, tees of tbousaads of motor<ars armoured 
freight and light cars Ov the beginaing of the war 
at least fifty million gun projectiles must be prepared 
and five thousand tuillioa ride Cartridges besides 
tnacbincgun detachment*, each company of a 
regiment will have its portable machine guns on 
light stands Aviation of course, will receive 
special development It is clear that in ten to 
twenty years every stntc will reckon the comber 
of its dirigibles in thousands acd the number of its 
aeroplnnes id tens if not hundreds of thousands 
The dropping of shells from above on to large 
stretches o/confllrywill be eiteasireJy practised And 
if the laws of war permit the application of inilam 
mabie materials and snbslanccs for the devElopmeot 
of poisonous gases then the raids of aenal dotillas 
will instantly convert large districts of several sqnare 
versts tjto complete deserts where every vestige of 
animal and vegetable hie Will be slam and wnere 
large units of armies will be annibdated to a single 
mao The range of guns will be enormously lecreas 

edand {xrbaps Dot er will be shelled from CaUfs 
The general proceeds to estimate theeusfof <Qclia 
war at twentv milljoas [thirty erores of inpecs] n 
day The Knee eslablishment of Aussia will cost a 
hundred millioos a rear * 

Besdes tbe esistiag material consetiptious. It 
may ( eibaps be nccissarv to intrudute coDSwnptiun 
for gram meat aud fodder All industrial establish 
meats— mills factories workshops even handicrafts- 
men— on declaration of war will have to work for 
tbe army in accordance with a special plan of 
moblitatioo In short expedients fcp the ex 
term nation of humanity will be of such a nature 
that everythin,' of which wc hear nowadays will 
pale in coapaiison The (number of killed will be 
reckoned by millions of w onaded by tens of millions ' 

Mr Dickmsoa assures his readers that 
d.h“ val\f«u.r .’J= owNt .o .nntrartfy.ly M.*" JS -f? 
Well* Itis,hcsajs, a very sobijr descrip 
tioij, ccrtamly not oterdrawn, ol \\hat is 
likm to occur lu tli it "next « tr ' to 
wiiieh so in in\ people ar<. Urcady lookiuj? 
forw ml Tile auihoi theu pruveed-? lo 
Kt\c Ills forev ist is to the probable 
methods of future \\ irldic 

It IS as probxbl* as anything can b* that these 
wlU be of a kind which will make tbe worst that has 
been done lo this war seem by comparison like 
bamanity and kindness Not only will every weapon 
that bas been a*ed m this Aar be eniploved in the 
next except those that hare been rendered obsolete 
by the invention of worse ones bat sci'oce will have 
discovered new and far more destructive means of 
nrarder We have loug applied chemistry to war { 
but we have not begun to apply bacteriology In 
the latnrc the d-l berate spread of lethal f 
auiaag tb enemy is I kelj to b-. a fpfta 
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rccosiiiz*i] methot] of<l<struclion 1 urtlier tt« uor 
wiUbcnaf'tl wiUiout fto; reitr ktioe on nan com 
batnnta Already aGcrmaa proftator lint writlcna 
book to »how that thu is perrattel b) Ibe bcr’ 
laav Af nations crcattd b; tbe {zpccieDcci of this war 
And of course thefoaicof war li In firourof it 
I'or a inunitton worker or a proJuLfr of anj kind it 
just as much helping theeneni/ to wiu tb wartisa 
sold erat the frtnt 

We must therefore etp*ct thit in riuj future war 
nor and CTcr; weapon of extermloatioa nil be bsed 
freely against ooa-combitants as well at eambataats 
Uules of war may be drawn up to prerent this tint 
the issues of a modern war are to tremendous that 
sueh rales are I keiy to break at the first teas on put 
upon them One combatant succumbs to one tciupta 
tiou another to another Lach breach of tbe law by 
one IS followed by breaches by the others under gn se 
ofrcprisais Neither religion morals nor humanity 
bare arailed to arrest this process in tbe present war 
Whr sbouM we suppose they will be more potent lo 
« the future 

Mr Dicltiusou n(;htl3 puiut^ out tliut 
dcstrui-tiouliy wtrdoes not end tvitli the 
lives of the immediati: sufferers cverj man 
of sound stock who is killed childless cxtiii 
guishesi with hims'lf whole generations 
And it IS the sound that arc killed tti war 
and the unsound preserved for it is the 
sound that are selected to go to the front 
But the»-h%\oi. that is wrought ts not 
wrought by kihmg nloce Atoone the 
sumvng nieaand womeu the conditions 
of war tend to disseminate over wider and 
wider areas venereal and other diseases 
and this again reacts upon the stock So 
that, whoever wins or loses the war win 
iiers and losers alike have impaired irrcmc 
diably tkcstreugth of their natiou War 
mat preserve liberty for posterity but it 
is a posterity weakened and enfeebled tliat 
will enjoy it " 

War then means not m rely the desirucliou of 
tbeb St among the lit og but an irreparable lo 
i pOTcrishmeat of the race and that ou a scale propor 
tional to the scale of the war But the scale of 
modern wdTs ii worldwide So therefore istbe 
iiupotemhtnent War n a war of racial smade 
Soldieri and statesmen do not tfiink of such remote 
effects but they do not cease to happen beranse tber 
are not thought of And in comparison with them 
victory or defeat and the other remits of war are 
oegl s the balance 

The author now turns from the biologi 
cal to the social effects of war When in 
any country, there is no reign of law, but 
brute force IS in the ascendant and conse 
queotly plunder, raixnc and murder-prevail 
wc call It anarchy Similarly, when, as at 
present in international relations might 
IS considered to constitute right, one is 
justified in calling it, as the autliordoes 
international anarchy And be observes 
that war implies preparation for war, and 


if tlic inUruatiunal aiutahy is lo cmittnuc 
so tliat states arc conipclled to arm ag itilst 
one another, each driving un each to ever 
more trcfbenilous efforts, there can be no 
pause m the process and no limit to it lie 
therefore thinks that we have no right to 
dismiss us improbable, still less as impnssi 
bie, auy extremity that lies in the logic of 
the movement Ilenc; lie develops that 
logic to tbe lull w itliout hbrinkiog 
In doing so, he says 

1 irtt uo venal terv ce will be lutfoduced as a 

t etiiiaaentiaatitutiaaiDtu the countriei that bate 
■thertu reap'd it and it if probable that it will be 
urgaoiz*] on the complete Proitiao model 

secondly whatever orgaauation be adopted for 
an army however fhort the | eriod to be fpcntin 
barrack! boircver democratic the method of recfu t 
•og aad promotion icilue* not feem poifible that a 
I rce On the modern f ale if number! nod elTeieBcy 
oulil l> maintained without ih* aid of a very larj,e 
clad! ol profeaviooal ofbeer# and witfaoat ginngto 
lutajure of locidl preil ge and pol tieal 
■oOueacc The Uritifh tradition whereby the oCieer 
rarely appear* 10 eniform and i* do» felt in tfme of 
pea c aaaa element 10 foc ety or IB polUief muft dif« 
appear it woatd »ee(n with the permanent adoption 
oi usiverfal ftrvice Tbe more numeron* highly 
trained and lotellisept th» offi-tr caitr tbe more 

1 . both 

?h. -1.1 bBsme.i tad se the aole bofisefi of 

•aa ^ abitaiB from bring 

•og their infiseDce to best upon foreizB policy But 
aocb politicaJ ledoeoce of ao officer eaete i» preciMlr 

An'dVhe'mor’J in mJlwr^i? 

Add the moneat ofljcen beeia to wear uoiformt in 
i'i?el?L‘“***i,”‘“ *'' “^aieot when Kilitarifa 
elnrifioruDitfcourieto Caglao) 

The author eypresscs the opinion that 
b# o.tl''/ 1 orgamration 

be adopted, w e shall hav e ev ery w here um 
versa! service, aud that, as General 
bktigarcwski foresees, ou a scale liitbcrto 
imkuown in history Lverymau between 
the ages of 17 and 50 w ill be liable to mill 
tary service Boys under 17 will have 

compulsory ‘‘preliminary training” as bo? 
lik^“*V“ training corps, and the 

like Women and girls will be enrolled for 
nrvlces-unfcss 

choc ai.d"n S'^".?v" “Ptiiudeor 

P<dlK.l,cruV, *^~°'‘bl.r moral tels'onf or 
doe* the UKc’sitV M . conscription eitend, so 
necessity ol iKrii-cuiion Aud If later 
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national \Yar is tc conliuu; persecution will 1^* cstab 
lished as an institution in all cotiotrica 

After the mch (nnd the \\onicnittm} 
be)li'i'c been forced into the annj, the 
next thtog w ill be to tr tin them The object 
ofmthtar^ traimugwas once summed up 
as follous by a mihtarjr oflu.i.r 
* Tbc one obj'Ct of a tu liiarj sjrslem is to o\cr 
coaie a maa s aataral rcluctaace to iiH ait 1 lube 
killed To acconiplsh this we b<tve three dexiccs 
The first is to roalte the soldier more nfr'iiJ ofbis 
own officers than he i« ofiheenetnj The second is 
to convert him into nn automaton bjr perpetual 
drill so that he obeys instinctiveb ’every order 
given without any interveation ofl is own choice ot 
will The third device IS ajust cau<e 

Politicians can easily find or in\ ent just 
causes as they ha\e hitherto done 

-r.lTu.ifitxt Jru- war 
their religious and moral traniing will 
be much more important than conscriptiog 
the vrliAIe population, trainrog them m 
tbi, use of aiij and e%er\ weapon, and 
destroying the reluctance to kill nnd to 
be killed as also anj stiueamtshaess as to 
methods 6f killing "The soul as well as 
the body ofa good botdier must be tmU 
tanzed, ' nod for this purpose a new 
direction must be guen to the rchgiou or 
religions of the people 

' Tbc real religion of the future, if war ts to coo 
liBue will be the rel gioa of the God State fur the 
essential reqa refflcnt wilt be an un inesliooiag 
submissiou to the will of the biate U is this that 
has given inch moral streogth to the Gerraaos in tb<. 
present war* and the fact will be noted and Us lessou 
applied br other nations 

The essence of this relig on stated without 
.couipronjisc or (|uaIification is as follows The 
State IS the purpise and end for wlucb individuals 
com* into esiatence Itisagod and 1 kc other gods 
It IS niysUrioas Its nature is unknowable and 
undclioable The State is suinething supernatural 
It IS not the snin of its nienibets It is not tbcir 
trend their purpose or their impulse Jt works 
throngU governeneata] agents who tnay be called 
Its pnests but It Is not they It works upon the 
people bat it IS not they Neither their happiness nor 
their wellbeing nor even the wellbeing of the 
Government Is its purpose Us purpose is Its own 
Being and Powe* It has la tact one point of 
contact with its worshippers it demands their 
sacrifice to itself A saenbee complete unreserved 
unciuestioniog a sacriticc not only of tbtir lives 
(that IS little) but of the r most profound instiocts 
their most passionate feelings their deepest eoune 
tions They must have no conscienee but its no 
cause but its They must be its slaves not body only, 
but mind and soul They are nothing It is ail 

Mr Dickinsou says that he ts attate 
that this CNpression of the mtlitarist 
theory of the St ite ■stTll be. rejnidialcd, 
even by German': But though thet do 
not sd express it Ihej implj he a«sert‘« 


all that li 15 b^en expressed here, though 
thejJiiaj be unaware of the implitalious 
‘Not oni^ so, but mucli that is «aid and 
thought in other couutries, not excluchog 
England, rcallv tnvohcs the same presup 
positions. If the process of militarizing 
the world continues, this religion of the 
biate will more and more dri\c out every 
other Other conatnes, in this respect, 
will follow tbc lead of Germany And 
the pliilosophj we have been repudiating 
as devilish because Germany was our 
enciDV, vve shall end by adopting ourselves 
m order to be the better prepared to fight 
her" \\c may expect that, ID n militarist 
luture, this doctrine of the God State, la 
essence if not in set terms will be taught 
111 every sciioo/, corTege, wniversify, anef 
it 

hue both bifure and after the period of actual 
mlttary (ruining (he cUu n nil he prepared 
aid coollris'd ior liii maiu tusioevs m life by 
every form of epintuat exbortatioo Ldaeation 
will oteao iraioiag for war ThedTirtto ted h med 
to tbiak and judge for thrm«elves will be chmioated 
rurnothiag could be more d rectly opposeii than 
(bis to tbeiuU of the btnte and of war That cult 
reriaires wbai is rather adiseipbu* tbau aa educabon 
The studeat must be taught dogmaticallr'what the 
purpows of 1 fe are uot permitted, still less eaeour 
aged to examiae the questiou for himself lie i9u<t 
be taught from iDfaEi.y up that be come into the 
world to sactiice siffiseir lu war that the reason 
of this IS a mystery and that into that mystery it 
IS blasphemy aud pride (or the bumau reasoa to pry 

After this Mr Dickinson proceeds to 
observe that m a militarist country the 
religion ol the God State will rctiuirc a 
diflerent code ol morals to that w hicli has 
hitherto b“cn professed by Clinstians 
Pity, gentleness, chanty , must not merely 
not b“ practised, they must be branded as 
enmes against the social order, the 
practical lessons in brutality which will 
form the mam part of military* training 
must be reinforced by preaching, teaching 
and example at every stage of life and for 
the cult of humanity which has increas 
logly prevailed in democratic societies we 
must substitute the Nietzschean formula 
*Be hard ’ " 

In the militarist age the new religion 
aud the new ethics must be accompanied 
by a new development of scientific teach 
ing For science will* be more necessary 
than ever in the strenuous competition 
that lies before us It w ill be neces-'arv for 
industry, and, above all, it wiH be 
necessary for war. The nation, " he 

told that IS movt successful 
new methods of dt , * 
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nation that will ‘*surM\c ” In the militar* 
ist age and countries, whenever there 
cmerj^s, in any generous joung sou), the 
passion for truth and the genius for dis 
eovery, he will be seized upon by society 
and urged, nay compelled, to devote his 
idealism not to the perfecting but to the 
destruction of human life The perversion 
of the intellect will follow from theper- 
\ crsion of the soul And reason, distorted 
from its trend to comprehend truth and 
serve mankind, will become more devilish 
than ever mere bestiality could be, and 
make of man something as infimtcly lower 
than the brutes as be had it in him to 
be infinitely higher 

Militarism, il allowed to prevail, will 
transform not only religion, ethics and 
education, bat political institutions also 
Democracy is a bad medium for war and 
that for various reasons Democracj is 
hard to discipline, and without discipline 
there cannot be military efficiency Demo 
cracyis averse from, aud perhaps incap 
able of, policies loohiog far ahead , but 
war, and the policies war subserves, 
require 'loug views It is not without 


reason that, even in democratic countries, 
foreign policy, and the military and naval 
policy which is its handmaid, hare been 
withdraw n as far as possible from popular 
control But even that lias not sumced 
The democracies have not liccn able to 
prepare for war w itb the deliberation and 
thoronghness of the autocracies How 
immense has been and is the technical 
supcnority of the autocracies ' 


between war and autocracy is 
ice It immediately wbea we are 
■^‘•••-. during the last two years 
•e liberty of perioa 


The conaexti 
etteotui W e 
actually at wt . 

«e bare abafldoneil to the IfiKutiT 

aod of speech. Me bare sat still and watebed '^whilc 
a Coremmeat departmeot abolished the Habeas 
Corpus Act We hare reiotroduced religious 
periccotioo and eoodetnaed young men to death 
and Scot them to penal aerritude for obeying their 
cooKieacei and we hare permitted the luiliUry 
authonties to talc charge not only of the polieug 
Id the country but of the exnresiion and formatioo 
of opinion Democrats no doobt flatter themselrei 
that they will reeerer their liberties and their eonsti 
tntlon after the war But whether they will or no 
the loienattona) anarchy Is to continue If it is 
the nation will be cajoled and bulbed to sacrifice its 
^litieal bl«rty to the need of national defence • 

I e( the internatienal anarvUr and Internaiinnal war 
cootione aod there Is n 


“Divide et impera ’ and National 
Unification 

In Hcnnk Ibsen's Pretenders, twomal 
claimants to the throne, Haakon and 
Skulc, Egkt with each other. But before 
they do 80 , they meet, and the following 
conversation takes place . 

Stale If the king le to bare pouer In bishands 
one party must be opposed to another, tbclc claims 
must be conSictiDg each section of tbe conotey 
mast be striTing against the others Crery eoioou 
nity, every family, must either stand In need of the 
king's help or be afraid of him 1 emore all dissen 
lion aod yon will find you bare robbed yourself of 
power by that very act. 

ilaakoa And yon want to be king— yon who 
can hold such an onmion^s that ’ kou might hare 
madeausefnl chicltalo In Criing Skakkisday, bnt 
times bare changed sisce then, and yon cannot per 
ceire it 1 mean to give tny country consecratton 
dsorway has been a Lingdoiu.v it shall be a Dafron / 
The To Oder 1 eretofotc has fought with tbe mao 
ofViken tbe tnsnof AgJe with tbe manof II rdaland 
the iiaologalauder with the mao of bogu Itctcaftn 


all shall U otic aud all klmll be eonHious of.t nn 

Neeer was such a thing heard of in ’ 

J/aatoa Impracticable for Jr!, ^ ‘si ® 

■r.. St 5 ;iV" 

knnxrthattheTr«ouif- of >t an- 

Ihw mad words h? has stood*h7 ““akonspok 

‘“I .XV?" " 

Skolrnllo,., hmiMldob. 



NOTES 


munkrcd by the popuHcc in order to le'nc 
the path free to HaaLon, to carrj out li»s 
‘^•reat kwgly thought ’ 

The Real Task for Leaders of Public 
Opinion 

In Ibsen’s Ro^aiersholm, Kroll, the 
headmaster of a public school, and his 
brother in law Rosmer, a scholar ol inde 
pendent means, belong to nial schools ol 
thought Kroll is a conservati\e, and 
declaims against ‘the spirit of the age,’ 
‘this appalling, destructive, disorganising 
“tendency’ and complains to his brother 
in law that ‘the Radicals have become 
distressingly poncrfuJ,’ and that ‘Ibe 
spint of revolt has spread even into my 
sebooY. Y^eadds — 

Done 70U thiuV that it is a nice sort ofintellK 
tnal pabnlum for future public serrants ? Out the 
saddest part o< it ts that it is alt the most promisiag 
lx3js in the class that Imre eossp red together aad 
latched this plot agaast me It is oulj the dnflers 
and Oauees that have held aloof from it 

Later on the follotting conversation 
• takes place betv. cen them 

Kosmer It is ;ast for that reason that I hare 
made up my mud as to srbat should be the real task 
of pubi c opinioa 
Kroll n hat task? 

Rosmer The task of raakiag ell our fellosr-conu 
trjmen loto men of nobility 

Kroll All oor fellow-coanlrrinea—* 

Rosmer As many as possible, at all ereot* 

Kroll Dy what means 7 

Rosmer Dy eoanc patiog their ideas and purify 
lOg their aspirations it seems to me 

The Value of Imperialism 
The chapter on Toreigo oncl Impenal 
Affairs in the little book on Conserrnfisw 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, M P , in the liorac 
University Libta^ ^nea, is full of lessons 
for ns Indians, as it shots s the true Bntish 
attitude on the subject on the eve of the 
war, though during the tsar a new ‘angle 
of \ ision’ 19 supposed to have changed the 
asjKct of things The anthor says 
* Coscrratire policy in foreign and impenat affairs 
has been largely adopted by the leaders ot the Lilieral 
party, and except in so far as fscal [Tanff reform) 
controrersles are conMmed, tbe external affairs 
of the nation are no longer top cs of distinctly 
partisan dispute'* 

National existence, according to the 
author, “means the capaaty to fulfil tbe 
national vocation ’’ “Our vocation in \he 
w orld has been to undertake the govern- 
ment of vast uncivilised populations and 
to raise them gradually to a higher let cl 


of life ” And this high sounding plea i<! 
thus sought to be justified 

It IS the duty ofa nation even more clearly than 
of aa indiTidnal, to n<e its talents andpoTCCsato 
the utmost To shrink from great responsibilities 
to hesitate to incur great sacnSces for national 
objects, IS in truth to wrap our talent in a napkin 
out of courardly scruple It is to fjil to respond 
to vocation It is ngbt for a nation to be great aod 
to wish to be great to resist diminution of its poner 
and to organise that power so as to make it as 
effectual for good as it can be made ’ 

It IS just tbis argument winch Indians 
n ant to apply in their case, but the Ira 
lienahsts'havc ever been chary m allow mg 
the Indians ‘to-respond to vocation’ even 
10 their ow n country, or is it that Indians 
are rocationless, or their vocation is that 
ofthe eternal hewer ofwoodandrirawer 
of water > After deploring the fact 
that the Dominions “are too detached 
to be thought of e\en in a metaphor 
as part of the same organism, and 
assuring them that the British people 

want also that all citizens of our race, 
in whatever part of the king's dominions 
they may live, shall be equally sharers 
in the great mbentance of free seJ4goverfl 
meot,’ the anthor proceeds tolaydqwn 
the mam object of ‘imperial’ union— viz , 
the perpetuation of tbe subjection dftfae 
dependencies, which now emerges as the 
‘national vocation’ "It is important to 
remember,” says the writer, “that a mam 
purpose of uniting th* Empire is to 
organise it for war and what belongs to 
war, for tbe foreign policy thatfeadsnp 
to war, and lor the ormaments and other 
means of defence that are necessary for 
carrying war on 

It IS in respect to our relations to foreign countries 
and to our dependeucies that we feel prtccipally the 
lack of im,perial nuioo and the coosertueaxiliirimU^ 
of fulGlliog Our national rocatioo as a' sutgle people 
Organised unitedly for war, we should bare the 
tnocbiDery which would be also available for carrying 
out aoy impenal policy within the depeodeocies of 
the emp re 

' Monarchy end Loyalty. 

Tbe same wnter’s views on the value of 
the monaThi^I institution from the 
Imperialist standpoint, and on the decay, 
of the feeling of loyalty deserve con- 
sideration ^ 

lapenaliits, moreorer look to the monarchy 
osto tbeociy part of our cocstitotion thatextends 
over the whole rmpire, and ralne it as theooly 
positircbsk apart from teulimeat, which holds the 
whole together - amidst the countless 
of lodia and throughout tbe depeadeot ''V 

and islands scatters ortf the gl ■* ^ 
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name 11 ncrytvlifre rcTfreil tint pfr«on rKtitn the 
common liomaRc oJ Ibe entire vait do ntalon The 
tnonafcly i> ccrlolaly u (.real eyiuljjl but i* it a 
(treat loree ? Undoubtedly utiee Queen Vielorla 
titeWiieended tlie throne tl ere b»» been n Irodeney, 
deliberntele adopted nod eren nrowe 1 to ivitbdrair 
the perien o( the lOTereigit from all critieliro, and 
therefore from nlleontroTeriy And if oteraloBi; 
leriei of yeare the eovereijn tnk'i no (hare Infnillic 
riuarrele, hie olTice may decline into lomethln;; fmrcly 
ceremonial, the ejilendid centre of all natiinal 
pafteant* but eicitins only the temperate mtereet 
end half reipectful pleaiure nhich men feel far a 
ftatelysbow the danj^er of the monarchy becoii 
ins discredited a* an. inoperatire oroament and 
linking slowly from hems the ceatre of loyalty to be 
Tcceired, lirtt with goodmatured toleration anl 
fiaally with impatient contempt, is perhaps now 

The remedv, from the mononliistS 
point of view, lies in the king linvinf; more 
power and taking more active and iletcr 
raininR part m public aflairs 


The Fate of Asiatic Turkey 
Th^London Vatiori thus comments on 
Mr LlojJ George’s peace terms sofar.is 
they relate to Turkey tn Asn It nilUic 
seen that the Nation is somewhat sceptic -il 
about the liumanitarnn motives of Itritisli 
statesmen, And allepcn other reasons for 
the P.^rime Minister's demand 
Mr OeorseUas Hale! It m rasue but trenchant 
term lie will notscy at yet what is to hsppeo i v 
Syria Metopotamia, I'al.itine, and AraUa Uatbe 
doeaaay emphatically that they mait oot retora to 
Tntktfh “eOTerei^fltyj' The use of that word may 

' They 

the third pfaee homaaitarian Lnlesi’ the"*" re^ to 
India'iay aeroi* and round thii coantty, oolmit 
locladed wealthy loil capable, with sood administra 
tion and skilled cneioeerinf; of produciof; tnoch cot 
too coco and oil woold it hare been the tstneet of a 
claim io uacompromiiing 7 There is at we hare aaid 
Tirtaally no CHnitian population in need of reteiie* 
The matt ofcthe population is Moslem Oo the whole 
we behere it is slili true to lay that the Arabs do not 
think in terras of nationality in the Western eente. 

There is no pact here which impatei on us the dotr 
logo erusadios for nationality and if we did itii 
more than doubth l whether the result with the 
ineeitable inflai of neitern capital and probabir 
alto of Eastern coohe labor, would ontwer to an* 
Arab IdeaL - ’ 

But if the compelling motire be strategical, n is at 
variance with our other professions ami aime Ifwe 
mean to cope with the danger of future war by a 
League ofNations aod disirmaiuent these atlemots 
to create a war proof sAorll by adjusliog Ifootirn 
are obsolete The world will be tempted to dis 
^ostraii" iro'.cxfe* for war If we add these 

* Crinfinals and War, 

. So far as their own country isco'ncero. 
ed, the British people arc learning many a 


lesson from tin war They recogiusc tint 
cnniiuiN can become and ought to be 
untie useful mentb-rs ol so'-tety. In India 
criiitin il* eyolre and would •ecm sometimes 
to be created in order tint there maybe 
work for the police and our btidgcts may 
Itccome more and more police budgets 
But let us hear what adv,anced British 
thinkers hire to say regarding criminals 
ned dunces 


‘Receot educnttonal experiments, aod not least 
that most testing of all school examinations, the 
war. have shown us that ne must revise all our old 
noiiont ns <0 clererness and siopilily Wekeow 
now that short of real RKiital defiCieDcy, there is or 
ought t > be no such personage Bl the dunce Just as 
the criminal is genernllr a roan of ubusqaI energy and 
inentat power directeJ into wrong channels, to the 
dunce IS a pupil whose special powers and aplitades 
liaee not revealed theimelves in the routine of school 
life And luit at tbecnnnaal points to teriont defects 
in our aoclal system, so the daoce points to serious 
defects in our edaeatlonal system The striking 
record of oar inilustrial Kbooli and refortnatories in 
the war shows what young crimioalt and dunces can 
liwhentUev are given a fair field for tlirir special 
gms line rtf ilie chief lessons to be ilrnwii from t!i» 
war IS the need r>rTi new spirit an 1 outlook in onr 
nati mil education from tbeelemeafarv scliool to the 
■ oivmity —I'rogntf anl Uislorr, Orfanl Univer 
t ly Press IblT pages .'iir 7 

Is More Repression Contemplated ? 

A rumour li.as reached us tliatrimnjoritr 
of the memhert oftlic Konlatt Committee 
have recommended legislation similar to 
the Egyptian Suspects Law of 1900 
According to this Law, we understand, a 
list IS premred of from CO to 80 ofTiciala 
ana non olTicials, ami the papers relating 
to a suspect are placcQ before four of them 
chosen by lot. Evidently there ts no trial 
and no taking of evidence. Thesusnectis 
deprived of liberty and placetl under 
advise"^’ aforesaid four persons so 

ihcRowlattCom- 
Z.i! confessions 

made before the police should be made 
adniissiWc as evidence, and that more 
powery should be given to the police. 
shmiM rni"®' ^niours be true ami 
such recom- 

prepar^ for a very vehement and slid 
mow ^,1°” I legislation may create 

?oi^ "volutionanes than it- may put 

matte <■>' 
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The Budget Season 

The Imperi'il and ProxHicnl liui;,i.ts 
were placed before tin. l-gisHtnc councils 
and amendments were moved and speeches 
were made on them «ome weeks ago 
Many resolutions «Dnie connected and 
some tinconnected with the Balgcts 
were also moved and speeches were made 
on them Then there were the discussions 
ou new legislation Th^rc were besides 
numerous interpellations an I the official 
lephes Vll this represents a mass of read 
mg which it IS impo'siblc for any single 
journalist to go through and digest In 
fact it mav h ‘^aid that there is no In Inn 
journalist w ho has had all this niatcri il at 
Ins disposal There is not i single dad) 
pap r r Inch even attcini ts to giv i com 
/)/etc report orsuinmarv ol the procccfhngs 
ol the Imperial 1 gi«latue ciuncd and ot 
those ol the conn il of the provint vvlier 
the paper is publ shed \o singl" P-lcr 
tan po'Siblj attempt to report th pro 
cecdings of all the totiociU ttnpenil and 
proTin-'ial \et it admits of no doubt 
that(if pubUahed these pcoc€edmg> would 
suppl) tlicpublic with much useful informa 
tion and much in triKtirc and interesting 
realm" on political ctononiteal sanitary 
and educational matters Not that all the 
speeches are very \aiuabl" or tliat d! the 
speeches of the best sp»a! ers reach the 
same high level But it is inKjacstioiinbl-* 
that the information nbilitv anJ wisdom 
displajcd by nur representatives in the 
councils can si ind comparison with what 
one finds in smniar bodies in othtr coun 
Ines One taniiot but wondtr that tie 
sp cellos at ill r«ai.]i the level that th v do 
when one be-irs m mind that the sp-'ikcrs 
gciierallv jdav a losui" gnme md ibat 
they gejierill) do no*- cvp^ct to athicVe 
anj succe Un kr the tircmii9tance> 
oflc*caiinot but adnmt in I resptut tin. 
lanicstnev^ which the sp» lUrs brm^ 
to bear mi Ihc discussions though one 
cannot it the satne tim** help !>cing sad 
flened bv the though' 'that^so mu«h hard 
vvorl IS done general!) to produce what 
at the b st can be calkd onlv moral 
edict and ta gam ^ | a' ^t th- best 
can be calkd a luoral victory* Oae 
ilso cannot but s eenlati. wh- her it 
won! I not hive been altoge he- better 
if nil the able and eamesc In n t 1 o 
sperd tluir energies in. th* ciuncls m 
Lnowkmg their heads against the dead wall 


of an arrogant irresponsible and irrcs 
poosive bureaucracy, had dev oted their 
tune, talents and energy to endeavours 
la fields of service to the motherland vyhere 
the fruits of labour are far more within the 
reach ol the workers and whether, apart 
from their direct results such endeavours 
would not have indirectly produced great- 
er solidarity and unity among our people 
and enabira us to w m s'*lf rule witbm a 
shorter period than by the methods hither 
fo in vogue Perhaps that would have 
given us more confidence too m our worth 
and capacity But such speculation is for 
our present purposes, a digression We 
cannot Imt ndmir*. the unfjticnchable opti 
mism and the splecdid persistence with 
which manv members work fromvearto* 
vear against heavy odds trnng aivvavs to 
combat a depressing feeling of failure Our 
only regret is tint the results of their in 
dustry ability and.wi'dom are practiCallv 
lost to the public The daily pipctj do not 
publi'h even good summaries oi all the 
speeches The art of reporting would seem 
to be still m its infancy in India, and it is 
aUo no doubt true that tile papers con 
ducted in Indian interests are too poor to 
be able to pay for good and complete re 
porting They are not able to i ?ep ha 
adequate staQ whiwh wonld enable them 
to publish well>digcsted accounts of what 
take place in the councils Not to speak 
of the prov incial counnis there is no 
Ilnnsanl for even tile Imperial^ Council 
The official Gaze£tes publish complete re 
ports of the proceedings of council meetings, 
mwtrs some statements laid on the table 
but onlv after sous time has elapsed, but 
these Gazettes are supplied neither to all 
new spapers nor even to all the most im • 
poriant StJ.vje sswspipers the 

epeeches of only those members who have 
influ“ncQ ov-er or can gam the favour of * 
the editorial staff Vnd speal mg generally, 
only those questions and answers and 
resolutions which are of a s“n«ational 
chara-tcr find tbeir \ ly into th- papers 
others ot a more substantial character 
being left out of consideration All this 
means-a loss to th- public 

Speaking for ours“lves wc-mustconf^ 
“our CO nplete inabihtj'nnd w ant of resour 
CCS to cop- with th^ av alancties of material 
which even th- daily papers pWee before 
us This i^crieir is in tli-orv nn i hjtention 
an All India Journal But we are^atvafe 
that in no year and no month hav*e 
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able to (leal witlicvcn the most important 
tpicsuons wIikIi ufftct the wliok ot liidi i 
and riitli those \%*hicti aflect each province 
It isjmposstble to do it sios'c ban led, und 
psrlnp* withm the time of the present 
editor it will not he possible to scenre the 
Rcrviecs of an nilefiuatc stafl \Ve must, 
therefore, bc'conlent with prcsentmi? the 
reader with onr ideal, and ask him to oc 
cept the earnest desire for the deed 
Suggested Exploitation by British Women 
In the paragraph priiitcl IkIow the 
Scrrnnt of tadin draws attention to a 
real cause of anxiety 

Tlie selfaninciency ol tli« Draislier i< proTfrlnal 
Ite considers Inn self n ‘superi r ptnon mil ,• 
dIvtajs conscious < fit lie thinks he nnisl litnr lie 
''Mlnte mans bjrOen iit all pliieci and lu all nr 
cumstaDces It wuuIJ appear that now ll>t Unittb 
woman Is peepinx oat upon the scene ant preparing 
to share the butdea Last week the Tiom 4 $ 
India adatnlvateil the idea^nC a Woeewas I npeeial 
S»rTii.e which -*\e niu*t onu fils iis onh Rfaer 
nppreheimnn* In nldti^ii l> the rrceitit f niiel 
Women s In linn Me heal Serrice (iR I the IilinnI lu 
cotlonal S<rsi<.e the Times iinfolli a l>oc Ist 1 
careers fur rnglish girls ns 11 nelfirr workers 
rnRliih aW «frs to eanoui 8i nai an) s ma) serrice 
moTements''faetQtj inspectre«se« liealiU »i» t irs 5. 
Inslend ofopportueities fir sere ce to the 1 noire «e 
are ipehnsd to regard these in the I gbi of (atjolis fur 
asersfi^LRghih 8 ris and us such ne shnaUl like i < 
warn public uiea m India tu be on (heir gaarj in this 
luatter Valuable psidaoce au I ndsice we naot 
froui all ricartera asd we are read? to pay for cbeni 
Hut we do not waut ao leditJcreot article aodtobe 
called upon to pujr an esuaragaat |tice font asis 
Iihelj if the abose scheme IS put into operation \V< 
hare had eeploicatioii enough in the past hj (IritisU 
men Sow the Iritisli women seem to eherish the 
desire to hare a hand in the gnise 

The U 1’ Goverumeat liave made it 
known that they will ijnat ccrtiGcaUs to 
British ofTicers' wires who are able to pass 
I on examination iit a reroacnlir If Dritish 
women learn our vernaculars, they can 
mix with Indian women and have areal 
knowledge of our society This may have 
a beneficnl eflcct when Indians have the 
same political status as rnglishmcn At 
present a knowledge of the vcrnncnlirs 
will enable^ British women in India to 
effect a socihl conquest of Indian women 
and to exploit India, in the same way ns 
Bnlish men have effected a social conquest 
of Indian men and are exploiting India 
"Bringing India into Line with the 
Rett of the Empire.” 

I T/jc indna Dai/r Afeii s writes 


e. Bit to the rrs lie f the 1 riii.U I mi ire In mlur 
luurntel iidiitrs (Mius bare lj,xo uheu Id luiprrss 
npooibe pjW« the I lea that on linint lisle lOTHiun 
oflpdiuliytlie llunsif in j>ru»peel Whether Ibose 
rrspoosiUe Inr onrciing these ileus Bre really 
honest In this belief we cannot aar, but Kulert 
of prjrincea nnd the leudi iif Arglu Indian news 
pnpefa hare cnimilcrcd the misleading Hate 
menu of au'^icieni imporiaoee fo demanil proropl 
denial Ss we poiniel oul mure than n week ago 
In these columns the nppful o^ Me I.loyd George was 
aldressed t a the Untisli Dom nIODS anl pistenioos 
groeeallv nnd the neceisilr fir united emleutour 
andto centrBli >n was iought to Ij* impressed opoa 
escey country an 1 every p uple vibo owed allegiance 
1 the Rritasli llig The response from all the 
li,niani'>ns lias iaeen immcdiale uni the ConCcreeeet 
lint are (ate hell at Iirlhi iidI Calcutta are for 
lie purpose >ilarin„ing India Int > line crith thereat 
of the I'mplre 

If liidii Ind sclfgoiernment like tlic 
Kulf ruling Uomtniuns, bhe could be reason, 
ibiv (.xjKttcd Income into line with the 
rest ol the Hnipirc It is only want of ima- 
gmition and supreme self righteousness 
whicli can demand equal sacrifice without 
at first granting equal riglits Sacrifice 
im|>hcs ,,eniuiic enthusiasm, anil equal 
enthusiasm c in sjiriijg only from equality 
•»l slttns India cannot he brought into 
hoc with the rest of the Empire tmi> 
IS regards her responsibilities She must 
.tt^ first also liave exactly the some rights, 
privileges nod adv aniagcs as the self niliDjr 
portions of the Empire It 1ms been and 
may be said that the British people are too 
preoccupied with the war to attend to 
tudiaa affairs But evidently they are not 
too pre occupied to demand sacrifice on 
the part of India So they ought also to 
have time to rcHeit how India can be made 
IS enthusiastic and able to make sacrifices 
as IS desired Uheuever. we raise the 
question of our rights, we arc twitted 
with bargaining ” But toscekfreedomcan 
under no circmnstniices be spoken of as 
bargaining, ns it is everv man’s birth, 
right But suppose we do bargnin. Bar- 
gainiog IS neither sinful nor criminal. The 
British people are famous bargainers even 
in politics and patriotism And Anglo. 
Indians arc ^ere ip pursuit ol worldly 
rulvaatage, -svhich is another name for 
bargaining 25-1 1918 

- "Slrufegle for the Liberty of the World ” 

The Pioneer asks 

too inueli to nsk even Indian 
pnliliciaiH Mnt thty . should postpons 
their ambitions for a season and throw 
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llicuiseKes heart aud soul into tin. struggle 
for the hbertv of the ■world ^ ’ 

We suggest the following emended 
form : , , 

“Is it too much to ash e\en Indian 
politiaans that they should postpone their 
ambitions for an indelinitc jycnoa and 
throw themselves heart and soul into the 
struggle for.thehberty of the World ii/imis 
India ’ ’ 

Tie Pioneer has certainly read the fol 
lowing cablegram 

The Nalioualist tnetubera of lUe House of Commons 
in Dublin presided over bj Mr DiUou decided to re 
n In Ireland and organise an opposition to Con 


scription 

tifteen hundred Trade Lnion delegates meeting m 
Dublin Mansion Hou*e pledged themselves lo resist 
Conscription and fixed \pril _ord as the day of stop 
^ge of all work to enable th* workers to sign the 


'■"SFJ. 


e being held 


Masses aud services of ■otcrcc*siuu 
lo avert Con*i.ripl!on — Kcuter , 

Will the Allahabad Anglo ludun editor 
put his question to Mr Dillon and other 
Irish Nationalists ^ 

"Taking Advantage of England's 
Calamity." 

Some \hgIo Indiaus and otiicr English 
men seem to think that the Indian mote 
ment^for obtaiumg not ‘Complete, but 
some degree of pohticil freedom is an 
attempt to take adtantage of England’s 
calamitT This is not true The Indian 
self rule movement was maugurated long 
before the commencement of the present 
Luropcan war Even the expression 
“Indian Home Rule’ had begun to be used 
6s early as the year 1907 But chrono 
logy apart, let us see what the movement 
stands for, and w hethcr it aims at gaining 
anything at the expcusc of or by weaken 
mg England ^ 

Wbat India wants is freedom India’s 
freedom does not mean the euslaienicot of 
England So what India would gam 
would not mean auj loss to England — 
it would not be at the cxpciwt of England 
A free Indii would, on the tonlrirj,cti 
able Euglishiiicu to be ficcr 111 in they an. 
aud would make them MlKvrclv Iibellj 
lovmg Autocrats and birvaucrats 
abroad eanuot long remain democrats at 
borne England’s despotic rule in* India, 
however bencv'olent it may be claimed to 
be, lias already leavened the British 
character for the worse Englishmen 
cannot, therefore^be reallv fre* unless they 
help India to be free , nor cai» they 


sincerely profess to be liberty loviug so 
long as Indians arc not eulrancbised 
These considerations make it clear that 
the Indian self rule movement has the 
tendency to make the British people 
morally better and greater ** 

Matcnally, too, it does not mteud to 
weaken or impoverish England India 
does not waut to cut herself off from the 
British Empire, she wants to remaim a 
free and equal partner in it Even as a 
dependency, she has been of greater help 
to the Empire during the war than all the 
self governing dominions put together 
Had she been self governing she would 
have been richer and, far more able to 
render assistance than she is Her avail 
able manpower would also have been* 
greater , for in a self ruhug India, the 
populatiou Avould not have been in a 
crashed and emasculated touditiqn Even 
DOW, India, given the small measure of 
freedom she seeks, would not place less 
men and other resources at*ihe disposal 
of the Empire than she would otherwise 
do 

Irue a selfnilmg India wogld even 
tualiy, but not immediatelv, mean the 
loss ol many highly iJUid posts now 
held by Englishmen But tins* loss 
of income to the Bntisb people would 
be more than compensated m other ways 
A self nihug India would pay far greater 
attention to the development of the _ 
material resources of the country than ~ 
now Tor years to come, it would be 
necessary for us to import machinery, ex* 
perts, and skilled labour for our industrial 
cnteqmses Should Great Britain be able 
to supply even a considerable proportion 
of these men and materials, «he would be* 
an immense gamer thereby It might 
be urged that if Indians begarf to supply 
their own wants by inamifacttiring them * 
themselves and engaging in the import 
and export trade themselves, that would 
'mean loss to the Bnlisli ui mufac 
turers uid liutisli lud Viiglo Indian 
mctxhauK U vcrtamly would But 
lUtic would be. an important comiKU 
sttmg advantage which might moiv. 
than make up for the loss However 
latgc a country and whatever the range of 
itschniatt. and the variety and extent of 
its resources, it cannot produce everything 
it requires It must import some of its f- 
necessaries, comforts aui luxuries 
toFcign coiiotnes llie richer it ' 
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larger must Ik the \olumc of its import 
trade And it stands to reason tint a 
umversallj and adequately educated and 
industrially de\eloped Indn, as under self 
rule*she is confidently expected to Ij“ 
would be wealthier than she now is The 
purchasing power of Indians per head 
wou d then Ive far gre iter than now It is 
reasonable then to think that on the whole 
Great Britain w ould continue to supply to 
self ruling Indians at least as much of her 
inanufdctiircs as now 

But suppose a free India means some 
loss of wealth to Lnglund This loss 
would certainly not be so „rcatastore 
duce the hritish people to poMrty It 
would mean only a curtailment of some of 
their luxurieo it could not afiect their 
physical well being As luxury saps na 
tional vitality, and \itiate«, weakens and 
degrades the national cb iractcr decrease 
of luxuries is not a loss but a gain 

The most vital and import int thiugto 
beacin»muid in this connection is that 
which IS involved in the question what 
shal It profit a man if he gains the whole 
world but loses his soul ’ A powerful na 
tion must lose their soul if while thev 
themselves want to remain free lUev 
insist upon keeping others m bondage 
Indians have not sought to be m 
dependent even though all successful 
movements for independence have recciv 
cd the subsequent sanction of llistorv 
they have not sought to weaUn 
Vngliidttinl strengthen li^r tncnivs l\ 
going over to their side only u liaudlul 
ol Indiins an infiiiitesnn il fraction of 
their total number have been fouod to 
have conspired with the Germans for the 
overthrow of British rule in India Ue 
state thc-.e facts is fads without m the 
least sekiv. to ULs credit a.d cla.ni a 
reward for Io3aU} lor tlcre ib no 
polUK il arithmetic or thought reading hv 
mc^ns ol which one can dctcnninc to vVb it 
extents respectivly India s quie«ccDce 
during the p-c«nt world crisis inayhavc 
been due to her warm attachment to 
British bureaucratic rule to w orldlr c licit 
lation of loss and gam to the consdera 
tion ol what is feasible and not feasible \c 
Iromuo point of»,Mcw can it then be 
said that Indians have sought to tal^ 
advantage of England s c ilamity 

. A people arcjHStificd under nnv nnd all 
circumstnnvxs to endeavour to be otoens 
m the widest acceptation of flat word 


They irc not mcrally houud to sccl the 
comenieiice of those- vvl o would not will 
ingly allow them to be citiz'ii', as regards 
the time when the cnicavoir is to be 
made or as regarls other circumstances 
It IS those that have oppos d the attain 
inent of citizenship h^ us earlier who 
owe an explandtiou to mankind,— not 
"tvu^ master, 

why do 30U want to he free now the 
time is not convenient for me ’ the 
slave may verv reason ibly renU * |3e 
cao«e\oti would not allow me to be free 
I ™^3 even retort bv askii g 
''1'l‘ili! free earlier 

The Proper Time to Demand Freedom 
1 he present IS the most proper time for 
«s toast the British people to allow iisto 
he tit TCos Tlie> have declared ag un and 
w'arfirX*'*^^ Inve taUn part in this 
r nart S *1 s freedom As India is 
a part of the worll vve are instified in 
® ncerity of tins declara" 
I’ree within 

the Dnush Empire It may be siil that 
responsibk Government has already been 
dcclaixd avithoritativelv as the ! oa 
British nohcCTii India But manySironn 
«es made in tlTpo.t have been I role? and 
wwCwhch%^^"" mentioned 

Kulcdontij/thctris^s nf n., ‘ 0‘ tJome 

women hufetVurrr^aLh^^^^ 

aOUOO()0^cv\h\^ors ^□lcsto 

arc women VrS f "homb 000 000 
OM full par and i soldiers 

■>nd fiMiSncn If V>lots 

KedCrofSworl.Dr oilfr'’r®°“®i ^"S^Kcd ou 

importance abroad Jr rational 

"Kistered as voters for n ” 
forwhiehthev would 1,,,’ 

'07 member- or 37 mot Jif 

inoit tl ui Qt pre-ent 
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War Gjnference at Delhi 
llie object of the War Conference at 
Dclln IS stated in two telegrams from 
Delhi as follows 

"The object ol the tueclingn to icvile Oicct 


annuiis jet coDli'lcut, realises to the full the 
issues at slate in this Ocsperale confJicl and jour 
trumpet call at this crisis will not fall upon deal can 
IfeeUoDiidcDtthatitwill anoleu the pripcta and 
thapeoplesl-aderstoa keener sense o» the grare 

daufier which tn V-uropt now thieateM to "the object ot the tueeliiigis to 5B\ilethccoui»^- 

c Eastwards 1 shall look to theiu for the fullest jio„ojaiicia»s{, finiljr, iu sinking domestic differ 
-I-. —iinr t a . ^ ahout Cessation of the jjolittcal 


effort nod the fullest lacnbceto safeguard the soil o( 
their luotbeiland against ell attempts ots cruel 
and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final 
triumph of those ideals of justice and honour lot 
which the British empire slnnds 

And both the Premier’s message and 
the Viceroy’s repfy thereto were wired to 
the papers on the eighth of April \\c 
cannot guess why the ticcroy withheld 
the message from the people of India 


{■ropagaoda during the preseot crisis hecoodl/i 
sccunrg the actire support of allclasiesio iaea>urcs 
uccessary for the proercutiou of the ssnr with ipeciai 
rcfrnoce to mau |>ower and the dcrelopioeot Of 
India s resources Thirdly in cheerfully ruakiogthe 
sactifiMs which nay he oeertsary to achieTC sKlory 
Agtc«tcoalereeccat Delhi immediately in order 
tocall a truce to the political diderence and to com 
bine all classes and creeds fur the prosecution of the 
war la generolly underitood as an earnest of the 
inlse of the CoTcrnmeiit of India to raohilise the 


forwhomas web as the Goveroment of entirercsonrceioKhecountry atthisgrcat 


India It w as meant, for six days, and also 
why he could not so arrange matters, by 
the prompt publication of the message 
and other means, as to be abk tu send Ins 
reply on the 5th April, as he did afttrbet 
ing how the message was reteixcd by the 
pcopK 

As there has not been any dchnitc todi 
cation, in the message and the reply, of the 
dangeik.to Asia and particularly to India 
vanous alatming tumours haxe been 
afloat, and these continue to be believed lu 
by the people m spite of cootrndicUoos 
issiimg from Auglo Indnn journals and 


, „ j The _ 

Indian and Buropean will gather united under the' 
leadership of Lord Chelmilurd ta this demonstration 
I or the Indians the crents that it foreshadows mil 
lie a test of fitness to take np the heritage of that 
fuller imiitiial citizenship that the Secretary of htale 
■s 10 theit <ii«i>^ to organise lor the I uropcans it 
will he a ralijing point fur the commcnceuent if 
lucreusiog sacrifices and deeds of w ar 

The United Kingdom is not more distant 
from the mam scat of the war and is cot 
less closely aflected by ond interested ui it 
than India But lu the United Kingdom, 
at no stage of the war, has there been n 
siokiog ot all domestic diflereocc Cren 
now there is much domestic djflcrcncc Tor 


jg irom AUfio inann journals anti „amplc,aswe have shown m ann^iom 
ftom_ offisml sooiKs To thw «ul>port „ote, tte Irish ^illlounllSt Icoatrs” “itS 
Mr Dillon at tbeir head, hate resoUed to 


t been indirectly lent by the discussion 
111 the public press of the desirability or 
uthervysc of conscription in India to meet 
the sitwation 

It 18 to be Loped that the coufmnee 
at Delhi would clear up matters 

In the Premier’s message we note (bat 
he expects “every lover of freedom and 
law” to play his part Every lover of fr^e 
dom and law values and secies these price- 
less things for himself as well as for others 
He seeks to be himself free and to be placed 
under law as opposed to the will of tbc 
Executive and the Police lu tbc \ iccroy 's 
reply tbc words "soil of their inotlictland 
have led us to leflcct that tbif a/c/ of the 
mothcrljud is more important tbju the 
soil of the motherland Sons and daughters 


resist conscription in Ireland The two 
following telegrams also show that the 
political atmosphen. m tbc United King- 
oom IS sot quiet — 

HouB RuLB Bii.L~Ui.sTES Will Fight 
. _ London April J 3 

bifEawanlLaiioiiiBalcllcrto tlie bccrtlary of 
(ucLIsUrtaioniit Council says It will be cccetsary 
toiumiDoo Its ttaodiag CouJamttc it tbc earliest 
inoiiKat alter the publication of the Home Rule Bill 
au.1^ liopcs that every UTBilablc delegate will aUeod 
•">11 he of the gravest 
possible cbaracter It will also be necessary to re 
titgamse all machinery of tl c proriuce which has been 
Thisisunaroid^lc 
Lovccuuicot 111 tnwna a 
brcoili of pvrly truce — 


through (lie action of (be 
burniiig.juc 5 tioiiroru.iiigB 
I cut* ® 


AMlCONiCBtlTIOS M > 


feel quite free and fearless in their motbec’s - 5»“t«en irwh King* Counsel iociuii?pp«CTeTat 
home, and entitled to everything there tbcanturoascrlptioD 


We 


onder if India is to us nmothcr’s mo«meDi°i 5 ‘'Dbi«“i*‘® Pfoi«lantanti.TODKrIpti 
SScCI Reiter '« 


home in this sense, though the soil .. 
India IS undoubtedly the soil of the 
Motherland The Motherland idet has 
still to be realized 20 i 191i> 


places — Reuter ' 

2itl> Apnl, ot 
1). I o?S n '“Irreore presidirf ovtr 

r .otj Br,ce on llit reform ot llte Second 
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Chimber, is not calcnlitcil to proluucn 
quut atmobpbcre Vs it is a uujonty 
report aul contains many contentious 
recommendations, it v\ill not enable the 
people of Great Britain to sink domestic 
differences \Ye do not say that because 
Britishers have not sunk their domestic 
differences, therefore v\e also should not 
sink onr differences What we urge ts that 
as these differences m the United Kingdom 
have not stood in tlic way of the prosecu 
tion of the w’ar, and os nobody there has 
attempted to or succeeded in putting an 
end to all domlstic controversies, a stmil ir 
attempt IS unneecssnry in India Nay 
more, It would be disadvantageous to us 
W e maj put a stop to or ma\ b“ forced to 
put a stop to all controversy on onr side, 
but the bureaucracy will go on doing 
things which it would h* against our in 
terests to put up within silence, and the 
Anglo-Indian journahst-r will also goon 
misrepresenting and insulting ns 

The second object of the conference is 
said to be the bringing about of the cessa 

• tion of the political propaganda To this 

• also we unhesitatiiiglj and in unequivocal 

terms object la the United Kingdom, at 
no stage of tbe war— not even now— bas 
political propapxuda been stopped During 
tbe war Irisn Home Kule has been hotly 
debated, pacifists and socialists have gone 
on With their propaganda, large measures 
of national educational reform have been 
discussed and adopted, a Reform Act has 
been passed dAnbhng the electorate m 
eluding the cnfranclitsement of six milhous 
of w omen, aud various other measures arc 
contemplated a summary of the work 
done during the last session of the British 
Parliament, given in the /fenew of Rc 
.'.u.vji .v.d' JiRW.swvtiv.Vwt — 

Tub Late Session 

The tsreath sia$i(ia saj the (binJ erar sesildn 
of the present Parliament endeil on February Cth 
after acanflet over P K [Proportional Represen 
tation] in tbe trvn Uonses wtiicb reoiimled one 
of political encounters of a bTRooe age Tbe 
Session bas been one of solid work End sabstaDlml 
achievement Men of all parties have shown their 
determination to settle ontitandicg constitutional 
questions Bv far* the largest effort was tbe passing 
of the Reform Act details of which we give ehevtbere 
By the exercise of mGaite patience and tact Mr 
Prothero succeeded in carrying the Corn Production 
Act through a not too fnendly flonse Br this Act 
mimmntn prices _were fixed for wheat and oats tor 
SIX years a miolmant wage guarantee 1 to agncnl 
lural workmen and power g ren to 'the Hoard of 
Agriculture to enforce proper cnltivation National 


secoriis f>r me of nr Im m I istries r\as insured 
by the passage >f li Son I errous Metal Industry 
Bil Adaptation to the changing needs of war is 
shono la the tir Force Act, which constitates a new 
sernce nnder*! fully equipped Ministry with a Secre 
tary of State at Its head The sessions record »n-*u 
des the passage of two Military Service Acts both 
embodying and extending the principle of oBiverial 
liabilctT laid down by Mr Asquiths administration 

That th’ passage of the Edneatioi^ Bill does not 
Jiguremthe records of the session is greatly to be 
regretted One can but nrge that it shall be one of 
the first Acts to b pissed m the new session Our 
ell atton system cries out loudly for improvement, 
let this Sill when IS nt least n start in the right 
d recti »o,H kept dallying for luontlis instead ofbeiog 
p It into eltevl ns it ought to have been long ago 
Tub Reronu Act 

*sa passes into law a ni'-asure which doubfes the 
electorate anl the cons qjen cs if which no man can 
f .resee 

It may b* that mmj of the results ob- 
tainctl m Unglantl were ucbievetl without 
much political Tgitntion But that is bcLTUse 
tbe p*oi)lc nml Ga\ernm*nt are largely 
ideiiticai th-re, whereas here thej arc en 
tireU tiiffertni And, therefore, wesiioukl 
be tUowctl to acitatc for what we want 
It cannot be said that the British people 
are doing only what is required to obtain 
victory \Ianj important thing? hive 
been and are being done which have little 
direct or indirect bearing on the acb»eve« 
ment ol victory Our mam political pro 
paganda, on tbe contrary, is really, 
though in a slightly indirect manner, con 
Dcctim w ith obtaining victory, and is there- 
foreas ranch a war menusure as the Insh 
Home Rale Bill and the British Reform 
Act Agam and again has it been said 
that the war is a fight for freedom, demo- 
cracy and the principle of self determina- 
tion England wants the cnthnsiastic 
support of India India ma^ crentaaUy, 
though not all at once or immediately, 
become as enthusiastic as the ^Ifniling 
parts of the Empire, if here people get 
Irecdom aud the principles of deinocncj 
and self-determination are given effect to 
Whereas to England the boands of free- 
dom, w hich w ere already v ery wide, have 
been widened verv recently this year by 
the Reform \ct, India, which is nneofran- 
cbised, cannot reasonably be expected to 
be made enthusiastic by tbe mere promise 
of some unknown kmi of constitutional 
change to be introduced nfter the war, 
though we are asked to be enthusiastic 
daring the war 

Onr opinion, then, is tliat political pro 
paganda should not cease If Government 
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not elected b> the people Some are elect 
ed members of the Iiuperml or some 
provincial legislative council , but the 
electorates wluch chose them are not them 
selves properly representative of the 
people Moreo\er, in countries nhere 
representatu e government prevails, a 
parliament elected before a particnlar 
question bad come to the fore arc held 
incompetent to deal v.ith it A fresh 
election on'that particular issue is often 
held to be necessary to make parliament 
representative of public opinion Where 
even that is not considered suiBcicnt 
or convenient, a referendum is resorted to 
in some countries The resolutions \\ Inch 
may be passed at the Delhi conference 
uould not, therefore, he reganled asdeci 
sions to which the people of Driti«h India 
were a pnrtv, for \arious reasons Among 
the members of the conference are manv 
nihng princes who have no place m the 
constitution of the Go\ eminent of llnlish 
India, such as it is The consent of these 
Indian potentates do not imply the con 
sent of their subjects, because they arc not 
responsible to the latter, nor have they 
consulted the latter on the subjects of tbe 
resolntions Tbe other Indian members of 
the conrerence have not been chosen by the 
people to represent them at the conference, 
and tbe elected Indian members of the 
Indian legislative conneds are returned by 
constituencies which are not popular 
We do not say all this simply to dis 
count tbe decisions which may be arrived 
nt by the conference Our object is to say 
that constituted as tbe conference is, not 
the least popular character can be asenbed 
to it Even if all the Home Rule leaders and 
others whose names have been mentioned 

could not have assumed apoptilarrcpresen 
tative character For neither ’the admi' 
nistration of the aflairs of the country nor 
its public life, is organised on a represen 
tative basis 

Under the present circumstances of India 
this fundamental objection ?onld nbt have 
been fully met For there is no time to lose, 
and alarge popularelectorate for this parti 
cular conference could not possibly have 
been improvised very quickly Still Govern 
ment could have consulted the wishes of 
the people to a greater extent than .they 
have done, by, among other means mvit 
ing the most inftuential popular leaders, 
71-12 


even though they were obnoxous to the 
powers that be 

If Government bad taken the leaders of 
the people into their confidence and told 
them what the character, extent, .and 
degree of imminence of the danger were, 
and left them at first to settle among 
tbemselv cs w hat they wanted to do and 
were capable of doing, the ftsults would 
have been more satisfactory The very 
fact of the Viceroy presiding o\ er the con 
ference might deprive the members of 
much, if not all, freedom, and it would 
practically register official decisions Such 
decisions would not be felt morally as 
binding as the decisions'arnved at by re 
presentatives of the people So far as tbe 
spint of cooperation, and even actual 
results, arc concemed, inwanl acceptance* 
or otherwise of an irrangement, by the 
people, makes a good "deal of difierence 
-_>G i IDIS 

Provincial War Conferences 

it has been published m the papers that 
tbe w ar conferences to be called early m 
May by the provincial rulers of India are 
meant only to concert measures fior giving 
effect to the Resplutions which may be 
passed at the War Conference to be held 
nt Delhi on tbe 27th Apnl So* these 
provincial conferences will not be able to 
consider whether any of the Delhi Resolu 
tions require any modification m view of 
the particular conditions of a province 
27 4iyl8 

Compulsory Milhtary Service 

The history, nnd military, social and 
economic aspects of what itf generally 
known as conscription cannot be dealt 
with within the compass of a brief note 
Xcaving asihe 'Cue case ot cqpscientioiis 
objectors we will briefly indicate the condt 
tions which, in our opinion, would justify 
a State in enforcing compulsory military 
service In the first place, m the country 
where conscription is to be enforced, the 
Government must derive its authority 
from the people and be responsible to the 
people the will of the people 13 to be 
the will of the Government In other 
words, the State and^the people are to be 
mdentified in interests and objects In the 
second place there should b' no power m 
the State which can override the will of 
the people in the declaration of 'war and 
the conclusion of peace , that is to saj 
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the war for which compulsory ^.mihlur^ 
service IS requirea, must be the peopl*** 
war, and peace also is^to be concluded 
according to the will of the people The 
fulBJment of these two 'conditions is 
necessary, as otherwise £he array raisrf 
by conscription maj’ be simply tools to 
the bands of an autocrat hire Napoleon 
Buonaparteior the present Kaiser William, 
pr m the bands of a bureaucracy or 
military caste, to subserve 'their selfish 
purposes In the third place, the men 
of military age whose sen ices are 
to be compulsorily requisitioned, should 
all be literate and sufficiently cdiiLateil to 
understand VI hat duties they one to the 
State and wlnt duty the State ones to 
them This condition 13 iiecess-iry in order 
tthat there may be as little of irksomeness 
and unintelligent obedience in conscription 
as possible It is also necessary m order to 
prevent the easy substitution of demoern 
cvhyfuitocrncj oligarchy or bnreamricr 
and also to give the conscripteil men neccs 
sary military training m as short a pencil 
of time as possible 

There are other cooditiona also which 
would nrevent conscription from bemc 
regarfeff as utterly lackuig m moral 
joatification For mstance coascripti™ 
majtt ttjortrf to oaly.nawarof 
of a people s owncounlrT 
and liberties, or of the country or liberlV 
of another people m ho hare been nnius 
tifiably nttaeVed Conscription 7 or 
asgressire pnrposes, such as those ol 
Germany, or for purposes which are partly 
aggressive and iinpenalistic, is utterlv 
lacking in moral justification The nr/ 
sence of another circumstance also apneare 
necessary, which will be understood from 
, the following extract from the article on 
conscription contributed to the Cncvclo 

paedia^ntannica by Colonel r N Maude, 

The fa lore of compulsion if «pp) in II e^rus.i 

I.lei mould be due to the fa« that tl e pr ncmalfae,^ 
of iti »uceeis-the knonledee of nhat f 

neaa and the risk of immed ate intae on— anns^h^ 
brought home to the people at loos a, 
nary retaioi iti predommasee If the nl.t” 
quate to prevent invai on then compnls 
necetjary ifit U inadequate then theonlyVaTln 
makegood itt Inadequacy li to brine hom»*«*^.l® 
eleetort by a courte ol parOal Irainme ih» 
ce. wh ch «u.t entne .rtheTe^^tlH'rt’^* 

Circumstances have undergone naf 
changes since the above was written but 

some general conclusions may be drawn 


from it, iir, that if people arc to be con 
sujptcd they must have full '‘knowledge 
of what war must mean and the risk of 
imnicdntc invasion,” and fhey must also 
have a course of partial military training 
in order thsjt they ir\ay understand the 
consequences which must ensueif they con- 
tinue to neglect military training 

We hare mentioned some of the mam 
conditions which a State must fulfil before 
it can be justified in having recourse to 
conscription These are necessury-m order 
that conscription may not be or seem to 
he nn net of ty ranny or caprice ^ 

Some people seem to think that a conn ’ 
try wlierc the pcojile ape conscripted is 
sure i/>so /icto to cnioy political liberty 
to a greater extent than those countries 
where the conditions are different His- 
tory does not support this belief The 
rrctich under Napoleon were not as free a 
people as the T nghshmen of that age The 
Oernnns of the present times are not ns 
tree as the \iiii.ricans 

Comcnption for India. 

We are entirely opposed to the idea of 
conscription in India The suggestion has 
ongioated m non official brains That the 
officials are not responsible font show* 
their go^ sense Government need adont 

bSe Thim ‘■'“■“'‘“bbt as woufi 
ImoR them as many recruits as theycan 
rapidly tram and equip They do^^pdt 
possess a sufficient number of trainers to 
tram latme the large aumber of 
''bwh conscription may bring 
The only practicable nnd statesmanlib*. 

ra™„'t' carpel Sea to“ srthei'r'r*'"’ 

training for nil 'boys'ot's “hSoRro''*'"''^ 
hae not ret .bern nttempted K 

tothe.array asrcaTOSnS 

We do not suglen r 

should be mven tn salaries 

shonW bemore PV 

racnikl, and suffic Jnt A / or a 

state of perfect phyei'a", SSlrnifSaCl? 
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him besides to make sotiic retniLtaoce 
home Indians should have the same pro 
spects and status as Britishers An 
Indian s life is as dear to him and his 
kinsmen as a Britisher’s IS to him and his 
kinsmen \\ here equal sacrifice— the 
sacrifice of life, il need be— is demanded, the 
conditions should be equal Real King's 
Commissions not honorary temporary 
ones, should be gnen to Indians Where 
life has to be risked the means of defending 
oneself should be the same f or both the 
Indian and the Bntish soldier That is to 
say, Indiaa and British soldiers should 
have training of equal excellence, and 
their arms and ammuniti in and equipment 
should be of e\acUj the same kind and 
excellence 

Different kinds of iKoplc raaj bt pre 
pared fordiQcrcntdegrccs and kinds of risk, 
sacrifice or hardship It la wise to take 
adiantnge of the willmgacss of all Those 
\\ ho are willing to go abroad on active 
service should be and are enlisted m the 
regular army There arc others who arc 
ready to undergo military training and 
do what IS necessary to mamtam order 
and keep the peace m the country Ml 
such should be enlisted lu the £)efeoce 
Torce It is probable that a large number 
would volunteer for the Defence I'orce if 
the role were laid down that the^ wbuld 
not have to go outside their province for 
service It is probable, too that if then, 
were a large D'leiitc Force ot such men 
man> of them would cvenlunlly join the 
regular army Similarly, if a course of 
partial tmlitary training were given to all 
students above sixteen years of age, some 
of them would join the Uefcoce Force and 
some the regular army 

Military spirit la a countiy where it 
has been discouraged or allowed to decay 
must be a thing of gradual growth, if it is 
to revive In a province, like Bengal, for 
instance where the people have been tin 
familiar with miht iry life iorgencntioii*- 
and where m the majority of villages 
not a single Viflc, pistol ^tvolrcr, or 
EwOrd IS to be found, it is certainly 
not* serisible '^to suggest even "modified' 
consbnpiioo \\ isc men w ould hasten 
slOWlyr ;i7-tl918 

“To Camp, Citizens ' 

^kt a recent * meeting in Calcutta ou« oL 
the speakers is rqioyted to haac appealed 
to bis y outhful hearers to join the army en 


bloc, quoting a I rench exhortation which 
means “To Camp, Citizens’ We do not 
impngn the speaker's earnestness of pur 
pose Only be ought to have made sure 
whether there »were any citizens among 
his audience We have in mind^“the more 
extended use of the word,” “corresponding 
to ciirtas," which gives it “fjie meaning 
ofonewbois a constituent member of a 
state in international relations and as 
sncKhas full national nghts ” (Enejelo 
paeuia Bntanmca) 27f4 1918 

Fighting for hearth and home and 
Motherland 

IVedo not tliink anybody bas said that 
be would fight m defence of bis hearth and 
borne and motherland only if Government 
granted Home Rule and fulfilled certain 
other conditions But if anybody bas said 
anything so unreasonable, wc cannot 
support him Whoever thinks that he 
hasa lieartli and home and a motherland 
and also believes that they arc to danger 
of being attacked, h bound to take steps 
to ensure tbeir safety Of course, if a man 
has no moral or religious scruples against 
fighting, he may become a soldier and 
fight even if bis hearth and home and 
motherland be not m danger of invasion 
27' 4 1918 

Honorary Temporary Second 
Lieutenant* 

Nmc ludi in gentlemen lu the Fuujab, 
live ID Bengal and three in Bibar have been 
granted the rank of temporary honorary' 
second lieutenant subject to His Majesty^ 
approval This rank may be valued by 
those who have got it, ifthey be ambitious 
o'” such honours But Indian^ should 
inidcrstaml that this nnk is not whit 
they wauled when tficy asked for tic King s, 
comuussious lu the regular army like those 
which British military officers in aili\e 
scrvicehold Moreover, it is to be noted 
that So far as Bengal is concerned,— we 
cannot speak lor the other provinces— the 
rank has not been conferred on anv Indian 
non commi'sioucd officer or •oldicr who ' 
has distinguished htm«eU by fighting in 
any front, or on the militarily fittest 
among those who ha^e undergone tram 
log ID the Calcutta University Infantry 
or the Bengal Light Horse Probably 
this rank bas been granted to encourage 
the recipients in the work of ohtaifiiow 
recruits for the regular army ° ' 
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In crier that ll.e public may cont.noe it°” S'.oS » 

to urge oa ttie attention of Govcroment ' ,a „ Govemraou Ua* * gitat koacUof “Tolte 
the justice and expediency of gumfj per jice , eg, tbe oBoouccrnicat o( Wr Cbawberlain 
imncot Kme's Commissions to Indians m m partiamcDt that CommiHions will be gi»eo to 

the regular army, it is necessary to explain 

that lieutenants occupy the lowest rank 
of commissioned officers, and second 


lieutenants are lower grade lieutenants 
The value (fi a temporary second lieute- 
nancy IS less than that of a permanent 
one And where the office is honomry, 
its value becomes atill less Itcould'^ue 
compared to honorary temporary sob 
deputy collectorships, or honorary tern 
porary sub assistant Surgeonships, if there 
were such offices 

When in August, 1017, nine Kings 
commissions were conferred on fodiaos, 

»people could not understand what they 
exactly meant An “Indian Officer’ wrote 
at that time a long letter to the Bomhay 
Cbroaicle, explaining the whole thing As 
the matter IS important, we quote almost 
the whple of it below 
Tbc mac gtttUcmcD to wfaoEU lb« graot ol Ibe 
Kiag ( ComiaitsiQu was rtccntl.; aaoounccd n«r< 

Atre&ii;' la po«seisioa of ibe kiag • Comniistioat "'XSowI'y 'O ? 
Ord'oanly th«re ar« odIt two kiadi of Commijjions Otber*u< •ooie 
in tb( Arof, vir th« Kiog « i-otuoiuiioo* " t«.iii i 

nlTir>r« anil tke Cinnim «m>i< .. , 

o be made 


i^tacs in Ibe Indian Defence Torce was cosetrorf 
by the OorerniDent of Jodia to mean I)*** 
\iceroy a Commniioos will be giTeo to them Jitbis 

was Ibe meamng of the then Secretary uf Stale* 
•naooneemeoi, there was no need to make juchan 
anoouDCcmene at at) a* the grant of the Viceroy *j 
Coiiimifsion to Indfanr, whether in the Indian 
Mefeoce Porce or the Itegular Army, ]s noconceiiioo 
atslt Ai a matter of fact tbe \Keroy i Commisnoo 
■a eiTCG to Indians oBly end to no otheri It is also 
loijeljojjed that Ibe OoTernmtnt of India ■will now 
abolish the special noit, tbe ftatire Indian Land 
Forces becanse to a layman it appear* a farce to 
retataaumtwhich now wiU consist Qoly of 3 or 3 
oflicers aod no men One wonder* why these 2 or 3 

ofheer* remaining in the \atirc tndian Laodlorce 
bare been left out in tbe cold aod not been gieen 
the regular Biilisti Commission If they are unfit 
lor >1 they have mo place in the array at all and 
should be asked to resign On tbe other band if they 
are 6t it is an injustice to them still to labour under 
disabilities while their brother oficer* base been 
adiBitied to A status of full eqoiliiy In Id years 
(the best UiDg t CommissiODs were gises in iOOo, 
to the sDCctsifal Cadet Corps boys) only 12 Indians 
bare been able to wm eeen the ‘ irregular' King s 
Comiuission I hope tbe Coeernsent will not be sc 
niggardly in girlng tbe 


'*pueca Cousmiision* 

iiNiuua - IiVfly in take Ihi* great 

_ Onlisb concession wiih a good grace 

'OHjee'rs’auii the \’i«foy'''s' Como ssioas' V* lodiao loder wbaljjsiem i* Ibe grant of Coiumltsions 
OSeeri Tbe fact that theic nine geuilemen bad tbe go">g to w made in the future* It can be done in 
King* tCoinosissioni before oow ought to have ooeortwo ways (J) SDiiawe csndidatei eunid be 

eotlifed them to all the tights and ptivilese* by Goveroment and gwen Coamisslor* 

enjoyed by British oflicef* But tbe recent aooouore and a posterior training could be given to them to 
ment of Oovemnient seems to show that there was "t them for their r?iili and |2) A military school 
a difffreotiatlofl between the lodisn* botdiog the could be started on the lines of Ibe military schools 
Kings Commission aud the bflgUshmeo holding the *t baodburst and VVoolwich and candidate* eonid 
Kings Commitiioa A reference to prewar Army given towmiisioni after passing a competiiiTe 
Li«ts(Tbe Army List IS not open to tbe pubic since essmination TbelsUrr of conrse is the only system 
the outbreak of tbe War) show* that Ibeimpecial that could tMuretueem t. nltsi education is made 
Cadet Corps Boys who bad passed their (inal •• »tt*ct a test as is tbe case with British offierrs 
csstniDatioo were giren Commissions In tbe Native tMoscIvcs.'buw on earth could the iodian Dritisb 
Indian Land Forces a unit whu-U oever etiiUd <'lu«ra^“>Pcte with the British offictri f UGovem 
before tbe grant of tbe King s Commission to the ment fall back on their favourite method of noml 
snwciifol Cadet Corps boys and which was created ? tbc result will be that either the Governmeot 

. for tbeir spefml beoefit ’ and consists solely of *“’* to rescind the concession m the fotnre or 

these 11 or 12 officers Ibc only Icidians who were “sv® to allow the tone of the army to 

ioTtuoate orSinfortonate enough to encroach upon detenuralc both equallv deplorable results 
the field of rcstei Interest’ of the British officers y the Governmeot of India do not establish a 
To a layman It appears that tlicsc irtegutar,' if '"'“tSfy -chool but select bfficets foi Rritisb Cocmuis 
oDcmaybepermittcdtonselhat word Kln^sCom sions l»y oonuoation it isthedutyof the leaders of 

Wissions granted to '-''"lo. iia,-- i 1.. Indian n,il,t eel on.-. 


nted to Indians have now been regular pvl't col opioiou as well ni the pubic orei 

:r of hare justice to these gentlemen who 2' *“'» to iniUate a conslitotional ocitalioni.iT, 


iKd s , . . „ 

'^'”«t>iraA'j>.*A«i;a?A,\r,tAa’dii#n sodlfaschMl"’ 

of great rejoicing It ts to be hoped 
gentlemen will not be doue Ont of tbefri 
dating their •* regolar Cuministions fro— 
of August 1917, instead of from the dates of ibnr Shcep,. CntriEC.dnvcr4 

present appoinlmeot lo^lbe Natlre Indian Land dntc nnd i to 

forces The fact thot the Regular Commssioos tcmtnrrn Dawabs WltbOUt 

given to these officers are in tbe same ranks as ther rtioncs to reicn Ovef and rulu 

.... ... c, ... 


— jontyiw „ oiiM command 

W tbe.3ti ^ouldsecrato be like sbepberd itUbont 
sheep,. CnginCAlnvere WltVinut pnmn,.« In 
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JjR LijriT Rn iso THE Home SECRETiB\ 

Mr king aslied tbe Home Secretary whether he 
receiTed a cablegram from Mr I ajpat Rai on or 
about 23rd December 1017 repudiating the sugges 
tioD made tn that House that the sender was sub 
stdised by German fands , whether" he was aware 
that a cablegran to the same effect was on the same 
date «ent to a London newspaper but wqs nerer 
delirered whether be gave orders to stop the tatter 
being receired and whether hewas now in a po«ittoii 
to state tha* Mr Lajpat Rai bad as he aTcrred 
always opposed German propaganda 

Mr Brace My right hon Friead receixtd the 
first cable mentioned by the hon Member on 2ath 
December There is no trace of the sreond having 
been received either by the Cable Censor or the Press 
Bnrean , itVras certainly not stopped by the Home 
Secretary s order The answer to the last part of the 
question is in the negative 

Jadia wntes — 

It will be remembered that some tune ago in the 
ilbuse oi 'Commons Sir (Jeo'ge Cave tn'e ilhme 
Secretary, made a number of charges agaiost Mr 
Lajpat Rai arising out of the repnut and lim ted 
circulation i° this countryof his book, \oang India 
So soon aSthe facts came to tbe koowledge of Mr 
Lajpat Rai he cabled to the Home Secretary and to 
tbe DajI) ^eI^s repudiating tbe<e charges Tbe 
London newspaper does sot appear to have received 
this cable an I Mr Laipat Hal writes very properly 
complaining of what seems to be an extraordinary 
esereiseofthe censorial fuactlons He rightly asVs 
how a mao against whom tenous charges are 
pnblicly made in this constry Is to clear himself if 
cables to that end are held back lie says — 

White we here are engaged la making it clear to 
tbe Amencai^ublic that India does not want to go 
oot of tbe Empire the Goveromeat in England is 
trying to discredit ns t\ hat will be the effect * Tbe 
people here will be incl oed to accept the revolutionary 
1 artv as the spokesmen of India 

This as Mr Lajpat remarks is a very short 
a ghted policy 

Iq this coanectiOQ the Pmijabcc has 
published the follovt mg tktract from the 
London Aens 

A Tale of Two Cablegrams—They were both 
despatched frouiKew- \ork on D« -3, 1017 Tbe 
first ran as follows ~ 

' Daily News London 

Cabled Cave lodgoaully repudiating charge 
German subs dy Have always opposed German 
propaganda 

Lajpat Rai. 

Lnforlunately it was never delivered— at any rate 
□u record of its receipt at this ofijee can be discovered 
1 hope tbe second vs as more fortunate. It ran thus 
Home Secretary London • . 

* Ind guantly repudiate your slatemeat lloese of 
Commons author book lonug India subsidised by 
Cermaus. My opposition German connectlou 
repeatedly publicly stated American Press " 

Lsjpat fval 

The Pfinjubcc al«0 quotes the followiog 
from the letter ol the Loudon torrespoo 
dent of a contemporary * 

I snv 1 hope tliat,cabe was iVl vered bat 1 
cacnot fed vtr> coulidcnt Furl do not- rccoUtct 


tbatSir George Cave has ever taken any step either 
to prove publicly the very grave accusation which he 
made agaiost the anthe r of Toung India or ^ven 
to indicate that his cnarge was challenged 

We do not believe that LaH Lajpat 
Rat has been subsidised bj Germany tHe 
has been more than once tbe victim of 
such false ofBcial slanders before, and 
once he compelled the Cflg'//siiDan to paj 
him damages for libel But libellers in an 
official capacity cannot be brought to 
book, and this immunitj encourages them 
to'^make reckless statements which they 
cannot prove 

Stopping of Home Rule and Gmgress 
Deputation to England 

The following press communique has 
Jesrsr in? ejrffa/zf 

political delegations were not allowed to 
proceed to England 

In connection with the recent decis on of H s 
Majesty s Government thetpassports must be refused 
to Home Rule and Congress delegates wishing to 
proceed to Coglaod tbe following commnntcation 
received from tbeSecretary of Slate is published for 

S eoeral information Tbe question of passports for 
loQie Rule and Congress delegates came again before 
Ibecabioet and thecabinet have reafErme(r*lhe ded* 
son that in tbe existing cirnrestance* none of the 
Home Rnte delegates can be alfowed to proceed to 
this country It is considered by Ris MiJJcsty s 
Goveromeat that tbe jonrney on which these persons 
have embarked was nocalled for and the purpose of 
It lacking ID any suSaent jnstificatioo It was 
proposed by the«e persons at a period when tbe Ikc 
letary of State himself was lu India fur the purpose 
of ascertaining the viens of every section of tbe 
commonitr when fais coaclosions were still unknown 
and bad not yet been submitted to His Majesty a 
Government tocome to Lngland in tbe avowed role 
of agitators to start an uncompromisiog propaganda 
10 favour of a Home 17n1e of their own buch a 
proceeding at any time would be improper Under 
existing cuvumstances when tbe country Is wag ng a 
great war and is confronted with a crisis of tbe 
gvcalest magnitude which calls fur a supreme concen 
tratloti of national ellort and so far as jfbssibte the 
saspcosion of partly political agitation and platform 
controversy in whatever inlbmt it is one ir wbkli 
tbe ( overnmeat could not acquiesce bnrther the 
generous intentiuns of IIis Majesty t Oovemment 
wbicb have already been demonstrated by tbe pro 
nooscement of tbe Secretary of State m Parliament 
and bis visit to India would be seriously compromised 
and m gfat be fatally impaired if an attempt were 
made bnore or at the very moment when thev were 
coasidenng his report to force the r bands by a 
premature and possibir harmfnl propaganda It Is 
with great regiet that (its A^ajesty s Covernment arer 
compelled to give this decision But they bare no 
altematfVe. 

These delegations were not sprung upon 
Govemraent as a surprise They had been 
tnlktd of fur a long limt, and=j)rci>'tratiun& 
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had Icen Komg on for" months The 
\iccro\ had heard of them and had 
promised all the help and adnee that it 
Uas in his power to giie and it ippeats 
tint he maue eflorts to keep lus promise 
It docs not 'peaL much for the alertiic«s 
of the cab net that they could disco\cr 
the dancerous character of the delegations 
only after thc> had started on their 
\ oyage and bad undergone considerable cx 
penditure which has been rendered nseless 
Many nations m the worl^ ar*- fighting 
mthc literal sense fur full freedom India 
IS fighting only in a figurative sense for a 
small measure of freedom It is uii|ust 
that Indiana stiould be prcicntcd from 
carrying on this constitutional stro^jglc 
in Bngland for as we bate shown m 
• the Apnl number part of our tons 
titntional battle must be fought on Untisb 
soil the reason being that neitlier the 
\iceToy not the Seerttaty of titatc (or 
India nor the cabinet but the British 
Parliament or rather tbeQritish democracy 
IS the final biiwxa arbiter of India s 
immediate destiny We ought therefore 
to have heen allowed to place our case 
before t^e British people The British 
premier and some other members of the 


Indians not be cnfranchi'cd dunng the 
war ’ 

The tone of the communique is unneccs 
sanl) offensive Arc wccluldrea that \\c 
should ask some of our prominent country 
men to undertake a journey full of great 
risks in spite of the fact that it * was 
uncalled for and * lacking in sufEcient 
jusUfieatloa ’ That it was perfectly called 
lor and entirely justified we have already 
shown 

As an argument for justifying any and 
every ^bitrary unjust decision the war 
seems to have conic as the veriest godsend 
to bureaucrats of all sorts In spite of 
the war revolutionary measures have been 
passed in Parliament \ conlcrcuce has 
met and presented its report on the 
mending or ending of the House of 
Lottls t radical and far reaching edu 
cational programme is being discussed 
and tlie henew of KcMeiis complains 
not that the education Bill should 
have been discussed during ‘a crisis of 
the greatest magnitude which calls for a 
supreme concentration of national effort,' 
but tliat the {Passage of the Lducatton 
Bill does not figure m the records of the 
session is greatly to be regretted One 


cabinet have repeatedly deviated that this can but urge that it shall be one of the 


is a war for ^edoni and they should 
therefore have made every effort to 
convince Indians that so far as India was 
concerned tfaeir professions were sincere 
After alt our detuaud of ilonic Rule ot self 


first Acts to be passed in jbe new sessiou 
Our education system cries out loudly for 
inyroTcmeiit yet this Bill which ia at 
least “X start in the right direction is kept 
dallying for months instead of being put 


rule me».ns in part that a certain namber into effect ns it ought to have been Tong 


of the inliabitauts of the British Empire 
who have not got the vote should have 
the franchise During this very rear the 
greatest of the British Reform Acts lia'i 
been passed doublui^ the electorate and 
‘ the Irish irc goinj, to have IIoo c Kol 
in additioj t thv lUo scats \vl i li th 
V -lyform act has ^.iici them lu the 


ngo The various other things done lu 
the last pari ameiitarv session as sum 
mansed in the Aerieii of i?ci;eu-f hate 
already been enumerated in a previous 
uote During the war a mimiaura wa'^e 
Ins been fixed for firm labour and « 
iwmvuiuwi prix fixed fur I irni produce But 

Bntisli Pari, ament ft ,> uot withoat «t)”im|io°laiit “pXiiaUi'ii Iwn^lZlal, 
I the present measures which BnolivimiAr. ‘.i -JrJ 


reason that -we have called the present measures which Englishmen have thought' 
1 tform Act the greJtcst ,a Dn i.l. h.storj fit to pass for theit ocv„ country iSe 
Thr- «if. fJifMnrJuwrL ihnii/* -d. Wt. •■-rtTAvuiir/riuii ri» Vnt. „ f* 

ififiOOO electors that of 1867 adjc.1 oulj oheu Injla comes ,n that the pre" 

occuoafion .a. » V.. 


lOSOOOO mostly town workers that 
of 183-4 2 000 000 more chiefly agricul 
tural labourers the new Act gives the 
vote to 8 000 000 pew electors ofwboiii 
abwitBOOOOOO arc women U dann^ 
the irar and' ‘ 


pupation or the war is trotted out to 
If nil the things done and 
Un.tMk’ “1®^’ ‘^‘scussion in the 

n be claimed to have eitbei* 

t/ic irar andWH cou/itrea uctre t to tf 'e war does^uot ^“i 

mam seat of the strus,sle it has befcn Indii have mu self rule to 

foiiud possible and necc^^arv to ei frauchi e <v5c«ril oa the 


foiiud possible and neccH-.arv to eifrauchi c ccssfil nrovpi iiiinn tnc sue 

so maoj mfihoas ofpersons teby shonU ad’ ta,L°ef“tr,ta!,iat'e "cat'bus.as;' 
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for the Empire, ami wohM not such 
enthusiasm be calculated to make more 
man-power and other resources available ? 
It is 'not I at all coavinclog that whilst in 
England meetings continue to he held for 
all sorts of purposes, the press is fully busy 
as usual with all sorts of controversies, 
and Ulstermen, labourites, Irish Nation* 
ahsts and others go on with their propa- 
ganda and protests, a few Indian speakers 
and writers alone have frightened the 
cabinet. * I They have been prevented from 
going to England, but the cabinet cannot 
stop the activities of the Irish Nationalists 
and the followers of Sir Edward Carson, 
nor cstn they prevent the open and secret 
propaganda of the Sydenhamites against 
Indians. 

t ft seems that Nie “gcaecaus iatentioas 
of His Majesty’s Government” as “demon- 
strated by the’ pronouncement of the Secre* 
t.nry of State in rarliamcnt” ought to 
hilly satisfy Indiauo, and that these '‘gene- 
rous intentions’’ “would be seriously com- 
promisctl and miglit be fatally impairwl if 
an attempt were made before or at the 
very moment when they were considering 
hidteport.tQ force their hands by a preraa- 
tute and possibly harmful propaganda”! 
Wbytlid not “generoaSriotentions” sufTicc 
for Ireland i Why did they not suffice for 
the 8 million new British electors, includ- 
ing G million women ? Indians know that 
they have no power to force the bands of 
the British ministry, and so, as a matter of 
fact, they have never had the least tnleo- 
tion to force their hands. But in British 
history, Irish Nationalists, militant suffra- 
gettes, and various other classes of the 
people, have at various times, tried to 
force the hands of the British Government, 
without the “generous intentions*’ of the 
fatter being either “compromfseiT'’ or 
“fatally impaired.” 

for the Secretary of State’s visit to In- 
dia and return to England thereform v.'ith 
a report, wh}’ should the British people be 
allowed to hear and depend upon only fiis 
and the Government of India’s version 
of the case ? Why should *t be 'taken 
forigranted “that they are infallible, have 
heard all the possible views and attached 
due importance to difierent shades of •opi- 
nion, and that they are utterly anpr^u- 
diced parties ? 'Why should we be prevent- 
ed from preparing the mind 'of the British 
public beforehand, so that thipgs may be_ 
seen by them correctly and in their proper' 
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perspective ? The Statesnion is not a pro- 
Indian paper, but is bitterly hostile to 
Indian interests. It says:— 

“It was proposed by these persons," say the 
nonie Goreranseot, meaning Mr. Tilak and Mr.*PaI, 
*‘at a period n hen the Secretary of State bimself was 
in India for the purpose of oscertaioiug the views of 
every section of the community, when bis eonclnsions 
were still unknowa, and had not yet been snbmitted 
to fill Majesty's Government, to come to England to 
•tart an dncomprumistng propaganda in favour of a 
Home Rate of their own Such a proceeding at any 
time would be improper" We contess that this doc- 
trine appears to us to be absurd and out of keeping 
with cocstitutiunal usage. At what time was it laid 
down that when a Secretary of State is carrying out 
an investl^tioiT -ill discussion shonid cease’ An 
■nqniry conducleO by a Secretary of State is not 
judicial proceeding The Secretary of State 'is a 
policiciaft Mr Moiitagnisa politician in quest 0' 
a policy, in no conntry is there a close time foi 
politicians, nor is there any reason why they should 
be given a start with any scheme which t.hey may 
hatch The Ciigencies of political controversy 
demand that the designs of .Ministers shonid be as 
Isr as possible anticipated and that the public mind 
should be prep.nred for the proposals which they are 
likeir to proponnd If it nrd been suspected that 
I.oni Crene, prompted by Lord Hardin^e, was 
coDteraplatiog the temoral of the capital from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, there would hare bceano iioprupriety 
in launcbiog nu agitation igalnst saeli a, step, eren 
if It were not iiontively known that Lord I^ewe liad 
approved the change and communicaled ‘his decision 
toWcolltagues As a inattir bf fact, it was toevade 
discussion that tbU boon'rrat kept a ‘secret at;d was 
not aanonneed nntil It was too Utetomakeen 
cfTectnal protect ,Ao Irish Coovention has iafely teen 
sutiog torliscorer'aconstitation for Ireland, bat the 
voice of eoatrbtersy was nor stitled Why shonid 
there be silence 10 India or in Csgland became 'Mr. 
Kloniagai* in labour with an Indian (onstitniion 
Not on^ IS there 00 reason for bolding the^ peace,— * 
apart from the war which must dominate all other 
considerations,— but sacb a truce^s impracticable, 
unless the Indian Government are prepared tb warn 
all the newspapers, and prohibit all the conferences, in 
which so cinch violent rant is pouted forth 

The* Times of India, anotber Augld- 
lodian paper, though not exactly of the 
same kind as the Statesman, writes : — 

"The only comment that pan be oSered on the 
Withdrawal ol the passports of Mr Tilak and bis 
Home Role parly at Colombo is that the Home 
Authorities have been grievously ill advised. The 
intentioit of this Deputation to visit England in the 
interests of their propaganda has been common 
knowledge for months With a full sense- of respon- 
•ibility, and whilst the Secretary of State nasiu 
India, passports for the purpose were issued to them. 
These passnorts were withdrawn at Colombo, 
without uotice, and withont any^consaltation with 
the Government of India ' Wa cannot imagine a more , 
niadvis^ action. If the prtseuce of Mr. Tilak and 
his partv la England/at this stage^f the war was 
deemeil iH advised, then they shonliy have received 
carlr latiidation and the Government of India shonid 
have been consulted. But we Can see ifo reason 'whv 
theirprescoce shonid be regarded as ill advised The 
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-ult It ate au 1 nr t> P r tl c «r ance of Ini a ■* 
ll c Br I sb den ocraey that d ra crncy sUb id I it* 
every cpporlun ly tnr bear ng all po ots ot t e v 
The broad outl oe oJ the scheme for the progress *e 
development of the Ind ao const tat on w U shortly 
be Sjelore the Br t si people it is moat ties rahle 
that their dec s on st ould be based on the fullest 
Lnotvledge of tbe facts T1 e greatest d ssersice 
whlcb can be dooe to the caute of sane poki cal 
reform n IndiA u to place an fic a] obstacles m the 
way of tWe who v sb to appeal to the Bttsh 
democracv if the r propaganda s ll timed or 
rascbevoos then It w 11 meet w th ts deserts bat 
to refine them part chlarly at tb s stage n the r 
arrangenieotf tbe r ght of passage Is to be false to 
ail ourtrad t ons of pub) c I fe 

28 i 1918 

What vre should do 


Tbe fact remains that the Indian depu 
tations haTC been prevented from going to 
England Mere criticism cannot be of much 
use to ns We must by all the means 
available under the circumstances tell the 
British people v,hat t\e t\ant t\by vie want 
it and why we are entitled t an I shoiiH 
ha\e,it 1 rotn a private letter le Icam 
that It has become urgently necessary to 
conoteract the poison that a set of rich 
and powerful Anglo Indian merchants and 
ex omnaU led by Lord Sydenham are lo 
jecting into tbe British mind They have 
seenyed thousands of pounds and are using 
themf^o disseminate all sorts of exageera 
tioca and half truths through the medium 
of the London and provincial press 
through pamphlets and leaflets broad 
'• enstea thcouehout the United Kingdom 
through circulars sent to Members ol Par 
hament Trade Unions and Chambers of 
Commerce etc and by means of lectures 
delivered by men who go about telling tbe 
British that they wrere bom in India and 
make them feel that they know a|l about 
tbe Indian peoples-and problems 

W e loam from the same letter that the 
British Committee ot the Indian National 
Congress is living in a state of semi aoinia 
tion It IS not issuing any pamphlets it 
IS making no effort to use the Bnmb press 
to answer the attacks that the Sydenham 
group IS constantly making and it is do 
ing nothing to counteract the lectures deli 
vered by the Sydenham propagandists in 
various nties and towns 

It IS necessary infuse more life nnd 
vigor and alertness into tbe Congress 
organ India We have noted with pica 
sure that ii has of late become a more 
•hve organ than before but it should be 
improved still further and its circulation 


bhoiild fe lir|,clr increased m riigland 
The energy and ability of Indian jourua 
listhin England like Mr St NihalSmgb 
for instance and of Indian speakers there 
should lie fully utilised v 

The Home Rule League in London car 
ncs on propaganda mainly if not only, 
among the working classes for this we are 
grateful But other sections of the people 
require to be reached The British Com 
mittee of the Indian National Congress 
requires some infusion of uevv^ blood and 
of Indian blood in patricular Pamphlets 
explaining Indian needs and aspirations 
and also chronicl ng what India has done 
for the Empire during the war sbonld be 
issued and circulated m large numbers 
Indians at present m England w ho may be 
able to do so should intercede with the 
cilitors of all classes of new spapers to put 
every now an 1 then the In ban view be 
fore the r readers Tor work of all thc<e 
descriptions money is rcqiitrctl Our Home 
Rule and other s inilar political organisa 
tons should utilise a part of tbeir funds 
in this way making remittances to those 
ID Bnglancl who they know, will be able 
to make a proper use of the resources thus 
placed at their disposal 

We know Mr Bhupendranath Basu has 
made strenuous efforts to get the joint 
Congress League scheme accepted by Mr 
M<>ntagu and the Government of India 
and he may be expected to do his part 
maolully ond tactfully m future also but 
he might be expected to feel more con 
ndenlifhis hands were strengthened bv 
propaganda iii England \nd he will nut 
complain of his coimtrymea trying to force 
Ins hands ' 

Indians and friends of Indians m Eng 
and should at this fateful hour of Indian 
history sink their personal nnd party 
differences nnd w ork together for the coni 
moo cause r 

28 4 1918 

American Pressure and Justice to Ireland 
debate on the British 
Manpower bill which is now an Act of 

1 British 

It was eielcis pan 
toeaforcBit aoci t n.3 uscicis i 

op n on was , tal tb ns at p rsent bwaoie 
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Anwri \ w'lJ coming to onr ml in one of ttic moJl 
remarlablc decisloas erer taVca b; any exevatn 
Ur Uojd George said that President Wilaona 
decision was diScolt bat was tbe oole war ta which 
America conid ret^der practical assistance lo this 
battle "Tb* decision bowerer, was full of dilEcnUy 
for tbe execotire In the circumstances and America 
was entitled to expect from the Gorernnert of this 
country, thongh they could not asV anr Goremiaent 
to carry domestic legislation of aor particiilar 
character, that the diacallies should ot smoothed 
as far as possible fie was ^ure that nothing VroulJ 
benore helpful at pres-nt toaecnre th* full taeasnrc 
of American ass stance than the determination of 
the Dritish Parliament to tender to Ireland (Irish 
cries oftendrt'l 

Ur Uoyd George coattnoed — Honourable mem 
bert are siBiply acebing rpinrrels where they are not 
Intended (cheers) When a Parliament tendered it 
tendered in tbe forpi ofaoAct. That was the only 
way In which Parliament ^Duld tender fie did not 
tpeah of Cotemmenl tendering but of Pafliameot 
tendering: The best wayln whteb Amerwan opinion 
could be assured that we were dealing fairly with 
Ireland was that the Uiitlsh PaTbament shonld 
tender a measure of SelfgoTcroment to Ireland as 
wottld ‘iatisiy rfasonabte Afaerfcan '\ip mod lie 
beliered that we could do that Gorernment bad 
thertfire come to tbe conclusion alter the CooTeo 
tloo had reported that Insh belfgorernmeot was 
an essential measure It was impossible to face tbe 
diBleuIties lo IreUoi] without a amteilcoootry behind 
theGarernmeot and uoity was noattainabt unless 
etcry section felt that justice had beta done not 
inertly by coaipelbog the Irishmen to take tbe full 
■hare tn war burdens but by secunoz to them tbe 
pnociple of seir-deleriBiaatioo for whicli they were 
iigbtisgln erery theatre (loud Notionalist cheers). 

It IS clear that in IrcldQtl ‘*q'eoerons 
iateatioh8"n'IODe have not suHiced.nor has 
anybody complaioed that the Amencans 
wercbargainiQROn behalf of the Insh, or 
That they ^ ere trytOR to force the hands 
of the Bntish, ’or that they were taking 
odvantaBc of England’s difhatlty That 
’the inQuenceor pressure of Amerjcan public 
opinion and the opinion ofthe Amencnn 
Pre«ident Dr Wilson, has had much to do 
with the expediting of the passage of a 

India before. We wrote on this subject 
last year, and quote lielow some passages 
since renrodneed m Ton/irt/s TtomeKaJe 
Pnrtm-— 

“The following extract will show thrf 
trend of Amencnn opinion and the ptrssure 
It excrtetl on England. • • 

TAr Thivs Sfw \otlt corrwp'in lent ha I tahrn 
•ome paiot to tonad American opiuiofl na the subject 
and be felt no hes ration In stating th-y from 
PmKlent Wilson downwards lie people of the 
constry frtl that non u the psrchologicat moment 
to soire tbe tnsh nroUeni in the lOtrrrsi nf tbe All es 
And abort all. (ntbelnttme of tbe most ("entire 
poaslh^ pankipation of the tniirl State* in tbe 
.war,’ * Those who are *r»]na*oted wfth lb* n at of 
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the President, the cOrresptiadeot added. * know that 
heltirc the autocratn. rn^Utfulaess of Germany finally 
droFC hlai mto deelanog war for tbe salration of 
(letaoeracy he was constantly confronted by two 
argnm'ota which be found it rery difficult to answer 
One o! these arguments concerned Itussia \\ bin he 
was asked *Do you think the rietory of Tsardotn 
will b* In tbe luterests of democracy ? he was leduced 
to silence The recent revolution dramatically^ 
removed this obstacle toclear visionofthe issue or 
the vrtir as a struggle between aemperaw and 
autocracy It dllsipated tbe last scmplts of the 
President but it left ()reat Oritain m the knomalous 
light of being tbe only Power in the democratic 
Lotente which w as open to the charge of ‘oppressing 
A small nation “ 

II the CTisW of the war was felt by the 
Amencans from I^resident Wilson down- 
ttards to hate brought “the psychological 
moment to solrcthc Irish problem,” t%hy 
should It be complamed that wc ts ere tak< 
mg advantage of England’s calamity If we ' 
pressed the solution of the Indian problem 
non nor/ </»rin,g f/ic liar ’ The position of 
the Irish m the Empire Ins not been for 
some time past that of an “oppressed” 
nation But if Amencans thought, of tbe 
Insh with nil their nohtical rights as “op* 

F Teased ” what should they think of 
ndiTDS with their fir infenor political 
status ? • 

“In his famous Guildhall speech STr. 
Lloyd George said — , 

II he appealed for ■ settlement in Ireland it was 
because be koew from facts driven loto hts mind every 
hour that la America Australia and every other part, 
it was regarded as one of tbe essentials of speedy 
victory ' 

“We learn from A'ew Tadm 
12,1917) that almost immcdiat^y after 
Amenca’s declaration of war, Mr Mcdill 
McCormick introduced the lollouing 
resolution into the House of Kepresenta* 
tires 

tv bervas ibe Coited States is now at war with tbe 
'Jw. ^&ss. 

Powers at war with the Empire have *roiced their 
purpose to secure tbe rights of small peoples no less 
ibanofgreat therefire be it resolved tbHt the floase 
of KepmentaUres send its greetiugs to tbe Chambers 
oIDeputies at Romeand at Pans to the Duma at 
letrograd to Ihe House of Commons at Ixindon aud 
Ottawa to the House of Assembly at Cape Town, 
and ta the House of Repmentatires at Melbourne 
and Wellington, an I that Ibis House espress to tbe 
other Chambers tbe hope that peace shall witness the 
res’oration of Pels uri an 1 *i<rn a aad tl^ estaht sh 
tneat of a no teil and selfgoTfmlng rfvlaod an I 
Poland. , 

t Kesolved turtli.f that the Speakers of the House 
Representatives transmit these resotation* to the 
Presidents and Speakers re«pe-tlTfty of th* s tefal 
Chambers herein named 

“The ^ame paper quotes the opinions of 
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Mr J r.FitzgeralJ. lat. ^or f Bostoa. 

App^latc^“Dmstoti* if the N?W York ^ Wc may lie told to ^a'^Tatiently, M a 
sJoreme court, of the President of vagae general promise of responsible 
Co^lurabia University, of Colonel Harvey, government to be granted In future has 
Editor of the l^ord American Kevtcw, ol been made, and Mr Montagu is on ihw 
'the Mavor of New York, and of Archbishop way back to England with a Reform 
.Ireland^ all asking that Home Rule shall Scheme m Ins pocket Patient we hare 
be ciieo without further delay to Ireland been always, far more so than any West- 
Colonel 1loo«ievclt, Mr Taft, Dr Charles era people But we should like to know 
Eliot President of Harvard University, why a rague promise with its fulfilment 
Cardinal Gibhons-all have appealed to left to the indefinite hiture has not been 
Britain to do liir dutv to Ireland anil to acceptable to and snfTicwl for the Irish, the 
lustify her assertion that she is fighting m British women, and the British soldiersnnd 
the cause of liberty And the Tnne^ sailors, who were already m possession of 
ebtrespondent at Washington has cabled far greater rights of citizenship than our 
to his newspaper that Americans selves ’ We should hlso like to know why 

President Wilson and the Amencans could 


are iDCliDcd to Bttribatc thetrancdy of nor relBtlon* 
* Tittlv(rtl«.ad to the *a.oie Jaha BnlUih etapiditj that 
produced the Araer cau Rerolutioa Sia<^ the Ulster 
cm » of 19H they have indeed b«|^n to tee that 
there are tiro ixles to the assation But the ellect 
of that fealiaatiOD has been mod fled bfibe War 
Getmaa, aawctioat that ne are intiocene «a our 

f aleitaiiont regard ng tl e freedo n of tmall 
itionaflt ea tend to place ns iit a toweirhat illogicti 
ht 

"And further that 

vthen U ia« life and death matter out only to (be 


not be pot off With a mere promise 
28 4.1918 

CoRicription in Ireland, and in India. 

In the course of the dcb'ttc on tUe Man 
power Bill in the House of Conimons, 

Mr Aitiaiib tail tie proposal for bonaenpt on 
■n Irelaod had airradf been twice eons drreil aod 
twice debbecatcl; rejected b; the late Cofernmeat 
because tbe; were eonriBced that thedisadvantsges 


British Empire bat to the free democratic institotion ootw^M purely m litarv adraotaeef 
ofthe world^ that this War ehould be succewfiilly 


He 


- ... - - .. swept Losseription 

Tbe iritb view was perhaps d Scott to appreciate 
but 10 a free Empire we mutt take peoples at they 


prosecut^ QriUsh reputation for statesmanship 

patnotism will vsSet badly »J such a saeeifiee to ...v _ .. 

common BSUM IS refaied lotersely a settlement «•« f’roceed og- be i loilaoctd Anstraha whose 

immeosely locrease oar prestige here wiH diocb the devotion to the cause of ibeJCpp re waa nodiepnted 
•nceess of Mr Balfour s caisson wdl help tbe Anstralia bad giTeo her children and retoarces In 
Pres dent to weld hseouatrymeo togetler bebiod ‘heatre of war oostiotedly and with a free 

avifornttsptoaecutioftof the l.\ar aod w.U render ytt she would not have Conscription jiUhoogh 

lafioitely tsmoother^ ^Aoglo^Ameciean relationship - -- 


Xoadon Dublin and Belfast bate 

to deal the Geroao Traos Atlantic Intrigue a 


itheas urged by an esercetic and rohuet {nlitKlaii 
Twice she was coosulted and twice rtfosed ,bvta 
iiendly power, oime' would dream of askisg the 

^ Imperial Corerameut to impose compulsion on 
Austral a lie urged that tbe COTemmeut noold 
be gnUiy of terrible shortsightedness when tbe 
Coorentinn had complete I its labours to impose 
compulsion on Iretnnd 


The fliflerent press npinions in the 


When wc quoted tbe above we asked 
■Why does not any nation escrt uimilar 
pressureon Great Britain for India though 

India's RoliMcal status is f»r inferior to ^ 

that ollrcland ’ ’ We need not repeat oiir United Kingdom should also he noted ‘ 
answer, .which 19 to he found in the book faciTHassrEcisuwassERvicB } r 

from which we have quoted above Londos, April lo 

28.4 191S Reed 8.30 p tn , Aprd 12 

Ireland and Ind,, • 

CnonderinR that the pol.t.cal etntn, of “el't'e'?' 

Indians 19 far inferior to that of Irishmen, The 'Daily News says thatWr Lloyd George 
the following sentence, taken from what throw a calculated challenge to Ireland 

Mr Lloyd George ^aid m the course of the proposal » Ike raid.summer 

discussion of the man power bill, nonlies Thf ' no u rk,e,..-» .v ^ . 

with far greater force to India th?S to *" '™» '""■™pnoe S rti. S 

Irelanu* Uundet aod earnestly hopes that even now tbe 

■ When large numbers of Irish yoaibs were brought ‘*V“" ‘l, . 

f.t.u,a,ht,eg.,„ ,1... ,i,b, ib., It,, .sis ei.”h,.s,,?a?ji„.,t?:. 
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inff tn Irtland this week-enil Soma opine that there 
will arise . an alliance between Nationalists and 
Sinn-Felners ' 

The Irish Catholics Standio? Committee con* 
sistins of Cardinal Lngue and the bishops of Cloyne 
and Kildare at a meeting at Dablm yesterday passed 
a rtsoIatioD declaring that th^ attempt to enforce 
conscription was a fatal mistake. i 

Irish (Iress comment on the proposal to extend 
conscription to Iceland follows parte lines 
* The '‘Irish Times” says that only onethingcoald 
be more uvnfortonate than a total exempuan pf 
Ireland from, corapnlsory serelce, namely the enact 
ment of compulsion, and siibeseriuent hesitatlon^to 
enforce It in the lace of lawless threats ' 

''.•?The Nationalist 'I ‘Treeman'^ Journal** tleclares 
that the Goremment IS mad i i 

j All these and the determination of, the 
Irish Nationalists to resist eanscription, 
would show the political 'wisdom and com- 
monsense possessed hy thqse who have 
suegested arty kind of conscriptiop for 
Bengal. . 2S-4-1918. 

Indian Medicinal Plants. 

' The Review of Rerien s tells ns •— 

The enormous increase in the demand for Tanons 
drags caused by the needs of wounded soldiers, the 
difficulties that beset traffic, and the serincstralion 
by blockade of the vast <i<iaa(ities of medicaments 
formerly exported by Germany have sent the prices 
of pharmaceutics soanog. Small wonder, therefore, 
at the widespread itimulatlon of interest Is the 
gathering ana the growing of medieiaal herbs i 

la iodta, too. the prices of medicines 
prescribed by allopathic physicians has 
'mereased enormously.^ Bat it is greatly 
to be.“reg'rctted that in our country there 
has not been -any stimufation of interest in 
the gathering and the growing of medici- 
nal herbs ' In that recently published 
monumental work, “/ndiao Alediciaa! 
plants’,’, by (Lieutenant-Colonel Kirtikar, 
i.ii.s. Cnow deceased), Maior B. D. Uasn. 
I.V.S. {Retireiljfinda retJredl.c.s., attention 
is drawn to the additional importance 
which th^stud^-, collection afid g,rowth of 
Indian tneilicina! herhs Imve' acquired on 
account of the war.^ It 'us slated there 
that ‘‘the present uar emphasises the 
necessity of extensively growing medicinal 
plants especially in India where, with little 
diflicnlty, economic plants of all lands can 
be CTltivatcd". In a foot njte it is^added ; 

Lieutenaiit-Coloael Sir Leonard Rogers, u n, 
FJtxr., K.c.LE.,LU.s., the founder o( the Cokatta 
Tropical School ofMedicioe, it reported to have Mid 
before the Indian Icdiutnal Commmios, that "moat 
of the dmgt imported into India were ojbeolate 
refute, and cootidering that one-half of the drogt lo 
the Bnlith Pharmaeopixia are mdigenoot to India 
and that mott of the rett could be c^ilrated. there 
U clearly an opportnoity ofdeTeiopieg an lajnttcy 
that hot been almottvceglected, and it India it to 


glow Its own drugt it mutt take care that it gets 
them unadulterated.*' , '■ 

The same British journal from ’which 
we have quoted above informs uS that 
"The Dutch monthly De Natmrr (Haarlem) 
recently gfave a brief account of the Society 
for Promoting Medicinal Plant GaMeds, 
with the aonouucemeut that>through’the . 
influence of Dr. 0. Van Iterscyi, head ptO- ’ 
fessor at Delft of the' Department of Mi- 
croscopic Anatomy^ the Dutch Minister 
of the Interior had allotted to the Society 
a portion of the Experimental Garden of 
Technical Pjadts for/thc promotion of its 

' ! \ .VTjf -lu 

A Society for Promoting, ^redidnal 
Plant Gardens could do .very good work 
in India. There^are a few Ayurvedic physi- 
cians who ’have small gardens of this 
description; hut'they domot appear'tobe 
scientifically managed and cultivated. For 
such scientific gardening they wOuId find 
invaluable and indispensable help in 
“Indian Medicinal Plant," with its bota- 
nically descriptive volumes dealing with 
1380 plants and more than 1000 well- 
drawn and neatly printed plates Where 
known, the Sanskrit and vernacular names 
have been given. The botanical* descrip, 
tioos, the Sanskrit and Yernacniar names 
and the illustrations would ,enabJe our 
Ayurvedic physician-druggists to identify 
the plants they might require.' Now, that 
this work has blen published, no physician 
of repute preparing and prescribing Indian 
medicines and ‘tio pharmaceutical 'firm 
manifTacturing Indian , medicines,' should 
be without a copy of It, ' , 

Serious work m the line of ’promoting 
medicinal plftnt gardens is, we learn, .also 
being done in rrancc. Undcri the’titleor 
"Medicinal Plants and the , War," La 

document issued by the Minisfcr of Agri- 
culture giving the varieties marketable. 

Thove most id dtmnad locladc arnica, fntJleio, 
borage, poppy, mallow*, lavender, camomilr, 
linden flower* and bracts, coll'* loot, broom, osb, 
walont, blackberry, hyosaamua, datnra, balm, 
nigbt shade, (age, aoa;>wort, ralcnan, elder, coj. 
cbicam, pine, etc. Somenfaat lets heavy tales are 
made of the nettle, lily of-the-valley, liverwort, worm. 
wood<IecanipBae, meadowsweet, vervain,' chicory, 
gronod ivy, toneb me not, bnglosa. ■ 

Moderate (ales are made ofdock, dandelion, rest 
harrow, and bistort, aDd*slight.(aIe« are made of 
tbe eornSower, anemoner (tork's-bill, bart’a tonnge, 
grass, cye-bngbt, palega, plamtaln, tansy, 
•cropbolarla. veronica, *olomoQ’»-aeal, abe^Knia 
parse, poplar bndt. etc. 

Tbe Species in n*e m Fraace mav be dr " ‘ ' 
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marelttdarf and our talati* «ill rraliM tbe ams** 
iJlrtt br attaching and »»llios your tnorabl* pro- 
perty We are nat co'o? to trouble onrseleea lo 
taueh Oaroffieer* time re Taluable Only byyoar 
WiD^o; in the (hooki shall tbe (teasoriet b* filled 
This 1 * DO threat \on take it from me that pareota 
nercr 'threaten their ehitdren They -only advise 
Bat if you dir not pay tbe dues yoar lands eiill be 
confiscatei Many people say that this oiH oot 
happen. But Issy it n II I bare no need to take 
n roie I 'halt prove that I mean 'whil ( sar 
The tanili oflho»e wh > do not pay willbecoiifi*e»»e I 
Those who are contnmselous -will pet no lands In 
(atare Oorernmetit do not want their names on 
their Records of Rights Those nlio R' out shall 
nerer be admitted again 

I hold that it Is tbe sacred duty of every loral 
eitiren to Rght unto desih ngainst saeh n sp rit of 
viAdictiTeness and tyranny 

From Mr. Gandhi’s speech in AVIaeha 
we tnak” two extracts 
The struggle in ITaira was not a atruiegle for the 
taspeasion of rereone, but it was a straggle for pna 
ciple GoTerDRient said that they nere to tlie right 
and that the people were wrong, or rather as 
CovernnienfnOw put It, that ihej were ngbt as well 
as the people, bnt Government desired tbst their 
power ihoald be respected and therefore tbe 
people sbopld pay up toereveoue Proceeding M' 
Gaodbi said that we were being taught from oar 
childhood that }ij*bce and nothing bot josiiee was 
meted out unto es. under tbe present role That was 
the ideal nf the British Government Aliboash all 
did not reosive it lo loag as it wss tbe ideal a 
subject like himself eoald remaia loyal to that rule 
Bat cow, be said he felt that Coreroment was 
abandoniag that ideal nod an element of aotoeraey 
wAs being iotrodaeed la it Mr Caodhi said that 
suet) Goveromeet ought coberesisted Oorloyalty 
consisted id protesting against and resisting every 
'•piece of Injaitice that might be done to os 

The secoad.extrnct is {;iren belotv 

Mr GamVii observed thni it Is eotntasnded lo tbeit 
Shasirns that the subjects shout I point oot aoy 
mistakes that inay.lre committed br thrirking Power 
It alwojs blind and cannot easily see Its Ruslnkes 
In uncivilised countries, when justke becomes blind 
jt IS ohtained’fhrough war It so hnpiKneil eveo m 
lllndonstbftn fot some time But now wav tife is 
becoming sonke I With the rrl gfaiis spirit And sowe 
have alt Ivgnn to l>cl ere iji Sotyngraha f >rol mining 
justice Pulntli^; out llint truth alvrnvs cmijurrs lie 
snid that nil those wh i Im I Inkeii the vsfW sh <nl I b 
’prepnfr 1 to siifler psins fir IhemVe of Irnlh That 
would raise them 111 the eyes of the wofl I They bstc 
no 111 will lownriliGoetrument, on the ronirtey they 
had ertnt feelings for It 

linnlly Mr Oandi I sail In leiwndenee fear 
Ie^snets, tfulb the*' a« vittues whuh <as hsfe tn 
obtnin They are dormant tn nur soul , llwerannot 
rtwnVen them in onraelees then we are not men lot 
brutes We tght to obtnin manliness Ton mv sister^ 
I tell you that yOn also reonesl your boshtnl* In 
endure whatever pnin may fsli on them I nt mt lo 

fi lTe the Ouvernnirnt due* *riie nation will tise when 
will learn to stick to Its vo«* iMtvIl yon can to 
prescfvt ynir vnw ” 

In a vlihpe calldl Rialuij Mr. Gnnillu 
«aW I 


They ought '<> be prepared to sacnficeanythiog— 
tbeireatlle their nrnaments, their lanJl except tbeir 

self respect lie was not o religions nan who «a» 
not seH respecting lie who feared God need not fear 
noybuJy in the norlJ Tbe Gorcrnnieat rule nt 
present «as n rule of fear It is n totally wrong 
b'lMf Shat kingdoms can esist only Ihrosgh fear i 
I marit besaid thatfcaflessness was tbe onlykey 
tnSaarajva, Addressing tbe ladies be said Give 
• eoiiragc t» Tour hnsbands to vonr ehiltren. to yonf 
lirotbers i he u imrn if nil ail make tleni unnin 
their run 

- lo tlie calle 1 0 I lie cxbortetl tlie 

people thus 

r ir years y u have h en eshauiting vour energv. 
An I fearlessness in fighting eaeU other J'oronecn*- 
an t be uniied and n«e the aamr strong elements t) 
fight the I ear of iht ‘>iiVar, tie coioin-in enemy” 
This (ear be said is at the root of alt their misery 
and loipovcrishment aud m catting that aside lies 
salvatioo . 

2S-4-191S 

The Socikl Service Exhlblbon. 

The Soci.l1 Scrxice Cxbibitioa rccentlj 
held ID CaUutti umler the auspices of the 
Beogal Sjci il Service JLeague was a very 
happy idea It has had much educative 
effect The exlnbits and the lectures 
explaining them as well as the independent 
lectures, Invc aroused a keen interest m 
socitl Service work, parUcularly nroonj 
the youthlul section oi the population 
The other day some college students, who 
were going home for the summer vacation, 
came to us to enquire whether they could 
bate a loan of tne exhibits for showiRS 
them pnbhc{> in their district \Yc toU 
them that probably the original exliihiw 
would not be nvaiKble for. tlie purpose, 
and asked them to sec the Secretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of the Bengit Social 
Service League to arrange for copies ol 
them being made We think it would do 
immense good if several sets of copies 
could l>e m-iiie and cxlulatcd tn all no- 
purtnnt towlis m Bengal I’erlnps the 
org-imsers themselves have some such 
intention 

Irish Opposition to Conscription 
Weakening 

The following telegram appeatetl mthc 
Calcutta mormng papers of the 2 Sth 
Apnl . 

, London, Apid 25 

Ac»<m|K>nilrnt III Irvlaml snggMts tbnt bovtilitr 
toCoUWV'pH'"’ 1 * I'rf'krninR andtimttbe bationol 
Uv*«te lirglnnli'K to jcnlise timt they baiemerfly 
idavt'tfnt ■ tbe hnml* of Sinnreiners 

A foneip >ndrnt of the "riaily ChronKle wlucU 
viiitQtlfllr has 1 >mi> llic itvtrrsc edilc of Cuascripuoo 
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oittmlatdars and our talatls wtli realise the aiatss 
tfleat hr attachint? and seliinK your mOTable pro 

S We are not fioiojj to trouble oumiirfa no 
Ourofficers tune Is yaluable Only 
htlDglo? in the nioores shall the trearuries b'HM 
This I! no threat \ou tahe It from me that pareaU 

neret ' threaten their cbiWreo TUey only 
But if you do not pay the dues your Ian U will be 
confiscated Many people say tliat tin* wdl not 
happen Butlasylt 'will I ha-re nn nttd to tube -ermraji^ 
a row I shall prove that t mean -whnt 1 sav bmthers 

The lands of th/we ,vlii do not pay willheionf-eate I their cr»' 

Those 'who ate contnniseious mil pet no Itndsln 
lutore Government do not tvani their namta on 
tlieir Records Ol Risht* Th ise whi RO mat shjvU 
nexer be admitted again 

I hold that U ts the mere 1 duly of every lornl 
eaiien to tight unto death against suchaspntol 
Tihdictiveness oBd tyranny 

From Mr. Gandhis speech jn AMacha 
we make two extracts 

The atruggle ia Raira was not a straggle for the 

haspention of revenue, but it was a struggle for pnn 


They ought ro be prepared to socrifu.e anything— 
theirctttll .their ornaments their lands except their 
(elfrMpect Ifewasnoto religious man who was 
pot trir r^pecting lie who feared God need not fear 
anyb^y »a the worl! The Goverament role at 

E eseut was a rule of fear It is a totally wrong 
Iwf that kingdoms can exist only through fear 
lldally be said that fearlessness was the nnlyVey 
toSwarayya Addressing the ladies he said ‘Give 

. . husbands to v«nr clul Uen to your 

iitien (if III I nn I make them drmtn 


. Ill the till lyi. c.Tllel 01 liecxhorteJ the 
people thus 


years you have l> en exhaustin 
on 1 (esrtessness m fighting each other 
and he united and use the aa • 
fight the tear of the ^irLor 
This feat teaaid is at the vi 
and impuTerishineDt aud lo 
salvation « 


r energy 
itrong elements to 

of nil their niiscry 
linj, that T- ’ • - 




GovernTaent said that they 
and that the people weee wroo^j 
Government now put it, that they - 


in the right 
■r rather as 

. right as well 

— the people hnt Government desired that their 
power should be respected and therefore the 
pteipU should pay up toe revenue Proceeding M» 
Oaodhl said that we were betas taught from our 
childhood that jutfee ahd nothing but josilce was 
meted out unto ns andet the present inle That was 
tbs ideal of the British Goverament Although all 
did riot reeoive it so loag as <t was the ideal a 
subject I ke himself eould reojsia loyal to that rule 
But now he laid he felt that Governmeot was 
abandoniAg that ideal and an element of autocracy 
was being lotrodoeed Is it Mr Gandhi said that 
such Goveroaent ought to' 

consisted In erjiesliag agai 

piece of Injastice that might be daa« 

The second extract is given below 
Mr GaniUii observed (bat it is comiuaBdRl >o thnr 
Shastras that the subjects should point out any 
oiscnkes that may.he committed by tiirir king Power 
is Mwnys blind and cannot esi ly see its iDisinirs 
In nneivil ted countries whra jostice becomes blind 
itisobtaioed through war It so happened eren in 
Itindoosthan (oe some time But now our I fe is 

t KomIng sonic I With the religious epicit And sooie 
are alt liegun to l>el ere gi Satyngraha fii" o1 tvining 
justice PuIntlRg one (hnt truth hIwovs r nqurrs he 
sAu] that all th ise who hat taken the voi* shonll h> 
‘prepafel to s iffrr painspir ttwaake o( tenth That 
would raise them in the eyes of the norM Tliey t.af* 
no ill will townrdsGnvernmeot on the eontrarj they 
had great (eeliogi fot tt 

Finally Mr Fandli sad Indenendener fraf 
levness truth these are virtues wh eh wf hate to 
obtain They are dormant lU our soul, it we cannot 
awaken them in onrselres theri we are not men but 
hrntev We fight to obtain manUntsi f|»amy93ter« 
I tell you tnvr yoo alsn request your husbaads to 
endore whatever pa n may fall on them but not to 
give thcCnttmirirnt dues *^11 e nation wdl r se when 
tt will learn to stick to Its TOWS DOall you ran to 
preserve your vow ’ 

In o villa^fc called Sitibnj Mr Gandln 
slid • 


28 4 1918 

The Socliil Service Exhlbltioo, 

The Sociil Service Exhibition recently 


held m CTkntta under the nuspicej of tlic 
Bengal Sjcnl S-rvice Eeagoc tVas a very 
happy idea It has had much educative 
cOcct The evlnbits and the lectures 
«*plainin,j them, as well as the todvptiHlent 
lectures, have aroused a keen interest in 
socitl Service work, particularly nmoug 
the youthful section ot the population 
The other day some college students, who 
. . were going home for tlie summer vacation, 

mfS c->o«to «>to mqmr, y,h«to thoyraulj 

• ' have a loan of tne exlnhils for showing 

them pabhely ju their district We told 
them that probably the original exhibits 
would uot be avadihle fot the purpose, 
and asked them to see the becretary or the 
Assistant Secretary of the Bengil Social 
Service League to arrange for copies ol 
them being made t\c think it would do 
immense goofl if seieral sets oJ copies 
could be iniiile and exlnlntcd in Til im 
portmt towfis in Ilengsl Perhaps the 
organisers tlumsclies ln\e some such 
intention 

ln*h Opposition to ConscripPon 
Weakening 

Thefijlowing telegram appeared m the 
Apnl niorning papers of the 2Sth 

1 London, April 2 > 

isss if ‘Ari-Y 
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III Tretdnc} says the ttiomcnl Mr Dillon seels lo mame 
the ParJiatnentary policy of the Nationalist PaHy 
the present unity will disappear, and the responsihili 
ty for disturbing it will be attributed to the National 
ists The correipomlent says that the Conscription 
stampede has eSrited no ansaernig on the other side 
otherwise it would be impossible to account jortbe 
marked improrement In Irish recruiting which is 
accompanying the triumph of Rolshevisra Moreover 
thi country is full of Americans whose rage against 
the parochialism of Cathol c Ireland IS a stimulating 
corrective Dublin will be Riven every facility togo 
to nshinaton. The correspondent savi 1 am as 
sound nnd firm for Home Rule ns 'iny outside Ireland 
lutnheni compare the conditions row prevail ng 
in Ireland with those In all other countries in Europe 
1 am impatient of tl e parrot repetition lieardon all 
sides that the people nr^ kept down by John Dull 
Race* dances and uaii<|ucta c< ntinue as usual food 
and luxuries arc abundant, and farmers are so pros 
t^rbiis that they hardly know where the money is 
wwAwy .Cnsw — f i^rF.vr 

Acti\e opposition to conscription in 
Ireland must rouse great mutualaoiraosity 
and m ay le ad even to bloodshed That 
would Vjfe be undesirable But we have 
not the lenst desire to mate any cnromcdts 
on Irish affairs, is wedo not understand 
their inwardness, nor have wc the in 
pertinent desire to offer any «uggestion$ 
orndviccto the Irish leaders, who under 
stand their business 29 4 1918 

Report of British Committee on 
Trade after War 

Lfforts «.on(inue in he made I^\ unKiil 
and non oiLcial Bnlisherb in India to 
inahc us believe that lu England Goiern 
ment and people are Ihinhiup, talking 
ntid writing on nothing but how iioinedi 
ntely to win victory in the war, on which 
their w hole attention is concentrated and 
which absorbs ill their energies These 
efforts are meant to prevent us from 
Askirn'-inmpyj'.wvitM- .^uvis.tvfirj= .('Ki!r,n'?‘vp 
iiig on the attention of Government 
problems whose solution has been due 
for generations and from making our just 
political demands nnd grievances Known 
to the world. We hare pointed out again 
nnd ngnm that the Anglo Inclnn picture 
of the United Kingdom’s erHire concentra 
tion on and absorption in tie war is not 
at all a true picture, and mentioned facts 
m support of our opinion The following 
long telegram about the final report of 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s committee on 
commercial nnd indnstrnl policy aliertbc 
u ir fiirnisbts in ndtlilioml f icl ' 

♦ LooJin VprfSC 

The final lepurt of Lord Ralfour of Do'Ieipb’s 
Ccmmittee oa commerelal aud industrial |>oIu.y alter 


the war says —In view of the shorlngc lof world 
tonnage auy policr tending to check the use of ports 
by foreign shipping would be inexpedient olthoogb it 
may l>e desirable to impose restrictions oo enemy 
shipping lenipornnfr The Committee do no! think 
any attempt to make the rmpire selfsnpport 
ing in respect of alt riw materials is practicable Or 
economically sound, bdt a selective policy is 
necessary with due regard to probable military 
needs The ( otniniltee drem it nowise to aim at 
the exclusion of foreign (other than pre'ent 
enemy) capital from sharing in the develop- 
ment of the Bmp re Thev rcconiincnd legislation 
com|wlUng the disclosure of foreign Interest in 
particular cases and that n iiieral and other proper 
tics be nt t secure I by foreign concerns in order to 
prevent their development nnd to check competition 
in sopply and that the Dominion dud Coldniat 
GoverniiteolB should have measures of control over 
the working of properties tv here cOiiitnodilies of great 
lm|iefial importaucc are Oincerned The Committee 
rrcojUDieod Ibr adoption d/v uDjform policy ^ the* 
Gorerneneuts concerned They do not recommend 
speaai restnctions on the participation of aliens, 
commerciallr or indnstnallv, but pilots and patent 
agents should be British born and the registration of 
foreign commercial travellers should be considered 
Aheo enemies (hon'd be temporarily snbie^t to police 
regnlatloos After the War The Committee do not 
favour the e'tablishment of an Imperial bank of 
industry, but suggest Government action to safe 
guard the development of pivotal lodastries I utare 
Bnlisb vconowK policy sbonld inclndy a sewona 
attempt to meet the declared wwbesof the UoiBiniont, 
Colonics and India for n rcedjustment and develop 
inent of (Icir economic relations with th^ Unitra' 
King loui and lUo nn ellort to develop trade between 
the Linpire and the Allies Sul;ect tp the Allies 
agreeing tl e present enemy vouotnes should nut, at 
kasl tc nporaiily, Lc allowed to tndc with thr 
Piupiie vvithuul restiicliuu as liefote the war or on 
eefuat teems to the Allies nnd neutral* TteCuumit 
tee recommend action similar to that of Canada 
against dumping good* Preferential treatment 
sliould be accorded to D\*r'eas Dominions of the 
buipirc lo risp ct of custom dues now or hereafter 
iiiiposeil in the Lnited Kingdom and other forms of 
Imperial pteference should be considered Protection 
sbuul I be afiorded to n certain number of industries 
on the rrcommendvlion of a strong independent 
Board The Committee oppose rnetric and decimal* 
coioa,_e evstemv am/ reommenef tde »(fVidi6ititjn o/' 
the imp irtntion of eneuiv goods for at least a year 
oftertiienar— Renter • 

The matters considered b> the cooimittee 
and UiCir recommeuditious are of deep 
interest to India Her luntenal condition, 
and, indirectly, her moral progress, would 
be affected thcrebv 1 he subject will have 
to be dealt with carefully in future, when 
a fuller summary of the report is available ' 
29 4 1918. 

The Viceroy’s speech at the Delhi 
Conference 

The \ icerov s *ipecch at tlic P'’ 
Conference did not contain an^ 
observations or anr quite 
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tion HctttW Uk midjcncc \shit couM Ik tiorlancc tint the optfntionHOfoiirnrruifs 
cftthereil from ticjrclul »tu ly of Uc«Ur*« m CKjiit, I’Hli^tinc, on I MisopoUtuia 
tclfcrnins rclatmi' to tlK wur miilnfcx aliouM Ik I tr;,ch sustained from Imlia 
traett from pviKrs puljlvsUctl in Tlicvc w iUuh ii littwccn wjiit 

ncwBnaiKrsiolndn Tin. nuratc nf winch Uw Kme oivUUc \iarov rc<|Uirc Itnlm to 
the I'rcniicr bjkoIib m htB iiK«*a)4e was ilo 1’t.rhnps it t« only on apparent tlilTcr- 
cnee 

The Siccroy 5a>B, "Gertn.iii^ has maoc 
no military moie whatsoever” in the direc- 
tion of Southern Russia, Lastern I’ersiiv 
and AfKlnnisiati He ilso nssorctl the 
coahreoee tint “there it n<T reason for 
apprehension *' This ought to Ik rea»»»r- 
ing , but it does not sulhce to lonrinre the 
imhlic of the iirccncy of the Delhi Confer- 


thus explained \jy the Viceroy: 

The tenUile rerotutlou which lui hurleJ Xumia 

into *n«rchy hm ouCDoJ unottief iln. f f t trtfmnny 

throuBb Southern ko»»'a to the eoiihiK* wt I »»tft« 

I’crfia BoJ Ahihttmilnn. At prnent fiDi'ur, Iswln* 
I1CI1 BnJihsoi fcii>ii«lonit the pMh which 4,ertnan 
furcei would lioTC to Iraveri? (u apfiruncb u» by that 
route, nnd ns yet pfeoceupifd with the ita(ienJ>Mii 
•iru^gle Inthe Oeemany hm made ' - ’ 

{•rj — 


i« open ssit * 


re whatioettr In tint d reeli jd hnl t>>e4lu,i 


prepnre for trery poeiihlt coiitlnRetKy Oetinaoy ha* 
ivit no 1 could iiul yet hare made any nillitaiym—- 
in tbtih(«ctinB ( tpe&b u{ . hut (He b*l aUeiutt c 


the bai learnt from the RuMinn revolution xtbata 
■tton{(er weapon than »U tbe aiTaareeuU that moory 
can buy or acience deviae ti the diiruption of an 
eneniy by bti own internal fuaett To tb'fcndOer 


oiir uuard IntUxwar r"""*- 1" .m. " ‘ ' A 

have Ii> look ahenl and tnic. cteit wlicii theyafc toid,‘T orewnrntd 


.. forcirmcd, an>l, if wc stand unitetl 
agiiiinl tilt common foe, we h ite no rniisc 
for bar for the Oovernment and people 
of India ought to have been forewarned 
ami lorcarmed long ngo The mystery, 
tiKrefore, has not been entirely HHVcd ap, 
o.ee. »« ihoURh the \iceroy h ts sud, 1 liitc 

many tapped aud tnloed m Kuttio. To (bit end ahe thought it well lOtnbeyoUintomyconi- 
will tap and nine through bee agenii m the Middle plctc confidence nnd tell SOU how the 
rut.eBdUowon the fiamc vl anarehy in the Iioih matter atnnd* “ 

tbnlitnay apreaO aad spread tilHt hat eevelopeil Tk* \ .tw.lt nn 4k» r-._ 

thelaod* offer eaecBie* reRifdleii of all luiriieBioK . The \ iccroy dwell Of) the need for mCD , 
havoc VMien the grouod bat tbnt been prepared but, beyond indicating tllAt thc present 
then iJiewIlMook for tbeopporwaiiy metliods of recruitment would not tuflicc 

The Viceroy then referred to “a hulwatt situation, he gTve no 

nsainit German mtr.Bu, null German other meUioJ, acre intended 

inaclimiition",nnmelT,tLeAniirorA(Bhan. A’ 'eB«rili India, financial 

titan Bnt in that country, “a, in India, tlic nrcent 

there are nifln> igoorant people, credulous a stimssful floatalioii of the ntw 
people, faiftitical people, such as at it time ‘ ® 

of world excitemeut may be carried away success may be jeopardised by proposals 
by any wind ofvam doctrine ,®* toxalion. such proposils would 

be considered in future in conjunction 
with the Indnn legislative coumil Uis 
probahk, too, that India will be uskctl to 
make ufreslidircctimauci ilcoutnbuliunto 
IhsRlajestj’s GotcrnuKnt Webnow that 
tilt sOf gottrulUg Dummiuu'a b i>l rcicivcd 

, - — cDormous finaiitial h(.l|i from the ilomc 

llei, turrouBdcdl ,n Wccon lltlievr u»t Cotcrmucnt Ilntt Ujc\ nndc anv direct 

dll «u by aliGWlui, Ijut cie ukv Ittt tUol Ind>ai» lin.mci'il 11. •. 

•Olid M « rock aiiJ tliut Oc Inffbrnt fl.iw of J!.”®””?* 

anarebteui lulrigue wiU find notblox »i>fl»Djni»bl« ^4>vet1iWiClit llllS lllTormatlOU sllould 
in thiscountrr, nay. rathrr will ht •molltrvd and bt forthtoming, for tlu. iinnrt«sion should 
MkMuthsd firthwitb tboull w nppioBtb by the not be nTlow cd ‘lo grow that Pni-lfir,r1 .« 
deadvitigul of oat uDily of purpoic tceoDd that takinif n f ril>t>ln frn.,. im.l t t-DglauU IS 
thould ever our enemy have the bardibood to biiax ts U triljule IrOni Irmia, betausc India 

force ID the d reclion of our bordert we are leady U llepcndcncy Lord Ilarijinge had Said 
wetb munmons aodmtn toduKl our oU galiOB* lo thit India Imtl bled white Onlv SO recent 

-'''I'e eoS.S 

witbtbe whole maa power and rettBureei pf lodu financnllj incapable of rendering 

ready behind d« aitccL jitcumary aid Money m saner- 

The Kiug Liupi-ror, bowticf, lu h,, ikilnlKd”f^i>m 
meBiage lajs . "It i, of mir lOetcaiingim M^'^htichiU bU .rtfi nonsS rf'co'ml 


Such iKrtoDS may nt 
icrutu* cuibarrai uxut I 
atalettuaiitbp Ouetfoi 
ust be how 


1T ruumcot twcomr a 
wiie and lent beaded 
Gr«( tbovRlitf, therefore 

{ can best ai» tt ihe Amir 

of Af^haoistae who bat m tbe lUtirest uf bit 
Cl uutry which Ik lore* and lU ukciirdame with tbe 
I, ledf^cs wliKb b> hat Riieu kepi hit y|i,|> un 
straight course of neutral ly between tie reef* Ibi 
*• • *1 -.ir.ll rtit— 11 I \e . _ . • • 
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nions on April 25, “Look uherc you will, 
you will ,not get to the bottom of the 
resources of Britain “ We are therefore 
entirely opposed to any fresh ‘ free gilt” 
New taxes, too, i( necessary, should be 
levied only on such rich people as the jnte 
mill owners who have 'made enormous 
profits on account of the \\ ar. 

Two subcommittees were formed on 
the 27th April to consider the question of 
man power in India and to surest mea- 
sures designed to mobilise that power 
efiectwely and to consider the question of 
India’s resources under the head of muni- 
tions, communications, and food supply, 
and to suggest measures designed to se 
cure efficiency and economy in regard to 
the production, distribution, utilization, 
and transport of all material connected 
with the successful prosecution of the w ar 
and the internal prosperity of the country 

Appareg^b so far as the Viceroy’s 
speech wolW lead one to suppose, the 
resolutions to be passed by the Confereoct 
tv ere left to be framed by the sub commit 
tees But, as we have guessed, in a pre. 
vious note, most probabh they have been 
kept ready to be onl^ endorsed by the COn 
ference. The Statesman confirms that 
impression when its correspondent says 
“Tiic result has been to arrive at prac 
tical unanimity even before the formal 
meetings have commenced ’’ Jts etii- 
tonal comments also strengthen our con 
jettuTC It says> 

It IS only neccasary to look at th« f|u«s(iODs 
referred to toe catncoitues to see that no large budj 
coaid arrive at any defione and practical com-iosioos 
npoo these mailers In a day and a half, wbcb 
IS the time allotted for their consideratino One 
Committee Is to csamioe the fuRiewhat eitensue 
sohjci-t of matiiKiwer lU InJi% and to suggest 
fcicasures for its etlcctivc mohilisatiou No belcrt^o 
eous group of thirlj persons can deal vrilli *ucb u 
(ruhleut unless it is simply Invited t> endorse pro 
{ ovals nlrendv prepared lij the (.onimaoiTer in-CbMf 
ulioisf^o lx Its President The same observations 
npply to the Coiuiuitlcv un the resources of lodsn 
whxhis asked to re|iortui>ou munitions commtinica 
tion*, nnd food supply nnd to sugge«t measures to 
secure elliciencv and etonomT in regar^ to (he produc 
tiun dntrlbutioo utilisatiun and lraDS|iorr of all 
material connected with the successful iirosecalton 
, of the teat and the internal prosjxntj of lue countrv 
I nless Sir Clande U II is able in place resolutions 
before the Commillee ii > conclusi ms worth tte 
paper on which tber arc prinleil conIJ lx frametl 
Llearl;, tUereforc, the proposals mast issue from the 
Goverament. and anj attempt to conceal ordisgaue 
that fact IS to be deprecated The Oovcrnmetit oogbt 
fraiiVlv t» n«siimc te«i»'>nsibil tv fo| their | roper 
wnikniidput firwarl tffeir ituposaU, if tber bare 
aaj, ia their own nam- Meanwhile the c&ct of 


this plaj acting is to keep the country for two days 
longer 10 ignorance of the means by which India is 
to redooble her elForts tbwards the winning of 
the war i ^ 

The Indian Daily Ae,vs takes it for 
granted that the proposals tv ere all framed 
belorehaud 

Indeed, in the whole speech th-re is wery little that 
ii-ars directly on what it is proposed to do This is 
left to the Commitlees, who are given only a few 
hours in which to report The task would, of course, 
prove an impossible one were not all the proposals 
trained beforehand It is a seeiningir useless and 
backboaeless bit of camouflage whereby the 
Government may be represented by unscrupulous 
opponents as «eekiDg to evade responsibility, and 
as tfarovnag the onus of the whole business on the 
strange assortment ol India s representatives now 
assembled at Delhi 

I 29 4-1918 
■'Her Salt" * y i 

There is a seutence m the ’Viceroy’s 
speech which would awakea thoughis 
which His Excellency did not intend to 
rouse “India remains now as ever t^uc to 
her salt ’’ We do not mean here to dwell cm 
the fact that the edible thing called salt 
which India now consumes is not wholly 
produced in India, though it ciyi ana 
ought to be The first thought which arose 
in our mind when we read this sentence is 
that, figuratively, the salt to which ftidia 
is true IS really her on n salt She has not, 
metaphorically, eaten the salt of England 
or any other country. On the contrary, 
it 13 England which has eaten ^dia's' 
salt, and the British people ought to ask 
themselves whether theyarctruc to India's 
salt 2y-11918 

“Her War" ^ 

The Viceroy says . 

I waul to ffti that I nm tarrying India herself 
ailing with the Lupire at large I want her ta 
rvabre that this is ber war and that hcl' <jus gti 
forth to bght fur tbeir own luotbrrland 

Ihe attempt to carry India herself 
along with the Empire at large and to 
make her realise that this is hi.r war and 
that her sons go forth to fight .for their 
own motherland, can Tuctced only if 
India’s political status and rights and 
privileges be the same as those of any 
otlier purt nf the Empire, and if India’s 
sous can feel that Indujs their motherland 
not only geographically but morally and 
{loIiticaUy, too J9-4 1918 
The Liberty of the Whole World before 
that pf the pari* 1 i 

The Viceroy has observed : 
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In the fare of the common danger there isno room 
far smaller is'ues The liberty of the norld most be 
von before our aspirations for th4 1 bera) sing of 
Indian pol tie'll institutions ran acquire any tangible 
me-fning and surely no one cMi saj that Ind a has 
nltyeause (or complaint on this score It nas onl) m 
August last th It the momentous declarat on of pol cy 
by His Majestys Goiernment was made Closeon 
the heels of thit announcement the Secretary of btate 
chme out to India, and he and I liaie been at work on 
the ptoWem for the past sj. months Mr Montigu 
IS now on his way home carrying with hma joot 
report and reco nmendit ons on the momentous 
declarat on of pol cy made ly His Maiesty’s Guieni 
ment Ust August 

\\ill Ills ExccUencv \ery kiDtlly ank. 
hiruidf a few questious * is thcconiinuu 
danger j’t'eater or less m tin. llnitcO king 
doni thnn in India ^ Tlirotighoul the 
duration of the war up, to the present 
hour, haye the. people of the United King 
dombequ discussing and pa3 ing attention 
to other and smaller issues than the war, 
or ha\c they not ’ Hare the British people 
waited for the liberty of the world to be 
won before further hbcrnlistng their 
already very liberal political tustilutions 
by the new Iteforpi Act of this year and ba 
appoiutiug ii comroittcc to rciorm the 
House of Lords, which has tlrcidy 
submitlud Its report’ Have tin. Irish 
people waited lor the liberty of the 
world to b'- "Oil before 'ecking to lilur 
alise tbe riolilieol institutions of their 
island, ana have tlie kiueneans waited 
for the libirly of the world to be won 
before askint: that Ireland should be made 
to feel that she was as free as Lnplaod ’ 
Anyhow, wc appreciate the eomplimcnl 
which His EMelliue'y paj^ us b> expecting 
us to \k more rcasomble and ni-ithema 
tical than his own countrymen ond the 
people o^Ireland and America 

11 Lord Chelmsford h id been un Indian 
he could have uDdcr*-tQo<l whether Indi-v 
hid any cause for eomplamt on the subject 
of hberahsing Indnn pohlicnl uistitutioiis 
All that he says regarding what has 
happened- «ii!cc August is true But wc 
have not been told defmitclj when tlierc is 
to be responsible government andwbatthc 
contents oi the joint report are And the 
mere telling is not the most impoTtant 
part of the allair' Farts of the Empire 
already in enjoyment of the franchi<c and 
• other political rights hqve the franchise 
cxtendctl nn<l more rights \onfertwl on 
them diinrs ihcM ir VvhiKt we nrc treat 
ed to phrases and sermons on patience 


decorum, and so forth Ccriainly thi^ is 
no cause for complaint 29 4 1918 

Exploiting England s Difficulty and 
Bargaining 

Thekiccroy had something to say ion 
exploiting England s difTiculty and the 
huckstering spirit 

lothtiedaysofilrtis and strain it is idle to ask 
mea to come together who disagree on first principles 
While they are wranslmg over jhove, wide the h uic 
.sluriioig II ere are those who woull ciidon Eni; 
land a dithenlty 1 bel eve lhat these people cravffV 
.ursinterpret Indian attitude I am sure that tlierV 
are none here wh i will countenance suvh a policy 
llicrcafLtfa le, again wli i nuuld wish to liaririiu 
Vgain I d«cli ,c to iKleve tint anyone Insconieto 
this Confcret^ in a huckstenug spirit I astli there 
are aonie who won! I busv themselies with this 
Uuug or that To these 1 would say lhat. at at 

w£"n :hr. rrtat'’war "v"! 

'vWTc hearVaU 
cilfc.*. ““c .'* ** ''“^* heard and we have a 

'■''ll parsed on 

Burke's imnioftnl phrase" to thl prMcuti 
day Irish countrymen oi Unt great 
onitor. before it had been tbpugK of 
m eoniicctioii will, the distant anSyuakr 
raw whom he hnd m Ins life' time tried to 
mil ,"*’°** aflairs still continue to 

make their rulers 3 iwn and say, ' Let ue 
pass on. for God’s sake let us pass oS" to 
something more interesting ^ 

ckploit England’s 

who would wish to birgii^n ^Thol° 

countrymen who Jnv,. h ” ^"oseofoitr 
lod.cjea may or mar imhf ' 
that* neither our^M. ‘ Of 

British nation vvotild he nH 

to judge Krsoni ^ 1 «mpartially 

mterc«t«i, nnd 00 ^^ u° 

'iceroy and other Pnii 1 

* , '^°^“"t'“ghshaienm authority 
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and non-official Englishmen like the Anglo- 
Indian journalists i would now and then 
reflect whether ithere has not been a 
continuous attempt to exploit ‘India’s 
loyalty and the old-world chivalry, dignity, 
generosity, consideratencss and sense ol 
decorum in the oriental nature of India’s 
sons and India’s daughters. 

i,‘l Right and Might- 
’ ’Addressing a meeting commemorating 
the 'first anniversary of America’s entry 
into the war and inaugurating a campaign 
for ^ the third Liberty Loan, President 
Wilson made a'notable speech. Its perora- 
tion is worth quoting 

It shall appea? m llie utter sicVice and seir/oT"e(* 
fulness with which we shall giie all fve love 'ind all we 
have to redeem the world and make it fit for free men 
Jike ourselves to live in. This now is the ineioingof 
altwedo Let eieryihinj,' we say, my fellow cooniry- 
meir.everyUnns' we henceforlh plan and accomplish, 
ring true to (l|rncsponse till the majesty and mijtht 
of our concerted power shnlt fill the thought and u.ietly 
defeat llie force oi tho G who flout and inispnt* what 
wehoAdurand hold dear. Germany has once more 
said Hint force 'alone shall decide whether justice and 
peace shall reign tn the alTiirs of men, whether right 
as America conceives It, cr dominion is she ronceises 
It, shall determine the dnsimies of mankind* There 
IS iherefure but one response po*sihle from us, force, 
force to the oimnst, force without stmt orlunu, 
righteous, triumphant force* which shall make right the 
law of the world nnd cast every selfish domimon donn 
to the dust. 

Though England's reasons lor entering 
the war were not exactly the same which 
have led America to join the Iray, Eng- 
land and America are one in declaring tliat 
it is right alone that is worth fighting for 
In his speech at the Delhi Conference Lord 
Cbelmslord also said . < 

The guns are thuoderinjC nnd men are dyin*; oo 
the fields of Flanders and nf France t<i settle tlie 
■J'tfv'nss-Qc “%»Ti>.'na •mvR'WV'' t>t omaVia a>sV»'*'‘ 
And your Cmpernr calls upon In lia nt this supreme 
mument lo rnll\ to Ini call and cstnlilish it for all 
time that riplit la nii;;ht 

It is not nhvars that right trinniplis 
over mere might ; but it still remains right. 
The rightness of right docs not he in out- 
ward victory. That right, eves when de- 
feated, continmsto be right, is hard lor 
powerful and prosperous nations to re- 
cognise. Defeated peoples often see trnths 
•which victorious nations cannot prcceive. 

29-4.191S. 

Delhi War Conference Proceedings. 

To-d.ay (April 30) we have rcrid the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference at Delhi 


with some relief. There have not been any 
proposals to adopt conscription, to inipose 
additional taxation, to exact a fresh (“free 
giff’ol some hundreds pferores from India; 
or to stop political propaganda. Whether 
tlie Associated Press I'were w rpng in'sendl 
iog to the papers ^beforehand jmisleaUing 
telegrams regarding -the objects * oC-i the 
Conference, or whether the ptihl'c’ attitude 
rcgardin^some of the alleged objects made 
the authorities change their mind, is not 
known.* ’ ' 

Taxation is likely to be resorted to ^nd 
a fresh Iree gift demanded when the Indian 
legislative council meets in September* 
next. These dangers ekist. The’iUea,’ to6, 
of resorting to conscription has not been 
definitely given up for good. The sub-com; 
mittee on man-power have expressed th^ 
opinion that ’'India’s effort should be a 
voluntary one nnd that it is not necessary 
at present to consider the question of con- 
scription.” We hope conscription will 
never be resorted to in India, so long, at 
any rate, ns she remains without complete 
national autonomy nnd liberal political 
institutions of a fully representalivc 

character « 

The Conference has cordially endorsed 
the recommendations ^submitted by , the 
two sob committees. ‘These were non- 
contentious in tlieir nature. In fact some 
of the recommendations of the man-power 
subcommittee have met some insistent 
demands of the public, as will appeer? from 
the following ; 

<C) That this committee dmre to iDipress oa the 
Goverameot the necessity for the grant of a subs 
tantial number of King’s Commissions to Indians 
and nrge as a eoroUary to this that measures be 
taken iar traiaiog the recipients of these commissions 
Id) That this Committee recommend that the 
CrOFernment be invited to consider without delay 
VneUwesxvtuntA a S'a'uVinnVirfi increase ite pay oi 
liidiiin soldiers 

The proposals m.ade hy the resources 
subcommittee were also practical We 
need not refer to them in detail. “The 
purpose of encouraging the people to 
confine thelrprivate rcqnircments as nearly 
as possible to local production in order to 
save unnecessary demands for railway 
transport,” is very commendable. If the 
people can he made tc form the desired 
habit, it will continne to benefit thenf and 
the country long after the close of the war. 
Anotlier recommendation of the sub^ 
committee which is calculated to produce 
lar-rcachmg eflects, runsas follows : 
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TUii Cuurcrence ruouiiueoiJs llij( fur Uie rarpiMC 
of minimUm^ the aerlout hardships to the poblic aod 
the disliCfition of trade cauinl h; thetoRReslioa of 
fraScon railways. It IS oeccssar; that the Gkrem 
mept slioald with as 1 Itle delay as possible take 
meWres tor th? constitution by itself of neer craft 
for lolaod transport of sailmK ships lur ocean 
traosport and also as far as possible of steamsbips 
and slioald by the grant of sabsidies or concessions 
encoorag* th jconstrxtion of the same by prirate 
agencies a 

, A very important and vitally important 
resolution of this sub committee tlre« 
attention to the problem of mcreisinfj food 
production 

I The Hon Mr Klinparde had given 
notice of the following motion 


Tbat this eoaterenee reeomnends that in order 
to InroVe whole hearted aod real eatbusiasm am logst 
the people of India aad snecessfully to mobiiise 
the roan power and material and money the 
Gorernnient >n England should withoat delay 
introdnee a Bill Into Parliament meetiag the de- 
mands of the people to establish resjiousible 
Gneerement m India withia a reasonable period 
which woold be speeihed in the statute \\c feel 
eoafidecit that the lasnguratioo of this measare 
wiU make oar people feel that they are hghtiog f>r 
tbeir Klotberland and for freedom >o the defenee of 
tbeir o-TD rights in aa C epire in wbkh they possess 


then 


lestatos as the other memliers thereof and 


its an. further suri. that if the imoginalioii of our 
coantry n captured 'anl its enthusiasm so 
encouraged itcan easily equip itself to he, In the 
Ungnage of the Premier, the bulwark whi"!! will aare 
As s fruiu the tide of oppressiou and disorder This 
Conference rrcommends that alt racial distinctioot 
■hoold ''be reniored forthwith and Indians and 
Poropeant should be trea*eil ns the Kings eqasl 
■objects in all departments of public allairt " 

The Viceroy ruleil it out of onler The 
rnling was technicalli correct Hut Mr 
Khaptnle dulvtcll tndraw attention to the 
matter in the w ay he ilid The problem of 
constitutininl changes in India is at least 
ns urgent nnd it^ solution as much ncedecl 
for the prosecution of the war as the 
British Reform Act and Irish Home Rule, 
and if, as the Viceroy riglitly pointed out, 
the Delhi War Conference was notcom- 
petent to deal with it, certainly there are 
other persons and bodies who are, and 
they should set themselves to its immedi- 
ate solution Mr Jmnnh public 

opinion in his short speech exttlainlng the 
position of those nho think that war 
measures would be hcipal and in no way 
Prejudiced by the taking up of constitu 
tional rjnestions in connection with them 
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THE CONQUEROR 

From tnamph to tnuraph they drove their cbonot over the earth s torn breast 
Round them Time s footsteps were muffled and slow 

and bird s songs laj gathered m the bosom of night 
Dmnken of red fire their torch spread its glare 

1 Le an arrogant lotas floating upon the bine 
with stars above as bees enchanted 

They boasted that the cndjing lights of the sky fed the flame they cnined 
till it conquered the night 

and V. on homage from the sullen silence of the dark 
The bell sounds 

They start up to find they had slept dreinung of t\ ealtb , 

and pollution of power and the pillage ol God sown temple 
The sun of the new day shines upon the night s surrender of Jove 
The torch he^hrouded m its ashes and the sky sings with the rejoicing 
Victory to Earth ’ Victory to Heaven » , 

Victory to All-cooquermg Light » 

RlIU\»Ri\ATH TArORE* 


INDIAN LABOUR IN FIJI 

HEALTH t;ON01TIONS 


O N March !12th 1917 the \iceroy of 
India antionnced in Delh by means 
of an Order in Council that all re 
crniting for indentured labour m India had 
been suspended for the period of the war 
On the 27th of March in his reply to the 
women of India he went farther and 
declared that he could nottiim«elPregard 
it as conceivable that recruiting should be 
resumed after the war Last of all on 
May 25 1917 the Viceroy was i^le to 
take the final step and proclaim paolidy 
that the indenture system of lodiAn labour 
had been finally abol shed 

The present enquiry starts inth the 
recognition of thia accoraph^ed fact Its 


primary object will be not to reconsider* 
the evils of the old system but to find out 
by what means the past mistakes and 
failures can be remedied now that inden 
tare has been brought to an end ^ 
Sixty thousand Indians are settle m 
Fiji at the present time who will very 
rapidly become the prevailing population 
ol the Islands Some of the questions 
winch have to be faced are as follows — 
How are these people of a foreign race and 
climate to become acclimatised ’ How is 
their social system which has I roken 
down to be built up again’ M hat kind 
ofedhcation will be most suitable for their 
children ’ How can all that is best m 
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theif rehgtous culture be preserved ’ In 
vebat way mil they develop into a com 
tnumty of free and intelligent citirens ? 

Side by side with this mam enquiry, the 
ultimate issue will often have to be faced 


m the growing lads and their increased 
stature The burden of malaria, which 
has pressed so heavily on the villagers of 
Northern India is entirely relieved I have 
looked through many hundreds of pages 
as lo whether any further immigration of hospital registers m 
under new conditions of labour should be hardly remember haying s«n n Single 
coutempHted or uhethcr on the con malaria entry The hospitol assistants 
trary all fuSure emigration from India lo have told me that the indentured Indians, 
Fill should be discouraged when they 6rst reach the plantations, 

come in now and then with a slight touch 
of fever but a d o s rest clears it awaj, 
ind there are no distress 
— ^ mg symptoms Those who 

have been previouslv mala 
na ridden in In ha soon 
shake off every lingering 
taint of the disease A fur 
ther sign of good health 
due to freedom from mala 
na, IS the finely propor 
tioned phvsique of the 
little Indian children as 
they run about naked 
The swollen stomach caus 
c \ by enlarged spleen and 
the spindle shaped lower 
1 mbs are noticeable only 
by tbeiT absence The 
cSildren s bodies (witbeer 
tarn very marked excep 
tions which will be men 
tioned later,) have n 
chance of healthy develop 
merit from the start Poth 
grls and boys teem to be taller than 
children of their own age in Imlm 
Europeans aiotice how handsome the 
lodiao children are 

The Fiji climate appears to improve the 
health of the Tamils as much ns that of 



I wofiid'*# ate at the outset how very 
greatly i have missed at every turn the 
help aad companionship of Mr \V W 
Pearson who was with me ontwopre 
vious visits to the Tropics m coonexion 

with Indian labour The present Report »» vuttv \>» 

must necessarily exhibit the weakness of the Hindustanis —though here I have uot 
a single individual opinion This time I thesame opportunity of judging from mv 
havenotOvcnobktovenfy my own con own experience for [ have never lived in 


« elusions bj submitting them to the conti 
Dual corrective judgment of an indepco 
dent witness . 

^ Mbreand more it has been borne 


the raoiil villages ofSouthernlndia Bull 
feci «rtain that any one coming from the 
Madras Presidency to Buniasi. in Fyi, 

. .j ^ (where nearly n thousand Tamila Imij* 

.«n inntllM os sclflcd oilh koligaomilon oi tlieir Sd 
firoslhe cond.t.on, ptoi.lol by ootor. or) «oald bo, slWt by tU= I'S, 

?o"b?”r'^Tbro^r„ 

psopls.napW«l.V^ Im, ootbcoonbtl us oto .'“"'''j, ''?* 

.,rood,-.b=b™dib of sbo.,d„ .,r.sSfrScs^,te“grsri,,s^,t; 



all the year round and the Indians in Fiji 
' are already famous for the cattle which 
th'*y rear. There is room for almost 
indefinite extension of grazing land in the 
interior. I was surprised to find that a 
cow, in good milking condition, could be 
bought for about twenty rupees It was 
. no uncommon thing to find even indentured 
Indians having cattle ^f their own. 
Among the 4,350 free Indians in the Ba 
District, on the north side of the main 
island, the cattle registered in 1915 were 
valued at £24,140. The cows appear 
everywhere to he well fed and free from 
disease. It will be seen from such records 
as these, what a plentiful sjpply of fresh 
milk is available for tbe Indian children 

While the facts which I have mentioned 
should be guen their full weight, it is 
necessary at tbe same time to refer to 
others which tell in the opposite direction. 
On the south side of tbe mam island, where 
tbe rainfall is very heavy, the bookworm 
disease (ankylostomiasis) has found a fer* 
tile soil for incubatlou. The healthy look 
• on the Indian children's faces disappears 
when they become infected The mortality, 
especially among the children, reaches a 
proportion that is five times higher than 
that of the northern district where the 
climate is comparatively dry. The medical 
autbonties are ^making strenuous efforts 
to combat the disease, and they ha\ e lately 
had the assistance of nn iateroational com- 
mission from the Kockefeller Institute m 
America ; yet so long as the new inden- 
tured labourers continued to arnve year by 
year, there appeared to be little chance of 
permanent success , because tbe newcom- 
ers in their turn became both infected and 
centres of infection. But now that all new 
labour from India has been stopped, there 
is a definite chance of improvement. The 
ladians, indeed, are taking matters into 
their ou n bands : as their indentures expire 
they pack up” their few belongings and 
make their way overland to the northern 
parts of tbe island. ’ 

Closely allied with tlft hookworm 
disease, in its efiect upon the organs of 
digestion, is dysentery, which has been 
sometimes called by Buropean% 'the 
scourge of Fiji.’ This disease was already 
prevalent in the Islands when tbe Indians 
caracj and it has followed them into, the 
coolie ‘hnes’^nhererer they nave gone. In 
earlier years, the infant deatfi-rate amoog 


mdentured Indians owing to dysentery 
was very high. But sanitary improvement, 
combined with medical skill, has appreci- 
ably reduced the mortality in recent years. 
The follow'iog table from the records of 
the Plantation Hospitals will make this 
fact clear : 

1911 Cases 1,019 Peaths 49 

1912 686 „ 46 

1913 „ 562 „ 30 

1914 „ 469 „ 22 

1915 „ 497 ., 20 



.Mubarram FestiTa). br Indian Mnhammadans 
m ryi 

^nch figures as these are encouraging 
for the future. They show clearly what ' 
maybeaccompUshedfin a small group of* 
islands like Fiji, where a disea^, snch as 
dysentery, is taken thoroughly in hand 
and scientific methods of preiention arc * 
employed. 

A disease, that has reached abnormal 
proportions among Indians, is leprosy. It 
isdiflicult to say whether this disease was 
imported along with the indentured iniun- 
gratioD, or whether it was already indi- 
genous in Fiji ; but it is an ominous fact 
today that ia spite of the efforts of the 
Fiji Government to segregate all definite 
cases of leprosy on the Island of Mako- 
gai, leprosy show s no signs at all of dying 
out. The report of the Supenntendent of 
the lieper A«ylum begins as follows ; 
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InJ «ai Q P J cettbrn og tb« Mabarroot Ft» t#! 


* Ounsg the 7«st 101^ tUe e •?< e 41 «<)re et oo« 
IS death* 3 penooi 4 kHa ged and 39 tpatnaied 
to Inda 340 tepen a the AtjItiiD at the 

ead of the ^earN 

Itis not possible to gitlier from the 
Ooternment Report how many of these 
remaining lepers are Indians but from 
the figure giren of those rep-ilnated to 
India during the year it is clear tint 
« Indians must represent n considerable 
proportion of the total My own experi 
^ cnee limited ns it is has shown me that 
the disease is w j Ic spread I can rcraeiober 
three or four difiercnt hospitals which 
had asepamte place for lepers — somettmes 
there were two or three in the same 
hospital —and their lot is most piinble 
In the Colonial Uospilil buia from 
whence they are Gnallr transported to the 
Leper Island I hare found the follow inc 
entry for the year 1915 
Lep Fjian Toly Indian Mis Total 
rosy neslan celKceous 

2 3 9 1 15 

It must bo rcmembereil that the Indians 


who came out to Fij tinder indenture 
were passed by tbe Indian Gorernmeot 
Officer as physically sound and free from 
any c^tagious disea»<i before embarica 
tion They then made a continuous and 
"ill” =*'1 '•“ys 

to Fij nUtn tl tjr nrnted there they 

Island of Nuklao before final disembarka 
tion took place They were exaSnS fa 
Nuklao one by one with great care and 
dchbyation end pronounced in evS^ wfr 

tholT£&rce„t„S”h,?h7,tSf 
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II (np td lor lodeRtnrrd lod aos <q Pj 


>8 the very gradual spread of tuberculosis 
among the Indian settlers While the 
origin of leprosy in the Islands is some 
what doubtful it is fairly generally agreed 
that the Indian tm nigrants bronght the 
mfection of tuberculosis wuh them, and 
that It has spread from them to the Fiji 
ati8 More than twenty Tears ago— sol 
have often been told —there were very few 
signs of tubercular disease now it is not 
uncommon 

Just look at that lenndah said the 
Matron of the buva Colonnl Hospital to 
me pointing to the Indian ward When 
I first came here she continned there 
were hardly any tubercle cases but now, 
—just look at that verandah ' 

1 looked wh»re «he pointed and saw 
the whole length of neighbouring verandah 
filled with Indian patients Not seldom 
they lie out night and day, side by side 
the Indian ward almost overflowing 
mto the Fyian or vice Tcr«a For now 
among Fyians nnd Indians alike th* 
incidence of this disease is haivy , 

I have heard repeatedly from Fnropean 
missionaries whose woric lies among the 
Fyian^ that tabercolosis appears to be 
getting a «low but certain hold of the 
Fijian race and threatening it with 
ultimate extinction If through any 
culpable negligence of Governments ’Or 
large employer^ .introdnciog artifiaal 


conditions of Indian labour, such a disaster 
should happen it wouli mean a direct 
loss to humanity which conld never be 
made good For the Fijiao has distinct 
racial characteristics of his own and 
powers of intelligence combined vnth a 
deep love of music He is not like the 
Australian abongionl bat more akin to 
the Maon of New Poland He has bis 
own gilt to bring to the world s life Yet 
It IS only too apparent that tb§?Fijian race, 
owing to many causes, is engagW in a 
desperate struggle for evistenee At one 
tune before the advent of the Indians the 
Fyian numbers were as high as 160 000 
An epidemic of measles w Inch swept over 
them bke a plague destroyed one quarter 
of the whole people in a Slagle year Since 
then their numbers have declined as 
low ns 87 000 In recent years there has 
been a very slight tendency towards 
recovery The increases and decreases 
may be seen as follow s — 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

+ 85 

+270 

+ 71 

-221 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

+601 

+416 

+ 791 

+787 


This works oat at a net increase ol 
about 3000 in the last 8 years Dunng the 
same period the Indians have increased by 
nearly 20 000 The present population 
may U. roughly given as follows — 
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• Group offre IrH an* 

Fi) ans 90 000 

^Indnas 60 000 

O^hcr races 10 000 
Thus Vihilc the Tjians Inveb en sloxsiv 
climbing from 87 000 to JO 000 the 
lodnna hare leipt up vnrd with a bound 
from 40 000 to CO 000 They would oro 
bably hiye reached 08 000 today if tie in 
de^ured immigration lial contmued 
Tliat4.t»4ndian rate of loctease h is not 
lieeu wholly bue to fresh uninigration nia\ 
be seen from the following figures — * 

Indian births for 1014 2104 
Indian deaths for 1914 714 


Net increase 


1390 


on the Fijians, and add 
still further to their de 
cl ne in comparison with 
the ns ng Indian immigra 
tion the result might easi 
Jy follow that the whole 
race would disappear al 
together from the map of 
the n orld Such large 
I'.sucs depend, in modern 
times on the migrations of 
labour’ 

N>ith regard to the 
cITccts of tuberculosis up 
on tic Fjian population 
It is a relief to find that 
tl ere is very little in the 
recent Hospital teturns 
which points conclusivelv 
in the direction of a mark 
■cd decline of vitality or 
a dan(.crous increase of 
infection The whole nom 
ber of ‘hospital tuber 
*..1^-. I j *^.^^*1* hospital’ 

” ” »> 

1012 cases trealEi! 510 dejn', S 5 
101? 04 

, G08 lOS 

Indinns the proportion of 

.'tV„rasSro\?, ’1 

1012 cases treated 63 deaths 38 
75 ” 

1913 02 ^2 

To these figures must be addtd the 

Indian eases treated in the Sui a Colomnl 

Hospital which numbered S’* ^ 

>91= rrilh about 15 deShs 

This table hears onttl eprcsumotion thnf 


^bc increase among the Fyiaos ns 
given above nniounts to little more than 
half tins Indian number though tj e F i ans 
arc more numerous than tl 5 Indians It 

also represents the gross increase rather .» .vwu.i ■ hr 

than the net increase the plantation l.rll* 

It shohld be remembered on the other are pract cnlly closed to free Ind.-i^’a 

hand that the Indian population contains )f thevlve^lf K two shill, 

agreater proportion of young people than tnriF -a prohibitive 

the rijmn because of the recent miportn nnl *i Indian xMedical Bernice 

tions from India wl, ch contnm no old j ■^‘”nge d,.pcSir,c"ij^ - 

peopl^ But even including this factor ,t who nr,* is that iSns 

would appear certain that the Indian stock Sncbl^ i” lines wh^^ 

suchr.lubcrculo,. cbocld pi „ C™ hold '"'“‘‘on H™Xl 

hwatest immediate peril to 
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the Fntao race t for the childrcQ of the t \o Butbyfirthe most disconcertinjf fact 
races play about conlinuall) together and of All «Uh regard to the condition of 
there is constant soci il intercourse Indians in Tiji is the almost uaive snl pre 

During the past year 1 liurc been valence of venereal disease contracteo m 
intimately m touch with those Indmns tie cool e line® Syphil s and Mpeurrboea 
■who are living a ray from the £^^opc^n^ are nf«. 'imong the ludnn^dndyotured 
out on tlie free settlements Nearly ciery labourers to an extent that is out of^ all 
where I have come acro«s clear indications proportion to what is common among the 
of pulmonary tuberculosis wlich even an same class of people m the villages of India 
amateur could detect —sometimes at an itself In this matter as is well known it 
acute stage I have also had many conver is the hardest possible thing to get at the 
sations with those whose daily round ot true state of affairs for there arc no dis 
worl has been either among the ryians or eases that ore more often concealed and 
thelndians an 1 they.harc gucaroe their kept away from medical exam nation But 
own experience O le med cal oIBcer for the babies born of srphilitie parents carry, 
instance told me that the disease lial alas' the marks of the disease upon their 
certainly spread among the Indi ms on the faces aid the death rates tell tJiejc ov\a 
north of the island (the healthy side) tale Amongxidults also a correct jmpres 
during lus own p nod of sen ice Another ston may be obtained after a time by egn 
a missionary described to tiic» how 't was ataut res dence among the people at close 
the more progressu c and intellectual I yian quarters , and I can now make some claim 
that seemed most liable to attack It to bare gamed that knowledge The 
nppeara to be the general opinion ol those looser 1 have stayed in Tyi more de- 
nho know the country distnets best tliat prcBsiap my own fiodtif^s in this direction 
the daoperofan increase of the di«eas* nave been —whether derived ftpm personal 
among both races is not to be put oat enquiry or by coaversattooB wub those 
of court or treated lightly on account* of who would licUk'-ly to know the fcjcts or 
somewhat encourapng statisths close study' of reliable recqtds. In 
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every part of the Islands that I have Yisit< 
ed, these diseases are apparent Where the 
prevalence of venereal infection seems 
most in evidence is in those coolie 'lines’ 
vrhirh are near the larger Mills 

The causes, \\hich have produced this 
state of things, are not far to seek They 
will come under examination, when the 
question of /ebuildmg the social and mar 
nage structure of Indian life inPijitsdis 
enssed Here it will suf&ce to point out, 
that the ‘lines’ (as they are catM) are 
long wooden sheds with very thin parti 
tions and no privacy at all, and that each 
partition is occupied by three unmarried 
men, or else by a family The crus of the 
problem lies in the excessively low propor 
tion of the women to the men within tuese 
* crowded coolie lines This low proportion 
may he seen at a glance from the foUowiug 
table, which gives the percentage of ndult 
indentured women to adult ludentured 
men m the coolie 'lines’ during the last five 
years , ^ 

Year Males Females 

1911 73*«l 26 57 

1912 74 10 25 90 

M13 73 88 20 12 

1914 73 29 20 7l 

,1916 73 65 26 42 

It will be seen from these departmental 
statistics that the proportion of men to 
women in the coohe ‘lines under lodeotuie 
IS fOugh’.y’-SJiree to one But this does not 
give the acWl ratio of all the men to all 
the women m the ‘hoes ’ because 'there are 
usually hanging about the 'lines,’ or living 
in them, a certain number of free Indians 
who are for the most part single men In 
the busy season of the year these free 
Indians may represent a fairly high per 
ceutagcdC the whole number of labourers 
especially at the Mill centres The Report 
for 1915 mentions that the free Indmns 
living in the lines on December 31 were 
in the proportion of eight male ndults for 
every one female adult I should judge 
from ray own observation, that this was a 
normal ratio It will lie easily seen how 
this still further increases the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes in the 'lines ’ _ 

It will be gather<;_d from these stalislics 
that the onginal proportion of the sexes lor 
which the Government of India regulated, 
(viz that 40 ^^oraen should accompanv 
every 100 men) is considerably reduced^ 
in actual practice, in the Fiji coohe 'lutes * 

\ 


On two estates,, which came under my 
own notice, the proportion of adult in- 
dentured men to adult indentured women 
worked out, in one case to 3 2 men, and 
in the other case exactly to 4 men for 
every one woman It must be remembered 
that these men and women, when under 
indenture, have been obliged to remain on 
the same estate, whether they like it or 
not, for an unbroken period of five years 
A significantmcident (into which I made 
careful enquiries on the spot) will explain, 
in what light the coolie ‘lines' are look^ 
upon by the free Indians and for what 
purposes they are used Just before my 
^ond visit to Fiji, the free Indians, who 
had been in the habit of coming year by 
year to the Lautoka Mill for the six 
months crushing season, had asked’Tora 
wages on account of the high prices 

of food in the third year of the war They 

had been so determined about the matter, 
that the Muhammadans and Hindus alike 
had met together and taken a solemn 
oath not to go back at the old rate 
The Musalmans had sworn that if they 
went back it would be equivalent to 

that for them, if they went back, it would 
U equivalent to eating beef For three or 
four days all without exception remained 
firm and stock to their oaths, and even 
back to the 

Mill on the old terms But later on, the 
younger men began, one by one, to steal 
away to the overseer and ask to be taken 
on, and so the united front was broken 
Mony of the older Musalmans and Hinduv 

remained true to their oaths, but thegreater 

number of Indians gave way I was for 
to know the meaning 
mhis weakness , for the oath had been a 
Then“ 

were wont to come back to the Mill each 
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Agroap ofFijum. todiABs kod CaropeaQ Colooiyts taken in Sara >a F^i 
Maoildl ts sittioc tost behind tbe driver vritb spectacles on 


from their Fiji experience, if this was Iikelj 
to be the case, and it appeared to them 
probable thongh one doubted the expla- 
nation. I rsas told that the «exua1 
factor was the great attraction of the 
coohe *11063’ to the free nnraarned Indians. 
They would come in for a short spell 
and w ork and would then go away again 
1 have often myself enquired about what 
happened to tbe free Indians whd were 
living in the plantation ‘lines’ and I was 
told the samestory, viz , that they cohabit- 
ed with the women under indenture The 
educated Indians whohave come out fr6m 
India to Fiji m Governraest scrvjce and 
have been able to study this question with 
something of first hand knowledge of their 
ovra people, have repeatedly informed me, 
that it simply is notpossible foran Fndi'in 
woman to keep her chastity in tbe coolie 
‘lines,* or even to ]i\e with a single mao 
as her husband, except under speemlly 
favouring arcumttanccs, e g , where be 
IS a man of great determination and 

mi-2 


physical strength, or holds SnilH privileg- 
ed position A word whiclfl e often 
hea^ Indians using to describe the coohe 
‘lines’ IS ‘Kasbi gliar’, literally, ‘prostitUi 
tioo house’ There can belittle question 
that Indians usually regard them as such 
and act accordingly 

It will be well now to go directly to the 
hospital statistics and find oaf how far 
they hear out the general impression I 
have giien I must point out that Indian 
women m Fgi shrink back from com- 
ing forward into hospital for treat- 
ment of these venereal diseases There 
arc no w omen doctors, orzenana hospitals, 
or even trained Indian nurses m Fiji The 
examination, therefore, would usually be 
nndertaken bv unqualified medical men, 
called hospital assistants It is necessary 
to take tnis fact into consideration when 
estimating the number of actual hospital 
cases , b^iuse the number of diseased 
■womeo who wonld come in for treatment 
would be very few id comparison with 
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those who concealed thcifdiscase. I hpe V" Voia* ‘ 1313 1014 1015 

placed, for convenience, tlieDistrict Medical 2 ^ 2 j 20 

Officer’s returas for dysentery and t«“y- ‘ « Tbm can be lltlle doalit that rtealeadj^ Wlhaa 

culosis side by side with those for sypmlis to Ihe ivondedul effect of Baltaraao » laiaj 

and«KOQorrlioea. In the case of Navua, opuuon tbe disease oo!? pU;* a mmor part la the 
I have added some interesting details with ijaestion of mfaot mortality la the Natua D^istflct at 
regard to ankylostomiasis. Wherever I t^pream ume. whaUrer may bate beeo the ca»t» 
have marked fSoorrAtca-22 patients were treated, 17 at the 


quoted the doctor’s own words. The.re- 
tnros deal with plantation hospitals 
only, and they are the figures for 1015. 
The number of adult indentured Indians 
in the coolie lines in 191S, was 14.3G2. I 
have quoted figures for the larger hospitals 
- only : . 


botpiUL The followiBgr table shows the comparisoo 
wttS the fire prenoas years >— 

1311 1313 1013 1314 1015 


6S 


20 


4Q 


30 


17 


1 think the dicrease tt dae to the carefol search 
made oo the plaetaiion for the caose (as soon as 
aay male or fenalets admitted to hospital) and the 
patient is at once treated with the stock raccinet and 
lojectiona 


laeplic lojectiona 

ABiyJoitoasiisis (hookworm) •''‘This contioees to 
be the chief disease of the district and la still very 


LABASA 

Dfsenterr— 17 cases, no deaths 

fobereiifosi^3ea«vnode^aths. 1* In the P«»aleflt desnite of all eBorts made to treat it anh 

- - - aths M children with preecot reialection among the lodian immlgrasta 
under lodefilare. Tbongb serere lofections may be 


, bypii/i*- —— — - — ,, - - - 

secondary. C inherited, 3 deaths of children 
inherited syphilis ’’ 

CoBorraeea— 104 eases, no deaths 
NADI 

S rhis Biedicnl report Is Tcry Incomplete ) 
onorrAcra—GS hospital cases are raeotioned 
BA 


’*.7 


^seeterT'^lGT dies with no deaths 
:raAereBfosi»~"PnlaosarT tnbereolosis .. . , 

prevalent among Indians and Fijiaas It u especially 
cenmos.ws far as my eiperleneegoes, among time- 
expired Cndians. A large onoher of oneertiSed 
deaths is dee to this disease Of the few time 
espired Indians adantted to this hospital, eight 

A»mA rmm Mnlm/infl.* latwMVsIosls " 


recovered from, yet the disease U sometioies so late 
■0 eomtng nndrr treatment that, thongh all the 
hooksrotma have bees destroyed, sneh degeneration 
of vital tiiitfe has taken place, that the patient dies. 
In spte of every care and attention, from heart failnre 
witti general dropsy. 

Ounng the year a total of 3,100 cases ol ankylos* 
tomlasu was treated at Tamanna hoapt^ Inclnding 


IS rather lets than last yeae anddoesoi 


. 45. 


Dfrentfry— 5* ei 
J»hfr»/o»i»— *'4 


.deaths 

_ -- — I at the Fyitn hospital 

with 7 deaths For some moolbs we have had over 


tloo and 

Indeatnrvd Indi 
itEWA 


u><u~;eia cases no aeaens 

IS veV pfeealeat among the Indian popsla 

kecondts for much loss of time among the 


ledian eases were treated with ooe death '* 

leeerraf diseases— "When ooe lodeotnred Indian 
woman has to ’terTt’ three iodentared neo, siS well 
as variOBa ontsiden, the result as regards sypbiht and 
gnnorrhma cannot be in donbt. 85 Indentnrvd 
Indians have been treated for acrjmred syphilis 31 for 
idofisooarv and 2 for gonorthma with gono'rrhmal 

i^nVrt riS ebeumatism That is to say 73 indentured Indians 

Vb" 5..S2 ;r "... Obilrf 

Toberenj^is— 18 cases with 6 deathi LtUTOKA 

Sypftffis— 29 cases ol secoodary and 4 cases of Dysenterr— 23 eases, no deaths 

inherited 3 deaths occurred among the latter ToOcrcsfosis— 7 cates no deaths. ' 

Gonorrbaa— 58 eases have been treated —57 at Syphi/is— ' Thii malady was freqnently noted 

the plantation hospital among the indentured among the Indian popnlatioa 40 cases were admit 
Isdiani One wot a case in a F.jian hospital, *»d to the hospital Two deaths ocenrred from la- 
whlch It very * nnnsaal, especially lo coaotry hented syphilis ” 

aiiUictt.” 'I . Gunorrama— "Some ST easts were trea‘ed In 

NAWA 1 .t plantMion hoipitaL The dlseate Is common among 

,^seirtery— 117 cases with l4 deaths the Indjans, and many cases, cspcaallv amnnir eh? 

FpitfeiDjc DiaiTi(*a—2G3 cases with 1 death women, ore never recorded.” ^ among the 

To5ereo/osij— ‘Seven patients were seen in the SUVA * 

hospital and twenty rite outside, all pulmonary. fTi— rnlnn.ai «... i. , e. . ' 

1 share in the general impression that tabercalosis Ts Oosnltal bnt liidliJi^if ***' •* a CoTernment 

cer‘aiDly smadlng, to a considerable extent, among se??^oWrVre“flmenfe” ^'S^bouring estates are 
^'^SjpbSis—' SO eases,— two deaths fcom luhenCetl Indians 


—two denthi fcom InhenUd 


' were admitted for treat. 
Indian admissions 

admitted. There were 
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Goaorrhee&—2i lodian cases and 1 Fijian 
In addition to these retnrns the follow- 
ing statistics are given for infant mortal- 
ity among'indentared Indians owing to 
congenital syphilis, debility and premature 
birth. , , 

Year Total in- Congen- Debi- Prema- 
- iantdeaths italsyphilis lity tnrcbirth 

1914 194 20 15 17 

1915 140 11 9 13 

.The total admissions of Indians suffer- 
ing from venereal disease during the year 
'1915 amounted to 939. It has already 
been stated that the number of adult 
indentured Indians on the plantations 
during that year was 14,362. Even 
allowing for the fact that a very few 
admissions to the plantation hospitals 
were those of free Indians, the proportion 
to the actual number of adult Indians in 
the coolie 'lines' is signiBcantly high. It 
needs to 'be added, that a considerable 
reduction in the actual number of cases 
basybeen effected in recent years owing to 
drastic medical treatment. 

Further 8tattstic3>show that the Indian 
birth rate is being adversely aSected. It 
reads as follows 

''Year ' Birth rate 

' ‘ 1913 ' 38-25 

' 1914 ' 39-53 

' - 5 1915 ' 35-72 

• ■ 1916 36-01 

\ If it be argued that this rate, as it 
stands, is by no means a low one, it must 
be remembered that the todian imoli- 
grants are - still largely io the prime of 
youth or early middle age. The Indian 
population has not been long enough in the 
country to contain its full quota of aged 
and in6rm people beyond child-beanng 
age. ,This point came before, under notice, 
when comparing Fijian w-ith Indian births 
and deaths. , ' 

“When one indentured Indian Ts-oman 
has to serve three indentured men, as well 
ns various outsiders, -tly: resijUs, as 
regards syphilis and gonorrhtua, cannot' 
be indoubt.” 

I have quoted these words over again 
in order to point out that they are ‘not u 
mere casnal statement, but actually taken 
from the Fiji Government Medical Report 
published in 1916. They were opCnly-and 
publicly printed in^'Council Paper No. 
and were laid on the tabic of the Fiji 


Ect J P PujtoD, attlLor of a book "Fiilof Toda;" 
ia vrbicb he has ei posed tbe eeiJi of the 

lodentore Sjsteta. • . 

Legislative Chamber and accepted^ with 
out comment by the whole Fiji LegisIatiVi 
Assembly. ^ ... 

I was told of a certayT Ljeutenan 
Governor in the West Pacific who wa 
asked by the managers of different com 
mercial companies if they could be allowet 
to indenture for their estates 30 or 40 
Polynesian women with every 100 men. 

“Gentlemen,” the Lieutenant Governor 
replied, “I am now 59 years wd and I 
have never kept brothels - yet, and I 
certainly don’t mean to begin keeping 
them at iny time of life.” 

It has been stated by many Europeans 
that, just as in the case of tuberculosis, so 
in the case of syphilis and gonorrhcea, tbe 
Fijian population is alrcadj* ln-ing adverse* 
ly affected by the Indian imuiigratiou It 
isof great importance here to find out as 
accurately as possih!e*v.hat arc the facts of 
the case, because, if the increase of tuber- 
culosis among the Fijians is highly dang^r- 
-ous, the spread of venereal disease worild 
be even more dangerous still. For ittwouTd 
inevitably aflect the birth rate and bring 
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about that rapid decline m population 
which id in evidence clsevshere tiirouKhout 
the West and South Pacific One of the 
highest authorities with uhom 1 discussed 
the question, laid far more stress on the 
danger from the spread of \encreal dis 
case among the Pofynejian races than on 
anything else* 

In 1 iji the statistics up to the present 
are encouraging In the whole population 
of 90 000 1 ijiaus there were on!> 
cefliGed cases of syphilis and 25 cases 
of gonorrbcca Turthermore it cannot 
he said with regard to the Tijians 
with such force as the Indians that 
tire majority of those contaminated 
probably escape detection Foe the Pijiaos 
have their own medical practitioners and 
'their own trained nurses and great care 
1 ^ tahen ol them m their own pro 
Tjncial hospitals There are missionaries 
everywhere who act as superintendents of 
the Christian congregations nnd they 
are m other ways well looked after If 
there were any very clear cases of vene 
real disease they would certainly be 
brought to the hospital It is a remark* 
able fact, therefore, that lu spite of the 
contact both with Europeans and with 
Indiana which has now taken place for 
many years, the resulting infection has 
been so small Inde d on the mam island 
where by far the greater number ol In 
dians reside the Fytan coses are insigni 
ficant fn**xhe whole of the mam island 
of Viti hevu'" there were only 3 Fijian 
cases of syphilis at\d S of gonorrhoea In 
the Suva Colonial Hospital, dunug the 
year 1^15 while there were 30 Indians 
adraitlM for syphilis there was not a 
single Fijian 

' Ihe fact is that, mp to the present, the 
two Tsces^have kept singularly albof m 
« their marriage relations The Fijiad 
woman seems to ha\e uo attraction for 
the Indian mao andnee versa The test 


has liecn o verr screre one, bccausf of IhC 
paucity of Indian women , hut the Indian 
has stood the test There has been no 
race mixture Mr W W I’earson came 
across one family of Fiji Indian half castes 
in tlic course of a walk acroifs the main 
Island Tills family wa^ luing m isolation 
fir in the interior But 1 have not heard 
of any other case though doubtless ^ome 
few may exist , , 

\Ct m spite of this irttouraging side, the‘ 
fniure tor the Fyian race with respect to 
venereal di«case isbyno means free from i 
danger More find mortf the children off 
the two races play together, and the^ 
morals of the Indian children picked up in > 
the coolie ‘ImeS , arc vitiated at the ^tset 
of life Tlie ses rcpulsidn which now Mists 
may at any time break down. jThe Indian 
w Oman -who has become utterly depraved 
and fhken to a life of prostitution, isf a^ 
dangerous source oi future infection for 
the Pi)ian whom she seeks for gam of' 
tufmev The second gCneratfeaofi Indiabs 
in Fiji bate much closer contact and sOciall 
intercourse with the Fijiaus than thost la- 
dunemigrants who bad just come DUCirroin 
home Thus, though the naturalibarrier 
between the races has been Tery* strong m 
(be past. It may atony time bebrokeg down 
through social intfrcourse and futtber. if 
the depravity which has been inseparable 
from the conditions of the plantation 
coohe hues, finds its way still more 
deeply into the very, heart of the Indian 
population there is ’no felling to what 

Kogtbs it jM&ygo The only real path of 

safety hes iq employing , every possible 
cDort without delay to make feasible a 
truly normal Indian marned hie Then.'^it 
may be h6ped,. venereal disease itself 
among Indians will grow less, and the 
depravity of the sexual instinct will no 
longer he a pressing danger both tola 
dians themselves and td others , , 

C r A\d«e\\s 


SOME AGRICULTURAL LCSSONS OF THE WAR 

^ Food CoascRvvtioV ' 

S IDE b> side with the uttermost effort awouMs'we 

to increase food prodnction by intco ineatkss davs papetS pbout the 

sive agriculture the belligerent coon kitchens 
tries have bad to adopt nporous measures the controI^f,V'l^**^^F‘ refuse, 
'ue i.oniroi of exports and imports we 
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gtt an idea of the grave situation in the 
countries at war. In England the fact 
that there is notenough food to go round 
nccordingto tliecustomary consumption of 
the people is clear, and theGovemment have 
now taten the responsibility of rationing 
the entire population. Lord Rhondda, 
the^ Food-Controller, prescribes "four 
ounces of margarine per head weekly, and 
one and one-half ounces of tea and one- 
half pound of sugar. Potatoes -arc to be 
used m the manufacture of bread to econo- 
mize in the consumption of cereals." Yet 
the task-is a dlflicult one. Even rigorous 
rationing cannot solve the ■ problem and 
the Government in spite of various schemes 
of food control la unable to satisfy* the 
populardemand for a sutheient and a fair 
distribution of ' 


It fs now being preached all over 
England that people could cat less food 
than they do and get alongjustas well. 
Hnman physiologists arc at work to 
"educate the public" in this direction, Jjut 
lbe_ forces of circumstances compel tlietn to 
satisfy themselves with much restricted, 
diet. This may prove to be a blessing in 
disguise^ for "stomach-excess**, has been 
one of the curses of the European standard 
of living.' - • , 't / 

Since the outbreak of the war, attention 
has been devoted to restricting waste as 
much as possible and to End various ways 
of utilizing it. It has been csfinrated that 
the kitchen waste of the United;BtateS 
"totaled $700,000,000 a year,"* .that is, 
mom than two Jiundred and ten.crorea 



ol England ‘ at tjiis crisis is indeed 
Rravc our 


Tb4 TiwU of Lstulan— lu V'oUc 


• Tk? A®trte»3Pltie»r cf EtTifirr, 1317. 
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of Rupees. The Department ot Agriculturc 
in cooperation with the innumerable 
organisations has undertaken to reduce 
this waste as much as possible. Informa- 
tioiv as to the use of wasted materials and 
facilities for carrying out in actual practice 
the suggestions of the federal foM admi- 
nistration are freely given Thus, the 
policy of restricting and utilizing waste 
wilUtrain the people to economize food— 
a lesson no less important than the need 
of supportiog national agriculture to in- 
crease the productivity of soils. 

The -food crisis has been much more 
acute in Central Europe than anywhere 
else, but the German Government strained 
everynerve to solve the problem o{ food 
economy through the cooperation of an 

• array of chemists, physiologists and 
eminent physidans mobilized to “discover” 
means of feeding the populatioa satis- 
factonly. When fodder for hve-stock 
became scarce, nine million pigs (35 per 
cent of.the total namber) and three million 
cows (27 per cent of the total numl^r) 
were slaughtered during the first year of 
the war.* 

German Chemists carried on several 
ezpenmeats to manufacture suitable “war- 
breadj” Kye is the grain commonly grown 
10 Germanv. The first efiort was to bake 
bread with a mixed flour 70 per cent ol 
the starch of which was from wheat and 
ao per cent from rye j later, 5 to 15 
ncfCMt-ol.-notato flour wasadded to It 
in orfcs.tovconomUe the quaotUv of 
, wheat used. Gradually, the quantity of 
♦potato flour was raised to 20 to 35 ocr 
«nt oftbc'whole. 

\ But this kind of bread became verv 
hnpopnlar ; and the people complained of 
’ Its coarseness and the difficulty in digest- 
mgi^^ Sk the German Scientists continued 

• March for proper human food 
substitutes and early in 1915 it was 
reports that they had evolved a process 
by wfaich bran is chemically (by hydro- 
lysis) transformed Into substances auiie 
suitable for human food. 

Then, as the use of bran became so 
universal, the problem was to find some- 
thing for hvc-stock m its place. Prof 
Combe says, tbe German chemists got 

• M«bt ef tbe fact! prefcnKd 

to fbe iolotiOB of G«rm«o food problem* ire 

from .n Kogli.h retiOfr of the b^k-Co5ment ” 
ooatTlr w temp.de (fnerre-latelrpobli.hed h* iv 
tombe oftbe tniTenitt ofLaoiaBne "J 


“artificial bran” for cows. I quotefrom, 
the review of his book :—i. - u ,] 

Tbe maonfacture of “ war bread” left no retidne of 
bran for the cattle to eat, and mtbont the bran 
mitchcoai (onid pot maintaia the millt supply., An 
“artilicial braB” for ibe feeding of cattle was develop-' 
ed so that milch cows could be a^urished, though oot‘ 
in their former number* The' nkaterial for Ihi* was- 
collectedby cartserery twodays in the citleshnd 
was made up of scrap* of raeat, grease, tendons, 
boaes, cardlsgei, blood vesSel*, fish bones, viscera of 
b*h aod bird*, waste from fruits aud vecelables, 
salads peeliogi of fruits aod potatoes, bread particles, 
aod decayed fruits aod preserve*. AH -these , wire 
col^ted, dessicated, stenlired to destroy all germs, 
aod then palvenxed The gray powder so obtafoed 
“““ ezeellentlr A* 

mach as 2,SU0 DOO toas of this material were made 
aoooally. The milk obtafaed from feediog it was 
Qted exclusively as bnman food. _ » , , 

With regard to vegetableSf various 
means have been adopted to preserve largCi 
quantities for emergency. Potato is the 
most important of the vegetables and it is 
anally a cheap starch containing food. 
The loss in peeling (estimated to be 1ft j 
per cent) was carefully avoided ond to pre-, 
serve potatc^s for future fconsumptioo 
fnree ana a half million tons, have ’been 
dned in Government dessicatore iUiOer- 
these Instances clearivi 
indicate the nature bf Industrial Snter* 
prises m (Sermany, Her Industrial onzaai- 
by on army of cbe'mista 
and physicists are prompt in solvlnir the 
problem of the countix''As 
J^”PP‘y .9‘ “eat was greatly reduced,'' 
their attention was directed to'the pro- 
dnction ol a “meat substitute” and aW 
^cs pi expenments they succeeded in 

sfiUioot ill eflee'ts It ■0‘>P» dally 

taktB oo i* absorbed and wn) 

Ordiuary beer Teas! * 5 ?**?* aodety 

ainw it gives »^badSMtS to*food’*«nrt’^ hnmah beluga 
ofbadbehr. TheStai! n, ' t retaioi an oJof 
wbro Blied wUh IroonS sImS^ “* above, 

fuddecforcanle ® ^ «traw,,wM lastly ustdni 

many E''fes us ilessons in 

usefuT leS’is that and 
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chemical pnnciples aod chemical experieoce 
by German Scientists has contnbated 
largely to the tiding over of the grave 
■war-crisis iq Germany.- She realises* that 
strength ol a nation hes not only in 
Military Organisations, in battle ships or 
in a large standing army, but in efficient' 
Indnstrml Organisations and enterprises 
With this object }n view she built her 
economic structure ; she now ^ occupies the 
foremost place in most of the branches of 
Chemical industries , m the matter of 
Industrial Chemistry the world looks to 
her for instruction and guidance. f 
‘ Our hope Is that both the public and the 
Govemraent of India, will fcarn this very 
important lesson from Germany and direct 
their 'efforts to^ the proper utilization of 
India’s vast resources. 

‘ “During theprcsentjWar as the food crins 
became rather racute, the question of res. 
tricting the use of Cereals in the manufac- 
ture'' of spirituous, liquors engaged the 
attention oi the belligerent nations it is 
now 'a war-necessity. Long before the 
war began, the ICaiser is said to have 
declared that, in the next great war, that 
datiofl would win which used the ^least 
alcohol. This is indeed the motive that 
led Russia to abolish Vodka and France 
absinthe. In Bugland Mr. tLloyd George 
heralded a Oompcign against'alcoboi, but 
the Government did not give the support 
that ,was necessary ^to ensure a complete 
Victoty. Before the war, she consumed 
86,000,000 barrels of beer, ale and stout f 
and the Government has rrauced the quan- 
tity down to 10,000,000. As soon ^as 
America entered into the war, the question 
of prohibiting the brewing of grains was 
placed before the Federal Congress 

It is difficnlt to estimate the amount of 
grain consumed annually in the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic beverages by the diBercnt 
countries of the world. In England and 
the United States of Amenca the bulk of 
the spirit prodneed ismanafaetnred from 
grain.' Out of 17,000,000 tons of cereals 
annually consumed there, a little’ less than 
two million tons are used » fob brewing. 
The Cgutes from the United States of 
America are as follows 
’ Barley 102,861,523 bushels 

Com ! 44,743,010 „ * 

Rye 7,262,580 „ ‘ 

’ Wheat 1,019,394 „ 

That is, nearly 156,000,000 bushels of 
grain are thus nmoved Irbm the^food 


supply in the production of a dangerous 
artmle for human consumption m the 
U. S. A. , ^ , 

It may be interesting to treat this fact 
graphically to draw popular attention. I 
quote from an article in the ‘World's 
Work,* July 1907. 

4,000000 people eoold live for 400 dajsonthe 
rje now nsed for dnnkabice S 6 , 000,000 people 
could live for 100 dsjs on the com me4l so esed 
16 000,000 people conld live for 100 dajs -on tBe 
rice so used 76;000.000 people could thus be kept 
from starvation for 100 aa;s ob these three cereals 
alone Thdt is, the population of Ea^land could 
sobsist on these food supplies for nearly sis months, 
and the popnlation of France for nearly seven 
IBOOtbS ^ f • 

Dr. A. E. Taylor, an Americantprofessor 
of Economics, estimates ; - 

“That after making allowance for all recovered 
food substances, such as swiH for animals, we use • 
gram enough In the production of alcoholic bever 
ages to give an ■army of 11,000,000 inen a one pound 
loaf of bread every day in the year. Thatis, onr 
dnnking habit consnme, evey twelve ■month, the 
eqaivalcnt of more than 4,000,000,060 loaves of 
bread As half a loAf per person u the usual daily 
allowance, this means that we waste in thfs fashion 
the yearly bread snpply of 23,000,000 people “ 

-The above figures need no 'comments 
and readers will at once realise the enoA 
mous tjaaDtity of grain thus wasf^ from 
the standpoint of dood either forman-or 
animal. ' i • 

Let ns treat these facts independently 
of moral considerations. 'The food-statis- 
ticians tell us that in ordinary times the 
world does not produce more food-staffs 
than It consumes. In the face i3f this' feet, 
war-conditions have made {he ^tuaiion 
cntical. The International Institute of 
Agncul ture estimates that the world’s food- 
sopply will be short by about 130,000,000 
busnels of grain. This shortage may 
continue^ for a considerable pericS after 
the war until normal cuftivation is 
resumed. The effort to increSse food- 
production by intensive methods ofngri- 
culture will certainly imjprove the situa- 
tion, but a large increase m the crop-yield 
cannot be’ suddenly brought about. 
Therefore, in the countries whfrre the 
bulk of the spirits is now manufactured 
from grain, the need of prohibiting -the 
' brewing of grain is urgent. Refemng to 
tUs question Dean Davenport of the 
University of Illinois writes ; 

“More than four fifths of the eunsnmpboa fof 
alcohol) serves no nsefnt pnfpose In the arts or 
sciences, aoi) at the best esters to an appetite that 
takes bread from cfaildreo and support from wives 
and mothers by the tbonsandi. < * 
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Wbollf aide from all cods derat odi ofmoralr 
the weakeriinf' effect p( I quor upon tt ooiand* of 
US uieri or the econom c wrecksee reiut ns from 
Its use the fact f that there s a worM sbortsce 
In j?rain appro* raatelj eqnat to the amotsnttiari 
for brew ng • • TAf/r a e for lirraeatecf / qtmrt t ihe 
one great trasfe that tan be p evealed xr thoatthe 
d sfuroanee of any essential pobi e interett Not to 
prerent t s to parsae a coarse J tth short Pfer lo oaf 

veglgence (Allant e Moatblj Jnlj 1017) 

The util zation of gram in the manti 
factorc of alcoholic herengei tnein<i a 
serious draft on the necessary food for 
human consumption About 100 years 
ago Germany used gtam for the manu 
facture of alcohol hut now she depends 
largely on potatoes In 1908-09 out of 
the total output of 9d 612 200 gallons 
of alcohol 75 222 400 gallons were 
manufactured from potatoes the amount 
of th^ latter thus consumed beimr 
■nearly 3 000 000 tons Every year the 
proportion of potatoes to gram is 
increasing 

If 'the countries of progressive agncnl 
turetake care of their gram and other 
tood^rops and restrict their us m the 
manufacture of spirits how much precau 
tion India should take I leave my renders 
to imi^ine Here our crop yields are fat 
below the average agriculture unprogres- 
sive ft large percentage of our populaUw 
does not know what it istohaveafuH 
meal every day and yet we are allowed 
to distil and consume 9 197 183 imperial 
gallons* of country spirit ! ^ 

Couatry^.pint is usually prepared by 
distillalion'- from the luahua flower 
molasses fenueuted paimjoice and nee 
How muth gram is heing utilired in India 
^ in brewing no one seems to know The 
Departnient of Statistics writes to me IhS 
no mlormatiou Is available in this 
Department on those items of youc fetters 
regarding the gram used for the prepar^ 
tion ofl quors But the task of .4coEg 
the fact IS oot a difficult one In nSI 
cmlieed conntry its Governlaeat conlS 
«■=>■ information before the pnblic if 

“"PPI" ‘tat one third of the 
total country spintfs mnnufactnred froS 
gram Jn.tiat case 760 432 maunds rf 
gram would be necessary on the basis of 
ten seers of gram lor each gallon of conn 
try spint That is even at the rate of hair 
a seer of gram Mr head per diem more 
than seven and a hall lakhs of people could 
• The figures for 1918 1017 


months on the cereals thus 

Country spint is the mam source of 
cicise reicnnc about two thirds 6f the 
I™” teing derived 

from It Therefore It IS the interest of the 
Government to extend its nfaaofactnre 
molasses from 
which a considerable quantity of country 
spirit 1 * now obtained may have to S 
utilized m the manufacture of lodusfrial 
alcohol nndm that case the brewing of 
ffraw must necessarily be increased 
at the present stage of her economic life if 
India allows her gram to he brewed I sakr 

she IS gambling with Death ™ ^ ^ 

the newspapers /nd we find^hSt ifres*^ 

i5S.iSo tTeol^H - 

Mro'^'TSlFai 'a~ 

alcoholic and 

•ng to the readers ^ ° interest 

1 j 

Yrot Cslloat hrtgaKani 

“ported oontnmeaia 

loisii oeSlM 

«>»“ ellft'IJ. ‘JllliJ 1 

used M “iMtS“dr[IS^““5 '’‘‘P'nls is 
Fdr instance in thi> chemicals 

388 806 R^lo« rfr?r^ neS 

for purposes other than*^* consumed 

this amount ^^edurt 

obtain the nei^ nu“nt,te yo° 

consumed m driSranH 

gallons of count^ ^otal 
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“And so—" 

*■ ''And so I will bear wlnt jou people 
are pleased to call false witness, as they 
have done who have created empires, 
built up social systems, founded religious 
organisations Those who would rule do 
not dread untmths , the shackles of truth 
are reservedtfor those who will fall under 
their swaj Ha\eyoii not read history ’ 
Do YOU not know that in the immense 
cauldrons where \ ist pohticil develop 
meats are simmering uutruths in. the 
mam ingredients ^ ' 

“Political cookerj on a large scale is 
doubtless going on, hut—” 

Oh I know ' \ou of course, uill 
never do any Ilf the cooking \ou prefer 
to be one of those down whose throats the 
hotchpotch which isbcing cooked will be 
crammed They will partition Bengal 
and say it is for your benefit They will 
seal the doors of education and call it 
raising the standard But you will always 
remaid good boys, snivelling m yoar 
corners We had men, however most see 
whether we cannot erect a defensive 
fortification of untruth 

“It IS no use arguing about these 
things Nikhil, my master interposed 
"HOTT can thev, who do not feci the truth 
withmthem, realise tint to brm''ttont 
from Its obscurity into the light is** man's 
highest aim -not to 1 eep on Ijeioin" 
motetial outside ” r n 


vabng the field of untruth,- teanoR the 
soil and pounding it fBto dust Truth 
grows up by Itself likeweedsand thorns, and 


only tv orms can eimect to get fruit from 
It ' ' With which he flung*out of theroom 

My master smiled as he looked tow ards 
me “Do you know, Nikhil," he snid, “I 
believe Sin lip is not irreligious, — his 
religion is the religion of the obverse side 
of truth like thetl irk moon,\vhichi3 still a 
moon for all that its light has gone over 
to the w rong side ' 

“That 18 wliy," 1 assertted, “I have 
always had ao afieclion for him, though 
we have never been able to agree I can* 
not contemn him, even now, though he 
lias hurt me sorely, and may yet hurt me 


I have begun to realise that,” said- my 
ister "I have long wondered bow you 


could go on putting up with him I hav c. 
at times, even suspected you of weakness^ 

I now see that though you two do not 
rhyme, your rhythm is the same ’’ 

• Fate seems bent on writing Paradise 
Lost ID blank verse, m my case, and so has 
no use for a rhyming friend ' ' I remarked ‘ 
pursuing his conceit 

“Bat what of Panchu resumed rav 

master - ^ 


material outside ” 

SanEip li^ttghed ‘ Right, Sir t ' said he 
“Quite* a correct speech for a school 
master 1 hat is thekind oj stofl i have 
^read m books but in the real world I have 
seen that man s Chief bu'itiess is the 
uccuniiilation of outside material Those 
who are masters in the art, advertise 
the biggest lies in their business, enter fahe 
account# in theirpohtical ledgers w ith tbCir 
broadest pointed pens, launch their news 
papers daily laden with untruth*, and send 

* preachers abroad to disseminate falsehood 

like flics carrying pestilential nerms 
1 nm n humble follower of these ureat 
ones When 1 was attached to the Con 
gress-party, 1 never hcsitaiftl to dilute 
ten per cent of truth with ninety per cCnt 
ofuatrnth And now, merely b«ause I 
have ceased to ^)e^ong to that partv 1 
have not forgotten the basic fact that 
man s goal is not truth, blit success “ 

“Truesnccess.” corrcctclTany hiaster ' 


\ou say his ra/nindar wanfk to eiect 
him from his nneestra? hbMmg , ttpposinc 

I \fyiv it Op ned then keep Til St 


“May be,” replied Sandii 


fruit of true success ripens onl 


'P * bnt the 
>‘7 by cult! 


I it Op ned then keep -him^An ks biy 
tenant i” i Ji i I ui ^ 

"And 1)19 fine'’ ' " * “ -j 1 

• How can the timwd-ir realise that if 
he liecoines m'j' tenant ‘ f ■ i ’ 
“His burnt bale of cloth' > ’ 

I will procure him another I shoblh 

hke to see any one interfering w ith a teS 
of mine, for trading aS he pleases '* 

‘lam afraid, hir,’ interposed Panchu 
despondently, “while you big folk are 
doing the fighting the police and the law 
7/ ™'’^l7'K«tber round, hnd 
CTOwd will cniov thefuD, but when it comes 

Sor tamW o”g 

"^7. what harm can come to yon ’’’ 

ch,Sf 'Sr' 
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Pauthu bad inbented tbe boldings of his 
grandfather as his sole survmog heir 
L\er>l}ody Lne'n this But at this 
juncture an aunt turned up from some 
where, with her hoses and bundle®, her 
rosary, and a widowed niece Shcensconc 
ed herself in Pnilcbu’s home and laid claim 
to a life interest in all he had * 

Panchuwas dumbfounded “My aunt 
died longngo,” he protested 

In reply he was told that he was 
thinking ofhis uncle’s first wife, but that 
the former had not lost time in taking to 
himself a second 

“But ray uncle died before my aunt, * 
exclaimed Panchu still mure mystified 
’ Where was the time for him to marry 
again ’ ’ 

This was not denied But Panchtt was 
reminded that it had never been asserted 
that tbe second wife had come after the 
de^th of the fir't, but the former had been 
married by his untie dunng the htteps life 
time Not relishing the idea ofliMOg with 
a CO tMfe she had remained in her fathers 
house tilt her husbiod's death after which 
she had got religion and retiad to hol> 
Bnndaban whence she was now coming 
These facts wen. well know n to the olFiccrs 
of the Kunda ximtadar {Paochu's former 
landlord) as well as to some of tbe tenants 
And if the zamwda'- 9 snmmons sboold Iw 
peremptory enough, e\en some of those 
who had partaken of the marnogc feast 
w ould be lorthComing * 

One afternoon when 1 happened to be 
spccinllj busy, word came to my oflice 
room that Cun iTliad sent for me I was 
startled 

‘ W bo did i ou saj had sent for me ’ I 
asked tbe inesstiiger 
“The Kara Mother ’ 

“The bentor Ram ’ ’ 

* No Sir, the Junior Kani Mother 
The Junior Rnni ’ It seemed a ccutury 
simx I had been sent lor by theJnmorKani 
I kept them all waiting there, and went off 
into the inner apartments \\bea I stepped 
into our room I had another sliocK of 
surpnse to find Bimala there with a 
distinct «uggcstiou of being dressed op 
The room which from pensislcnt neglect 
had latterly actjuired an nir of having 
grown absent minded, had regained some 
thing of its old order this nftemooiv 1 
®tooil iherc silcnllv. looking iofjmrmgl> at 
Bimala r 


She flushed a little and the Augers of 
her right hand tojed for a time with the 
bangles on her left arm Then she abruptly 
broke tbe silence, “Look here ’ Is it ngbt 
that ours should be the oul> market m all 
Bengal which allows foreign goods ’ 

“\^at, then, would be tbe right thing 
to do ? 1 asked ^ 

“Order them to be cleared out ' ’ 

‘ But tbe goods nre-not mine ’ 

“Is not the market yours ’ ’ 

• It IS much more theirs who use it for 
trade 

Let them trade in Indian goods then ’ 

‘ Nothing would please me better But 
suppose they do not 

’Nonsense' How dire they be so 
msolent Are>oiiuot — ' 

‘ I nm \er 5 busy this afternoon and 
cannot stop to argue it out But 1 must 
refuse to tyrannise 

‘ It would not be tyriim> for ®clfisb 
gam, but for tbe sake of tbe country ’ 

* To tyrannise for tbe country is to 

tyrannise o\er the country But that I 
am afriid >on will ue\er understaud 
With this 1 came away *''• 

All of a sudden tlie v\orId sbouc’tiul for 
me with a fresh clearncs'^ I seemed to feel 
It in mv blood that the Larth bt^l lost 
the weight of Its eartbioess audits daily 
task of SDStamiDg life no longer appeared 
abutden, a° with a wondenul access ^of 
power it whirled through spaefi telling its 
beads of days nnd nights \\ hat^cndlcss 
work, and willml wlnt illimitib!» energy 
offre^om* None sinll check It, oli, none 
can e% er check it ' From the depths of my 
being in uprusli ofjoy, like 1 waterspout 
at «ei surged high to storth tbe skies 
I rcpcitcdiv isked niv*:elf tbe meaning 
of line ontbup't of feeling \t first there 
wa® no intelligible oirtwcr «Thcu it 
becrnie clenr thit the bond against 
which [ h ul been fretting inwardly, 
oigiit and d ly, bad broken Po my 
surprise I di'coi.ered that my mind 
was freed from all inistiuess 1 could see 
everything relating to Bimila as if vividly 
pictured on a camera «crceD It was 
palpable that she bad ®peCTaUy dre«scd 
herself up to coax that order out of me 
Till that moment, I, bad neicr ^lev^cd 
OimiTa s adornment as a thing apart from 
herself But to day the tlabonte rainuer 
in which she bad done up her hiir in the 
Lngliah fashion, made it appear 1 mere 
decoration That v.lirh Irforc had the 
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luysterj of her personality about it and 
was priceless to me, was now out to sell 
itself cheap 

As 1 cameawaj from that broken cage 
of rfbedroom, out into the golden sunlight 
of the open, there was the avenue of 
bauhinias along the gravelled path in 
ftoutoC my, vetaodali safiusiag the sky 
with a rosy flush ^lov.ks of statbngs 
beneath the trees were energetically 
chattering away In the distance an 
empty bullock cart, with its nose on the 
ground, held up its tall aloft — one of its 
unharnessed bullocks gracing the Other 
resting on the grass, its eyes drooping for 
very comfort, while a crow on its back 
was pecking away at the insects on its 
, body * 

•I seemed to bave come closer to the 
heart beats of the great earfh in all the 
simplicity of Its daily life its warm 
breath fell on me with the perfume of the 
bauhima blossoms and an anthem id 
txpressibly sw-cet seemed to jica! lorth 
from tins world, where I inmyfrctdom 
live in the freedom of all else 

Yve men are knights whose <iacst)s that 
frecdout to which our ideals (.all us hbe 
who fnakes for us the b inner under which 
^ve fore forth is the true woman for m 
Wemusf tear away the disguise of^hcr 
who weaies onr net of enchantment' at 
home and know her for what sbets We 
oust beware of clothing herin the witch 
cryofhur own longings and imaginings 
and thus allbw her to distract us from oor 
trueqnest 

To day I feel that 1 shall svm througb 
1 ba\ c come to the gateway ol the simple 
I am now conAnt to sec things is thev 
, arc 1 ha\e gamed freedom myself 1 shall 
allow fTe<dom__lo other’ In my work 
willben^ sahatioo 
‘ b.VMllt’ b bTOK\ 

biuiala sent for me that day, but for a 
time she could not utter a w ord , tier eyes 
kept brimming up to the verge of oier 
flowing 1 could sec at once that she bad 
been unsuccessful with hikhll She had been 
so proudly cpnfldent that she would bare 
her ow n w ny —but 1 had never shared her 
confidence Woman knows mnn well 
enough where he IS lyeak but she is quite 
•ufiible to fathom him where he is strong 
The fact IS that man is as much a tuysten 
to womnii as wOnnn 13 to man H 
were not so, the tepiratiou uf the seiee 


would only have been a waste of Nature’s 
energy 

Oh pride, pride ■' The trouble was, not 
that the necessary thing had failed of 
accomplishment, but tbit the edtreaty 
which had cost her such a struggle to 
make should have been gefused bat a 
wealthof colour and movement, suggestion 
and deception, group themselves round 
this me and 'mine' in woman That is 
just where her beauty lies,— she IS ever so 
much more personal than man When 
mad was being made, the Creator w as a 
Schoolmaster, Hts bag full of command* 
raents and principles , but when He came 
to woman, He resigned llis headmaster 
ship and turned Artist, with only His 
brush and paint box 

When Bimaki stood silently there, 
flushed and tearful in her broken pnde, 
like a storm cloud, laden with ram and 
(.barged with lightning, lowering over the 
homon she looked so absolutely sweet, 
I li id logo right up to her aud take her 
bythebaad It was trembling, but she 
did not snatch u away “Bee,” said I, 
we two are colleagues, lor our aiuis^rc 
one Let us sit down i 

1 led her uuresistiug, to a scat, but 
strange 1— at that pomt the rush of lar 
impetuosity suSered an unaccoantabfc 
ch«k just as the curreut of the mighty 
Fadma. roaring on m its irresistible 
course, all of a sudden gets tamed away 
from the crumbling bank by some trifling 
obstacle beneath the surface When I 
pressed Dimala’s band all my nerves rang 
music, like tuned up strings , but the 
symphony stopped short at the first 
movement __ 

What stood in thi. way ? Nothing singly, 
but a tangle oi a multitude of things,^ 
nothing dcbaitely palpaole, but only that 
unaccountable sense of obstruction Any 
bowr, this much has become plain to mi., 
that 1 cannot swear to what I really am 
It is because I am such a mystery to my 
owu mind that my attraction fof myscfl 
’’so.^ong’^ I fence the whole of myself 
shoulu become know n tome, I would then 
fling it all aw ay,— and reach beatitude 1 
« • pu down, Bimala went ashy 
pate bhe too, must have realised whit n 
msis had come and gone, leaving her 
unsrathrt The comet had passed by, only 
burning tail had overcome 
MU recover bersein ’aid 

Obstacks there will bt, but let us light 
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GOl 


ibem tbrovgb, and not be downbearted 
Isjiot that best, Oueen ’ ’ 

Bimala cleared her throat rMtli a liUle 
cough, but simply to murmur ‘ Ves ” 

“Let us sketch out our plan of action ’ 

I contmued, as I drew a piece of paper and 
a pencil from my pocket 

I began to make a list of the workers 
who had joined us from Calcutta and to 
assign theirdutics to each Bimala inter 
rupted me before I was through, saying 
wcanlj . “l^are it now , I will join you 
again this cremng ’’ And then she burned 
out of the room It was evident she was 
not in a state to attend to anything blie 
mnst be alone witb bersclf for a while, — 
perhaps he down On her bed and ba\c .i 
good cry 

When she left me, my intoxication 
began to deepen, as the cloud colours 
grow richer after the sun is down I felt 
I had let the moment of moments slip by 
What an awful coward i had bceu ' She 
must ha\ cleft me m sheer disgust at my 
qualms— and she was right ' 

\\ bile I w as tingling all over with these 
nilections, a serrant came in and annouuc 
cdAmulya, one of our boys I kit like 
sendinghim uwayfor the tnu" being, but 
be stepped in before I could make up my 
mind Then vse fell to discussing the news 
of the fights which were raging in diflercnt 
quartets oter cloth and sugar and salt 
and the air was soon clear of all fumes of 
intoxication I felt as if awakened front n 
dream I leapt to my feet feeling quite 
ready for the Iray — Daudi Mat irain ’ 
TheVews was vaTious .Most of tlit 
trader&S\ bo were tenants of the Kundu 
/TnjiHf/Trs, had come o\er to us Many 
ofNikhils oflicials were also secretly on 
our side, pulling the wires in our interest 
The Murwan shopkeepers were pDTering 
to pay a penalty, it only allow ed to ile ir 
their present stocks Only some Mabo- 
medan traders were still obdurate 

One of them was taking home some 
German made shaw Is for his family The«c 
were confiscated and burnt 6yone*of our 
Milage boys This bad given ri*e to 
trouble We offered to buy him Indian 
woollen stufis m their place But .where 
were cheap Indian woollens to be bad’ 
We could not very well indulge him in 
Cashmere shawls 1 He came and fom* 
pHtned to Nikbil, who advised him to go 
to law 01 courst'Sikhil s racu saw to it 


that the tn it should come to nothing, 
even liis law -agent being on our side ’ 

The point i«, if we liaae to replace 
burnt foreign cloth with Indian clotb 
every time, and on the top of that 
fight through a law suit, where is the 
money to come f^m ’ And the beauty 
of it IS that this destruction of foreign 
goods IS increasing their demand and 
sending up the foreigners profits, — \cry 
like what happened to the fortunate 
shopkeeper whose tliandehers the nabob 
delighted in smashing out of pleasure 
for the tinkling sound ofbrokcn glass 

The next problem is — since there is 
no such thing as cheap and gaudy Indian 
woollen stuff should we be rigorous in 
our boycott of foreign flannels and 
mennos or make an exception in th«r 
fa\ our ’ 

“Look here • ’ said I at length on the 
first point, "We are not going to keep 
on making presents of Indian stuR to 
those who have got their j’orcign piuxbases 
coufi«catcO q lie penalty is intended to 
t ill on them, not on us If they go 
to law, we must retaliate by burning 
down their granaries *— What starilcs y on, 
Aniuha ^ It is not the prospect of n 
grand illummation that delights You 
most remember, this is War If you are 
afraid of sausing suffenng, go lu for 
love making, you will never do for this 
worK^l" 

The second problem I solved by-deciding 
to allow no compromise with, foreign 
articles in my circumstance whatever 
lu the good old day«. when these gaily 
coloured foreign shew Is were unknown 
our peasantry used to manage well enough 
with plain cotton quilts, — they must le trn 
Id do so iigmn They may not look as 
gorgeous, but this IS uot the tim« to think 
of looks 

Most of the boatmeu bad been won 
over to refuse to C4irry foreign goods, 
but the chief of them, Mirjau, was still 
insubordinate 

• Could you not get his boat sunk ' ’ 

1 osked our manager here 

• Nothing easier, Sir,” he replied "But 
whRtifnftcrwardsI am held responsible ' ' 

Why be 50 clunysy as to leave anr 
loophole for responsibility’ However, if 
there must be any, my shoulders will be 
there to bear it ’ 

Mirjan’s boat was tied near the land 
ing \li« after ils freight had b-cn taktu 
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^o\er to the marketplace There was no 
one on it, for the manager had i arranged 
for some entertainment to which all had 
been nutted Alter dusk the boat, loaded 
with rubbish, was holed and set adrift 
It sank m midstream 
- ^lirjau understood the whole thing 
He came to me in tears to beg for mercy 
“I was wrony, Sir— he began 

‘ What makes you realise that all of 
a sudden I sneered 

He made no direct reply '“The boat 
was worth Us 2,000,’ he said ‘ I uow 
see my mistake, and if excused this time 1 

will never ’ with which he threw him 

self at my feet 

1 asked him to come ten days later 
If, only, we could pay him that Us >000 
•at once, we could bu^ him up body anil 
soul This is just the sort ol man who 
could render us immense service, if won 
over We shall never be able to make 
any headway unless we can lay our bands 
^ on.pUnJj of money 

As soon as Duuala came into the 
sitting room, m the evening. I said as 
1 rose to receive her Que-n ' Every 
thing ist ready, success is at hand, but 
\vc must have money ' 

‘ Money ? How much money ? 

‘Ntft 80 very much, but by hook or 
by crook vve must bavc it' 

“But how uiuch ? ’ 

“A mere Us 50,000 will do foV the 
present » ' * 

1 .“'.“■'A'' .It tbe Ognrf. 

but tiitii not to allow K How couli 
she again admit defeat > 

•Queen”- said I. ‘\ou. only, can 


make the impossible possible Indciid yoh 
have already done so Oh, that I could 
show you the extent of your achieve- 
meat,— then you would know it But 
the time for that is not now Now we 
want money ’’’ 

\ou shall have it,” she s-id 
I could see that the thought of selling 
her jewels had occurred to her bo I said^ 
Your jewels must remain in reserve 
One can uCTcr tell when they may be 
* Bimala stared 

blankly at me in silence, 1 went on “This 
b^fband’s 

aback 

After a long pause she said “But how' 
to get his money >” , 

“Is not bis money yours as well 
hurt af„” V Pn<l' 

If not,” I cried, ^'neither Is it his 

«p,“"d > tP Bet .t” .tc 

wbKl, vMlI open ,1,^ door * 

“F4m/e jVntaram / ■ ‘V 

(Tohccontmued) 

t3^in$lated by 

®'-‘«''''‘»RANATinA00Rl, 


There is one room iii your hou«e 
That I have never kuovvu ' 

A doorless and vv indow less chamber 
U here you keep youi-self alouc 

, 1 ha\ e fensted in j our clumbers of joy 
I have fast«l in voiir dark room of mid 
III jour brisht, open lialle of fneiidIiu,!S 
• 1 h ivc rcvelkd again and ngain 


IIIL UNKNOAVK ROOM 


I have wanned mj heart ' 

0.y.;i.rcoinrort.„d%Vre£bA“M^^^^^ 

That l" ” J me house of bfe 

5= '^Uvet SByaion? 
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COMMENT AND CKITICISM 


Sources of Maratha History. 

Prof Jadanath ^artcar >n liis article 'The Rise of 
the Maratba Power' in the April Somber of the 
Modem Review while writing about the coniplexjtv 
of Maratha liistory mahes the statement that the 
man whara<pires to write a full and correct history of 
Shlv'iji and displace Grant RofTa booh, mast Idow 
four fangnages,— Persian \larnthi, Hindi and 
Enslish , he must collect the historical boohs and 
MS^ jn the first three languages and male an 
accurate and exhauslire study of the tetters aiu| 
co'asultationS of the English factories etc {P 411). 
Now I ask the learned Professor why he should 
exelnde the compositions of the Gnjaratni poets from 
which many historical facts can be gleaned about 
the 1 fe and character of Nhivaji and his times * 
The historian of Shirap mist Inow l-inguages 
and In ad lition must personally go over the ground 
Of Sbirajis exploits, collect the local tradiuoos and 
reconstruct lit his imagination the difficnllies 
SbiTBji had to face. 1 shonld most respectfully 
advise Prot. Jaduoath Sarkar to lake upthestndy 
of Gnjarathi if be already does not know it and 
study seclonsly the compositions of each famona 


poets as Bhukan Barot, a no mean figure lo Gnjarathi 
literature If he does that before fiutsbtog his 
projected comprehensive history of Shivaji and bis 
times, 1 am sure, his per«pective would be corrected a. 
little Surely Shrl Shivaji must bave come in contact 
with many miluential and brave Gmarntbis like the 
Afiawal Jvfiledars of balher Mnlhef Songad, etc, 
who often helped Shiva]! in Jiolding at bay the 
soldiers of Aurangzebe It is well known that among 
others the powerful Desai clan of Gandevi oiTred 
later on m the tunes of the Peshwas much valuable 
'nssistance to pillaji Rao Gaekwar in carving out for 
himself a kingdom from the Mogul Subehdars of 
Gujaratb It is not too mueh to assume that the 
ancestors of the brave Desai elans mast have bwn 
otihnd by Sbn Shivaji for his own purposes A 
h storian of the type of ProC Jadunath Sarkar 
wonld find ample raatena) in the compositions of the 
Oojnrathi poets to cleat aderjuately with the theme 
suggested above. It is well known that the great’ 
Phnlao Oarnt Ravi sang many poems in the presence 
of the founder of the Maratba kingdom when the 
Kavi fid from the court of the Emperor Atsrangzebe 
to that of Sbn Sbivaji 

S B AttTB 


DRIFTING and after 


T he late Mr GoUhalc, itrone ofhts Bud 
get speeches, very aptl/dcscnbed the 
policy of dnft, tvhtch is the cankerof 
British administration in India He told 
ns how liberal viceroy after lib*ril \ iceroy 
comes to India, realises the grave defects 
of the administrative system, condemns 
it m private but has not courage aud 
statesmanship enough to initiate a reform 
He leaves the existing state ot things nn 
touched nnd iconsoles him«:elf a\ith the 
Ihought, "It will last mr terra” Noahere 
has this indolent lo\e of drift, this un 
statesmanlv lack of forethought, been so 
glaringly displayed ns m the treatmentof 
•our interned 'youths As our readers arc 
aware, morethnnathousindofour •young 
men, some of them the most brilliant pro 
ducts of tour University, have been con 
fined in Out of the way places and ocean* 
swept sandbanksfcAm^ or in their parents’ 
homes,' under the Defence, of India Act, 
without a trial SMthoutv in many cases, 
the formulation ot a definite charge 
against them or an adequate opportnnitv 
of rebutting it This state of things can 
not contmue for ever, as every sensible 
man perceives ' 

~ The Bengal Government have, therefore, 
been releasing its political sn^pects m fiiir- 


montlis We appreciate the ttiSdom of 
this step But v\ hat we ilo not understand 
IS the treatment of the late victims, of this 
Law of Suspicion Thev are released from 
restnctions ontheirmovements and corres 
poadence , but ore not restored to the 
status quo note , thev are not put 
back, jn the stage of . life fronr which 
thev had been snatched awav* by the 
kttres de cichet If they had been 
students before internment, thev arc 
prevented from rejoining their colleges 
Sometimes the officer in charge of intern- 
ments writes that Government have no 
objection to the boy seeking admission to ’ 
any College But when such a ease comes 
up before the Senate of the Xalcutta 
Uniiersity for approval the official Pel- 
lows vote solid against the boy, on the 
ground tint internment on mere suspiaon 
ism itself a proof of moral delinquency 
4ind that the boy shonld cease to be a 
member of the University on account of bis 
‘ immoral character ” 

We cannot conceive of anything more 
irrational Here Go^mment takes awav 
V ith one hand, w bat it seems to be givsrc 
with the other If the Seerctarr m 
of Internments publicly eays that fce 
'no objection to an ex-mt-^m-e ? 


ly large numbers during the last three — a_college, why should t .%5 pi 
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Goveraincat college be left free to reject the 
boy simply on the ground tbit lie bad been 
interned’ Tlie ^vliolc incident makes the 
ugly suggestion of wheels workingwtthin 
\\ heels, out of sight of the public 

This sort of tantalising IS not only un 
reasonable it also bears within Jt the seed 
of great mijchief Goecrnnicnt release a 
youth they give up shadowing him and 
then they leave h m in an lie 

IS not an ex convict he has never been 
trie I or even charged before any conrt 
there is outwardly no stain on his charac 
ter and yet he fnds himself prevented 
from completing his education joining 
any liberal profession and making him 
self a useful member of society We can 
not iraag nc any surer method of 
manufacturing criminals out of the most 
hopeful members of our race What is the 

S ouog man to dp next ’ All avenues of 
onourablc employment are closi^ to 
1 im for no fault of his own He must 
fret his'soul in idleness and live as a drone 
on the earnings of his kinsmen The alter 
natives before him are suicide or— enme 
This result is patent to the meanest 
intellect And yet no ^ iccroy or provincial 
governor thinks it worth his while to 
solve ihe problem He knows that the 
old system will last A/s term nnfl he need 
not vvprry himself about the I fe or death 
of a thousand Indian youths So long as 
they were interned Government was res 
portsibk for their npaintcnance and bcaltb 
nnd had to give them some subsistence 
alio vance and facility for medical advice 
With their release from internment Govern 
ment s responsibility for them ceases 
But arc they to be eft to s nk or swim ? 
•To sink rather than to swim ns the logical 
consequence of the state of things we liave 
described •xbove 

The usual plea for refusing re admission 
to colleges in the case of these young m»n, 
is that they wo lid use the opportnnily of 
association with other boys to corrupt 
them There would have beco some sense 
in the argument if our colleges had liecn 
exclusively residential nnd nil ex internees 
w ere carefully segregated after their release 
But neither of these two things happens 
in India Boys meet together m their 
classrooms for only two to four hours m 
working days wl le they can meet out 
side ns long as they please Weareiold m 
the Bengal Government communique issued 


about the Dmajpur suicide Sacliindra, 
Chandm Das Gupta that ex internees nre 
not shadowed by the police It therefore, 
follows that there is riothing to prevent 
such a man from associating with college 
students without detection, even if he is 
kept out of college 

Out what 13 really at the back of the 
mind of our n»crngc Fellow is the idea 
that if a man has Ivcn interned, he is pre 
sumably guilty \Vc shall not refute here 
this fallacy which we have conclusively 
demolished so often m our pages especially 
in the article Condemned Unheard ' of 
January 1917 Ue shall only point out 
that the University allows convicted dclin 
quents like candidates v%ho have cheats 
nt an examination, to sit for the degree a 
second time after a purgatory interval of 
three or four years lanot the internment 
already undergone a sufficient punishment 
for our young men, though they have been 
the V ictims ol mere suspicion ’ \\ ith what 
fairness do you insist on branding them 
lorlfe* An Irish rebel ofl848wascon 
dcinued to death, but the scntcacc was 
commuted into penal scrvitnde la Austra 
lio where he worked out bis term, became 
a free man rose to be prime m nistcr in 
one of the colonies and on his return to 
bogland was created n knight and pnvy 
councillor Many Sinn Fcin rete/j eaaght 
m the fact have been restored to 
their exact status in Irish society No 
doubt many of them have been arrested 

again but that is on the ground of their 

complicity m a second and recent coasm 
^cy to overthrow BrPish rule id Ireland 

ilanucr of ^cluii.oi; reltistd mtiroeS fm,; 

^ Ipres moi /e delude (After mV 

th?old“S?r°’' rS °*eJllap“”of 
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ADMINMSTRATlOiN OF JUST ICE IN THE 
PRESIDCNC\ OF BENGAL 


( CRIMINAL 

I N the good old days, what is notv called 
cnminal justice, like tv hat is called 
civil justice, used to be administered 
by the village pancbavat, composed of the 
chosen men of the village The members 
of the panchayat knew their people, who 
were their kith and kin , they knew their 
manners, customs, habits and sentiments , 
they knew local conditions , they knew 
whom to believe and whom to disbelieve 
and how far No one dared to speak un 
truth to them as untrath was sure of 
ready detection Tbas, the panchayat 
being the natural master ol all necessary 
ingredients was in the best ' position 
possible td adromistcr justice rightly and 
speedily nnd this system did not involve 
expenses to anybody • 

2 The present system of administration, 
which was introduced with the best of 
intentions in supersession of the old one 
and which has now existed for a long time 
and had a very loug trial, is found lo 
practice to be unsuitable to the conditions 
of the people The machinery of admmis 
tration employed is void of the natural 
' advantages possessed by the panchayat, 
and has all the disadvantages accompany 
ing the present unnatural arrangement 
The cost of the machinery is a heavy 
charge on the taxpayer and the direct 
charged on the litigants weigh heavily on 
them, and these are prohibitive to many 
and ruinous to others The procedure, is 
dilatory nnd baras^iog and does not 
admit of proper justice b-^og done, and 
undent, in a gora many cases, there is 
denial or miscarnage of justice, a natural 
result of the system 

3 The cnminal work is •now done by 
paid agency called stipendiary magistrates 
and unpaia agency called honorary magis 
trates and benches of magistrates and their 
number in 1916 was as follows * 
Stipendiary S42 

* It ainst be admitted oa tbe other band that 
the pnnehajat was open to party lojlaence and aome 
time* bad local prejaaRes — Editor, M R 

76VW 


Special and Honorary 702 

Benches 127 

(V ide High Court’s annual statement 1} 
fhe stipendiary magistrates are (1) 
members of the Indian Civil Service, 
almost all Europeans imported from 
England, (2) members of the provincial 
executive service, partly European ^ind 
mostly Indian, nnd (3) members of the sub 
ordinate executive service The European 
officers are strangers in all respects and 
have not and cannot have the advantages 
possessed by the panchayat, and above all, 
they do not possess the necessary know 
ledge of the vernacular language which is 
an important fa^r »n the vvorj^, and 
therefore, most oftliem at least are unfit, 
for trying original cases As regards 
Indian officers though they know the 
vernacular, which is their ow n, tjiey not 
^ing residents of the places where they 
are generally employed, they too want the 
natural advantages possessed Uy the 
panchayat , and'-^thus they are not the 
right sort of men to do the work, though 
owing to natural causes they are better 
than the foreigners Then all the^officers, 
European or Indian, are appointed to the 
service when they are ralv^ouths witiiout 
experience of life and of human affairs and 
iDspite of the so called departmental exa 
mmatioDS, which have no practical value, 
very few among them rightly know or 
understand the law, and possession of 
magisterial powers, under thp present 
conditions, turns the beads of many of 
them They are also totally void of a 
knowledge ofavil laws which are so often 
conn'*ctcd with criminal cases The mem 
bers of the provincial executive service and 
of the subordinate executive service are 
oppoiflted to service under a system of 
nomination, and so the selections are 
generally not and cannot be happy, and 
the best men of the province are excluded 
from the service TlSe stipendiary magi 
strates begin with third cla«s magistenal 
powers and the European officers get 
higher powers in quick succession, includ 
mg the unjustifiable summary powers 
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wBich malte a short cut of justice and 
the Indian raapjistrates also * generally 
get higher powers before they have gained 
necessary expencnce Powers are general 
ly gi^en not in consideration of the fitness 
of an officer to exercise them but mostly 
with tie view of meeting the arnotnt of 
work tha* has to be done at a station it 
being a secoiTdarj consideration whether 
the work is done rightly or not The 
honorary magistrJites and the Ikm cli 
magistrates arc generally appointed for 
considerations other than fitness and the 
selections arc mostly unhappy** Most ol 
them are ignorant of law These unpaid 
magistrates like the paid magistrates sit 
at the head quarters station of the 
district or of the sab-distnct and have not 
•the advantages possessed by the pancha 
yaf and in fact they have to work under 
the same disadvantages which attend the 
stipendiary magistrates Among these 
magistrates there are Europeans also 
Saeliis the mnchinery.thit is employed 
-under present conditions'-^lodeal with the 
personal liberty of the people which is 
involved in criminal cases 

i The ordinary powers of magistrates 
of all classes are given in schedule III of 
the cnminM procedure code and they may 
beinvesteil with additional powers under 
eclcduleU Under sect bn 3. of the Cn 
mmal Procedure Code the magistrates ore 
empowered to pass sentences os follows — 
r fit clan (ij Iteprijonnitnt far * («rm not 

('> I ne Brtt ng ose ihousaad runwt 
(3) W b pp ng 

S«MD(3«]at5 (t) Inpriooirrnt for a trrm not 

inootbi nclodtg oulhot ud iol tarr 

confacment 

* T"«"‘»‘«*«eJ»Kt»oluadr«d'rupf« 

ni \\ h pp ns wJ en *p« all; rn powared 
T1 rlc1a«S —(1) top ijornneat for n terra not 
Mpred ne one month “ 

(■>) 1 ne nol ewted Dg fifty rup«« 

G Chapter WIl of the CPC deals 
with summary powers Tie followinc 
magistrates may exercise tl cse powersj 

1 The District Magistrate 

2 Anj magistrate of tl c fimt class 
specially empowered m this behalf 

3 Aiiv Bench of magistrates invested 
with the powers of-a magistrate of the 
r rst class and specially empowered m this 
behalf 

The summary powers generally cover 
nllca«e8 coming before the magistrate of 
the first class a few offences nre also tn 


able uader the summary procedure by anj 
bench of magistrates of the second or 
third class when specially empowered in 
th s 1 ehalf A sentence of imprisonment 
up to three months .may be passed under 
summary trial ' 

While in Summons cases and cases 
mentioned m section 260 CPC the 
magistrate has td record memorandum of 
thecvidence and to record it at length la 
otlier cases in tases tried under the 
summary procedure where no appeal lies, 
the magistrate or b nch of magistrates 
need not record the evidence of the wit 
nesses or frame a formal charge, but has 
simply to fill up a prescribed form and 
to record a brief statement of the reasons 
for conviction if the accused is convict^ 
(section 203 C P Cl *and where an 
appeal bes tlje magistrate or the bench 
has only to record ajudgment embodying 
the substance of the evidence and al$o,.to 
JJ' “f the form prescribed in section ' 2 G 3 
C 1 C * this judgment being the only 
record la cases within section JOiC; P C 
C The stipendiary magistrates and 
the honorary magistrates sit «mBlT and 
the mult of a case depends on the indivi 
dual mtelUgencc capacity end idiosyn 
crasies ofan officer and ju order to make 
disposal a good many 
r* ofientimes impatient nna 
other 

reasons wrong persons also areconvicted 
and right persons also are acquitted and 
right cases are dismissed and wrone cases * 
under present 
conditions litigation sometimes becomes a 
knowing what 

the final result of a case may b* 

i.,J case' the complainant ' 

has no nght of appeal if after trial his 
case IS dismissed or if the conv icted nerso^ 
w not avvardetl suffcieut pun sfSr 
The convicted person has a right of n?ne^( 

1-rd b;^3d.t;oS^n"^ 

eU's mamXat« r S°"7>c‘'0nsby first 
session, ^Thm „ 

court of sessions or 

vbsioDs or the histnct magistrate 
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or other magistrate of the first class 
passes a sentence of imprisonment only 
not exceeding^nc month or a sentence of 
fine only not ejceeding fiffj rupees ora 
sentence of hipping only \ihich under 
the law may amount to 30 stripes and 
which IS a sentence looked upon by the 
people as \ cry degrading and as a perpetu 
al black mark put upon the convicted 
person and his family for generations, and 
this, when the case is tried under the 
regular proccclnrc, but here the convicted 
person Ins materials *lo move the High 
Court for quashing the conv iction, though 
few persons have the means to do so 

The summary firoccdurc is harder still 
for the convicted person. No appeal lies 
in a case tried under this procedure, when 
the sentence passed is only one of 
imprisonment not exceeding three months 
against one month tinder the regular 
procedure, or only one of fine not exceeding 
rupees two hundred against rupees fifty 
under the regular procedure, or only one 
of vvhippingv As the eridcocc Is not 
recorded, there are no materials formov. 
ing the High Court against the conrtction 
aDd‘«cntcnce There ira right of appeal 
wrheitthere is a. eombination ofaoytwo 
of these sentences, but practically,, tins 
tight has no value ns the evidence is not 
recorded Page 5 of the High Courts 
report for 1916 shows that whdi on 
regular trial, appealable sentence was 
passed m re«pect to 34 574 persons, and 
non appealable sentence ip respect to 19,- 
984 persons, the corresponding figures for 
summary trial are 3,769 and 43,095 res- 
pectively, and appealable sentence parsed 
on a summary tnal having no practical 
value as showuabdve, we may take 3769 
a^poealablersentences as non ajiDcalaWe. 
aha hence non appealable sentences amount 
to 66,846 against 34,574 or 66 per cent 
against 34 According to High Court’s 
annualistatement 4 the 6gares for tton 
appealable sentence for the whole presiden- 
ts includingi Calcutta, are'82 per cent 
against 18 pen cent for appealable sen- 
tence I / r • • 

8 *WhiIe the procedure for cnmiual 
ptocerfings against the indigenous popti 
lation^of the countrv is far difierent from 
what It ought to be, the special procedure 
for proceedings against Europeans and 
Americans as embodied m Chapter 
XXXm of the Criminal Proerfure Coucis 
far more satisfactory being ba«ed ou 


uaiural conditions, apphcaole to them, 
though m framing the procednre for the 
indigenous population, their natural con- 
ditions were not taken into account The 
object of the summary procedure and of 
the restriction imposed on the right of, 
appeal by convicted persons is evidentlv' 
to reduce the work of the magistrates and 
of the appellate courts, and^when the'c 
provisions were iDS-rted, the interest of 
the accused was overlooked 

9 Provincial statement A of the High 
Court's rvport for 1910 shows that 
2,J0,J11 offences were reported to the 
courts outside Calcutta, both under the 
Penal Code and the special and local 
laws, and of this number, 19 211 cases 
were dismissed under section 203 CPC, 
without n process against the accused ' 
being nllowed It is difficult to believe 
that so many complaints w ere made with 
out)USt gnevaucL, lu every one of them f 
There are magistrates who dismiss ca«es 
under this section, because they think^ them, 
to be pett^ or to please similar views of 
the inspcctiDg ofTiccra , but whether petty 
or not, justice should be done m all cases 

10 The High Court’s report d»es not 
show duritiou pf cases before the magis 
trate, and the High Court s circular on 
the subject counts duration from the date 
of appearance of the accused, and not from 
the date of institution of the case Pro- 
vincial statement r, however, gives some 
idea, as it shows that 5,45,860 witnesses 
appeared before the magistrates •outside 
C^lcutta and they were discharged as 
follows — 


1st day 
2nd day 
^rd day 


3,09,541 
1,04, 6J9 
31,632 
iSS'xS'JA- 


5,45,860 


and tins was after the appearance of the 
accused, or after the process against him 
had been granted The delay that Occurs 
before a complainant can obtain a process 
may be inferred from the practice Obtain 
ing at a certain station Here, some 4000 
direct complaints are made before the 
magistrate and under section 202 C I’ C, 
abo it 50 per cent of them are sent to the 
Cbaukidan union president for enquiry 
and report , some cases are sent to the 
circle officers for this purpose, and m some 
cases, the complainant is callitl upon to 
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proTC Ills cascljefore a process is allowed 
Tbis free use of section 202 C P C sliows 
that sitting at a central place the tnagis 
tcate i3 unable to decide merely on heanog 
the complaint whether he should or should 
not allow a procc's and this also shows 
the absolute necessity of a local agency 
There is then generally a great delay m 
the receipt o? reports from the Presidents 
and as the report is called for and receiTcd 
from a single person it is challenged by 
the complainant, if it is not favourable to 
him and he has then to prove his case by 
evidence and when a magistrate has 
dismissed a case on insufficient grounds 
the complainant has to move the superior 
court if he has the means to do so now 
it may be imagined what delay occurs 
• before a complainant can get a procc*3 
against the accused 

11 The cases coming before and tn 
sable by the magistrate may in the light of 
the present prorision m the law be divided 
into tv .0 classes important and unim 
portant The cases triable by the third 
class and the second class luapstrates are 
generally ununportaot and such unimport 
ant cases are also largely tried by the first 
class mamstrates The figures giien in 
paragraph 7 of this note for appealable 
and non appealable sentences passed give 
some idea as to the relatn e importance of 
cases There can be no doubt that the 
cases tried under the regular ptocedure in 
which a non appealable sentence is passed 
and tho cases tried under the summary 
procedure are looked upon by the autho* 
ntves as unimportant but every case is 
important to tlie persons concerned 

The figures given at para 3 of the UyjU 
Courts report for magisterial courts out 


Terms not exceeding 16 days 
„ „ 6 months 

„ , 2 years 

, exceeding J years 


persons 

d,496 

11,129 

6,087 

33 


20,743 

Separate details for punishment of fine 
for courts outside Colcutta are not avail 
able, but statement 5 gives the lollomng 
figures for coarts including those at Cab 
cutta — 


Fine not exceeding Rs 10 
, . 60 
„ IDO 

exce^mg Rs 100 


persons 
J, 37, 60S 
15,809 
1,070 
396 


1,56 483 

There is no separate return to show 
details of ofienccs reported to the courts 
outside Calcutta The statement 2 of the 
High Court return which is for the whole 
presidency including Calcutta shows that 
1 71 531 offences were reported in 1016 
under the Penal Code Most of these 
offences were unimportant Soma of these 
unimportant Items are noted below — 


Offences aflecting safety 
Hurt without aggravating 
arcumstances 
Criminal force or assault 
Theft without aggravating 
circamstances 
Mischief without ditto 
Cnminal trespass 
Criminal intimidation, insult 
Or annoyance 


2 870 ^ 

21,703 

29,016 

83,765 
16 3G5 
81,887 


„ , .1 37TG5 

Under special and local laws 158 540 


«_uurL a rcuurt lur iiiiiuisienai courts ouc . . 

Side Cakiitt-i in respect to pumsliments were reported, but many of these 

show that iraportaut cists arc lew com * 1 ,^® though 

’ • — there ran be no doubt that most of these 

oucnccs were unimportant 

12 The income per head of population 
IQ India is not more than Rs 27” tier 
nunuiu according to Lord Cromer, and if 
the income of the neb pcopk, both 
EuropCm and Indian are cxclndcd from 
the calculation the average income will 
TOnie down considerably Poor people 
tonnteted with cfiminal 
casts Wow, according to Uich Courts 
statement 1 the receipts 
Rs ’itna Calcutta were 

Rs ch-irges were 

Rs .4 48 lOo No detntls for these figures 


pared with uuiinportniit cases Thus • 

1 Tine w ithout imprisonment 

2 Whipping, sole { uiusliuicnt 
J bimpic iniprisoniflciit 

4 Rigorous imprisqnmeot 


and ngoronv imprisonment shows the 
followingdistribution — 


administration or justice m.iiin eresidency of bengal goo 


are available Details on page 11 of the 
report are given for the whole Presidency 
including Calcutta and these are — 
RrcEiPTS Rs 

1 Process fees 1,60,260 

2 Copying and comparing fees 1,72,219 

3 Court fees other than above 3,70,700 

4“ Miscellaneous receipts 73 8S0 

7,77 030 

5 Pines 8 07,401 


15,84,460 


ClIAROES — 

1 Salaries ol judicial officers 14,93,203 

2 Ptxed and temporary 

copying establishment 1,49,773 

3 Process servers 72,435 

4 Other establishments 4,01,688 

5 Contingencies and reports 4,99,670 


Total 26,18,769 


The object of the administration of 
criminal justice is to enforce morality 
among the people, and to preient oppres* 
Sion, and it is a question why the entire 
costofsQch administratioQ should not be 
borne 1^ the State« it being m*t from the 
general revemie raised by direct taxation 
The first three items on the receipt side^ 
however, show an additional realization 
of Rs 7,03,179 in the shape of special 
fees, and further, item No 1 after deduc 
tionafitemNo 3 on the expenditure- side 
sbowsa net profit of Ks 87,825 and item 
no 2 after deduction of item No 2 on the 
expenditure side -shows a pet profit of 
Rs 22,846, these two items showing a 
total profit of Ks 3,10 671 Item No 3 
on the receipt side evidently represents the 
xahy* sif .fcea /laid on account of 

petitions made before the courts Besides 
all this, people connected with criminal 
cases have to incur miscellaneous expenses, 
unaccountable, but not iinconsiderable, 
and sums paid to the lawyers are^also 
heavy^, as, under present conditions no 
criminal case- can be properly Prosecuted 
or contested without legal* help • There 
are three stages lor incurnng expenses 
The first stage is the subordinate raagis 
trate’s court, tbe next higher stag^ is the 
distnet magistrate’s court and the court 
of ^e sessions judge, and the last stage 
IS tbe High Court Statement 4 of the 
High Court’s report for 1916 showslbatr 
appealable sentencs, both on regular trial 


and summary tnal, w as passed in respect 
to 40,838 persons, and statement 6 of the 
report shows that about 13,364 (14,208 
— 838) persons or 33 per cent only appeal, 
ed nod the rest of the persons did ,not 
appeal, evidently for want of means 

13 The facts disclosed above show on 
the whole that (I) the machinery of 
administration is, for practictil purposes, 
Ihrdificrent from what it ought to be , 

(2) this machinery is too costly for the 
means of the people and also for the 
nature of the work that is generally re 

a uircd to be done , (3) the present proce 
ure IS dilatory and harassing and does 
not admit of proper justice being done, 
and it entails on the parties concerned 
charges too heavy to be borne , (4) the 
participation of the village* agency in the 
work IS an absolute necessity 

14 In order to remove the present 
evils and to make the administration 
popular, the following appears to be the 
best system * 

(1) Tbe creation of a village court for 
each chaukidari umon area and a special 
court for each mafiassil municipal ^rea, in 
n manner to take tbe place of the old 
p^chayat 

(2) Each such court to be ^ composed 
of 5 to 9 members according to the cir» 
cumstances ofcach particular area ^ 

(3) Cases which arc now considered 
uoimportant (but every one of which 
however is important to the parlies con 
cerned) should be made over to these 
courts Thus, about three fourths of the 
entire case work will be done by them • 

(4) Important cases only should be 
tnw by the stipendiary magistrates and 
this xvitli thexuo n;f,uimt<i jv jlwjisacs j 
(a) There should b: no appeal incases 
tried by tbe village or municipal court, ex 
cept in certain cases on points of law only ' 
(6) Similarly, the right of appeal in 
cases tned by the stipendiary magistrates- 
with the help of jurors or assessors should 
be restricted -- 

(7) The summary procedure should be 
alto^tber abolished 

8) The subordinate magistrates 
should all he natives of the province and 
recruited from the pleaders practising at 
the bar, by a competitive examination, 
and no one should be appointed, w hose 
age IS below 30 years, and the posts in 
each commissioner s division should be 
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competed for and filled by the natives of 
that division only * 

15 This system will admit of far bet 
ter and speedier justice leing done than 
now and with much le«s cost and tronbles 
to the persons concerned It will also 
make it possible to separate from cvecu 
tive functions a sufficient number of 
ofhcers entilely for criminal work and 
make them directly subordinate tb the 
High Court just as the munsiffa now are 
Without additional cost and rather it 
may be possible to effect large sa\ ings by 
reducing the staff of officers on account of 
reduction of work arising from the crea 
tion of the village and mumcipal^onrts 
CI\ IL 

' 1 Under tlfe present law the aduitnts 

tration of Civil Justice in the courts of the 
lower grade in the muffassil is earned on 
by officers called Munsiffs and justice m 
the court of the nevt higher grade both 
original and appellate is adnimistered by 
officers called Subordinate Judges “fhe 
Mnnsiffa are appointed by nomination 
from among the pleaders who are sup 
posed to hai e three years practice to tbeir 
credit but many of whom m reality have 
hardly any bus ness at the bar The SiUj 
ordin^c Jodges are appoiated by promo 
tion from among the Mansfis and gene 
,rally at anage when they have lost much 
vitality and capacity for work 

2 Under the prc«cQt system these 
Judicial Oflicers are confronted with all 
sorts of inevitahle and insurmountable 
obstacles in the matter of right adjudica 
tion of ca«e8 coming before them They 
have to sit singly and thus to depend 
entirely on the resources of their own 
« brain bccaase there is no provision in the 
law for tnal with the aid ofinrors They 
^ are posted to places other than their own 
districts where the people whose dsputes 
they are rerinircd to «ettlc arc strangers to 
them not only are they ignorant of the 
men appearing before them as soitors and 
witnesses they arc also tieccseanly to 
some extent ignorant of their manners and 
customs and of loenl conditions though a 
knowlctlgc of all the«c things is so very 
essential for proper, performance of the 


•Tbs would ot iKltouaUe Tor maay ftstoos 

The Ire cal outcome of the fr nc pie here adrocated 


responsible work entrusted to them 
Some officers show very lamentable igno- 
rance of common principles of layv, and 
incapacity to understand easy facts 

The result of litigation under these cifr 
cumstances depends generallv, not so 
much on the, merits of cases as on the 
relative intelligence, and capacity and also 
idiosyncrasies ot individual officers Difier 
eat officers are found to take different 
views of exactly similar cases each being 
led by Iiis own fixed ideas which they 
tigUtly carry with them wherev er they go, 
whether these are applicable or not to 
those places Alany ofhcQrs ate ever 
anxious simply to hurry on m order to 
v\m credit by turning out the largest num 
her of disposals within the shortest time 
according to each individual officers own 
calculation and so such officers aitun 
willing to try cases with reasonable care 
and patience they are more impatient 
and careless m respect to cases tried under 
the small cause court powers asintiascs 
so tricfl there is no appeal they are simi 
larly iinpHient in respect to possessory 
suits underlet on 0 -of the Specific Relief 
Act for Iherc iS no right of" appeal lo such 
cases also though these nre tried unde^ 
the ordinary procedure Itr posaessory 
suds many officers go to the length of not 
recordiim the evidence properly There 
"o doubt some good officer* but they 
also labour under the natural disadvan 
tages specified above Tbos litigation 
sometimes becomes n sort of gambling 

E ure and Simple Good cases are lost and 
id co*e« even false ones are won Under 
the present unnatural System mlscarnacc 
of justice oftch occurs and this is one of the 
reasMS for gradual increase in litigation 

popnUUon' "" “"“'S 
0 Owing to pressure of worl there 
arc fr^nent adjournments in contested 
sails 1 liese ndjournments are very costly 
nndlnra*siDgto the *uitors fSo Ie« 

SXrthf ° «l.ohavi to 

reStU afiairsin order to make 

rented appearances before the court 
Tnc r„al M cas,^ takes 

feVe 
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tested suits, 2G7 days before the former 
aud lo2 days before the latter The title 
suits, when contested, generally take a 
year, more or less, in comiag to a close 
bc'TSre the Maiisiff, and these take much 
longer time before the Subordinate Judges ^ 
or contested title suit from the date of in- 
stitution before the lower court till the 
decision of the loner appellate j court 
covers about three years and it takes 
abput t\\o years more before the High 
Co'tirt, thus about'five years in all _About 
the same period is covered by contested 
title suits instituted before the bubordinate 
Judge This lengthy procedure throttles 
the litigants to death, as it were 

4 The cost of litigaticyr is very high, 
Tumous to many and it is also prohibitive 
to as many Some people on account of 
the heavy costs involved cannot go to the 
law court at all and snffer their wrongs 
lu silence , others manage to place their 
cases somehow or other before the lower 
court but ore unable to go to the appellate 
court Most of those who do go to the 
appellate court lu the cod hod themselves 
ruined men The litigants have to pay 
large sums to their lawyers and have also 
to incur other miscellaneous expenses, not 
meoosiderable, all these sums not being 
reckoned as costs of the ^aits recoverable 
from the other party The sums paid into 
N. court under different heads are very large 
and out of all proportion to the means of 
the people, whose income per head per 
annum is Rs 20 or “nbt more than 
Ks f 27 ” According to paragraph 53 of 
the High Court s report for 1916 the re 
ceiptsofthe civil courts in Bengal and of 
the High Court amounted to Rs 160 48 
365’ fhe charges were Rs 58,10 457 
The net profit to Goveroraent was liras 
Rs if2 37 90S One of the most noticeable 
items of receipts is the process fees which 
amounted to Rs 27,91,347, while the cdst 
of the process serving establishment was 
Rs 5 51917 only, leaving a net profit of 
Rs 22,39,G2S under this one item alone 
The receipts from court fees veere Rs. 1,13.* 
75 043 

5 The MunsiSs are, as a rule, invested 
with powers to record evidence in English 
Some ofBcers are so deficient mHnghsbtbat 
they cannot properly record the deposi 
» tion of nitnc'ses in that langnage, and the 
result is that they leave out things winch 
they cannot translate into English Or they 
w nte one thing for 'another Some officers 


are found unable to write in English a 
proper judgment The practice of giving 
powers to record evidence English 
should be discontinued, as in alt fairness, 
depositions of witnesses should be record 
ed only m the language m which these are 
given , otherwise, the evidence loses much 
of its value • " ^ 

G The result of appeals IS as uncertain 
as that of the original suits There are 
frequent adjournments in the appellate 
court also The Subordinate Judges hear 
most of the appeals, and many of them 
on accouut of old age and loss of capacity 
for work find it convenient to dispose of 
the work by confirming the decrees of the 
Munsiff As to the District Judge, he being 
a foreigner, has natural disadvantages and 
lie lias also not enough time to devote to 
the patient heanng of appeals, and thd 
Ci% iliao Additional Judges, besides fabour 
mg under natural disadvantages, are too 
'junior to hear appeals from decrees of 
Indian officers who are sefiior to them in 
service by several years For these reasons 
the results of appeals arc in go^ many 
cases not n bat they ought to be 

7 Statement G of the High ©ourt'a 
report shows that m 1916, the Mnnsifs 
disposed of 2 60,475 money suits (jut of 
which 70 843 or 27 per cent were tried 
noder the ordinary procedure and 1,89 632 
or 73 per cent under the summary pro 
cedure under which no appeal lies Oi the 
money suits disposed of, 66 252 suits or 
21 per cenT only were contested The 
number of rent suits dtspos^ • of was 
3,42,332 oilt of which only 51,999 or 15 
per centTv ere contested 63107 title suits 
were disposed of and out of this .number 
17,554 suits or 28 per cent were contested 
Of the total number of suits disposed of, 
6 40,109 were uncontested and *1,25,805 
or 19 per cent were contested For this 
workjthere were 245 Munsifis on a month 
lypayof Rs 200 to Rs 500, the**annual 
cost being Rs 9,16 SCO There ought to 
bea cheaper arrangement for disposal of 
er parte suits 

8 Statement F shows that thejudges 
and the additional judges and the sub 
ordinate judges disposed of 38 424 original 
suits of which only S 660 or 21 per cent 
were contested and the regular appeals 
disposed of were 16,775 of which 13,720 
were contested For this work, we had 
37 District Judges on a monthly salary of 
Ks 2,000 to 3,000, costing Ks 10,20,000 
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a year and we had 49 Subordinate- Judges 
on a salary of Rs 600 to 1,000 a month 
or Ks 4 20,000 a year, the total annaal 
salaries being Rs 14,40,000 

9 Statement D shows that 4,41,062 
applications for execution of decrees 
were disposed of, in 1,19,137 cases the 
decrees wer^ wholly satisfied , in 74 156, 
there was partial satisfaction and 2,47, 
769 werfe w holly infrnctnou«, this shewing 
judgment debtors’ inability to pay, that 
being CTidence of extreme poverty 

10 As shewn above, the cost of civil 
justice IS \ery high and out of all proper 
tion to the means of the people The 
pre'ent system of administration of civil 
justice which is too elaborate for our poor 
country and some of the defects of which 
are pointed out above, has been tried for a 
long time, and now some reforms are ab- 
solutely needed The first columns of the 
imperial annual statements 2 and 3 show 
existence of “unpaid tnbunals’ nod 
“village courts" in India, though these do 
not appear to exist in Bengal rollowing 
this principle of unpaid agency, the old 
panenayat is the only best system hitherto 
evolves which should be revived lu Dmgal, 
the panchayat being given a proper share 
of thc,.ciTil work Thus, it will be possible 
to greatly reduce the work of the paid 
machinery and also to altogether abolish 
the present small cause court procedure 
for trial of money suits, wlueli is so much 
open to objection, and this system will 
enable people to obtain speedy and far 
better justice than now The panchayat 
might well be given suits of all kinds up to 
the value of Rs 60, and thus, they would 
haye 4 00,000 suits out of 7,00,000 insti 
tilted • However a beginning may be made 
with money suits only, suits of other kinds 
being giten them later on with growing 
espenenee The annual statement 3 for 
1010 shews the institution Of 2,90 593 
money suits up to the value bf Rs 500 
with 2,2C,S5S suits under small cause 
court powers ond G9,G3''i suits under 


ordinary powxrs Out of these suits, 
1,41654 were of value not exceeding 
Rs GO each and this number may safely 
be made over to the panchayat at present. 
There should be no right of appeal in cases 
tried by the panchayat The MtmsilTs 
should try all contested suits with the aid 
ofyurors and m money and rent suits so 
tried, there should be no right of appeal 
when the vnlue of the suit does not exceed 
Rs 200, except on points of-law Similar- 
ly, there should be no right of appeal in 
title suits so tried by theMunsifFs when the 
value does not exceed Rs 50 except of 
course on points of law The superior 
courts should also try all contested 
original suits with the oia of juroxs, some 
sort of restriction being imposed on the 
nght of appeal This system will, m van 
ous ways, give great relief to the people 
as wU as to the paid machinery. The 
panchayat being composed of local men 
(5 to 9 members) will be in a proper posi- 
tion to administer speedy and substantial 
justice the w ork being a part of the ^ illage 
admioistratlon, which is now so much 
thelnSlvM ^ °° ’=*7 people 

11 The Munsiffs should be appointed 
by a system of competitive examination, 
in winch special stress should be< hid on 
the candidates’ ability to frame issues 
with refereoce to pven plaints and wntten 
^tement*, and to write judgments with 
reference to some giien records of cases 
No one shoold be ippointod a Munsiff 
whose nge is below 30 years, ns consider, 
ing the importance of the judicial func- 
tions, such men should only be appointed 
1°“' experience of Ide 
^4 The profit arising Irom civil htica- 
tion should, for the present, be nsed^m 
^trading primary rdacatma, tht .m“ 
'3 now admitted bv all 
whether officials or non officials i/not 
being Used for purposes of general ad 
mimstrution as at present T ^ 
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the epoch of mere observation be lifted np 
to the level of an epoch oi science 

The cultiv ation of astronomy, as science, 
after it began as such, did not mate less 
progress among the Hindns than among 
the Greeks under Hipparchus (c 150 B C ) 
and Ptolemy (A D 139) 

1. Lunar zodiac The earliest astrono 
my of the Hindus IS believed to have been 
borrowed from the Babylonians This 
was the conception of the lunar zodiac 
■^ith twenty seven "nakshatras” (coos 
tellations) But this elementary division 
of the sky, suggested by the passage of the 
moon from any point back to the same 
point, may bave been original to the 
Hindu priests, ns Colebrooke and Mav 
Muller believe The Saracens, however, 
learned their “manzil ’ (twenty eight cons 
tellatious) from the, Hindus fn the eighth 
century 

2 Dodecamenes Aryabliata (A D 
476) knew of the division of the heavens 
into twel\e equal portions or dode 
camertes ” This zodiacal division come 
down from the Babylonians to the Greeks 
about 700 B C (’) But it was only by 
the first centnryB C that, the Greek** had 
twelve separate signs for the twelve 
divisions Aryabhata named the twelve 
divisions by words of the*same import, 
and represented them by the figures of the 
same animals, as the Greeks The Hindu 
zodiac, if it IS a foreign import, seems thus 
to be derived from the Greek and not from 
the Babylonian 

3 Rotation, 4 Eclipses Aryabhata 
kne,w the troth that the earth revolves on 
its axis The true cause of solar and 
Inoar e^ipses also was explained by him 

6. Epicycles The hypothesis of the 
epicycles in accounting for the motions of 
the planets and in calculating tbeiv true 

E laceswas the greatest generalization of 
[ipparchn& This was discovered by the 
Hiadus also But according to Burgess, 
“the difference m the development of this 
theory in the Greek and the Hindu systems 

of Astronomy precludes the idea that one 

of these people derived more tharfabmt 
respecting it from the other ’’ 

C Annual precession of the equinoxes, 
7 Relative size of the sun and the moon 
as compared with the earth, S The 
greatest equation of the center for the 
Sun With regard to these calcalatipns 
the Hindus “are more nearly correct than 
the Greeks” (Burgess) 
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9 Times of the revolutions of the 
planets With regard to these, the Hiddus 
are “very nearly as correct” as the Greeks, 
“it appearing from a comparative view of 
the sidereal revolutions of the planets .that 
the Hindus are most nearly correct in four 
Items, Ptolemy in six ” (Burgess) 

10 The determination of the lunar 
constants entering into the calculation of 
lunar p“riod3 and eclipses reached a 
remarkable degree of approximation 
(much above Graeco Arab computations) 
to the figures m Laplsce's Tables (Seal) 

There is no doubt that the Hindus 
were acquainted with Greek astronomy 
and its merits Varaha mihtra’s (A D 
5S7) candid acknowledgment of the fact 
that this science is "well established” 
among the ‘ barbacian” \avanas (lomans* 
le, Greeks) leaves no doubt on the point. 
The only question is about the amount 
and period of influence 

According to BurgesS there was “very 
little astronorhical borrowing betw^een the 
Hindus and the Greeks ” It is difiicult to 
see precisely what the Hindus borrowed, 

‘ since m do case do the numerical data 
and results m the systems of the two 
peoples exactly correspond ” 

A certaiq amount of foreign help may 
have given an impetus to the scitmee m 
India But the loan was thoroughly 
Hmduized According to Whitney, the 
Indians assimilated the Greek astronomy 
by •• 

(i) the substitution of sines for. chords, 
and 

(ii) the general substitution of an anth- 
mcticrtl for a geometrical form 

On the strength of subsequent develop 
ments. Seal claims that Hindu astronomy 
was not less advanced than that of Tycho 
Brahe (1540— IGOl) . . 

Werner quotes paisages to indicate 
that Hindu astronomical instruments were 
introduced into China According to 
Mikami, Hitdu astronomers served the 
Chinese Government on the Astronomical 
Board, sometimes even as President 
(seventh century and after) Chinese 
translations of Sanskrit works like 
“Brafamatt Heavenly Theory” are also 
recorded Several cale;idars were modelled 
on the Hindu, e g , probably the one by 
Itsing (G83 727) During the eighth 
century Hindu astronomy was introduced 
among the Saracens also, as noticed 
above 
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IX Physics 

Playfair makes the-followmg remarks 
j with regard to Greek physics 

like tb* tine of natural philo 

.aoptiy was known to the ancients There are ntfer 
tbeless to be found in their writings many brilliant 
eoncrptions sereral fortunate conjectures^ and 
gleams ef 1 ght which were afterwards to be so 
generally diltaAd 

The same remark may be made, general 
ly speaking, about Hindu physics Both 
in methodology and achietements it ci 
hibits almost the same strength and limi 
tations as the Greek But probably the 
attempts of the Hindu physicists were 
more comprehensive, and more co ordinal 
ed with investigations in other branches 
of knowledge than those of the Greeks 
Some hypothesis of nature i e of 
matter and energy, constituted the noM 
tive basis of each of the principal schools 
of Hindu philosophy, including meta 
physics The idea of a. real "natural 
philosophy' was never absent from the 
intellectual honson even of those who 
believed that "the proper study of man 
kind >a min There was no system of 
thouglit without its^own physico chemical 
theory of atoms, its own "fiws of 
nature," and so forth The most idealistic 
school had thus Its own "materialistic' 
bickgroand And the method of inresti 
gation, ifnot fully that of Oaconmn "ex 
perimental ' induction, was more f-uitful 
and "espenmental ’ than that of Aristotel 
ian speculative logic 

rrobkmsia natural plulosophy, nhicli 
engastd the attention of every thinker m 
India, were of the kind described below 
1 Tbe theory of atoms and molecular 
combinations It i, generally nssocintri 
1 with the name of Kanada tbj founder of 
Vnishesita obilosopliy lie |,a, therefore 
ten eallea the Democritus of l„d,a 
Stnetly sprakiiig, tlicre were almost ns 
many atomic tbeorie. as the schools of 
Hindn thought One or two may he 
mentioned •' ' 

(a) Vnishesika system 'The doctrine 
dfatomism did not take its nse in Greece 
but in the East It is found in the Indi^' 
philosophy Kanada could not W 
lieve mattertq be infinitely divisible 
. Matter consists of ultimate mdmsihle 
atoms, which tire indestroctible and 
eternal Esplainiog tbe umvetsc b, 
ebanee or necessity, it tends to matenaf 
ism or atheism" (ricmmg m ‘The Die. 


fioaary of Philosopliy ”) Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined state la creation 

(b) Jama system - The atoms are not 
onlj infinitesimal, but dlso eternal and 
ultimate Atomic linking, or the mutual 
attraction {or repulsion) of atoms in the 
formation of molecules was analysed by 
Umasvati(A D 50) with a most remark- 
able effect According to Seal, the Jamas 
hold that the different classes of element 
ary substances are all evolved from the 
same primordial atoms "The intra 
atomic forces which lead to the formation 
of chemical compounds do not therefore 
differ ID kind from those that explain the 
original linking of atoms to form mole- 
cules ” 

2 General properties of matter * These 
were analysed and defined not only by 
Kanada and his school, but also by tbe 
Jamas, Buddhists, and other rivals and 
contemporaries A few such concepts were 
elasticity cohesivcness. impenetrability, 
viscosity fluidity, 'porosity, etc. Capillary 
motion was illustrated by tbe ascent of 
the sap in plants from the root to the 
stem and the penetrative diffusion of 
liquids in porous Vessels Upward coo 
ductioo of water m pipes was explained 
by the pressure of air 

3 The doctrine- of motion Motion 

in almost every school ot 
fought ns underlying tl)e physical pheno 
meiTa of sound, light, and heat This 
motion was known to be not only molar 
and molecular, but also the subtile motion 
lodged in the atoms themselves, t e the 
pnnciple of matter stuff 

4 Time nod Space • In order to be 

definite in their ealcuhtions 
^e Hindus conceived mfimtesimally small 

»»truments of measurement 
distinguish from one 

must hf 'Sbt, heat, time, etc, 
remarkable An atom 

Sc- ("S"s o7*th‘e SfnVafum 

atom Thi size of an 

»»3.5-i'n°p conceived to be less than 
enoupli eh? * i ^ "Curiously 
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to have been fixed upon But average 
velocity was measured nn accordance with 
s 

the formula i” These measurements 
1 t 

were not arbitrary poetic guess worlcs^ It 
13 on the basis of these that a remarkably 
accurate measurement of the relative pitch 
of musical tones was made, and the in 
stantaneous motion of a planet determined 
(and thus the principle of the differential 
calculus discovered) 

i 5 The doctrine of conservation Both 
matter and energy i.werc known to be in 
destructible But though constant, they 
were known to be liable to addition and 
subtraction, growth and decay, ic, to 
changes in collocation This transforma 
tion vvas known to be going on constantly 
The following ideas about matter and 
energy may be gleaned from the writings 
of the Hindus Some of these should be 
regarded as real contnbutions to know* 
ledge, though -not demonstrated according 
to the modern methods of exact science 

(a) Heat 

(i) Light and heat vvere known to 
Kanada as different forms of the same 
substance 

* -(u) Solar beat was known to Udaya 

na as the source of all the stores of heat 

(til) Heat nod light rays were believ 
ed by Yachaspati (A U 8S0) to consist of 
very minute particles emitted rcctihneally 
by the substances/* 

(iv) Rarefaction in evaporation ond 
the phenomenon of ebullition were correct 
ly explained by Sbamkara Misbra 

(b) Optics 

(i) The phenomena of transluccocy, 
opacity, shadow s, etc , were explained by 
Udjotaiara 

(ii) The angle of incidence was 
known to be equal to >the angle of reSec 
tion This was known to the Greeks also 

‘ (ill) The phenomenon of refraction 
w as known to udvotakara 

(iv) The chemical effects of light rays 
•were known to Jayanta 

(v) Lens and mirrors of*variouskiods, 
spherical and oval, were used for pur 
poses of demonstration • Light rays were 
tocussed through a lens on a combustible 
like paper or straw (The making and 
polismng of glass was a great industry m 
India According to Pliny the best glAss 
tvas that mad^ by the Hindu* ) 

(^ Acoustics • 


(i) Physical basis of sound Two 
theories were held about the vehicle -.or 
medium of propagation Shabara Swami 
knew it correctly to be the air But 
Udyotaknra and others knew it to, be 
ether (Seal) 

(ii) Wav emotion The soundwaves 
were understood by both schools But 
Prashastapadn knew’ them tt) be trans- 
verse. , and Udyotakara and Shabara 
Swnmi understood the transmission of 
sound to be of the nature of longitudinal 
waves (Seal) 

(ill) Echoes were analyzed by Yyna- 
nabbiksu 

(t\) Sounds were distinguished 
nccoiMiog to their tones and over tones, 
volume or massiveness, and quality or 
timbre, by Batsynyana, Udyotakara, and 
Vachaspati (c A D 850) 

(v) Musical notes and intervals were 
analyzed and mathematically calculated 
in the treatises on music, e g , Sharamga- 
ileva’s "Sanigitn ratnakara’’ (“Ocean of 
Music”) (1210-47), Daraodnra’s “Samgita 
dnrpana” ( ‘The Mirror of Music”) (1660- 
1047), etc The relative pitch of the notes 
of the diatonic scale was, according to 
Knshnaji Ballal Deval, m “Hindu Musical 
bcale ’accurately determined (Clements, 
and Fox Strangways) • 

(VI) The Hindus followedjust intona- 
tion (Seal) 

(d) Magnetism 

(i) Elementary magnetic phenomena 
could not but be observed The atjraction 
of grass, straw, etc, by amber, and the 
moveraent of the iron needle towards the 
magnet, were explained by Sbamkara 
Misraasduc to “adnsta”, le, unknown 
cause 

(ti) Bboja (c 1050 A D) in bis diivc- 
tioos lor shipbuilding gave the, warning 
that no iron shduld be used in bolding or 
joining together the planks of bottoms 
intended to be sea going vessels The fear 
was entertained lest the iron should 
expose the ships to the influence of mag 
netic rocks in the sea, or bring them 
within a magnetic Geld and so lead them 
to risks (Radhakumud Mookerji) '' 

(lu) Manners compass Mookeqt 
points out a compass on one of the ships 
m which the Hindus oT the early Chnstian 
era sailed out to colonize Java and other 
islands m the Indian Ocean The Hindu 
compass w as an iron fish (called m 
Sansknt ‘Matsya yantra’’or fish machine) 
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It flo'ited Id a vessel of oil and {loiRted to 
the north 

(e) Electricity Most rudimentary 
electrical phenomena may have been notic 
eel Ijy Umasvati (50 A D ) His theory of 
atomic linking was based on the idea that 
two atoms to be combined must have two 
opposite qualities He believed that 
atoms attrdeted and repelled each other 
according as tl ey were heterogeneous (i e 
unlike) and homogeneous (i e like) res 
pectively 

\ CllBMlSTR^ 

Both m the East and the West cbem 
istry was at first alchemy It was pnnci 
pally a handmaid to the science or art of 
medicine subsidiarily allied to metallurgy 
and industrial arts Whatever be the 
worth of that chemistry according to the 
modem s'-andard theHmdn investigators 
could give points to their European peers 
They were besides teachers of the Sara 
cens 

Leaving aside the chemists or druggists 
in the medical schools of India two great 
specialists m chemistry as such were 
Pataojpli (second century B C ) and 
Nagarjuna (early Christian era) Patan 
jail was also a philologist b a commentary 
on thefamous grammar ofPaainiis well 
known His Science of Iron (Loha 
shaatra) was a pioneer work la metallur 
Nagarjuna’s genius also was versa 
tile He 18 the patron saint of alchem sts 
He 18 credited with having founded or 
rather systematised the philosophy of 

rasha (mercury) 

Someofthe acmevementa of the Hindu 
brain have been genuine contributions to 
chemical science The Hindu chemical 
investigators of the fifth and sixth centu 
nes A D jthe age of Gupta Vikraiuadityan 
Renaissance) were f ir in advance of Roucr 
Bacon (thirteenth century) In fact they 
anticipated by one millennium the work of 
1 aracelsus (sixteenth century) and Libavi 
OU3 (seventeenth century) The pLysco 
chemical theories as to combust on heat 
chemical affinity were clearer more ration 
al and more original than those of Van 
Helmont or Stahl (Seal) 

1 According to Prafulla Chandra Rar 

the earliest Hindus knew of tl e d stinctidn 
between green and blue vitr ol But 
Dioscorides the Greek and Phny the 
Roman both belong tig to tic first 
century (\ D confounded the two Eicn 


Agncola s ideas were not clear (1494 
1555) 

2 The scientific pharmacy of Susbmta 
was modern About the preparation of 
caustic alkali he was careful enough to 
give the direction that -the strong lyc is fo 
^ preser\ed in an iron vessel It was far 
sufKitor to the process of a Greek writer 
of the eleventh century who has been 
eulogised by Berthelot (Ray) 

According to Royle the process of dis 
tillation was discovered by the Hindus 

4 By the sixth century the Hindu 
chemists were masters of the chemical 
processes of calcination distillation Bubli 
mation steaming fixation etc (Seal) 

5 These processes were used by re 
searchers of the Patanjali and Nagarjuna 
cycles in order to bring about chemical 

composition and decomposition eg, 

(a) in the preparation of 

(1) pcrchlofide of mercury 

(2) sulphide of mercury 

(3) vermilhon from lead etc 

(o) in the extraction of 

(3) copper from sulphate ol 
copper 

(2) zme from calamine 
. t3) copper from pyntes etc 

6 The importance of the apparatus m * 
chemical research is thus described m 

Rasamava a work on chemistry of the 
eleventh century ^ 

Tot k U og (Olid t OR) esd colour ag raercurr an 
appacstut » BdeeJ a power WtthoDt the uie of 
berb* sod drogi tnercufy can be k lied w ih the ad 
ofenapparatu* alone Hence an,“expett mast not 
»PE>««tus rrnys 

1 preamble the author mtro 

duced his account of the chemical labora 
instruments crucibles etc 
on nighantu a work 
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fflioeralogical, and metallurgical know 
Mgc of the Hindus developed through the 
ages Like the “Bnhat Samlnta” (sixth 
century A D ) by Varaha tnihira, it is n 
scientific encyclopaedia It is specially re 
markable for its section on the laboratory, 
directions for experiments, and description 
of apparatus 

10 The Hindus had no knowledge of 
mineral aads for a long period But this 
defect was made up by their use of “Vida,’ 
which, says Ray, could * kill all metals 
This was a mixture containing aqua regia 
and other mineral acids in potcntia The 
substance was probably discovered by 
Patanjah (Seal) Mineral acids w ere dis 
covered almost simultaneously both in 
India and Europe during the sixteenth 
century 

The debt of Europe to Saracen chemis 
try or alchemy is generally acknow ledged 
by histonans of science (Thomson) This 
implies also Europe s debt to the Hindus 
for thM had taugnt these teachers of medi 
aeval Europe 

Gebir, the earliest Saracen (Spanish) 
chemist (8eventb*eigbth centuir), was famt 
liar with Hindu “rasayana* (alchemy and 
metallurgy, the seventh division of the 
science oilife called Ayur veda) He called 
carbonate of soda sagtmen Mtn ' from 
the Hindu name “saui matti” He also 
knew ‘ tutia ” the Hmdu name of copper 
sulphate (Wilson) 

The-Saracens themselves admitted their 
disciplcship of the Hmdu professors of 
medianc Chcmistir naturally passed 
along with the medical science irom India 
into the Saracen Empire- 
The famous Arabic encyclopaedia ‘ Kitab 
al Fibnst” by Nadim (c 930) distinctly 
mentions the translation of Hindu medical 
works into Arabiirunder the patronage of 
Caliphs from Mansur to Mamun (c 750 
850 AD) Saracen scholars ot the tbir 
teenth century, e g Bajt Khalifa, also 
acknowledged what their predecessors had 
learnt from the schools of Hindu mediane 
The history of science reauires therefore 
a revision m the department of chemistry 
as m algebra, aritbmebc, etc , m the light 
of facts from the Hindu angle of vision 
XI Metallurc\ and Cuemicai.’Arts 
India was the greatest industrial power 
of antiquity It was the manufactures of 
the Hindu, w hich, backed up by their com 
mercial enterpnae, served' as standing 
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advertisements of India in Egypt, Babylo 
nia Judaea, Persia, etc To the Romans 
of the Imperial age and the Europeans of 
the Middle Ages, also, the Hindus were 
noted chiefly as a nation of industrial 
experts * , , * , 

Some of the arts for w uich the people 
of India have had traditional fame arc 
those connected with (1) bkiaching, (2) 
dyeing, (3) calico pnntmg, (4) tanning, 
(5) soap making, (6) glass making, (7) 
manuficture of steel, (8) gun powder and 
fireworks and (9) preparation Of cement 
Al! these imply a knowledge of industrial 
chemistry 

1 Patanjah, the founder of Hindu 
metallurgy, (second century B C ) gave 
elaborate directions for many metallurgic 
and chemical processes, espcaally the pre . 
paration of metallic salts, alloys amal 
gams, etc and the extraction, purification 
and assaying of metals. (Seal) 

2 During the fourth century the Hm- 
dus could forge a bar of iron, says Fergus 
son, “larger than any that have been 
forged even m Europe up to a very late 
date, and not frequently even now ” 

3 Gao powder “may bare beenmtro 
dnCed into China from India” about the 
filth or sixth century A D (Journal of the- 
North China Branch of R A S , Ne\7 Sene^ 

\i, 82) 

4- The secret of manufacturing the so 
called Damascus blades was learot by the 
Saracens from the Persians, who h.ad mas 
tered it from the Hindus (Royle) In 
Persia, the Indian sword was proverbially 
the best sword, and the phrase ‘j^^^bee 
bind ' (“Indian answer ) meant “a cut 
With the sword made of Indian steel ’ 

5 During the sixth century the Hindu 

chemists could prepare— « 

(i) fixed or coagulated mCrcufy, 

(ii) a chemical __powder, the inbalatioo 
of which would bring on sleep or stupor, * 

(ill) a chemically prepared stick or wick 
for producing light without fire, 

(iv) a powder, which, like anaesthetic 
drugs or curare, paralyses sensory and 
motor organs n 

6 The horticulturists of the same pe* 
nod were familiar with several mixture^ 
and infusions probably struck uponempi* 
ncrilly for supplymjf the requisite nitrogen 
compounds phosphates, etc , to plants 

^ 7 The metallurgists of the same "penod 
were familiar with the processes of extrac 
tion puqfication killing (formation ol 
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oxides, chlorides, and oxy chlorides), calci 
nation, incineration, pot\derinp, solution, 
distillation, precipitation, rinsuig, drying, 
melting, casting, filing, etc 

\Vith the help of apparatus and re 
agents thej su\?jected each of the known 
minerals to all these processes IJcit was 
applied in dificreot measures for difierent 
ends (Seal) « 

-S bo early as the sixth century the 
mercurial operations alone were ainetcea 
m number 

1 Phny, the Roman of the first centunr 
A D , noticed the industrial position of tlie 
Hindus as paramount m the world India 
maintaioed the same position even in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
the modern Enropeaft nations began to 


come into intimate toudh with her This 
longstandingindustrial hegemony of the 
Hindus was due to tlicir capacity for bar 
nessing the energies of Nature to minister 
to the well being of man They made 
several important discoveries irj chemical 
technology These have been generalized 
by Sea! into three 

(1) the preparation of fastdyes, 

(2) the extraction of the principle of 
indigotin from the indigo by a process, 
which, though crude is essentially an anti 
apation of modern clicmtcal methods 

(3) the tempering of steel 

(To be concluded). 

Besot KtiiAR Sarkar ' 


THOUGHTS ON POETRY 


T he jnost wonderful thing about the 
universe is that the proportion of 
beauty and joy is no less than that 
of law and necessity la its composition 
It has been said and said truly that neces 
si^y 18 the mother ofiavention for, ludeed, 
man has been engaged since the beginniog 
of his existence to discover the laws 
Nature and to adjust them to his physical 
and soaal needs The forces of Nature 
had jDspired his awe and worship before 
he came to realize their true character bv 
• the help of his intellect and reason Fora 
long time .he could hardly feci that his 
, own mind was ithraensely and irameasure 
ably Superior to the awful forces of Na 
ture before which he cowered likea thinv 
afraid and appeared to be ouitt feeble and 
helpless ijr 

‘ Now although sciencb has taught mnii 
the lesson that the laws of Nature ore 
■ Inexorable aud are ’absolutely dissociated 
from the feelings and aflTectiOns of man 
that the natural ordfr and the splntnal 
order are different, yet man Ins not 
remained content with that knowtedee 
hut has been persistently investing Natu^ 
with human attributes and feelings Even 
such physical needs as hunger and thirst 


which mao shares along with other 
animals. Lave not detracted m the least 
he IS really a spirit, 
t'raporanly lodged in the teue 
me« of flesh The body of the universe, 
he Wieves, to be an expansion of his own 
little body it is one with him And the 
theory of evolution brings into his mind 
primordial 

«l! must have been imbued and surcharged 
with spirit when it began its lourn^ 
mounting upwards and upwards into the 
higher complexities of organic life The 
onmordial atom or electfoa must simi 
larly have been a symbol of the spint Tor 

cTaii 'Ilf iv.” 

.nm.hoo h„ b«n giV.nK bSh 

vcieuceUuglAtoeet^^“‘., 

in Nature and the •missing links’ 

perhaps uonhleafso 

evolution and ccntmii Av ^ ProMss of 
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arc ‘bound in one. _ How ? _ Because they 
had perceivcd'“ioy in the widest common- 
^ alty spread" ; they had had an anprchert- 
•sion of the "sense of something tar more 
'deeply interfused." The • world is not 
merely a machine which supplies to man 
•his various needs ; it is overflowing with 
‘joy and be.auty. If fruits and herbs were 
simply ‘uncooked vegetables’ to satisfy the 
animal appetite of man, they would not be 

• so lonely to the view. Why such a luxu- 
riance of colour and scent, such nn exuber- 
ance of form and music, such unnecessary 
extravagance in Nature, if the economy of 
Nature is much greater than her poetry? 
That the colour of the flower is only an 

• advertisement to insects to come and ferti- 
lise it, is a very unsatisfactory explana- 
tion For, not the colour alone but the 
form of the flower is artistically exquisite , 
the arrangement of its petals, the lovely 
design, is magnificent. Is that also an 
allurement to the insect world ? Science 
deals wnth laws, it cannot' deal with 
beauty. The poets declare that the world 

"is not bound by law merely, it is full of 
love and beauty. Of course, the science of 
beauty is rhythm and may be studied as 
a part of mathematics, but alas, merely 
the knowledge of the laws of rhythm apart 
from the enjoyment of form and rhythm is 
like reading the roles of grammar without 
learning the l.anguagc itself. 

But perhaps i am doing some injustice 
to science by comparing it to grammar 
and by calling it indirectly an abstract 
thing. Science is progressive ; it is stdl 
groping and flouodentg in its alleys of 
specialization tor a wider opening into the 
highroad of universal principles. In fact, 
the process of filiation through the various 
specialized sciences of physics, chemistry, 
biblogy, etc., has recently begun. There is 
a persistent endeavour to reduce all 
variety into a unity. But as the new 
theories of matter point out, the ^ final 
unity is nowhere to be discerned in science. 
For life and matter are dynamic. Life 
moves on from cycle to cycle, fi;om one 
series to another. Matter is also in a 
flux. These new theories are breaking 
down the old walls of absolutism in philo- 
sophy also. ♦ 

Poetry has something in common with 
this attitude of science and philosophy 
towards life and the universel .'In* the 
world of intuitiqu. and emotioif, with 
which poetry deals’,’ the same process of 


movement and flux goes on. Poetry has 
been defined as a ‘criticism of life.’ It is 
not criticism however 5 it is discovery. 'It 
discovers life and the world anew. The 
poetry of life and the poetry of the world, 
like life and matter ns science investigates 
them, arc ever moving and ever evolving 
and ever becoming. Poets, ^hei^ore, like 
scientists, are also engaged in discovering 
new contents of 'life and readjusting them 
with old views of life, old intuitions and 
emotions. Thus, the moods and emotions 
of 'man are becoming richer and deeper 
and more and more complex as' poetry 
advances.,. It can easily be imagined that 
it poetry had been pinned to its old and 
everlasting themes, it would bare repeat- 
ed and repeated its burden and exhausted 
itself beyond retrieval. But because 
poetry is an expression of life and becaose 
life is seen to he changing incessantly, 
poetry is also in process of change. Just as 
old theories of science arc knocked down 
and new theories prevail jn theis places, 
just as Old schools of philosophy change 
yielding place to new, similarly old poetry 
and old art arc ever dying into the nSw, 
having a new birth there. • 

While 1 am trying to show that poetry, 
science and philosophy are all 'forking 
together in a common direction, X am fully 
cognizant of their respective functions, 
tbetr independent spheres of activity,’ 
Science and philosophy have, for their end, 
the attainment of knowledge, and hence 
they have to build up concepts.* Poetry 
has, for its end, joy, and hence it has to 
build up Rasas, or emotions and intuitions.’ 
Of course, I am keeping my attention con- 
fined to pure poetry and leaving out epic 
poetry and such otuer obsolete types from 
my field of enquiry. Reason and induction 
are more necessary to science ; itHagination 
and intuition more necessaty to poetry. 
There are yet more serious differences. 
Science interprets the laws of nature and 
-philosophy attempts to connect them with 
the life of the spirit seeking for the' unity 
between the subject and the object. But' 
poetry cares little for the laws of Nature; 
f it uses the various objects of nature' as" 
symbols of moods and passions; it seeks 
to comtnuue with the soul of Nature. 
Sdenceand philosophy sdek to prove and 
establish certain troths; poetry seeksto 
establish none. If it can evoke Rasa, it 
is satisfied. ^ ' ' • 

* The very language of -poetry Is a fclear 
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ind unmistikeible indication that at the 
bottom of 'll! poetry is tbe intaition that 
the universe IS one with the human spirit 
and that all things arc related to one 
another in a mysterious bond of kinship 
Foe the language of poetry abounds witli 
metaphor, tropes an! imagery ^\eare 
observing all kinds of semblances between 
outward objtets and humatf emotions and 
ihterpreting one in terms of another 
Apart from the technical language of poc 
try, in our ordinary everyday langnage, 
we cannot avoid figurative speech It is 
not that we are forced to adopt imagery 
in order to express Qur thou^ts clearly 
and cogently The deepej/reason seems to 
be that unconsciously we have come to 
realise that there is an inter communica 
•tion between the outer and the inner 
worlds, that we have somehow or other 
perceived that they are not worlds apart 
but have a likeness with each other There 
fore when we describe events that happen 
outside us, we describe them m terms of 
our own experiences and emotions and 
again, when we describe tbe moods and 
experiences of our inner life, we have re 
course t(i suggestions from outward nature 
As soon as we are able to express oursel 
ves with the help of imagery, we are happy 
For tUes, tbe relationship between the 
world outside and the world witLm is fully 
established The world flows into the 
heart with its streams of colour, scent and 
music and tbe heart flows out into tbe 
world lyitb its streams of moods and 
emotions The one tinges the other with 


substance from form Tlicj arc indissolubly 
connected and form a living whole, whicn 
IS poetry Tlier undergo a sort of chemical 
combination when poetry is being creat- 
ed All great crpations are the result of a 
conscious unconscious process The poet or 
the artist IS seized by a mood— the mood 
IS varying, being the complex of a body of 
experiences and feelings— some of them 
conscious, some passed below the plane of 
consciousness and memory, some ancestral 
and ‘unconscious’- then, this whole com 
plex of varying moods of conscious uneon 
scious elements flows out into expression 
and resolves itself into modes which we 
call poetic creation Poetic creation is on 
the one hand sclf^rreation and on the other . 
creation ot life Poetry discovers, ns it 
creat-s ncw^contents of life, new visions 
new moods and at the same time discovers 

new relations of these with the world out- 
side by tbe verj cflort of visualising the 
invisible mental workings with the help of 
imagery ^ 

illustrations from 
"y position clear 
We all know that 'a thing of beauty is a 
hcautfful object in the 
world evokes in us some feeling, otherwise 
designate it as beautiful Bat 
♦Sf™ indescnbable We feel 

them to ^ so. when we try to egress 
greatest poet of the world 
ne\er express 

such a feeling adequately He may compo 
thousand poems or songs m order to e 


Its hues and the complex that shapes iTwlf 

m the poets personality is poetry^s art predecessor, still a sense of 

It IS because poetry is nothing but the re him 

sonanccs and reverberations of the poet’s tbe beau^v forinstanre, 

< personality, therefore the nclicr and tbe desci^Ht n Many poets have 

more complex that personality xs the 'j''®” but it is, by 

ncherand the more complex poetry must The p«t ^beme m poetry^ 

^ work‘d ‘Ritu^mha wrote his 

II ‘ bis cycT the samV si f °if® 

Thereisadisputein poetry as to whether bght'^and fluffy 

thematteror the manner, the substance hSd ,t tS arwe ^ 

or the form ofpoetry is more essential U ve^s^^ He writes m one of bis 

seems to me to be a fruitless dispute, for in 

a sense, both are equally essential, and in'^i “r Ppr-J o( ram •-! l- . . 

another sense, none of them is essential theattm ofthi?w®“2 

like the body without the mind andytee But *u ° frathen 

versa So both are equally necessary But. exnn.«t^ >'“aRe the only imam- tn 
as I have said btfore, itis difficult .opo. Let «a liad^w u°' 
try to dissociate torn, from substance or famons"odVt^ AutJS'; 1"" 
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^ ‘ On a half reap'd lurrow sound asleep 
Drowsed with the fume of popp es while thy book 
Spares the nett swath and all its twin d flowers 

These lines gtre us d completely diSerent 
picture of aUtuiUn 

Autumn is the picture of plenitude itself 
Thus to the two poets quoted above, two 
of the greatest poets of the w orld, autumu 
presents a different aspect of its beauty 
rriie poet Kaltdas u.as impressed by its 
grandeur and solemnity and to him, 
autumn v,as something majestic Keats 
felt its lutunance which almost o\er 
powers one with sleep and sets one dream 
ing He,ther£ffore, compared it to a drowsy 
peasant ^ 

It may be objected here that good 
poetry is not always concerned with 
tropes or iiriagery of the. above kind and 
I quite accept the validity of that objcc 
tion i All that I desire to bnng out is that 
in order to express the inexpressible m 
tuitions, moods and emotions, poetry hw 
sometimes to resort td tropes, but at the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
that IS not the only type of expression 
In poetry, types of expression are indnitely 
Taned / Tnere are poets who express 
themselves more m the language ol sym 
hols and imagery , there are also poets 
%\ho express themselves more in tlie langu 
age of music. Some mix up both stjlesad 
numbly There are also poets like Words 
worth, who are neither musical nor sym 
bolical, but who express subtle spiritual 
experiences and wisdom in a language 
which no ' one can have the courage to 
pronounce as unpoetical I ha\ e therefore 
said already that poetr^is neither roaqner 
nor matter — it is the unconscious resoUiog 
of an indescribable mood into a wonder 
ful mode, absolutely unique and ongtnal 
in its character As new visions of life 
-dawn ! on ''men’s minds, types of poetry 
■chaiige and become more and more rare 
^nd varied Even Wordsworth’s spiritual 
poetry is not satisfactory , the moods that 
his poetry depicts arc simpler and less rich 
in contents ot life than those that are dealt . 
with m modern poetry, say, in the^Gitan 
^all’ ofRabindranath Tagore 
* I have said already that I am not con 
cerned, in the present article, with the 
epic or any otherclass of poetry, winch is 
not m Vogue in modem times I have 
spoken of the symbolical and thc’iqtm 
tional types of poetry ‘but I have not yet 
spoken about-poetfy which springs from 
78}i-r. 


thusica! inspiration I believe that 
such poems are purely lyrical and 
they ought not to be read but sung lo^ 
tunes or otherwise chanted Burns loie 
songs have been set in music, Wopre’s 
Insh melodies have also been Of all 
English poets, Shelley seems to me to be the 
most musical and next to him, Tennyson 
and Swinburne I am, therefote, of opinion 
that lyncs in which the song element pre 
cminentl3 prevails, ought to form a class 
of poetry by themselves There is a mood 
which we may call the musical mood and 
there is an embtion which may fitly be 
named musical emotion The sufi literature 
abounds with gaz’ils which come under 
this class of poetry Poems of Kabir and 
Naoak Vnisbnaia lyncs, and in fact, most 
of the poetical literature ot India are song 
poems The bulk of Tagore’s poetry also 
comes under the same category But all 
the same, it must be said that emotions 
refuse to be classified in poetry, as in the 
gradual evolution ot poetry thpy are 
bccomiog more and more complex and 
generalised 

We have had instances of poems on 
autumn symbolising its beauty in liictores 
Let us have one instance of a song bear 
mg on the beauty of autumn I may quote 
that exquisite song of Tennyson — * 

Tears idle tears I know not what they mean 
Teara from the depth of some dmoe despair 
Rise 10 the heart and gather to the skies 
In looking on the happy Antnmn fields 
And tbiokiog of the days that are no more 
The mood which the song quoted above 
presents is a mood of intense longing, a 
mood of sighs over some forgotten joy or 
over a dream that fleets away It can there- 
fore be best expressed in music, for such 
moods are real musical moods Thertfis 
no view of life or idea or vision orany 
thing of that kind underlying the song I 
have qnoled , therefore, there is no need of 
symbolisation o 

III 

There 13 a tradition about poetry that 
the main spring of it is inspiration It is 
therefore said that poets are 'born, not 
made. There may be some amount of 
truth m it, but how would we interpret 
psychologically the pt^nomenou of inspira 
tion in poetry ? 

The moods of poetry are generally those 
‘serene and blessed’ moods ‘when we are 
laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul’ as Wordsworth says In other 
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words wind we dive mlo tlie realm of the 
sub conscious when we allow streams of 
yWorld consciousness toUow into our being 
We then «ee into the ‘life of things we 
become all w ith the all Persons who hive 
never had the good fortune to sinL their 
conscious sMves into the ocean of Being 
who ha%e never felt for one moment that 
spark of d^Ine intnition which removes 
the screen from the lace of the world and 
lays hare the ^oul of the w arid before our 
soul can never understand the mystery of 
creation They can never realise why a 
mood of sorrow ora mood of joy shontd 
so much transport the poet that he falls 
almost into a trance and then he suddenly 
bursts into melodies seeking to express 
the ineffable stnving to encage in picture 
• or song the bird of dream which takes its 
flight from the unknow n to the unknown 
In no other scripture of the w arid than 
the Hindu, God has been called the poet 
In our Upanishads He is called Karih 
the ppet. All ertatton springs from joy 
says the Upamshad God in the Vedanta 
IS nameless and formless unquahhed and 
absolute in His essence Vet we have m 
the Vedanta ArtAnda riipim Imneamrad 
rihfiati— whatever 18 raaoif St IS His form 
of joy. His form of love This raanifcstn 
tion of the Divine is the world ts Ilis 


creation His poetry The Divine poet, 
like the human poet, his beloved disciple 
expresses the inexpressible, which is Him 
S“lf This self-expression can never cease 
It flows from form to form from series to 
senes from cycle to cycle from the begin 
ningtess to the endless ^ 


To coiicliule In onler to judge j^od 
poetry we have to nsk ourselves several 
questions The first and the most import 
ant question IS what aspect of the inex 
press ble mystery is striving for expression 
through the poet we nre going to read ’ 
What is liis inspiration ’ Then, the next 
question i« whether his expression flows 
irom form to form m an unending "senes 
of poetic creation ’ The last question 
will be whether m all Ins vanety, there 
is the suggestion of n Beyond bursting 
through the bonds of his own creabon Or 
whether he cries halt at a definite message 
drphilosophy ofltfe as thefiaahty Ifwe 
npplv the test of these questions to the 
works of any poet, we shall be able to 
declare whether he will have his place 
among the immortals, among the caWy 
of stars that shioe through afi eternity 

AjITJwIMAR Cn4KR\V|\RTt 


A X the first All India Social Service 
Conference held on rkcerober 31 
1917 Mr Gandhi in his midress 
IS reported to have expressed himsclfns 
follow s — ‘ The greatest service we can 
render society la to free ourselves and it 
from the superstitious rcganl we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English 
language The first and the greatest 
social service we can render is to revert 
to our vernaculars to restore Hindi to 
Its natural place as the natioual language 
and begin carryinr on all our provincial 
proceedings in our respective vernaculars 
nnd national proceedings in Hindi The 
two sentences quoted above from the 

rngh-thm’in of JanuarrO 1918 may not 
be an exact version of what Mr Gindhi 
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-aiJ l>at there reein, to be no reoson to 
ve » substantiiil accuracy of the 

The sentiments expressed bvMr Gandhi 
mav In their essence, be held by a large 
Wy of Mr Gandh, s conntrymen though 

. ‘^oJounng given them by Mr 

Gandhi s use o! superlatives and the like 
as to adopt lus habit of going about hare 

Orthodox'^ Hindd hshfon 
is learning of English 

w nq more supTititious than was^the 

<.nei:roro&e\“hoSi“„'tSft^l 
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languages lias long Xiorne m Bengal tlie 
name of nrtbakan bid^a (monej making 
knowledge) Persian in its time, twsides 
being a help to make one’s T\ay in the 
world, was a means of culture, and-so is 
English now m a much higher degree. 
English IS of speaal value as being the 
bej" to a ^ast field of knowledge and as 
being the means likewnse of communicating 
to the whole of the civilized world any. 
thing of high intellectual value that 
Indians may have to communicate Sir 
Jagadishchaudra Bose’s great scientific 
Qiscoveries and Sir Rabindranath Tagore s. 
high type poetry could not have got the 
w orld wide publicity that they have got 
if they had been confined within the 
narrow nng feiicc of the Bengali laognagc 
Patriotism, like other strong emotons, 
has often a narrowing influence upbn the 
mind, and Mr Gandhi, whose mental and 
moral gifts we all admire, has not been 
able to resist this narrowing influence 

Newton wrote his Pnncjp/a an Latin, 
that it might have access to the learned of 
Europe X^ibnitz and Frederick the Great 
wrote in French in the 18tb centary, 
German being not much known outside 
the limits of Germany till towards the end 
of Frederick’s life Writing in French by 
Germans continued to about the middle 
of the 19th century, Humboldt’a Ask 
Ceatrak appearing m the year 184-3 
Writing in a foreign language is thus a 
necessity under certain circumstances 
Our own Snnknracharyya was a Malabari 
‘Brahmah but he wrote and discoursed 
orallr, not m his \emacular, but in 
Sanskrit 

What does Mr Gandhi mean by our 
reverting to our vernaculars ? Did wc cier 
abandon them ’ \S e may rightly be nsled 
to baa c a higher regard for them than wc 
have had under centuries of foreign rule 
and of superstitions reverence for Sansknt, 
this superstitious rciercncc having had 
the effect of burdening our vernaculars 
as wntten, with heaps of unnecessary 
Sanskrit words In the case ol Urdu the 
superstitious reverence has been for 
Persian and Arabic W hat is meant agnm 
by rcstonng Hindi to its natural place as 
the national language Was llindi, even 
if we understand tw Xlindi cotHindiin 
its ordinaty Fcn'e, but Hindusthani, e\cr 
, aortbioghkea national language for oil 
India though it jnay belaid to ha»e 
been on Ibe way to become such, in con«c 


qaence of tbe spread of Muhammadan rul^ 
over the greater part of India 

It is -sad to think of the obscuration of 
mental vision that is caused by the bias 
of patriotism even in men of such superior 
stamp as Mr Gandhi is Docs Mr Gandhi 
and other lodiaos of large mental calibre 
owe notbiDg to their knowledge of tbe 
English language ^ For the liberal political 
views which they are now the strenuous 
advocates of, arc they noway indebted to 
tbe teachings of great English wnters’ 
To take a typical instance, elevation of the 
depressed <3ass^s in India now fortrfs an 
important part of the political programme 
of Indian reformers Has this idea been 
evoKed m India by purely Indian thought 
and put forth in Sansknt or in any Indian 
\eroacnlar ’ The idea has cometous mainly 
Irom Europeancurrents of thought, though 
Islam the ino«t democratic of all wide 
spread human creeds, has also hammered 
well the Hindu folly of social cxclusn cneSs 
which has for ages kept large bodies of 
Indians outside the pale of Hindu society, 
as untouchables 

The special question of “Hindi" becom 
iDg the language for all “nationSl pro 
ceedtngs ’ m India, demands discussion 
First of all tbe name Hwdt calls for 
comment The name is used loosely m 
several different 'enscs —(1) In the sense of 
the Uindi_^ prose of the present day, which 
IS tbe same in its grammar as Uxuu and 
diflereat from it onlt in osirfg very 
sparingly even naturalised Persmn and 
Arabic words and in drawing all its 
culture words from Sanskri*-, and also 
common words without necessity, as ml 
(sQryya) for'^Tvt (suraj) , while Urdu draws 
all ils culture words from Persian and 
Arabic, and also common word? without 
necessity, as jagira for rip//— \2)In the 
sense of the language of Tulsidas’s 
Ramayan and other similar poetry, which 
IS quite a different language from that 
of modem Hindi prose — (3) In the sense 
of certain rustic dialects — (4) In a sense 
including, asm the Census Keturos, both 
Hindi (m the first sense) and Urdu 

The word Hindi, however, usnal/y 
bears the implication of Dcianagan or 
other Nngn character (the Kaitbi parti 
cularly) as the character in which it is 
wntten and printed, and also of pun«m as 
shown lathe avoidance, largely, in the 
literary form of the language, of v ords of 
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Persian and Arabic origin, nbich have 
obtained a firm footing in the language, 
as it 19 spohen Such common viords as 
adml (man) dost {fnerd) dniman (enemy) 
g'art/an (neck) garm (warn) nana (soft) 
maltim (knoiin) from Arabic malfira are 
conspicuous by their absence in a Hindi 
Dictionary •None of them are to be found 
in the Calcutta School Book Society s 
‘ Hindj English Dictiomry for the Use of 
Schools,’ which by the nay, excludes also 
real Hindi words such as nx^r (sfiraj) and 
uiv (sap) but gives instead (suryya) 
andnv(sarp) It is not proper therefore 
to include under the name Hindi Hindi 
in Its ordinary sense and Urdu The cause 
. of Urdu being put under the name Hindi 
seems to be that the basis of Irdu is a 
Hindu Dialect which often goes hv the 
name of Hindi If Urdu is Hindi bv 
of reasoning English is Lon Germni 
(Niedcr Deutseh) and not English It is 
not proper then to include Urdu and Hindi 
(in Its ordinary sense) under the name of 
Biadi Such inclusion can cause only 
additional confusion in the use of the word 
Hindi Tnd 18 quite open to censure as an 
uneall^ for departure from the practice 
Anglo Inilmn Icxtcogro 
FmmIiS"*.? I ”f ■n'lo'iinR both 
Hindi (in its ordinary sense) 
rinnean’ Hindustani Dr 
Doncan lorbcs lexicographer and gram 
“nnAtf ‘"tons bis Criww^r of 
lliajileeani Lnnffiigjre evith tbc 

Mowing sentence -■ The HindiistiS 
langnageaiiny be peinted and lyeittei! in 
tvs o distinct nlplinbets totally difrlrent 
from encli other ii, the Petsi Aeabie^Jd 
' Ibc peinntgari The inclusion of Urdu 
written in the 1 eci \rnbic charneter^d 
Hindi written in the Dei nnngaei or Kodhi 
. bagri ehnencter nndcrahe name of Ffindos 
tnni keeps off confusion nnd leaves room 
foe n reconciliation between the two iS 
n common name The word llmdifttnilM, 

often need ns a synonym for Uidu niVa is 

not vet, necurnte H/ndnstnni is n Pcmian 
w ord ft has ten In.liamsed into ihS 
thnni in Dcngal, and this Indinni-cd foFra 
of the name may s-ery well replace tie 
remian form ol tke name tlironchoni 

SSe'^nll^'tt ”'w' ” '^'O" 

after oil It is dcnveil from lie I rTvim 

nnd Arabic name Iliad of India Tleii 
IS very good reason why the If.nilX 
shoull feel more attached to the nnm " 


Hiadasthan aad Uindustbam, than to tke 
names Htnd and Htndt 

We soreJytaant a suitable Indianndme 
answering to the English name /cd/an as 
meaning a native of India Hindusthanfor 
Hindustani can be such a name ‘ but nbt 
Hindi (BbarotbSsi— a phonetic 

transcnption this) and (Bharat 

vasi) are the names now used, respectii’cly, 
to Bengali and Hindi for Indian But these 
coined names arc very faulty la-thatmen 
of all nationalities residing m India can 
properly be called Bbaratv Bis (residents* 
of India), and the expression “ijpl'l 

(Dokkhia Apbnkar BbarotbaSi) 
—which I take from a Bengali newspaper 
—involves a logical absuraity, for a re 
sident of South Africa cannot properly 
oc given the name of BbjrotbJii (resident 
of Indiai It would be a good thing it 
seems, for Indian nationality to have a 
common name Hiudustbani for Indian, and 
a common name, Hindustban for India 
There is a Tamil paper of the name ol 
ir dm from which it appears that the 
name Bharat for India is not turrent even 
*“0"5_Hindu8 throughout India Urdu 
speakdre do not use the name BUSrat for 
India hut there is every reason to believe 
that Hindustan would be more acceptable 
to them than Hind-tbough Kai?ar I Hind 
SiUrailhnd, and Twarxkh i Hind are 
I irsiaaisins used in Urdu 
Those who are for making Ufndi the 
national language of India cannot expect 
that the Hindi in Devanngari character 
With Its tendencytowards San«>knti?ation 
will tramnlc down to extinction Urdu in 
tCfsi Arabic character. With its tendency 
A reconciliation 
tbc common name 
ot Hindustani or Hiodnsthani is the thing 

It Sterwif. soffitirnt 

wi’SSubS? ‘.I ‘‘ ‘i" 'blupctu 

^S^the ^ long time, 

subieit from bearing on the 

cSiIirT, °*-t'olcs in tbc 

1 iwnose^tr^ «o'oo interest 

at Present considering 

"Re for Iifdn ® national Inngu 
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, I ^From Article, “Hindi, Hindustani 
and the Debar Dialects”, July, 1883 > 

(1) “It IS not Hindi nith its puristic 
tendencies,, nor Urdu with its learned 
element drawn from Arabic and Persian 
and its pnnsm [even] m respect of Persian 
and Arabic words actually naturalised, 
but Hindustani on a broad basis, 111111 a 
largely mixed vocabulary, non punstic, 
but drauing all its higher terms from 
Sansknt, that is best fitted to become 
India’s national language ” 

(2) “The Hindus form an overwhelm 
ing majority ot the population of India 
There is another reason al^o of a purely 
utilitarian character, why Hindustani 
should borrow all terms representing high 
er'cnlture, viz,, terms scientific, philosophic 
and resthetic, from Sansknt instead of 
from Persian and Arabic For instance, 
tho«e who know the words karna, dar^au 
(visiting a shnne),gino^r, can acquire the 
terms krtja (verb), kartd (nominative), 
daTcan (pbilosophv), gamt (mathematics) 
more easily than the corresponding words 
from Arabic, viz , £’I, faPl, hikmat and 
biadttsa ”• 

(3) ' Hindus should accept w ith a good 
grace the mnltitude of Persian and Arabic 
words that centuries of Mubamrosdan 
rule bai'e caused to he naturalised in the 
languages ot the conntry while they 
steadily set their faces against such w ords 
as have not been naturalised , and Mu 
haramadans, on their part, should rcconalc 
themselves to the fact that the language 
they'spfiak [Urdu] and rightfully consider 
their own, is Hindi in its basts, ns they 
them«elves are largely Hindu by race ” 

(4) “Hindustani grammar has rccened 
considerable modifications m diQerent 
localities, in Debar, in the Dcccan, ond else 
where , and these modifications have in 
many respects been decided improvements 
Instead of being ignored or rejected, os at 
present they are, by those who write 
books, these modifications ought to be 

* [I would add a note here* TndaS Mnham 
midans should remember that culture words are 
drawn from Sanstritby all the Culiivited rernacolais 
of India wtih the except on only of Lrdu The late 
Sir Syud Ahmad was at a loss to lind a suitable word 
for u/ililirtanism that could ( be used lit Uido 
Fdu/tiitutal was Jh* word that suggested to bis 

mind. and h* was not satisfied with U llmm 

Sansknt Atfivd^fa) would be a very suitable* II odi 
equiralent of uti^tUr^jmsm tiitnbdd is used id 
Bengali for uf'ttanan j»i S C J , 


recognised, we venture to tbmk,'as hung- 
integral constituents of the language As ^ 
instances of local modifications that are 
improiements, yve may mention the rqec 
tionoftlie artificial distinction of gedder, 
and of the case form in xie In Hindustani, 
as spoken by Muhammadans and Hindus 
m Debar, there is neither the-one nor the 
other ’’ 

II From Article, “The Debar Dialects 
—•A Rejoinder April, 1883 i 

"To many besides Mr Grierson, my 
conception ot the future of Hindustani will 
no doubt appear a wild one. Itisneces 
<ar 3 , therefore, that I should explain my- 
self farther m regard to it The progress 
of knowledge in India will ineiitahly 
create a national feeling among Indians,, 
and further industrial development, with 
increased facilities for communication, will 
bnngabouta more extended intercourse 
among the people of the different parts of 
the country, and, as caste feeling prows 
weaker, intcrroajnage too Tbis'will in 
evitably strengthen the position of Bin 
dustam, which is already in a large 
measnre the Iwgua franca of the country 
Surejv, it would be easier and m'ore con 
sistentwith *clf respect to use the native 
Hindustani as a general means ef mter«i 
provincial commuoicatioo than to u«e the 
lortigp fcnglisb ’ 

III From Article, “Trnnsliteral Versus 
Phonetic Romanisatioo", October, 1897 " 
’ The Urdu and Hindi phases orHmdus 
tarn cow stand apart, and the divergence 
between them tends to increase with the 
increasing cultivation of each, the former 
drawing more and more upon Arabic, and 
the latter more and more upon Sanskrit 
Arc Utdu and Hindi, then, to stand perpe, 
tnally apart, or is there to be ultimTteJy a* 
reconciliation between them, resulting in 
the formation of a common cultivated . 
tongue for all Hindustani speaking people’ 
That such a reconciliation will ultimately 
take place, it 5s by no means unreasonable 
to suppose , and towards a thorough 
reconciliation, I believe, with Mr Grow sc, 
the adoption of Roman for Persian and 
Iiagan characters to be a necessary step-' 
It may be allowed to Indians to hope that, 
when Soman come •to take the place of 
Indian characters, there may lie a scientific 
and not a sla\ i«li adoption of the former, 
so that the ad\antnge:^f scientific prea- 
sion that marks out the DeVanagan and 
allied alphabets from ' ajphabcts 
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f iurcly tilihttiridn point of mcw alHO 
iterature h'ls its uses to the professional 
mm Whatever our occupation in life 
may I c, It 19 most desirable to create for 
ourselves some other specnl interest As 
Sir John I ubbock sa^s when sorrow 
nnxictj mill suffennK come itisnninesti 
mable comfort to 1 ave some deep mtircst 
which will 't any rate to some extent 
enable us to escape from oulsehcs 

J The busj professional nnnwholias 
a taste for the intellectual life nc^ not 
necessarily have nny literary ambitionsm 
order to be a sincere and dev oted student 
He may not try to tmnosehis opinions on 
others yet he may find it desirable to Lave 
correct opinions not merely or even prin 
apally on political but on other subjects 
•ns well And so also m thespberesof 
thought away from the political sphere it 
19 worth while to scorn deligbtsaod lire 
laborious davs in order to make ns sure 
as we can of having the best opinion even 
irwekn.ow that this opinion bns an lafi 
a tely small chaac6 ot being speedily or 
everacceijted by the majority or by any 
body but oursclrcs Truth and wisdom 
have ta bide their time and then take 
their chance after all (Morley) Indeed 
the need for intellectual pursuits is likely 
to be felt all the more I eeniy by those who 
follow the learned professions unless as is 
usually the case in India, the call of reli 
bion— that is to say in the language of 
the Sha&tras following the time honoured 
way in nhich our lathers and our grand 
lathers inrc gone before us*-prore 3 too 
powerful to be overcome lor to quote 
the beautiful words ol Wnlter Pater we 
need some imaginative stimulus some not 
impossible ideal wh eh may shape vague 
« hope and transform it into elTectivc desire 
to carrv ut year after year without disgust 
through the routine work wliicli is so large 
a part of I fe And we must remember 
that It is the striving after not the 
attaining of ideals that is the motive 
power beluud human endeavour Ideals 
recede further and further as we advance 
but we rise towards tl e stars as we seek 
them (Sclilltr) When the mind weary 
of the search and de«bondent lu mood 
sinks under the weiglt of its despair as it 
often does the scholar may cheer himself 
with the thought tl at 

* SWTC* fvtrtl ynx Sjt htst i 

?ht Sn n 


Wc cnmiot I indlc when vve will 
The lire which in the heart resides 
The spirit blow cth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides 
But tusks in hours of insight wiHed 
Call W through hours of gloom fulfilled 
4 The writer then, is a lover of in 
tellectual jlursuits tlniugli a professional 
man nnl font of quoting the following 
lines of Wordsworth and if the egotism 
may he exniscil, of tracing a resemblance 
between them and Ins own tastes and 
habits 

I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal 

Of friends who hie withm an easy walk 
^ Or ncighbourrilnily, weekly, mraysight 

Dreams books, arc etch a w orld , 

nnd books, we’knowr 

Are a substantial world, both pare r 
Round these with tendrils strong 
Our pastime and our bappfncBs°wm°*^’ 
There find I persoinl themes a 

^ To which I JisUn with a ready ear [ 

^ that hereby < 

Great gams are mine, for thus Hive 


Prom evil speaking , rancour iiev”r™°^*'' 
Comes to me not , malignaut tnith^^^^’ 
•'*11 characteristics 

tunes a fearfully solitarv one ^ TJnlAa if 

voluntary death in liil®' 0* the thinker a 
identifies the idcil of tiif i ^UTcdlta 

“Qd concentration of fi?"^ u ’ ^'^stenty 
Indian Ideal of r the 

scholar s lif^ she r-. ®T‘^^“ncharya The 
Will be nearest to that routine, 

■-rcou„= Sh 
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wbom, literature is not a recreation for 
tlieir moments of leisure, but tbe one ab 
i sorbing passion of their lives At tbe same 
time It must be admitted, as Bishop 
Weldon has said, that in the scholar s life, 
Im tbe^^imple pursuit of learning for its 
loan sake,; lies the deepest and purest 
spnng oi human happiness Moreover, to 
■quote Mr Balfour, no more sovereign 
■speciSc exists for dissipating the petty 
cares and troubles of life We obtain a 
power of putting our small troubles and 
our small cares m their proper place t\c 
are able to «ee the history of mankiad to 
soniethiDg like its true perspective , and 
ae not only gam the power of diverting 
onr thoughts from the small annoyances 
of the hour, but we gam farther tbe in 
estimable gift of seeing how small, com 
pared with the general sum of human 
interests, of human suffenngs and of 
hnman joys, are the msigoihcant troablea 
which may happen to each individual one 
of as *' Dr Garheld WhlUatns tmly point 
«d out that “any man who has been 
through the grip of an absorbing study 
knows quite well that not only does that 
study afford tbe food from which his mind 
obtains sustenance and power to grow, 
but that m addition hts application to this 
study and the coaeeatration of thought 
which It necessitates become factors also 
m bis moral growth, factors whose im 
portance it is hard to magnify ” 

0 Society has bnt one lawj and that is 
custom To snccceil in the world yon 
ought to be of the world and fully share 
in Its passing interests, its temporary 
fashions, its transient phases of sentiment 
and opinion Social success is therefore 
not to be thdnght of by the man whose 
•utfeiwiV iltr m' Ac initnlKatiin'piInnr itr 
exchange fbr the varied pleasures which 
make hfe enjoyable to otner men them 
tcllectual life oflers you the realities of 
knowledge and the tranquil joj's that pro 
cccd therefrom The path is arduous 
and the nlvance is beset with difTieuI 
tics Onebyoneyon ha\c tp drop jour 
pleasant illnsious, and face ’ the naked 
reality behind th* phenomenal world lu 
the process yon certainly grow a sadder, 
if pTchanec atsd a wiser man Before you 
get a glimpse of the Parnassian heignt* 
you hare shed most of those conventional 
sheaths which make yonr company agree 
nbletoyonr neighbours* Itisnot lortbft 
scholar to cultivatenhe social virtues and 
791^-7 


the graces and amenities of social life He 
IS ready to make e\ ery sacrifice except "the 
sacnfice of time, which is to him the most 
precious of commodities He knows that 
The heights by great men reached • 

and kept 

tv ere not attained by sadden flight 
But they while their companions slept. 
Were toiling upwards in the night 
And lastly, the intellectual life, in spite of 
and perhaps because of the long and 
arduous loumey which it invohes, has for 
him such deep attraction that be cannot 
turn his eyes from the goal— to come, after 
mfloitc labour, m contact with some great 
reality and be recognised as a fellow 
worker by other seekers after truth, spur^ 
red on by that last infirmity of noble” 
minds, fame ' 

7 The educated man m our country js 
usually fed on intellectual pabnium of the 
lighter sort Good novels are no doubt a 
useful recreation , they relieve the tension 
of the mind engaged in abstract thinking, 
give us an msigbt into hfe, inspire us with 
noble sentiments, and stimulate tbe mind, 
acting on it as a bracing tonic But the 
spirit of tbe newspapers is to live iiftenscly 
m tbe present ^Theydiscnss small events 
wDich nave their interest for the diVT. and 
display a morbid preference for mere 
novelty and sensationalism They disturb 
tbe serenity of tbe mmd and its ability to 
concentrate on great and permanent 
themes. At tbe same time, they keep up 
our daily interest m each other t>nd save 
us from tbe evils of isolation, and not to 
keep m touch with them is to cut onesdf 
oS irom the larger life of the nation and of 
the world. The proper thing to do is to 
jndiciouslj skip all that is merely ephe 
nrenfi* iir rthrnr, «iniu’ gikuvruytihxfugil-ifihr- 
sheets, fix the attention on facts and 
events which-form the successive stages 
and landmarks of contemparary history 
Out to make newspapers our sole reading 
is to skim over the surface of life, without 
penetratiug into the deeper realities w htch 
alone have ony m-aning for the man of 
culture • 

The result of our educated men eon 
(mtogtbeir reading mostly to n-wspapers, 
for tbe Swholar, is that* they are scluora in 
a position to satisfy hts intellectnal needs, 
nnd without ogreeable or instru 
friends his life breomes one of theg 
diest of solitudes Solitude, no doub 
essential "to the scholatls Wc *la^ 
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that choir iQTiaible 

01 those immortal dead who live again ' 
In minds made better bj their presence 
To those restless spirits who cannot 
appraciate the deeper joys of such an 
existence and call it mere death m life, he 
would feay 

We lircsn deeds, not years , m thoughts, 
not breaths , 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial 
We should count life by heart throbs 

He mosthres 

Who thinks moat, feels the noblest, acts 
• the best 

14 The greatest obstacle to the in 
tellectual life lies in. sudden interruptions 
to the equable flow of the thought-current 
Literary work is sure to be much better 
■done when there is no fear of disturbance 
than under the apprehension of it , and 
precisely the same amount of cerebral 
effort will produce, when the work is uo 
interrupted, not only better writing but 
a much greater quantity of wntwg The 
great question about interruption is not 
whether it compels you to divert your 
attention to other facts,! but whether 
it coiowils you to turn your whole mmd 
to another diapason when an attorner 
IS mter/upted m the study of a case by 
the arnval of a cheat who asks him 
questions about another case, the 
general state of mind, the legal state of 
mind, is not interfered with But now 

supposec, reader perfectly absorbed m ins 

author, ^n author belonging very likely 
to another age and another civilisation 
entirely diflerent from ours You aw 
just beginning the splendid paragraph 
where Socrat-s condemns himself to mam 
tenance m the Prytaneura and if jou can 
only be safe from interruption till it is 
finished, yiou will hare one of those tmnutes 

. of nob e pleasure which are the rewords 
of >ntellectual toil But if you are readm| 
in the day time in a house where there 
are women and children or where people 
can fasten upon you for pottering ^tdils 
of business you may be sure that you 
will not be able to get to the end of the 
passage without being m some way or 
other rudely awakened from your dream 
or sudden^ly brought,back mtothecpmlnon 
world The losS intellectually is ercaU-r 
than any one who has not suflered from 
it could imagine People think that nn 
interruption is merely the unhookinir of 
an electrical chain, and that the euwent 


will flow, when the chain is booked on 
agam^jHSt as it did before. To the intcL 
lectual and imaginatiie student no inter 
niption IS not that, itisthc destmction 
of a picture ” (Hamerton) An aptl 
Instance of this will be found m the anto- 
biography of Nabin Chandra Sen the poet, 
where he bitterly laments the interruption) 
caused by an official telegram when he w as 
concluding one of the finest passages of a 
book he was then engagrf on in the 
priTimy of bis study, and he tells us how 
the beautiful lines which were then croud* 
mg into hts brain for utterance were 
dispersed beyond hope of recall by the 
unfortunate disturbance, with the result 
that the book had to be finished differently^ 
and in a much worse condition than would 
otherwise be the case The loss, m such 
a case, is not confined to the author 
alone, but IS suflered by the whole country, 
and It IS therefore extremely desirable 
to protect our great living authors from 
such untimely interruptions so far as itas 
possiWe on the part of their friends and 
neighbours to do so j 

•mis 1.'°'”,'’,“" 5'">‘ th'oss with 

stnall. the humble writer of this article/ 

® * 1 ^® ?P«’og lines given enough 

antobiographiea! details to enable the 
reader to follow with interest the «*• 
fences be 18 going to narrate, baa long 
been a victim of the kind of interruption 
wmplained of, which m this country takes 
soaal perseeutionand 
keenly felt- because itmay 
not w mteuded as such From the very 
^' joined his profession his friends 
and colleagues took it for granted that * 
ms days of study • ^vcre over Manv 
^'^.1 V '^‘"^ks he had to resort to to 

' 'man of the worhl ^ grown up ^ 

totally rumed would liave 

j rumen his chances of success m 
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the profession. Later on, when his position 
in life became more assured and he conid 
impose his terms on his friends without 
any greater risk than that oi appearing 
unsociable, he had^the greatest difficulty— 
a difficulty which continues to this day— in 
making' them keep to stated hours in 
payings their calls, which have usually 
no other object than idle ‘gossip, vaned 
by shop-talk of the most .outrageous 
description. Many Triendships 'were strain- 
ed almost to breaking-pnmt jn sticking 
to -this resolntion, but at tbe same time, 
in order to meet his friends half way an^ 
notto break off entirely from society, the 
writer had sometimes 'to sacrifice many 
valuable hours of quiet work and “study, 
to his deep regret and loss. However edu- 
cated his neighbours might be, they would 
simply not understand that a mao can 
really 'feel Ian ' absorbing “ interest in the 
world of thought, and hints, not always 
gentle,' fell absolutely fiat on them. Tbe 
writer has many a .time discovered that 
playing at cards, making op the household 
accounts, and evetr^ tbe commonplace 
operation of 'shaving, has been accepted 
as a good escnsc for absence where study 
or litemry work waa-put ouite out of 
court as a luxury or reduouancy which 
could afford to wait. How many arc the 
occasions which the writer recalls with 
.regret whcn,.'deeplyimmersed in his favour* 
ite occupation, with his mind far away 
from'thc monotonous round of petty in- 
adents which make 'one day as muck like 
another as two peas in a small out-of-the- 
way station, he was called away by 
friends who would take no denial, simply 
to share in their 'inane talk and chronicle 
small beer I To set one’s face resolutely 
against such iovitatious would be to cut 
oneself off entirely from such society os 
may be said to exist in the MofussiJ, and 
thisisnotpossible'orexpedicot. It seems 
to the' writer that there is nothing for it, 
in tbe present state of public enlighten- 
ment in our country, but to pat uj} Tvith 
this sort of persecution wheg it is nnavoid- 
able, bnt only then, and not so long os a 
means of escape is decently open. 


16. And yet, those who feel that they 
bate a mission to fulfil, and have the 
divine urge in them, must be prepared to 
risk everything rather than fail to respond 
to the call from above. They must re- 
member, with Carlyle, that every' noble 
crown is, and on earth will ever be, a 
crown- of thorns. Misrepresentations 
should -not deter, misunderstandings 
shoold not discourage them from the per- 
formance of their pnmaty duty, which is 
to be true to their highest selves. We shalf 
conclude with a free translation 'of a ring- 
ing passage from Professor Jadunath*" 
Sarkar, himself a strenuons worker and 
ardent votary of the historic muse< who, 
Iikqa solitary Pelican m the wilderness, 
has drawn the attention of his literary 
countrymen to what is required of them.* 
“The, greatest min(fs of the world work 
alone; ignoring local society,sometimes re- 
belling against it, they achieve thclrlifelong 
task. They are ^he monarebs of tbe forest, 
and procure nourishment by driving their 
roots deep down into the earth. Their 
thirsty lips are quenched by sectet Springs. 
But the moment the result ot their labonrs 
is made knoisn, it becomes public ntope^y. 

. . . That literature which will wfuse our 
race with new vigour, and will pldce India 
on tbe pedestal of success, must be built up 
by tbe prolonged and arduons toll of silent 
workers who must pass through a long 
course of probation before they set their 
liands to the task ; they must cuitivate a 
saint-like detachment and l>e heroes. He 
wliow’ould produce literature of perma* 
nent value even in the smaller branches of 
its different departments,! must ^..an 
ardent seeker nod .a fearless preacher of 
truth. He must be ready , to improve his 
talent by long selfculture and tedious 
preparation, and be a selfless devotee at 
tbe sbrine of Minerva. We should never 
forget that there is no other or cheaper 
way to literary achievement and success.” , 

'• tiJeTberra6#«i?,AibatI), I32i. 

BiuLiorinr.E. 
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‘TiiE HORSE-SACRIFICE AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 

’ By NARENDRA.NATU LWf, UA ,BI., PREirCHASDRo\CnA\D SCHOLAR 


-*XXB 

, , ^ ‘ EtlCIBILITV 

I T IS agreed on alt handsiin tlie Vedic texts, 
thit the performer of the Aivamtdba 
Jisacrifiie should be a LthaUriya king The 
achievement of the political object of asser 
tion of power no doubt required that he 
should ^ a very* powerful king but this 
.requirement is not expressly mentioned ii» 
several of the aforesaid texts The Srilapatfia 
Brakinana clearly points out ‘ Let him who 
holds royal sway perform the horse saaifice , 
for, verily, whosoever performs the horse 
sacrifice, without possessing po\\6r, is poured 
(swept) away ^ Were unfriendly men to 
get hold of the horse, his sacrifice would ^ 
cut in twain’* and the warning thus con* 
ve) ed is«also found in TatlUnya Brahmana * 
The Sutra of the latter gives rather a vague 
definition of the eligibility by laying down 
that )t can be celebrated by a Sarvabhauma 
(king ruling the whole land) as well as by 
an At rmbhnuma (king not ruling ihe 
whole land) The rest of Uie Brahmanas 
and Sutnt named in the lollowtng para* 
graph are silent oa any distinctive 
qualities Other than what has been mentioned 
at ihe outset Prof Eggclmg* eluci 
dales the point by remarking that the 
performance of the Sacrifice Involved as* 
, sertion of political authority which was 
possible only for a monarch of undisputed 
supremacy ab e to face with confidence the 
« risk of humiliation , for the entrance of the 
sacrificial horse into a neighbouring territory 
_ implied a challenge to its king The neces- 
sity of having a hundred royal princes to 
guard the horse while ranging about perhaps 
indicates the wide political 'influence of the 
sacrificer 

OBjEcrivis. 

Over and above flie implied object of 
asserting politnfal supremacy, various other 
I 8 Dr,(S B E) xi t,6, | 
s Ta itiriya Brahmvn* lll.Coj 
3 b Or.(S B E),pi V p xr, xw. , 


oojecis were kept in view and believfid to be 
achieved by the sacrifice. Wealth, strength 
and freedom from sms. are prayed for in a 
hymn of the Fi’da* relating thereto The. 
objects accordmgto the Tftiltirtya Brahmana* 
4re (f) all kinds of riches jn the kingdom, (a) 
all sorts of welfare, (3) power, (4) abundance 
of yields from cattle, (6) abundant benefits. 
(7) steadiness, (8) fame, (9) acquisition i of 
spiritual power even by the non-brahuianas 
in the country, (lo) removal of sms, and 
ability of every kshallnya m the kingdom to 
kill the enemy, (ii) long life, and (ta) 
acquisition of poperty fay the' subjects'' and 
preservation thereof , according to the 
SatafiatAa^, fulfilmerit of all desires and 
attainment of all altamments, vilnle iti 
Sutn* as well as thkt» of tile R/r Vrda 
mentions the former alone * / 

TiipAsvjmepju, miRBijnYj Soma sackipIcb ‘ 
The Atvamtdha occupies jn fact the lontr 
period of one year and three days but Is 
regarded notwithstanding a$ a tnduum,* the 
last three days covering the essential rituals 
preceding jear the prepara* 

I PnePARATlORS „ ^ 

The preliminaries Commence either m 
Uh« preferably m the 

latter season six or seven days before the 
full moon of Phatgun^ i *■ * 

Mess 01 tiCB. 

catlmJ^of together and 

cat a mess of nee prepared byone of them- 

I r. t6r a* 

«9 (*iih Sayanx's 
twelve Wfiu '*** t“«t up the 

W,.. 

I B E.) x,M.4,,, r 

* brauta Sui4 , 

• 6 Sutra XVI* I, I 

» 4 Sankhayanl sVauta SutrafvvI.'? ” 
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MGUT RITUAL. 

The king and four of his wives pass th^ 
night m the sacrificial hall with seif restrain^ 
intending to reach successfully the end of th^ 
preparatory year 


OSLiTJOV'- 

This IS followed by the warning' offer 
ing and Purnahuti ffulj offering) by ih^ 
Adhvarju and oblations to Agin 
■of the sacrifice) and Pushan (overlord Of 
roadsX The objects of which are the accocn 
plishment of the sacrificer s desires and tli^ 
safety of the sacrificial horse while roaming 
for a j ear to follow * 

SPWNKUNQ OF THE SVCRIFICIAL bORSE 
rHe ilorse'possessin^sup'^nmf cxi-eilknve 
and other prescribed qualities is tied up witf( 
a rope of datbha grass twpUe or thirteeq 
cubits long with proper and sprirtkl 

ed with water to make U acceptable to the 
gods while the water is dripping from tt^ 
.body» a rite iS performed for averting seizure 
"of the horse by enemies during its ycar*^ 
jourhey In this rite a dog is put under the 
horse and killed * 

Savctri offerings' 

Three offehn^ are made the next mom 
ing to Savitfl Prasautfi, Sautn Asavjtrr 
and Savitri Satjaprasava for speeding the 
sacrifice, the fore-offerings attached in thereto 
being succeeded by songs sung by a Brahman 
to theaccompaniraenl of a lute pla>ed by 
himself These songs like the bardic recita 
tions related the past liberalities of the king 
now celebrating the Asvamedha and the 
sacrifices performed by him 

Horse let loose whispebiNC And 

OBLVnOX*! 


The horse is then brought to the grounds 
in front of the sacrificial hall and let loose 
among a hundred worn-out horses to be 
guarded by four hundred armed men, 
namely a hundred princes clad ni armour, a 
hundred warriors with swpsds, a hundred 
sons of heralds and headmen witfi quisers 
and arrows, and a hundred sons of attendants 
and charioteers The Adhxf<iryt4 with the 
sacrjficer just before letting jt loose whispers 
intonts right ear certain mantras in ‘which 
the liBrse is lauded and entrusted to the care 


t S Xr^s 4 1 
2 S Dr I XU I 2 « 


of the guardian deities of the quarters and 
the four classes of human guardians of the 
four fdgions just enumerated The duties of 
these liuman guards are not only to protect 
the horse but also to keep it away, from 
waters -suitable for balhing and mares It 
was believed that the successful accomplish 
ment of these duties by the hundred princes 
for the pi^scribed period of a jear made 
them kings, while their failure in this respect 
deprii cd them -of this high posiuoa and made 
them mere nobles and peasants (instead' 
A number of Sti}h}'a and forty nine 
Pr<ikrama oblations (addressed to the differ 
ent qualities 6f the horSe) are then made in 
order to make Up for the wear and tear that 
Jb as an ofycct dT to the ffods mJJ 
undergo before it is sacrificed » , 

'Roaiiinc43P the horse ^ 

The horse set at large roams about in 
whicjie%er directioq it likes vvithoht the 
shghest restraint being put upon its will 
It IS supposed that thepblations offered daily 
at the sacrificial hall operate as the chain 
that brings it bad to the sacrificial grounds 
at the end of its journey These pblations 
are offered to thes^me as those already des- 
cribed namelv to Savitn, Prasavitn. Savitri 
A^avitn and Savitri Satyaprasava,^ Savitri 
being here regarded as the ea rth the bounds 
of whidi the horse cannot cross These 
rituals are accompanied as formerl) viiththe 
songs of the lute placer* 

ThEREVOIVINO LECivDS ^ 

The Idotn after the oblations takes liis 
scat upon a cushion wrought of gold threads 
surrounded by the sacrificer, Brahman 
Udgatrz seated on similar cushions and 
AdJivaryu on gold stool or 'lab Addressed* 
by the Adkraiyu, the Hofti telii the aboie 
listeners as well as some householders un » 
learned in the scriptures the first 
(revolving) legend about king Alanu Vaua- 
svata whose subjects were Men and during 
whose rule the Rtk formulas were the'TV^a 
Thus sa>ing the Hotn goes over a hymn of 
the Piit On nine successive dajs the^iotn 
relates nine legends about (i) king Yama 
Vaivasvata whose subjects were the Fathers 
and the Yajits formulas the V^a (2) King 


S Br.. XI 4 
lb d X > 1 -3. 
lb (L, xiu,4, 2,6 17 
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Varuna Adityaivhbse people iwerc The telling of lliese legends says tlie 

vas2.n6 i\\i AlharvantX-ixQ Veda, (3) King SatapalAa, royalties, all regions 

Soma Vaishnava whose people were Afisartu all Vedm, all gods, all beings : and verily 
and the the Veda (4) King Arbuda for nliomsocvcr the mtri, knowln<» thiV 

Kadancya who SjijM- tells this resolving legend, or ivhWsW ' 

ontisi (science of snate) being the Vtda knows this, attains to fellowship and corn- 
s’ p y? 0'“^ '■"''JS 'Villt these royalties, gains the 

the ^nWor, Jlie XIttimm-Vidm (demono- sotetcign rule and lordship over all people 
lop) ibeing the Vtda (6) Ring Asita Secures for himself all the’^ Vidas aKd %y 

t^eTIiii^’crtUing MateW'^tammiS 

liaving fiyafer-dwA/ery as his subjects, i the “ , , , 

Jtihoja being the Veda (8) King Tarkshya ^ oblations: 

Valpasyata whose people are thd Birds, the _ The 2 )A«V/ oblations made like those to 
being the i'fda. (9) King Dharma atthe sacrificial hall every evenin? 

Indra ruling over the gods, the Sam/tn a year, are believed to give the sacrificial 
(chant.te.'cts) being the Vsda. horse safcKlwellings at niglrtN ' 

. On each, ol these days the additional Having noticed the rituals connected with 
listeners are similar to or belong lo the same *he revolving of the horse and the belief of 
class as the subjects of the various kings, ‘heir control and benign influence uoon the 
namely. (1) householders unlearned in the »"«"»al as well as the benefits acernmp t6 the 
scriptures as already pointed Out, {2) old Mcnficer and others, let us turn to the orac 
men, (3^ handsome youths, (4) handsome complement of these rituals The Lrce 
maidens. (5) snSke-charmers with snakes. (6) js l«t loose iir the compan/of hundred oS 
evil-doers sue. as robtec, ly, usurers, (8) hofsos and though there la a forraS ?tZu 
fishermen wit), fish, (g) bird eatchers (or I'bn to put lestraint upon the 'wlll^of tk* 
knowers^ftheseiCTce of birds) wrlh buds, former as regards the course of !u rojmi’nn' 
and (ID) learned smterjrat (liieotogians) fie freely tnanagri. Thfa rJian 

accepting no gifts Likewise the Hetrt reads have been a good expedient for Le-ninw 
a hymn of the R!;. Vtda on the first day, a «e,ri 5 e,.l horse w.S das *r.b , bSuffiJj 
Chapter (nirnnaia) of the Va/antda on the 'h' intended turns to Is come* tE? 

second, n section IJanaa) of the Aliarvaa. BMnls Watching ,t ha 4 " to siend mi™ ntett 

ttiiAt:pMt.lt<fSati,a.d!di'a. the Dtmjaaa^ “ ''■'''“elling ofa carpeiS aS di.ir 
.rdjaon'-the third, fourth, fifih and -iiath Jo»ney. This Iiijnnetfon may hi® 

Sr,ip”i';de';‘a“o7ter^™riS^^^^^ i? ■ 

tenth*. ’ . 1 TflBClULLENGt _ 

(■ Lut^players sing of 'the sacrificcr every ‘he ’entrance ol ‘'the horse 

day with. tie righteous kings 'of vpre just "P'’" ‘he foreign territory is a challen«e7.! 
after their, rites. The ten ^dajs on whSi but also thi r^ere rdease rFf .^ ‘ 

‘the ten Jegends are related, form a Tele the sacrificer is a cl™Henl? 

which Is repeated 36 times during the't«ar «Pture it anFfristSc 

the horse Is abroad. Each bf the difTercnt *'«^°hjector the Sacrificer by defeaS S 

gods or. mythic personages is rpgarded as ‘ ‘ " 

king on each successhe day with the special el S 

, class of. beings as his subjects and the h TC"*’ P'-/- PP f 

particular texts as the rria * . ' ' - 2 *5- . ' 

specified texts such as Sarpandya, Devajaoavidra! ^*''*'"«lha-Parva eh n ** 

Asutavidya, really know ^\xx to noih.n/ KS , •»>=* Swe wf/i hut the t 

regarding Itihasaa and Putanas • ••t-'-’ - K to nr~-..jx .... . .“'e »ero chapfi»,m..m 

ledge would by no means be his 
legends related would seem to have ieamt.as a rule, 


I (S B.' 


» b.r.he , 

ohave learutsa, a rule, ^.4*. • 1* «nd Ibid . ^.B.E) Intro. 
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and his people in the tights that ensue But 
as It IS not practicable, as a rule, foran> of 
the sacnficer's subjects to take upon himself 
the risk and jts fatal results, or for a rival 
king to use his forces successfuilj nilhinthe 
sacnficer’s territory, the horse is practically 
secure so long as it does not gobejondits 
limits \e%ertheless the mere release* of the 
horse is as much a challenge as its setting 
foot upon a foreign soil In new of the 
restraint put in practice upon the roamings of 
of the steed its course was perhips made to 
suit the particular purposes with which the 
horse-sacrifice was performed on particular 
occasions If the obtamment of children 
were the object it was not necessary to allow 
it to enter a foreign terntory where needless 
carnage might be the consequence Dasa 
rathas horse-sacrifice’ for the abo\e purpose 
IS described in the J^amajhfta with so little 
emphasis upon the wanderings of the horse 
that it might well be taken as lending colour 
to the abo\*e inference When the assertion 
of so\ereign authoniy was in view the 
w'andenngs were made to assume a different 
character The sacred animal had to pasa 
through those States upon which the 
sacnficer's suzerainty intended to be asserted 
fonts roamings within a limited area round 
the sacrificial grounds could not ha%e achie\ 
ed the desired ends Should the practical 
direction of the rangings of the stec3 be 
admitted, as It should be though from the 
orthodox point of Mew it was either ignored 
Or not believed and attributed to the influ 
ence of the rituals, we get a clue to the 
solution of the Question as to how the horse 
could be managed while • wandermg-at will,’ 
and made to return to the sacrificial jiall 
neither a day sooder nor a day later than the 
prescribed period Had the steed set free by 
Yudhisthira for his Asvamtdha been per 
mitted to stray within a few miles of Indra 
prastha the intention of haMng the formal 
submission of the numbers of princes upon 
whom the imperial sway was sought to be 
j-oked would ha\e been ren^red nugatory 
It was fooked upon as a cowardice and a 
sign of submission on the part of a king not 
to take up the challenge implied m the 
^ progress of the hone through his Sta*^, and 

1 The detaU of the Asvanedha la the late 
Saoskr t work the ]a m ni Bbarau speak of a ^ntten 
challeDfje put op 6n the head of the hor'c . 

3 Kama Bala kawla, ch 14 * 


those kings that captured the horse to keep 
off the stain upon thetr bravery paid for it 
dearly The king of JIampura, the capital of 
Kalinga was put to shame- by Arjuna for not 
opposing him like a true Kshattnja^ “^hus 
the horee sacrifices when performed for asser 
tion of political power evoked bloody oppo ' 
sitions and proved to be a prohfifc source of 
unrest to the manj kingdoms ^hat had to 
facethesword in order to preserve their in 
dependence 

DlKSllA 

Just after a j ear from the release of the 
horse is held the initiation (Diksha) of the 
sacrificer The object of this ritual is the 
same as that of the Agntshloma already 
dealt with The cercmDn> lasts Sot seven 
dajs of which the first^uc are spent in the 
daily offering of four Audgrabhiirtas Xe\e\a^ 
tory) and three Vatszadeva ob\ations for the* 
upholding of the Asvamtdha. The Dtkshn 
myeshtt of the Agnishtoma is performed on 
the seventh da> with increase in themumber 
of ihe aforesaid daily offerings which are 
followed by one or two riles of^the Agntsh- 
toma After this, some mantras are qitered 
praying for the birth of brahmanas with 
spiritual lustre for kshattrijas heroic, 
skilled in archery, mighty, car fighters and 
good shots, for ivell favoured women, victori 
ous warriors, bhtheful jouth , for milch cowS, 
draught oxen, swift racers, and ram whenever 
wanted and for a heroic son to bg bom to 
the sacrificer* In the evening the lu^e-players 
whose work continued for a whole >e^r and 
ceased jusfbefore the commencement of the 
Diksha ceremony are again called upon to 
sing of the sacrificer along the gods m order 
that he might share the same world with the 
gods. These songs are repeated on the three ' 
ufasad da> s of the Agmshtoira of w bich this 
Drksha. is the beginning and also on the 
succeeding daj s up to the end of the sacrifice 
On each of the three ufasad dajs, forming 
as It does a part of the Asv’amedha animal 
Victims are offered, the third day having a 
larges number of victims than is usual in the 
Agntshloma’* 

First Son»-rik\ 

'The ufasad dajs^re succeeded, by the 
three da>s tha’ make the As'amedha a 

t M8h., Asvamedha Farra ebs 79-Sr« 

a 5 I 3 r , a I i - 9 

3 tb d , (S B. E) 4 4 J» 4 and f o to 3. 
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ttiduura The rituals of the first are*idcntical 
with those of the last day of the A^mshtomu 
except for the manner of chanting hymns, 
number of victims. <7uieted, and food-oblations 
{At^ia homtxs) 

. Secoxd Sema n\v» 

The Second Soma daj is the most import* 
ant in view •of the ceremonies it involscs^ 
Like the preceding 5 flw/adiy modcllctl on 
the last daj of the ordinary. (his 
Soma day is a modification of the last day of 
the ordinary Ki/Zya to which the follonin" 
are the additions — “ 

When the liahtslifmavinna Stotra is 
chanted the sacrificial horse is taken to the 
place of chanting Its sm/ling or turnin'^ 

^ on the occasion is interpreted as a token tha*t 
the sacrifice has beef! •Successful ‘ Tlie flotrt 
.then sings the merits of the horse which is 
yoked to a chariot along with three other 
T’® sacrificial horse is identified 
with the Sun,— a conception to which the 
roarning of the horse for a j eir was but a 
corollary corresponding to the annual course 
oftheSun •The present harnesSmg of the 
animal«to the chariot is meant to put the 
saerthcer in the leading of the Son. r e the 
horse for the gaming of the heavenly world 
The ammal is anointed and decorated bv the 
wives of the saenficer after wlucli the horses 
are driven to an adjacent pond where cerUm 
w<i«/rY» are uttered by the sacrificer Afte^ 
ll eir re^rn to the sacrificial ground, a theolo- 
and th?°^“^ between the Draf,man 

and the Hotn sitting face to face wuh the 

central sacrificial stake in thb middle to iw 

Ml t't*, •I”'" *"'• 

* j VlCTIXlS 

The rfamWr of animal victims m this 

' 1 Two classes oftJ esc 

_ should be distinguished, namelv, those that 

sacrificed by fire being taken round them the 
former numbenngJ349 and the latterlfio' 
The sacrificial horse with sixteen * other 
' IS tied to the central stake whiled 

thedifferent parts of the body of tbehm« 
are leashed twehe similar victims called 

I S j . 

e lbia.,xii 3, 6 and XIII j 1,1617 
3 The Vajasaneyi Sxmhita, xxit n.m.. .1. 
vinous gods to whom these 609 vicums are 5^,^ , 


Pafyangat (circum corporal) fn each of the 
twenty interspaces between the stakes is 
placed a set of thirteen wild victims The 
sicnfieial horse is icomparcd to a chieftain, 
the to heralds and headmen, and 
the otlicr victims to the peasantry The 
tying of tlie Paryangas to the different parts 
of the body of the horse serves to make the 
heralds and headmen subservient to the 
chiefNin Of the sacrificer The killing* of 
the staked animats was believed to exert 
beneficent influences on; the means of com- 
munication, demarcation of villages and the 
attempt to ward off bears tigers, thieves, 
murdeters and robbers ev en in the forest but 
the shogliter of the wild victims would have 
produced the opposite results,, Ihit as the 
saenfire could not be complete without the 
slaughter symbolic slaying was resorted to 
as the vta media The stake victims included 
the domestic animals of various descriptions, 
VIZ bors'. goat, sheep, antelope, cow and 
such like, while those m the interspaces might 
well l» said to have ranged from the biggest 
|»rn ofeaith to the tiniest worm that crept 
the ground from the fawny lion, scaled cro 
codile, and ireaclierous serpent of sinuous 
trace to the soft cooing dove and livened 
peacock, from the dwellers of the deep or 
burrows to the rangers of the densest forests 

The sacrificial 
ground assumed at this time the appearance 
ofa well stocked menagerie that could have 
1^. » A ** '»®’ogist or an ornitho- 

As all these creatures someofavliich 
were rare or different to entrap, had to be 

most have been spent for the purpose A list 
ofjhcse animals exclusive of the dupl^atJs 
is given below' The sacrificial horse and 

,r.:r,v?r- 

• ^'*Ja«neri Sami ita xxiT, 2040 ' 

U* 5UbL.i7wusy or Cui^l- 

« P'eJoi). daw'u"a re;n 

S iparna (»qiju*,y mile) ! sulca (pirrot) 

‘C*koo). ItjTika (heronl .J|„'| (Indian 

darvaghau (wood pecken ■ J’"* <'’*’> • 

pecKer) , and takara, vikakara. 
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other animals arespnnkled nith witerwth 
the utterance of appropriate formulas The 
Adhnpi litany addressed to the slaughterers 
is recited by the Hctn and a cloth and a btg 
upper doth with a piec^ of gold on them are 
spread on the ground under the horse for 
slaying it thereon Three oblations are made 
at the timeof quieting^, after which the wjves 
ofthe sacnficer turn round the horse nine 
tithes 'and fan it, the object being to mal.e 
amends for the slaughter cind put nmeMtal 
airs into themselves and perpetuate them 
Next follows a ceremony in which the four 
wives of the sacnficer, a damsel and the 
principal priests take part . 

Post qlieting cERE'ioty with its colloquv 
T he s>tcrificial horse is looked upon 
as Prajapati, the lord of creatures and the 
place where, it is Ijing as heaven The 
object of the ceremony is to bestow fertiht> 
on the sacrificer's principal wife who takes 
the cliief part on the occasion* Prof 
Lggcling* says that this was evidently a 
pnmittv'e custom that had nothing to do with 
Vedic religion and was distasteful to the 
author of the Brahutana as evinced by 
the brief way in which it has been referred 
to, and the sjmbolic explanations attached 
to the formulas and colloquies, but it was 

gosbad , dhunks^a puskaravada sa>anda, aUja. 
sush > Ih, kvayi, sakt and iichapu 

Wild beasts and insects —^runisba hasU (nale 
elephant} vard) nn $a and khadga (rh ooceros) , 
s mha (lion) aardula , iarakslxf (bjena) 

rVsha (beat) , 8 a*a)a or srimari U^yal Or box 
gaveus) , uvhtra (came), mabisha (bulTalo), robita 
(red or chestnut honej gaudaka mr ga ('* td bor «) 
riih)a, rum, n)ankun^ ptisbaia kulung.a, mafu 
krshnamnga (speces of antelope) aranj-a mesha 
{»Jd sheep), aianjra aia (w IJ goat) lepasa vnd 
iiWiVrrf (jsetitf /f.Vi* -WJiv Afcg/ 

Lrishoa karna garddabha {black eared ass) sukara 
(p g) ; krikaUsa (reptile) loh tahi (red snake) i 
ajagata (baa constrcio), godha fguara) pndalu 
(addci) niandjka (frog) aki u (mole) , nakula 
(mongoose) pankira , kasa manlbala, pa nza eni 
and as la (kinds of mouse) sv tra (a kmd of »b le 
anmal), sisumara (porpo se) aakra (crocod le) 
knlpaya, ulo bal kehni srisadamia, pdia, kundn 
nachi, and galal ka (V nds of an mals^ , >i aisju (tisb) 
od»a (a k nd of crab) kasyaka (torto se) i piust-ni 
(a species of rovions insect) , bhr nga (bbek bee) i 
rnasaka <V or mosqu to) kr mi (a KOrm). (I h-sv« 
followed Mon et W 11 ams Ssnskrt Engl sb D ct onaty 
and Mattdhara s cemm-nUry in the teoder ngAoT (he 
above name*. * 

1 The sUogl ler of* the other an nals bound 
m tbe saer cial stakes takes place nest • 

a, S rr,a , •* 7«fd 8, 1 4 . , 

J JbiJ,(b b t) l »3 jfn. 


too (irml) established in popular practice to 
be e\claded from the -sacrifice Decorum 
does not permit me to give here its details 
which may be gathered from the references 
noted below* • O 

KVIfl, PATHS 

Knife-patlis (asi patha) are then prepared 
by the wives of the sacnficer Gy means of 
needle of gold, silver, and copper They are 
intended to serve the sacnficer as bridges to 
the heavenly world and secure for him people 
and royal power the needles standing for the 
people and the asvamedha sacrifice itself the 
royal power* 

, Theological colloqlt 

The priests repair to the Sad<xs where thej 
take their seats and enter into a thcologica 
colloquy of which only four questions art 
asked and answered at this place. It i: 
resumed in front of the Hajtrdhvia shec 
where the priests remove and adds the sacri 
ficcr to theif company Here the rest of thi 
questions five in number are asked am 
answered ■* 

Mah <t//Ct,PS vsh OMCNTUM tNbORAW 

orinvivcs 

After the drawing and offering of t^ie first 
Mahtfuan (gtealness) cup to Vrija^tt bj 
the <tdh% iryit in the Uajirdhana shed foi 
conferring greatness upon the sacnficer tht 
cooked omentum and gravy oblations art 
made to the deities in an order about which 
there arc dilTerences of opinion They arc 
favoured b) the offering of the second 
Mahvnan cup to I'rajapati* 

OrnER OBLItlOVS 

Among the additions to the rituals of the 
ukthya saenfi-e performed on this most im 
portant day ol the Anamcdha none other 
worthy ofnotesrSJeh to be mentioned than 
the large numbers of oblations such as the 

t \«|Asan«yt-Saish ta xx i, iS'jt S Br, xii, 

3 8. and * '» >)• 

•• S IIr .,11 10 

3 Ib d v • 5 3 II “a 

To g re an idea of tIiedalo},ue I put below 
two ijueslion* and answer Quest on Who is il that 
walkeih i^ply^ Answer .Soryo (ihe sun) walketh 
siigly~ 

Qeeston •Vkhwse I pht mherc ennal to ihe son 
Answer Brat man is the 1 ght eqo,! to the sun * 

SeeS Br (S B/^E.) pt v p-ySJ (c 

4 S Br^ * ,5 f 23 and J 3 I 
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three sets of Ann^em‘chya, two to death, 
six called Dvipada, and the 

I Last pay of the AivamedAa 

The rituals of the last day of the Atvumt- 
_^<i*are the same as those of the last day of 
an Alifatra sacrifice except the larger num 
her (about twenty-fourj of bovine victims*, 
and a few additions to the concluding rituals 

1 Ibid, XIII, 3 4 S and 6 . 1 ' 

2 Ibid.xm. 3.2, 3andS, 3. «• 

1 have left out of aceouai id ny desCHptions as a 
rule the many sasiras and slotras with iheir saried 
limes and airangeicenls 


such as the oblation offered on the bead of a 
deformed person during the purificatory bath 
of the sacrificcr, preparation of the tnehe 
messes of nee for the priests, gifts to the 
rtfvijai, and seizure of twenty one barren 
cows*. 

The sacrifice practically comes to a dose 
with the performance of the rituals of this 
day but as a supplement, six animal sictims 
arc offered by the aacrificer to each of. the 
SIX seasons during the next year*. , 

f S Bf , xm, 3, 6. S and 7, and xiii, 5, 4, 24 27 

2 Ibid , sill, s, 4, 2S 


LIST OF AVAILABLE MANUSCRIPTS ON POLITY ‘ 
OR ITS SUB-TOPICS 
(Coatioued) 


(143) Kmafiti 

CanarcH language aad character 
Taytoi op ci( , vol.- 1 , p $31, No t 4 *< sec t 
Mb No I4<ja (No name iiieniioned) Vaiious 
niatiers.-chiefly in Sanikni slokar m Caoarere 
eharactet— Achogini (legion) OrAhnn lakshana (des 
criplion of a fortified camp) Mahtmhaadiratha 
talcthanam (il»a property of the finr RttAi ch>tto\) , 
Bancha dhara (horses paces m waO . bakuiraya 
lakshanam (three modes of pu er or niiliiar/ forces, 
Iheir ouahties) , 

Itaia^Myysntii (how 1 king ought to act <n dealing 
with 1 hostile force) , 

I’anclursa Ukshana (lite kinds of warlike arms 
ratha, gsja, &e bo fit kin,1y natters } 

Tajlor.op cii , vol I, p SM, No i4d: 

MaSaVALA NiRsAAttA Satak%h 
"R claies the appendages of a eouii and tnetro- 
t polls ' 

“The edwr ... sometimes fouad bimself 

ala loss accCrately to disiingoisU the rcspectue offices 
t'of Manirt fraihini aod Dalavayi orUaiakaitea 

-(i) Drahmatial mahalnm, the dgany of 

Diahmansa 

•'(2) Baja Muraiinai. the economies of kings 
The Kiji tnasi oaderitatid four things {sic>s 
that IS to say, the law of Manu, loC) > sicn to ibe 
advice of the Mantn (counselling minister), he most 
be himself intelligent, of good natural capicm. and 
musiknow the nature of his kingdom He most be 
patient aa tvgatds the eav. the eye and tfce mind 
iteiag thus qualified he most sway the sceptic , . 
he must observe U • proper t mes for maftaeinr 
alTairs He most Vnowthe proper ilace wherein lo 
conquer hit eneni es . ~ We n>n.> i.» — 

vat ant troops, weaUh, provii 


‘ (j) Vaisiyar peruinai,— the banour ef mer- 
chants -^The mercnsois must skilfully conduct their 
own business They must not lay on loo large 
pcofits Whosoever comes lo them, they must 
preserve an even and correct balance If the 
dishonest come offering to leave A pledge, they must 
give them no loan, but if the honest come, and only 
ask a loan, without pledge, they must give it In 
writing Iheir accounts, they must not allow a mistoke, 
even if no more’ thnn the eighth part of a muslard 
seed They w II assist a very (public) measure even 
to the extent of a croie of (money) Such is the jusi 
role of a meicantde class 

•(4) XeiUrher perumai — the honour of agticuN 
tor sts The \el 1 arher, by the ellectof their ploughing 
(or cultivation) maintain the prnyrrs of diahmanas, 
the strength of kings, the protits of metchants, the 
weMare of all Charily, donations, enjoymerui of 
domestic I tt, and connubial happiness, homage lo the 
gods, the sistra*, the Vedas, ihe'Puranas, and ill 
other books, truth, reputation, renown, the very being 
of the gods, things of good repon or integniy, the 
good order of castes, and manual sV II all these 
tb ngs come to piss by the merit (or effica’cv) of the 
selUiherpl<>U),h 

’ W T Orudar Mutaimai.— the cctupation of men 

Tb) rallinam_^Mnraimai,-.the requisites of a 
town 


p) Mantn tnuuUnayaikal muraimai— the dunes 
M she king s tninisterv The proper office of the 
Mamn IS to acqunot, and advising the king concern- 
ing tiie nature of becoming proceerliogs. and concern 
ing toeVas ought to be rejected The DaUkarten 
IS acr^d ng lo i me »nd hu own strength, lo con* 
the enemies of the state The Trail, »ni manages 
«ref 41 y the treasure, the internal administration ol 
iiM Lingdom null all connected maiteis The 
Kajasenfotbecreurj) must be uble lo read fluenily. 
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must have a good memory as to what is said to him 
and must be able to write da\Mi instructions witlont 
error or omission The Kainen (or Accountant) 
must have his account true as the sun or even if tie 
sun should happen to rise in the west at least h s 
account must I ot vary The Tsnapati (or amb^ssa 
dor) must be skilful m speech in the decorum of 
princely assemblies and the excellencies or peculiaii 
tiesoJ other kings 

' ( 8 ) Narakala muraimai, — the result of propitious 
times — 

‘'{9) Vshana raura roai,— decorum of vchtcles 

'(10) Narguna raenmai, the excellence of good 
dispositon ’ 

Taylor, op cit,>ot III p ij 2108 

(145) ViDtKTA MUKHA UANHSKAM 
, by Sirangadhara. 

‘Treating intcralia of Rajaniti , in Telngu 
character It contains kingly morals and some rules 
for people how (»ic ) to obey (leaf t 72) 

'tayW, op cit ,vo1 p 47 l^o 

( 146 ) DeVA R4YX SILA SASSANKAt, 

' Contains 17 inscriptions of which the seventh 
treats of the Prathanior treasarerof Hanbarataya 
who was named Canda danda, fully repaired the 
injaries done by the Muhammadans at Vellore wbo 
had demolished some fanes there, and presented those 
repairs as an ofiermg at the shtioe of Chennakesaw 
raya (The date 1133 is equiralent to A D 1230 and 
corresponds with the period of 6rst Muhacnmadav 
irni« on).’ 

fayloT, op cit,\ot HI p 67 Ko S347 


(147) SVAROD4\A 
by Narap ti 

On warfare 

List of Sanskrit MbS discovered m Oudh 
during 1879 Prepared by Pnudit Deviprasad p 116 
Pnnt^ at the N \V. P and Oudh Govwnment 
Press 

( 148 ) \ UDDlIAJiaOTSAVA 
On military tactics 

Jbu! p 116 • 

(14^ KHADGA lAKSllANA 
On sastra T'lkshana 

Oppert vol l,p 467 MS Nc 5948 
(fjo) Lhdukiea lakshava 
P D Maharaja of Travancore 
On sastra Ukshana 

Ibid ,\a\ I, p 469 MS No 5976 ^ 

( 151 ) Dhvnurvedv 
B P Sastn s Cat Durbar 
Libr.Nepalp 190 No 557 
llS2) DHANU'RVEDAPRAKArANXJT 
p 191 No (2) 3 
(I 3 j> SAUCRAStA VIDHr 

On the art of war It gives a definit on of 
Aksbauhmi and treats of the disposition of the army 
■nwar but it deals destruction mote with mantras 
than with weapons 

Ibid , p ■’64 No ( 2 ) If* 

154 Salihotrovnavas 
On horses su table for a king 
Burnell’s Tanjote Caialoguep 74 
( Conctu it i) 


THE LOVE-POEMS OF RABINDKANAl H TAGORE 

Tkansi ATEDPROii Tnc FitcNcu OP Lotis Chadourse 


INCE the Nobel Prize, and the great 
success of ‘Gitanjali,’ the ma)onty 
\u VcaoRa 

not -seem to have given the works 
of Rabindranath Tagore the sustained 
attention which they deserve,-— 00 doubt 
for wont of translations This Hindu. — lO 
whom a curious fusion of the Orient nlmind 
and European culture has taken place,— 
presents however a fine example of tinivcr' 
sality to our disjointed age* As a philoso 
pher, his studies on ‘Nationali«m’ arc of 
real interest, and the few echoes that have 
reached us in trance of bis lectures «l 
America and Japan, have provided ^s with 
ample matter for reflection , One cai» 
pcrccue from these notes the judgment 
passed by hastem thought on the nations 
and ctAilization of modern Europe 


As a poet, Rabindranath Tagore 19 
known in France only by “Gitanjali” or 
* Scm^Ofteciti^s ” QCwhxca M Audt 4 Gvi<\ 
lias givefl us such an excellent Jranslation 
This book, however, shows us only one 
aspect of the poetic sipirit of Tagore,— Bis* 
religious or mystic side However impor- 
tant it may be, this aspect is a partial one 
only Several collections of poems, of 
which 1 know no French translations, 
enable us to complete the poet’s character 
istic features, V, Inch thus appear widerm 
range and more human also I have in 
niy hands, for example, a book whose 
English editions were all sold out during 
the war, and winch Macmillan has just 
republished, — “The Gardener” The«c 

poems are certainly much less known in 
i ranee than ' Gitanjali,” and were mostly 
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wntlen much earlier ' Potnis of Iom and 
lift (thus Tatort dtllncs them)— owr 
\\<8tcrn tippreci itioii jcrlaps fijjds them 
more louchinj' ond more pcrelrotinR than 
the J5ricnl and mjslical tersts of the 
Souk Oflenn^s —so far reaching and so 
harmoniously flowing withal Like Gitan 
jah,’ The Gnrdercr’is a translation from 
the Bengali which wt owe to the imthor 
himeclf— who warns us that it is not 
<iuite iitcrol 

Nothing of our Buropean culture —our 

I ioetry philosophy or art,— is unknown to 
tabinclranath Tagore If the taste of 
tins Indian man of letters has nothing to 
gamin refinement from contact with us 
hts sensitiveness has hccome broadened and 
enriched through his gleanings fiom our 
Luropcan authors Keats Shelley Heine 
\erlatnc etc —to mention only the piitts 
rbeir delicately •■cnbitiAc anti aorruwful 
serschas no doubt troubled the serenity 
of this young Hindu whose fine and grave 
features arc depicted in a beautiful portrait 
forming the frontispiece of the book it 
IS not improbable either that he may have 
plunged cursorily at least in the vast 
waves rtf Whitmans lyric Ter<e The 
question of so called literary influences 
belongs to the province ot coromcotators 
but w ouid It not be interesting to try and 
distinguish— tentatively and from afar — 
all the elements which may hav e eombioed 
to form this poetic consciousness * 

rromeliildlioo^ 1 is mind decked itcclf 
with the sparkling splendour of Oricnlnl 
literature Bred in the land of a thousand 
religions he has «ccn the lougproccssioii of 
theogoific dreams pa^s by he must biivt 
listened to the priests of many gods and 
meditated on the banks of the sacred 
htreatus His religioifs education and the 
ob'cure inumones of bis race have contn 
^buted to create the atmosphere in whielt 
even his more mundane poetry is steeped,— 
and this mystic atmosphete difTuVes love 
and life around the human drama With 
the whole of wonderful India behind him 
Tagore has welcomed whatever was j rcci 
ous la that which modern Lurope hnd to 
i ofier And this makes him a fnceentre ol 
cross ray s if one comes to think of it 

It is precisely in tl e,c lyrics of love and 
life 'that one can most ca'ily giasp m 
their complexity all the subtle aid inli 
mate reflections of Tagore s poetic nature 
It is in the great and simple themes ol tl t 
lyric poetry of all time, rather than m 


pbilosopliirnl or religious poems that wc 
can cli«ctfn tic outliris of this pcclic 
figure —placed between two worlds 

There is nothing of an nnthology about 
The Gardener It is n collection of 
poems vvitli love for the pnncipii theme, 
— noems whicli are short ns a rule but 
winch follow one another and arc linked 
together like the tiiotifs nti<l meosurcsofa 
aympliony The lyric note of Tagore is 
essenlially mnsicnl This does not impl/ 
n formal and verbal harmony, which is 
ncvcrttie!e«s very real and perceptible, even 
in the translation It i* something more 
inliin lie and more profound a scfjucnec 
whose logic does not con«ist in the niso 
nation of subjects and images, but which 
IS regulated by nsort of inward impetus, 
n secret rhythm Thc«c poems arc neither 
rigidly framed pictures nor developments 
uf ideas They arc songs the echo of one 
reverlierntcs 111 another joy, melancholy 
love and restlessness mingle and separate 
ucd aUernale in ucconlancc with the 
rhythm of a tumultuous heart, and the 
modulations of an exquisite refinement It 
18 a song of the flute I It is lyrical 
poetry et<entinlly lyne imtonchecl by 
anything which opproaches rhetoric — 
that rhetoric so dear and so fatal to our 
1 rtneh poets evrn the greatest without 
any declamation, any forced emphasis 
any straining after cllect , something light 
and mthereal, adorned w ith the one grace, 
—ease 

Nothing could be furtl fer removed from 
prandiloquecce \erbgl artifice and pomp 
arc Hungs unknown to the verse of 
Tagore The more delicately shaded and 

reOneditisinwardly, the more sober anil- 
smipJc it IS m apjicnrnncc devoid of 
redundnno. The sonorousness ofhis die 
tion IS always subdued just as the brilli 
nnce of his imagery is delicately veiled 
Ike prroous stones softened by tnnsltn 

qualities ^ale and simp laty —that lies 
"f *S<.rL p,eai 

nicomi,!?,?, "‘"'I', ricility, 

IwraJS S 1 " '■'“lopmcnt if the 
coinmun I r" ‘‘n * "teiJs — perhapk too 
Khllimt 1 k-crtaiii 

IhUvOTH I ^ i “ohherj of tvomeo of 
the s™. t 'V” ftl'f All 

Pivo?r«r Vi ‘t ' or uige blossom 

not m iLe lortxampk should 

us forget the youthful freshness 
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a'nd charming simplicity of ‘The Gardener.’ 
Let' hs keep to that. 

This simplicity is la harmony with' the 
scenes in which the inward drama of the 
po_et“is acted,— the villages full of light and 
silence, the lanes scented with mango- 
blossoms,' the trees bursting with birds, 
and the shady streams where the yoang 
girl^ come to draw water. Tagore Is not 
a realist. He does tiot describe— to o<, 
either for art or pleasure, tlie charming 
scenes of this Indian countryside, where 
he probably spent a good part of his 
jouth. But nature mingles incessantly 
with 'his’ desires, with his love, with 
the movements of his soul. For hici she 
does^ not ‘seem to be the old Afara,with 
forms, — the changing tissoe of 
our dreams.^' BhC is a veritable element 
of his life.' , ' ■- 

water, 'flower^, bees, the night, 
the' wind,— ill these form a'hvingproces. 
^On for the poet They are the animated 
train of the lovef'and the beloved : 

The Ii dark. Tie atari are lost lo clond* 

The mad is aisblng throaj;b the learet 

I will let loose mf bair. Mj blae cloak nill cliog 
ronad me like Digbt Lvtll dsip jour bead to my 
bosom : nod there m the sweet loaelinets aturmaroti 
your heart 1 i\iU abut my eyes sod listen. 1 wil| 
notlook.ia yonrtace. 

Wben your words are eoded w< will sit sidl and 
sileat. Ouly the trees ivili whisper la the darl. 

■ The shadow of the" cemmg- ram isoa thesnmis. 
And the clouds hanp low upon Ih; blae lines of the 
trees like the bcasy hait: nbose yotjr eyebrow* 

Is it then true that the dewdrops fall from the eyes 
of night when 1 am seen, and the moroiO{; hgbe is 
glad nben it wraps my body round ’ 
s The greater number of Tagore's similes 
are drawn from nature* and this not from 
any poetic 'artiffce, but because there is 
really an interpenetration between the 
poet’s soul anil the world-moTCmcnt as a 
whole. Pantheism, pan-animistn 1 What 
is 'the good of these big abstract words, 
and what do they explain?, The poet 
cpjoys the splendour of the world, some* 
times with intoxication.— J‘I ruu as 'a 
musk-deer runs in the shadow* of the 
^forest, mad with bis own perfume,”— 
"always with a sort of tenderness. 'There 
is in him -the gentleness of the reverend 
Brahmins. It is a vast world, inswbich 
•everything has its place, and its inestimay 
ble value ! A ray of the sun, — the ^mile 
* of a young girl, illumines .the universe p 
a child’s sadness'darkens- it : “A > blade 


of grass 'is as precious as the sunset in its 
glory and the stars of midnight.” There 
is the joy of^living and of mere inconse-^ 
quence also r ' ^ ' ' 

Over the green and yellow rice-fields sweep ’the 
shadows of the antamn clouds followed by the swift- 
chksmg suo 

The bees forget to ttp.tlieir honey ; drunken with 
light they foolishly hoTcr anl bum * 

The ducks in the islands of the river clamour in 
joy for mere nothing. 

Let none go back home, brother, this morning, let 
none go to woik. 

Let ns take the bine sky by storm and plnnder 
space as we rnn 

Ivougfater floats in the air tike foam^on the flood. 

Brothers, let ns sijcander onr morning in futile 


This feeling of universal life is often 
expressed fir Tagarc by a * keeaoess _ of 
sensQons delight. There is no seeking* 
after that “NirvAtia” ^hicli haunts the 
so-called J'Hindu" poems -of Leconte de 
Lisle In the flower-beds of ^The Gardener’, 
then? are no flowers with stupefying 
perfumes. Neither is Tagore ..mecely' con. 
templativc. In certain poems of his, there 
is somethiog of the ’hymmehants of 
Francis d’Assisi : an active and Joyous 
mysticism, softened 8om<*time^ by a 
melancholy wnthout bitterness. The poet’s 
wealth is ,so immense, that he (;nn gi,ve 
beyond measure, and scatter bis lore 
like n prodigal. He welcomes pcaccpncl 
joy with an equal tenderness; he knows 
mevilohle destiny as well ns the charm of 
reocwnl ; he knows that “all our creations 
ofbeauty nrerciled with n mist of tears.'' 


Infinile wenlth is uUt ybnrx, my patient ond dusky 
motherdost’ ' , ' 

You tod to fill the months of yonr children, bnt 


food Is .carce • 

Tbe gift of gladcesa that yon have for ns is never 
yerfcet. ' 

Tbe toys tfiat you make for yonr cfiifcfreo are' 
frogde. , « • , ^ 

\ou cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes, but 
should I desert yon for that > - » 

Voor smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet 


my heart -• 

rrom yonr breast you have fed ns with life bnt 
sot Imraortolity, that is why yonr eyes are ever 
wakefoL ' 

For ages yon are working with colour and song, 
yet your heaven IS not bodt, but only its sad sngges 


Over yonr creations of beauty there is the mist of 
tears . 

I will pour toy songs mtoypnr mnte heart, nod my 
lore into yonr lore. 

I evill worship yon with labour. 

1 hare seen tour tender face and I lore yonr 
tnonrafnl dust, Mother Lsrtb i 
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LoYe» beauty, knowledge, uotbing is 
complete, nothing is erer Imtshcd But let 
not this certainty give nse to any sadness 
Let not this clear vision of the future pre- 
\ent us from liviog III the present On the 
contrary Tagore has nothifag m common 
with the ascetic who slowly retires more 
and more within his cell Neither is he at 
one with the Epicurean and hiS bitterness 
No resignation, no harshness only a 
serenity full of love 

BeRul; |S street to ui becaase the danees to tie 
game fleetios tune wUh our 1 ves 

Knowledge is precious to us because wc sbaD 
never have time to complete it 

All IS (lone and finished m the eternal UraseD 
lint earths flowers of illusion are kepi titrnany 
fresh by death 

Brother keep that lo mind and rejoice 

This clear wisdom, the frmt of matu 
rity, the tumult of youth has never gained 
mastery over it In the poeffls of ‘The 
Gardener', we find so many echoes of 
youth iTTingled with the caltncf and graver 
tones of ripening years Restlessness, the 
pulsing fever of the unknown 

"1 am restless ; 1 am athirst for far> 
awAy ttfngs ” 

‘Tar away things’ A search, albeit 
hopeless, for happiness a pursuit of 
"the dancing image of desire' We hod to 
this Hindu poet something again of the 
"SehnsucAt ’ of Heme, and that ardour 
combined with a certain clearsightedness, 
which belonged to our dream laden youth 
At tbe s'lme time, no romantic freoty pos 
sesseshim bis poetic feeling has no trace 
of over-emphasis, and bis lyrical fervour 
always retains that equilibrium and so 
briety which our literary ethnologists con 
sider to be the special characteristics of the 
'Latin races 

Balance*, refinement, tenderness these 
» three words express fairly well the cbarac 
ter of those love poems which are most 
numerous and attractive in ‘The Gar- 
dener’ 

The love of which tbe poet sings, lias 
nothing in it of what is commonly called 
"passion" Itisjustthat sentiment from 
• which poems may harmoniously spring,— 
if it be true that there is no poetry of 
passion Stendhal has said ‘ It is fool 
ish to record the extremes of passion ' 
No doubt that is tihy Musset’s Pelican 
leaies us cold If it is difficult for the 
romance writer to handle the extremes of 
feehngSiit is impossible for tHc poet to do 


so without falling into declamation The 
poet 13 seen at his best m that mixture of 
desire, tenderness and shyness, that giv 
ing and taking biclc of oneself, that shim 
menng of delicate shades, that eraotiOd 
tempered by smiles, winch are the attri- 
butes of a kind of love, less common than 
“passion' , and more favourable to poetry. 

It is this \ cry love which Tagore sings 
The poet speaks m turn for the lover or 
the licloveu Certain poems alternate, like 
answering chants This, together with 
the pastoral images, and the perfect pic- 
tures of the country, as well us the inti 
macyof the sentiments expressed,— make 
of the whole a mixture of antique simpli- 
city and refinement, which is very modern, 
— quitta present-day eclogue 

A delicate notation ol emotions and 
sentiments around * which the poet’s ima. 
gmation groups a whole host ofimages, 
musically amplified by rhythm and lyncal 
impulse,— thus one can dryly define some 
of the love poems of 'The Gardener'. A 
quotation is bet'^er than a dissertation 
Mere is a short poem which describes tbe 
shyness of a young woman in love . 

When i go aiooe at ni^bt to in; love trvtt, birds 
do not ttog the mod dues not itir, tbsnontetOB 
both sides of tbe street itaod silent 

It IS OT own Boklets tbat grow lood nt every tUp 
•od I sm sthon rd 

When 1 sit on luy batcony and I sten fur hii foot 
su^ leases do Botiustlt fin tbe ttm and the sealer 
IS still to the rivet Ike tbe iteord oo tbekaert of a 
sentry falko asleep 

It IS my one heart tbat beats wildly— I do not 
kaon horn to quiet it 

When my love cornel and sits by my s de when my 
body iTembles and toy eyelids droop the night dark 
«D» the wind blone out the lamp aodthe clouds 
draw veils over tbe atari 

It IS the jewel at my own breast that sbiuea and 
gives I gbt 1 do not know how to hide it 

And here is the lover who hides his 
desire, and does not express his longin« 

Yont claim IS more than that of others tbat is 
why yoo are s lent 

With playful carelessness you avoid my gifts 
I know I know your art 
You nejer will Jake what you would 
There is nothing shadowy and vague 
m this love— only the taste of present joy,, 
TOnutely enjoyed Ttithout any soaring" 
55 the piet tokes 

filotlOTe ' ‘’“'•““'S o' 


It 13 the mooal t night of MSreh , tie sweet smell 
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of benaa iS in the air my flute lies on the cartb 
neglected and your garland of flnrrecs is unfinished 
This love between jon and mi is simple as a song 

* lour Tef! of the saSron colour mahea my eyes 
drunk 

f /The jasmiue wreath that you wore me thrills to 
my heart like praise 

It IS a gam* of giring ind trithholding rerealiug 
and screening again some smiles and some little 
shyness and some sweet useless strnggles 

This lore between you and me is simple as a song 
No mystery beyond the present 410 striving (or the 
impossible , no shadow behind the charm 00 groping 
in the depth of the dark 

This lore between you and me is simple as a song 
tte do not stray out of all words into the ever 
Silent we do not raise our hands to the vo d for 
things beyond hope 

It IS enough wlnt we give and we get 
We have not crushed thejoi to (he utmost t 
wring from itthe wine of pain 

This love between yon and me is simpfe as a song 

Throughout these poems there runs a 
current of feeling tN Inch IS ardent, thougli 
reticent We infer it, or rather i* 
penetrates us secretly like a perfume 
V 10 the dark, or like distant music The 
passion of lovers surges through the 
cadences of the poet with the warm breath 
of the autumn Wind, the sound of water, 
the breathing of the fields at night 

Itisereoing and the time for the flowers to close 
their petals ' 

Give me leave to tit by your side and bid ny 
lips to do the work that can be 'done in silence and 
>a the dim light of stark. 

Love thus appears to ns through this 
Hindu poet like n sweet yet altogether 
serious game Its fire 1^ chastened by a 
thousand refinements ,The lover knows 
with what tnre his illusion most be 
guarded, with what a sure and delicate 
touch it must be handled WBat touching 
aUiKtiueyv, ytrU^iixTiv-AutriiriMisr — 

When I say 1 leave yon for alt time nevvpt it as 
true Rod let a mist of tears for one moment deepen 
the dark nm of your eye* 

Then smile ns archly ns you like when I come 
pgaiq 

We end however by not coming back 
again, somedayot other The poet accepts 
the change, — as he lias acci^tcd Death, — 
with sweetness Parting by mutual con 
sent, — friendliness m sanng goodbye,— -yet 
beneath this apparent ease, what sugges 
tiOQS of bitterness overcome, and agony 
of struggles undergone “To me there* is 
nothing left bat pam ” And yet there 
as something else that reraunsnl MsT 
tenderness, and a» desire that the Hst ' 
gllin-Q 


hour should be beautiful, the last caress 
a light one t • i 

Peace my heart, let the time for the parting be 
street ^ 

Let It not be a death but completeness ^ 

Let love melt into memory and jiain into EO*ngs 
Let the fl gbt through the sky end In the folding of 
the wings over the neiL ♦' '''' [ 

Let the last touch ofyonr hands be gentle like tbe 
flower of the night * ^ ^ 

Stand still, O Beautiful Hnd fot a moment, and 
ifay year last words to silence 

I bow to you and hold up my lamp to light you on 
yonr way 

These translations do not suffice to 
throw light hpon all the elements which 
give its true colour to the personality of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the poet The 

poems of the Gardener are only a frag 
ment of his w orks, though certainly 

one of the most harmonious and charac » 
teristic 

\o facile evotic strain burdens these 
poems Without plunging into abstrac 
tions, the poet ofiers us only what is 
essential , and that is why be is as near ns 
as Keats, Heme or Verlaine This tlnenfal 
lyric poetry (one is reminded sometimes of 
tbe Song of SoDgs)->Iigbt, delicate, passion 
ate and full of colour,->is regulated and 
tempered by a perfect restraint Uslnstre 
is mellowed by a thousand soft shades. 
Nothing could be further from* verbal 
pomp and sentimental exaggeration In 
Tagore, one is always conscious of a 
mastery, which is not applied only, to 
form _ 

‘ Poems ofjove and life”, — their^eontents 
correspond well with Iheir 'definition 
Tenderness, sensuousness, forgetfulness, 
melancholy, desire, restlessness, — all these 
chords arc touched in them But tbe 
melody which predominates in all the 
Aleiuks; in.'uuuuk" Ahtnigil'uv iViky- jc 
purc and solemn echo,— onge tb? book is 
clo'ied / y- 

Love is not distinct from life —it is life’s 
vciy condition The essence of the 
luimaous wisdom which surrounds all 
Tagore s works like a halo, is this love 
itsHf, this interpenetration of one being 
and alLb^ngs It is also the very essence 
of Ins poetry “My songs mingle with tbe 
heart of the world, with the music of the 
clouds and the forests ” A raystenous 
association of all living things with the 
soul stirnags of the poet is it this which 
gives Tngore’s poems that strange echo 
and that mysterious depth ’ flow many 
verses of his are like a curtain slowly 
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raised on n distant perspective of light and 
shade ' ♦ With him, the simplest words 
sometimes possess infinite resonances nod 
mysterious harmonic* Beneath th“ trans 
parent texture of the'' verses, aha lows 
lengthen and reflections flit across It is 
just this that enables one to recognize 
the magician’s wand, the poet’s genius 
Their magic* consists in the power of 
“giving life ” They are “life giving " 


Perhaps imagination alone is not 
enough The secret power of love is also 
n'*ces!iary{in tTie widest sense of that much* 
used word) , and I think of this verse of 
Tagores with hardly any alteration: 
“Is it true, 13 it true that your love has 
travelled alone through ages and worlds 
in search of me ? ’ 

Translated by 
Indira Dr\t 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

English Iliadai both m thu eountrv at well as lo India ' and 

Tbs Demeo (k booi. op poeiis)-Cj Itasader 


Hiodui >0 this eouotrr will be giren some food for 

, i,.j T. . amnseraeot by this introdnctioQ and the dare-de»ils 

i^ "** “koor them will be tempted to try their fortune in 

when h« was In England last he had occasion to Amenea. where such men like Basader can thrire 
- Everyone wonder, who th s clever chap BasSdev 

his surprise that ever might be and what his anCecedenta had been before 
heMtoutonhubsUailveDtore as a rival poet of 


pnhlisiied by SiehardiG Cadger, £astoo V S ' 


books of verse began to pour In loternnnably from Rabiodrooath 1 
Beogal^each^advetlitlngitieU^as ajupreme master Tbefewiioei ’ 


of MaeaiUaV like* 


Gratitade’’ by way of preface 


preface 


deipotehed to that * land from whose bonroe 
traveller retsens ' 

megalom^aniaeeofaH kind, are ^.?cn acord.m^? “eVl.fe“«5 

* To every beaiiDgdlthr heart - 
To ever^ Rtance of eyes alert 


with all the gratitade of one whose oamriihaU ‘ever 
be coademera as a prefeoder ’• Amen * 

* — s^imens of ‘real metric vecse,* In which 


Snlritnalism, oceoltum. naoeM' ^imiiity 
fatidical powers magic, necrocnancy. mantras nod 
Taatraf, Sadtans and Swamis and what not-aoon 
get a foothold la America. A new people— tbev have 
a feverish craze for the new This crate mWend* 
them often . they are inveigled - 


* breath . 

Drink 1 Drink my faithfuUord 
Not n •lar doth abiae throngh hovenug mists 
In the dreadful nbove I ■' 

With eyM only dealh-l natch her wnsti 
one— my venomous love 1 

hairDa«*?i,^“*'’'“’‘’w'’''‘'’ ‘‘"ol'P» In dreams 
the^-.e A®"* ?T bft and love and 


bile Maenillan consigsed the earllnada'^'e^'B^anU 
masterpieces to the wastepaper basket Ur Dadeer. 
an American publ sher has been thankioe bis stars 
because ‘he has been the happy dlscovervr of a rare 
emus a rival Of the woild renowned poet Rabmdra 
lath Tagore, and perhaps in some respects macb 
supenor to him We sbooM all bail Ur Badger 


'!■ 

onother Columbat la the field ofirteratircT' ' the^iAV.'E’T“»V"""“°'=* and love and 

But. uofonnnately lor Mr Badger, zm one in * ‘o”' '“arks indeed. 

Bengal, here knows Basudev Bhattachsryya the in sdf al^^ *“Perman‘ finds life not 

hlterafcnr The Editor of th* 'Modem Review’ is ^'et*«he, the prophet of the 

alsQtheEditorofthe'PraTasPawellkoowaBeDgan • S Th“A " «>f wrrender, in being the 

monthly magazine of long standing Ur Bai^.'i- , that is something cunous is It not ? 

might have eminyed of Wra coocemlng the p^ g, T^rc” ‘ P0«‘ of 

he bad discovered and he would havebeen tSdtbat nSvIJ “« do not know the condition of the book 

Basodev was Bbsolnfely an anknowB m.arn Bengali A^^wa , ’’ben we find that fo 


IS never the ‘ Editi 


_0faBnmb*rof sidvertise,® 


pcnodicals In his native language -at least siot of {wh«h bAS*'‘f ““ intimate friend of Tagore 
aoyp*flod«althatwekriewof He Isdescribed by*. h«Skv nA* w"*'*. “ ““d brings out his 

Mr Cadger a. one of the leaders of the yonnj CSS’tte “^‘b.ng about him and 

“a ait power to tinflerstand his poetry, and 
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American publishers readily take tip his things we 
wonder whether it pays them to publish such worth 
less boohs for they are not catering for the patent 
medicine pnblic If such rubbish pays in America It 
IS not at all creditable to the American reading pub- 
lic Adrertlsement of publishers 'may larish fulsome 

f ianegyncs on worthless books— but they cannot 
orbish up utter inanities And sooner or later, they 
shonld realise that in the world of belles-lettres such 
bolstering up of eSete and insipid wares defeats its 
own eDd« 

We have been compelled to say bard things and 
td expose Basuder lest Americana thinls all Indians 
to be pretenders like him * 

AjlTStnrAS CaAEBADASTL 

iKTERESTIVG SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF ilOULM MUJirCR RiinKH, Editoraf VeSlusat 
nan PubUshid by R Rahman, ‘77* Slnsalman 
Rook Agency 4, Elliot La le, Calcutta Pp 76 
*’nee tic eimas 

The selections ore really tateresling The article^ 
on ' Indian Unity shoald be carefully read 

Against Animal SvCRincr by hnshnagm 
Bhimttna Rao a id Lalsi ig Ha'vriting Ajtcant (Tl e 
Sombay Ilumanitar an Fund,,}09 SAro^ Ba^ar Dott 
bay 9) pp s Price four a iHs) 

The authors try to shew that ‘Animal sacrifices 
for religious rites are ags^ast the commandment of 
Ctod" Mr Ajaanis conclasions are based on thecom 
mentary ol the Vedas by Swaml Oayaoanda Sara 
■wall 

Horrors OF CRtELTV IOAnOIALS byT Rama 
Ptllai, 21 A andS C Subramattan Pub 
IttM br the Honorary Manager, Bombay tlnmani 
tarian tiind, 3og, St roff La ar, bombay } Pp /S 
Price four anuai 
Should be widely circulated 

CL\SS1 C\LP\SSVCES for RErROPLCTlON bjS D 
holhart iI,A, and 1 G Talpadt, B A^ (104, Dady 
Shrt Agtary Lane, Bombay) I^agte pj price tveUe 
annat only 

This little book contains 140 passages most of 
which are taken from standard authors 
■" In the introductory portion the authors bare 
glrtn ( ) the paraphrase of the passages fi > the 
exact sense as Trell as (1 1) the mala idea. 'This Is 
follow^ I7 30 passages fuIlT worked ont The second 
part of the book contains 40 passages with ouli nes 
the third part 30 passages with hints and the fourth 
part 40 passages for reproduction (eserciscs) 

It will proTC useful to Matriculation cand dates. 
The HoL^ StJinoLS bp yamsctji DuJaS ey 
Snroff, Author of the Holy tire Pp jb/. Price 
Ri.S To be had of llettn D D Taraportvala Sana 
6* Co 203 i/ecfffsrs Sirtet Fori, Bombay 7 t Intro- 
duction (pp. 2— axis) hat been vritte iby A CobinSa 
charya Seoritn, Vtstyabhusana \edJ tara'ng R 
AB-StRSA.,t*e ^ 

According to the author who is a wortldnper of 
Ahura Maxda, the Tire of the Pars!, the L^us of 
the Hindu the Crescent of the Mabomedan and the 
Cross of the Christian are all Divine symbols but the 
firegiTCSa clearer and nearer tisiou of the Dieioe 1 
Presence than tb* symb#BT;f all otblr telig ons 


The Rishi JiTtv Prakasham A Guide /oHoh 
nets Health and Happntesr Ray bo z Ftbltshed 
by If Ha tuniayya Lammolon ilission Beewada, 
AnsAim D/, 2 Iadras Pp !4 Rales for sx pporterr 
Re If fyr simpathxsers annas Sj for subscribers 
aitrtas 4 and/or siuaenlz annas 2 • 

This booklet contains thoughts on vanous sub- 
jects •elected from various sources *' 

Selections from several BooisoFTifEVE 

DANTA TRANSLATED FROM the ORIGINAL SANSKRIT 
by Raja Rammohon Roy Pp 22 Price annas 2 
This work was ongioally published by the Tattva 
bodbioi Sabba in 1S44 apd is nowpubbshed (7 Dr \ 
Rai It Is not to be found in any ot the editions of the 
RA|a s collected works It contains the Text and the 
English translation of 42 passages 'selected from tbe 
Katha the- Isa, tbe Kena and the MundakaUpa' 
nistaad and has ao introduction wbleh is oow found 
prefixed to the English translation of the IsopanI 
shad We congratulate Dr RaS on his rescuing it 
from oblivion after three qnarters Of acentury and 
we are grateful to him for the semce he has done ' 
M AHESBCaANDSa GHOEQ- 

I Su SCDSAUAXIA ItEB. II Bal GANSADnSR' 
Tilsk III Lala LaJpat rai I\ M .K Gandhi, 

J N Tata ^ „ 

Ml these little sketches belong to tbe Emlneut 
lodiaos Series of Messrs Natesan & Co , of Madras, 
and some of them bare already been rerlewed in this 
magaxioe They ate timely and nsefnlpobhcations, 
and a ill no doubt hare a large sale 

M INO Ml Me MONTACV ONTNClikAFrAIRS 
Caush and Co Afadras bFEECBBSON INDIAN QUES- 
TION'S ov Ale. Montacl bo/ iJit end Co , Madras 
These two well printed Tolamei rnanfos into 
tercnil hundred pages and both furnished with a 
Terr useful index arc extremely .timely pubi catiunii 
and will meet a 'eery widely iclt want- Mr 
Montagu s Indian speeches breathe the true sp rit of 
liberal statesmaosbip, and nog true and renal the 
mao that he is. Sir S Iyer compares lim with 
Burke 10 the foreward contributed by him <0 Messrs 
Gancsb&Co • publication, and truly aayt that if 
even be fads in hts mission there can be no greater 
wiisfbitDoe for India and Loglaod 

Mil Toe Bi TARTr etsteu— A coNoiribN 07 bes- 
PONSIBLE Govsbnaicnt by She I/m iU y S <SrtJiivasa 

Sai/n i\ TuE Congecss-Lzacue Scheme (An Ex 

POSITION bf Dtto * 


Tbe first contains copious extracts ftom eminent 
constitutional wnters and histonana The second is 
one of tbe senes of polit cat pamphlets broughtbut 
br the Serrouts of India Society Allahabad They 
arc well worth ptru'al in cunneclion with the burn 
•9g polltKal ptoblcors of the hour 

V CoPALkBISSNACOEHALE ty R P Poronjfye 
Tbseicellent illustrated booklet bos already been 
renewed in this magaz ne Being priced at four 
auoas only it deserres a large sale 


\L D K kABYK fyP P Poran ^yt 


behalf of iemale edoeation and Hindu widows hare 
been felly described here and tboic who want to 
knowwfaatpart tbe edocatioeists of Poona arc tak 
s engm the moremeot for female cmaceipation should 
read It and try to profit by it. 
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TUB MODBKN KEVIUW BORJUNB. lOIS 


\ll— W. Tjjb \oic« or tub I’iii ca the 
Cksat «*it (loBUf). Isou ton Kum{s/<n4»fr 
C A Dji), MK 6UilK4T ALI JkKi> &]r MOlIlfAEtf 
AU (etUtIUH rf Iktir liiun futlnktJ tr th* 

<iHlnl Hwiau U Aftj^ Ike Muihmi /metatu, t> Ut), 

I'IDUH rEIOEATIO's ON CBM.ON L«TiTC» . Tlrt INWAN 
LuiCllAhT OK CUTLON LiTATEN I /} lU (Cmtltnlit, 

itnttA't t) Noteok 'C oiirrtsoRV r*iui«r roitA 

TION IN DlNttRA AND UROICII t I’WI'jBANT OtPWClTTIT* 
AT Makuapau , KcI-URT of TIIF Uckruw boClAb 
(.ONn-BLSCL • 

8o«* Tjioioim ON UotATWN IN India 
h fra Halkaiialk a 

birjobo WoodroQe cootnbuUi on inUmtioa In 
trodttctioo to th<« IhouRUlful aa.] Ttir readable 
«*ra/, la which be lajti ■omrihio^ alwot the diowr 
of .nakin* too clean « awtep of India a pecnlVar 
cu tore fhefollowioft eattaet it worthy of iorcon 
tidrratlon; Thera it • pretended tpiritoaUi* wbub 
ipriORi from eautei liy BO meatt iniruual tnehatn 
l«*y cTaiion of. and lock of eouraRc to face life nn.i 
a mere neBaiira atUtude Lowardi it without value 
True apifitualitj it at all «!ie which hat wurtb 
tomethTn^ To back out from lie „mil, 

beeaate It fl.ipleaiei or eautei fear, to bone Vv 
rntrrlyifiuUiog tbe world from view to meehiJ^auJ 
Mhiere reahtnioa , lo tuppote that mere meM.^ 
torpor It lllnmination. It not true tpintutl.ir jJ 
It a wtakneit of the atcetie method that >t i’* 

OBtatlavi# liberation wbllit eaiTag the iVe*?i?h/l5^ 
It lot Snakta a Getisioo of Powee Th^«_.i. ... 

typF'’wh';tb“lSia®n«dr t!;di;“foVhVr''';o.*Sr*." d 

polItieoJ rrgeaefalloB ’’ ’ a^cial aad 

X\Il.lTnB CONOIE** LTAOITS •^cULilS la a 


ablettatiitical table'i aud^ able d 


wtbarretiraelt from llie ipertlet aad wtitiPgiof 
ctaloeot Indiant and LurujieBni whurli ore Bioit ralu 
abfefor hanir refereoee. 'The Iferoet of tbe Hour’ 
ileal with tbe llrei of three inott frarlett workcrtio 
tbe field of politict hlri Aanlc Krttet inberaburt 
foreword inya ■ Here are three DoUe ladinn type*, 
worthy of our boratge anJ ajmiraiion kUrmaDy 
raoec iBcU 1 eroet come lo oi . . . ’ Tbe wordt of 
Vitekaaanda are iiu lUd at the lop of iherroemi 
kuarcoanlry naott heron I be hrroti ' The wordt 
uiiernl l<y hir Tilth wbeo be wot tentesced to tiz 

f eart tramp irtttlon are truly hiitoric * There are 
luber lowert that rule tbe dcatiiiiet of ntro Rod 
aationt nnd il may be the will of I'rovideBce that tbe 
caute I reprrtent Taty be benefited more by eny 
tnOerioR than by my freedom " Tbe followifl.' buet 
otUlirer tVrndell ficlmei, iiaoted lo the title Ptee, 
trilf bear repetition 

A time bke tbif tiemaodt ^1 ' 

preat faettlf, itrooff niodt, Irue failb, 

.. . And trillisR bsodt , 

Mro whom the |ait of olDee eanoot kill 
Men whom (be tpoilt of oibce cannot bay j 
Men who potittt opioioni aod a will t 
Men who hate bonour, meo who will not 

. Q 

(!) The LiiKorSfRTA l>«i at iluM/ram 
/At rreten/ Angle e/ t'ineif. MuiunJ f tvayaK 
Rtitrtd laAtva/Jar', HaraJa Gvvtrnmatl. IXt- 
fi/Aedtr .V y SAarugtfjni at Hauii ivV ’j-tff, 
Saliihn Pith, Poeria CUi Pt -o I*nieL. 

AnnatEtghl ^ 

r"^ui Hirre chaniert, the Cnf 
tbe ItrahmaiKla’ 

'l>e obierratlOBtBiftdeby 
o^antboroBiometpeeial CTeoti lo tbe life of bita 

tition,' IB which the •Dciest 
bat beta coniratud eMth tbe etmlDa 
.P”’« ‘Hr®"*’* *'’« we expected to 
fadrceopietbiDg really ED>xJ but were Uiia^inted 


- miteifpp.. *1.1.5) that mooken atten^f"^ ' 

aemal praoki to make MaodSar?naTe§‘^», 

o' 

nedoubtedly committed the ur.f.V 
»>*«riri5rt»i?r.oOT<«i* „„,s7) or.rh„i, 
UliE!.^ ”t‘ of 

Era • 

.mr.i.fort».;"ih •.t' 




as b.‘f j;,r* di£ 

..B 1 8bl.'„ .,,.1 ao",„“°“oJta O"' 

,xx\--\\vn SpEccazs AND WBmvra 
Bal GANOAOnAR TU.AK IlssOEi OP 
fTIiit, caadii Sukraaianu, ”*><» 

Bode Role. C7an<rA & Ce , * *^‘-**» ^OR 

The price of these three bonV« » 

Rt 1 8 0 to Rs. 2 (8 quite cheap when we r? ”*i 

excelleoce and Tolume of the contVuti the ^«Vr^ 

letterpresa binding and S« up;„d’ 

pfevailiog in the paper market fdr Tilak a?«^il 

need no introduction In India’i Claim 

rule (pp fil.oud ancahuuitie audYiryuKfouJd^S 



kLMEWS AND NOTICEb OF BQOKb 


C4y 


(ID lEWts FROU TIIS Di\R^ of A Hl'»Db 
Devoue ' Zero Published t) the Pamri 
O^ct^ Dahilurgairjt AUjhatad P/> i\+ipS 
itcoataasa oumher of strar thoughts wntUa 
niostl; from the \edaatic atnadpotnt Tncj ongioal 
If appeared m parts in the East and \\es» 

\iDui<ncEQaaA UDimcutRTa 
The Indlw Nation vLCoNcRts — PwWi# edby 
iJessri C i dill esan 'laJras Pf' vOcW 

Cliilh Stir id Price— y 

The Tolane under reTiew contains an acronnt of 
the origin and growth oi tie Congress ^ full text of 
all the presidential addresses reprint of all th* Con 
gress resolntlons extracts from ail the welcome 
addresses hnd notable otteraaces on the Congress 
MorcBient The boolc is likelf to serre as aa aaibea 
tic book of referenee A comprefaeosire and exhans 
tire index adds to Its \alne The rolam* is profoselr 
lUastrated with portraits of all the Congress prest 
dents ‘k 


♦ Sanskrit and Enguso 


The StCRED Books or the fiiNot^ vollmc 
W TleDjiilji Prtefice ef tf t HtiJ is(\e 9J-a9f 

? i O’ Sf/*emler /p/?^ Cp Aci IntfaJir Srtu 

han-lra I idyarafna I'uHiilled by t SuJIuitJra 
N.>fA t luit al tl t Pj Hit 0^*/ JijAaJurgaitj Alla/a 
bad' Pp ciii-rFpjl. iuHtiai sidsertpiien — /nAtni 
A J3tsa3 F«rigi£t Thepricttf thitratun* 
IS Pt s 


It IS the third nnd reTi*«d edition of the book and 
IS more than donble the s <e oi the Sed editioo 

Thu book twataiss If chapters and an appendix 
I retrihiog coaoeeted with the da Ir praetict of the 
iliedns has beta dealt with in the boob The awolew 
jBg hrcitatlons The Gurti bathing, Tarpana Gafatti 
the SsDdbja ol the Kg'tcdin* Ihebaodhra of the 
^amredins the ^adhfa of the Tornrsedm* the 
Tantnki Sandbya the Sandbfa for all tneo tbc paja 
of Narafaaa, Ganerpa^a Siryfapbjt Devipo}a ra 
poja tniddaj dnUes— Homs Ore Rreai sacrifice*, 
food— these are the sab;<cts treated in the book, 
''on.e of th» ted CrJdantras haxe been thoroughir 
explained in the appenlx Tuererriindu wbo has 
some knowledge of Loglisb this book is indispensable 
and Non Uiodos will find la it an Ideal of ilioda 
tpititnal If 

^ .AIaiuuit.iuvi&a Cnosu 


RtT'itcAAtNnvSKtttuiarAsA (>•/■ /be II -J 
lalJtr t DAarfT i) «/ JVi Si’^anlPhadra Acbary a, 
Transh ed in! P»sltsh cUh cn Ir redue/is's b/ 
Ckamfc! Rat Jui Pams tr-of Lerr iothfr tf 
fbt Aej e/ Rrnrr Ibr Praitifol J*a i 

laettnet ly Tkea-’H tie fe PuVirier Aattar 
Dr-('ilra PtusaJ, Tbe Ctn'raJ Jaini Pu'lishtng 
Ihuu Arah {India) Pp. oiWi + yr Price 
Ainas z: 


The booi as the rery mice sho*s, g re* the 
e$ abl shed ru’ts of condJCt of ihe hoo«e 

Mdets (OTTV) belong ng to the )a n Common ty 
ted Its importanee has alio been by the at 2 j“OT 

b inself cal..s^ It a Ibtket ofCerts ^TSTTrj). 

The anther of the orf»loid work which t*co'*i"o*>^ 
ol orir I.,! xemt ''A> kiitNi tb eel I a C 


teacher, gafflanUbhadra said to hare bred about 
the latter part of the .nd centorr, AJ) * 

The translation may serve the purpose of .general 
reader*, bat is not s hoUtlr, cor accurate lo 
some cases 

AlDnt’SUERlUCA IlBATTaCZIARti 

Sanskrit Bengali jr 

ki STIDtRStva, Mz GaUTAW fclTRA aVD 

\ tT5t\NJBlnsnrA, Ed I'd vilh Transla! an 
Con r ent iry. Explanation an I J^ot'alr Paid ta 
Phan bbusint liitzastshi. lart / Pthhtbed 
RamaiantaLs SsnAafmm tie la/i^na Sakitfa 
Panshat Q^r,^''pp-r I^pp>r Etict/Iar Road, 
Calutlt Rcy^l'Sto Pp I'nce Ks. S-f. 

far th' tnei.t\rs of the J ansJuti J\s ZS, for /base 
e/ tie Pran A PaniAatf Rs 2 

Professor Pbasibhashana Taiiaraglsha of the 
Philosophy Coll'ge la the town of 1 aban Bengal 
IS one of the greatest 1 audits in this part of the 
country now Imflg with and teaching daynnd n ght. 
a nnmber of pupils on oor ancient hr national line of 
Imparting education. The big rolume lying on our 
table contains the first tdbrara, t-c.. ooo^Gtth pf the 
Nyava Aphonsms ofCautafliaaod the CotoDentary 
thereof of Naisyana boUi in otigmal SansVnf In 
Bengali charocier as well as the BengaU translation 
of both ol them by the rrolessor together.with a b g 
Commentary by b m lo Bengali sopplemeatttl by 
cUbotate note*. He bns spared no pains in cxcloio* 
icgtbe texts fully ul>) ting the works by Lddyota 
Vara \ach 3 sp 3 ti Misbro. and Ldayonaebarya 
Tbe tran<laiioD and the Commentary are ibdeed 
worthy of bis enid tioo, and judglsirfrum an Indian 
Pandit s point of new we hvre no besutaiioa tn 
sayisg that Pandit Tar>arag sha Mabathayaa 
present work IS very iBitableto thoK who de*ire to 
tnaiUr tbe great bbaabyn as it Is explained ly 
tddyotakara and Other writers of tbe Khool,. In 
sneb a philosophical work oa it is It Is hardly 
p<w< bl* thst all will agree with one another laall 
points so we could not concur with the author in 
some cases wiiKh we hare poiaccd out reatewfeg the 
book to some Client IQ the leading Bengali monthly 
the ITara'i edited br the Editor of this Kevicw 
The xoinme cooM have been considerably coed ns^ 
bed tbe langntgeof part of tbe translation should 
have been mad* tiispler 

klmVAtt.NAaViA.' JUViNWUiWjt 

‘ Hindi , 

MoHi'ti ^ Vc Rhitijahf yam a-d puHithtd 
br lie Ci'-trP Jam I/o^sr Arrab * 

Cro cit Spa pp. Sj Price as S 

The plot of this core! is laid aimost la pre histone 
dayv The acthor has introdsced some venatsr^ 
things in tbe book which make it no better than the 
aiyori novels in Hindi However in its own clast, 
the novel Is not bad and is laterestieg It is icitnic 
UveaswcIL Tbeget-op is good • 

IjhwAB ClUNDtt ViDYASSCAB By Pandii 
On\ m h Rj/p..tja e^J pu'Issbed fy bis a! lit 
OnL.r Priu Cr'^rn S’w /p izj 

AVtcr— as s 

Nobodv can orrr eiilisate tbe value o| bterrs 
ibesikctbi Tcyd/a gria* ea loaal wv(k il ( 3 - 
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irtto the bands of yotJBy men There was a want of 
such books in Hindi written in a systematic manner 
and the pubheation of the series will remove the want 
to a great extent The book under review >s well 
written both with respect to the mforraattoo supplied 
and the mirihalling thereof 

‘P^UMENI’ hy BahuSuparshj.aDat Gupia 
B A , and pnbU^d bj iht Bejpnlana Hindi 
SahUya Sabha yhabarapalan Lroiin Bra fit 
256 Pnet—af /-/ ^ 

TbiS'book fives a constitntional history of Par 
hament and It will be certainly very useful to stn 
dents of history and readers of newspapers atalso 
to others The Increase In number of hooks like 
these shows that Hindi Llteratureis becominf maov 
sided which augurs well for It The book nnd^ 
review contains accurate information and its net no 
IS good ® ' 

Sachciia \isimAS Ip Mr, !Bhi].ttmtuniar and 
Hbluhtd by Hit Ctntral yom Pullithtag Haute 
Arrah Crown i6mo pp ys Pnu as s 

This Is a Hindi translation of the late Shre^ 
KaUbav Chandra Sen a “True Faith Tbe lansuane 
Is food A halftone of Mahatma Gandhi adorns (L 
title page and the hook is dedicated to him The 
get up IS Ttry nice 

«. RSfORTOfTHESgteHTIt HmDlSAmTTA 
StMJntAN.-pARTS I &, II, puihtAid by Iht Rteet. 
hen Camwil/eea/ JubMpur Crown Quatioil 
/oj+n//* jyiet^at 5 6* to ^ 

«P the traditions of the reports 

j «®rl er years Some of the tSsis 

read at tBe Samanao are very useful and add to th» 
net^S?*.! Literature T^ 

Kh."u‘’,il«"'Th“p«';!dtVro‘f‘'tL*^ 

»eTefely commented on to ewtain 
5?*“*^*.. '» W'tainly a masterpiece tn its owoWSl 
though it vfas written m a great harry 

SWAfGiTA TtvAN ty Mr SukhsampoH, Ral 
Bbandart and puil,sA/d by Am at ^Bhanpur 
Indore, also by Duhehand Sinthat, Hirach 

bay Xo 4 Crome-o, pp ^ 

This It a translation in chaste nmA, nf •!. _ » 
known English book 'In Tune with the InfinW* 

ChICAGO-VaKTIITA pulUsiid by Brahmatt,^,. 
Ckandranalh, Shru RamkrisAna Adlathrt: 
^lct—as%"‘‘''^‘ C-i/) Foolseop i6mo pp jo 

This Is the Hindi translation of the famous suteeh «f 
Swamt Vlrekanaoda at Cfaieazo The 
the Hindu religion The laS^.g. of th'^putefo’: 
is quite satiifactery and the get up is Sorf Vg, 

theoU? ’ * ‘he prrnc.pl?, of niS^ 


SiSSKKlT. 

VuLAEIIACIttRYt's (I) SEtAPlULAM 'ut/i 
T Ltht Commmen/aries. Pp 2/6 Price Re t. 
(11) NstoDUALAKSHiNAM wilh Stx Comndtilaius 
and Gujarati Translation Pj> 104 Price— Re 
» AfulacAandra Tulsidases Tehuala, 

B,A , LLB , and Dkairjalala'Vrajadasa San- 
kaliya BA, LL.B , Vakils, High Court. 
Khakar Building, C P Tank Road, Girgaen, 
Bombay “ 

At'*’'/ respectively the sixteenth 

?f ^ ‘he famous sixteen short treatises of 

I^IlaMac^rya, the founder of the SaddbadTattn, 
®**’““* *h« ' rflanta Philosophy, * 

aod the great champion of one of tbe four prinopal 
taishonvaeburches iSampradayns) Ra&ca 

Sampradayo otherwise cSlIed the pJiitiLa^'lhe 

iraur," «>nr5vi> 

hfr) which was originally founded by 
kishnnsvamiD in tbe early part of the 15th Century 

men fnu. tmSnmral ol . d “„lV, 

Itoo. lb, boiU ,0 ,b, AdoriiM, 0»t (mro.) or 
brad,. ,b, ..t«b.=..l ot. d,Tol« i„ tb, tort 
WttoUlb, ,o,U ro.plr,.,, ("vmrt »rr, Tnift. 

j-U wnm >mtRlTO n1j» i 

*nfb*nnfl 

. . „ ^ D f u 

•nf% »iir<™m1 u t wmfqvm t 
•■« jMb^ >751 "1 1 f,rr«rn . , , 

'■iis 

.“TSoVi"'™ “'.jSTtt 

madharadi gyj “ described lathe lidiirf*" 

J’r^^S'^'^'nWTT^rpr, 

•uthor of the e “wakened A true 

rt* an ButhorltaUve devMfiC^'i^**'‘*''/“‘^*“'^‘“ 

work fo Deogtl. 



GLEANINGS 


G5t 


belao^io/? tc7 tfae Cbsitaa^a School o{ \ttiihaar»iB> 
sajs that Divine Ivove produces pam of poison out 
wardly bat inwardly it is nothing bnt nectar, com 
pirlns It with a piece of heated ingarcane which 
cannot be left thoa^h oaaterisfog the month and 
finally conciadiog that it Is a mixtnre of poison and 
ambrosia — 

file'll ??, fV*:? 

^ Bf 1 


4T3 fj[5R I 

Those who are Interested in Vaishnarisni. particn 
larly as represented by the Church ofi\ allabba sbonld 
read this sort of onsmat works not entirely reiving 
npoatacb writiagsasProf R G fihaadsrkars 
naWsni SairarSM, and '\Iiaor RcIigwtnSrsletas or 
the article on tlbattimarga la the raeyelottcdia ol 
Religion aad Ftbies la which the sUn of the fruit has 
been given moch more than the keroei contained In It 
\iDcrsnEKniBiBaaTTscaiB\s 

Marathi 

HiCll MULACHt Btp APHYIVTHRtE Acts 
By Bhargavran yilthal Var^rtar PuBlisbfd by 
JlaAoiiev Vuhnn tigaike, BockttUer,Bu^/ivar Chni, 
I*ocna City Bf tti wff/i ten xilnsirattont Pntt 
ti at 

DeceasI society is in a daz and the forces that are 
operating npon it hare martd Deecam 

dramatists and playwnghts to come forward aod 
give ntteranee to the tboaghts that seethe in the 
bmint of the Deccani people 

la 'ifach Malacha Sap’ Mr karerkar seems 
powerfully affected ^ the cmel cnitom o( evaetiog 
dowries from the lather of the bride. Snehalata s 
snicide in particular teems to have left a deep impress 
on bis imaglaatioa aod we get fa (hir social coiaexJy 
apowerfnl indictment against the dowry system. 
In scene after scene we have unfolded before as a 
grim pictare of tbe awful tragedies that are daily 
oeiog caacted all over Atabanubtfa lit the aaaif of 
dowry Tbe play is n comedy which for qoKk action, 
babbling bamooc.an 1 splendid denonemeat will be 
hard to match in Marathi literature If a system 
caa'bc'laag'ned out of ctisteoceby a pswerfalVierary 
work, we think the dowry system in Maharashtra 
will snrely be langhed out by Varerkar’s 'llach 
Molacha flap ' 

Vest to Its esqaisite humoqr is to be noted the 
simplicity of Its plot. I.ike the Oreek classic plars 
and their iml^tations the Freoch plays of Kaeioe, Air 


larcricar s play has one central motif and the whole 
play moves round the briuging about the marriage 
of kamuua aod Vasant which, for want of dowry 
seems impossible 

The characterisation too is good Rao Babadar 
ICaJc, the greedy dowry esheter, is painted true to 
life and he is a good specimen of what Rao Balfadurs 
generally are^ocial reformers on tbe platform, 
recanters at home GnUb, tbe friend of the hero Is 
a wholly lovable yonug man, witty, sarcastic and 
fall of high spints He is equal to any emergescy 
and he really dominates tbe play Manjarl the 
daughter of Rao Bahadur, is a ver^ forward girl but 
one fecl\one would like to meet her in real life and 
crack a few jokes with her She is very well drawn 
as a study of a girl in the B A class at a college 
The hero and heroine are oot very remarkable 
persons, though they do have an individuality of 
their own 

Tbe pby holds a tree mirror op to Deccaoi societv 
wherein ic can see Its ladings and correct them. On 
tbcirbofeit is a remarkable play that is sore to 
become A classic in Marathi literature and worthy 
to be placed by tbe side of Deval s 'Sbarada ’ • 

PcSTSKAVcm \aw Ko 11 fsr iUrek iftS er a 
eA^eguts/AfjraiJiitMii,ru7ifiuM it fer Marth tgtS 
tnu^ iy fiartiurf, /’urasit and Co., Baetsdlfra and 
Ati/isim, Vjdbav Ban,, B» ifay Si 4 . Pp ji 

We have great pleasure ID aotinsg this catalogne 
of Maratbr books nod we congratulate Messrs 
Parehare Pnraoik and Co., for issning Jt It is rery 
diffiMlt to nod a firm of Marathi bookKlIers'isinmg 
catalognes of the books itjbat for sale and Marathi 
book lovers do not know nhere to look no a parti 
entarhook they areia seartb oL Messrs Parehare 
Poraoik&Co, thonld add descriptive ootea snder 
each book to gmde tbe book buyer id th* selection 
S D Atre 

Gl’JtRATI. 

Acvla ^o Ki'fo (trgffpn fy Ardchar' 

Kharshedjt D’sat, E4i ar of Iht Xrc'araag, pnntt i 
at the Xararaag Priniin;; Prtts, Bom^y Ch!h 
hound, pp tjS Price Bt I 40 (iQt^ ' 

This book IS not even an adaptation but a trans- 
lation, of an Doglish Kovel It Is full of English 
words English phrases, and Paghsh espressions 
Qoe does not know what service the writer baa ren 
dered to the cause of literature by this translation, 
cecepting the satiMsction of hit amoor proper, that 
every year he would publish one novelA To pass an 
idle hour no doubt, sovli publications are desired, 
and they come out in their hundredi too — • 

K.M J 


GLEANINGS 


The Cradle more Fatal than the Trench, 
Which woald you rstber b* I a sew bon babe or 
ascdjirriflthe trrochrs ? la whisii cooiiUon «o«11 
yoar chances of livifig a year b* greater * This 


ssusds Ike a foolish question. One woulJ natarsTlr 
s«pp«»^ that a baby, sheltered la th« home and 
te^ed cocstautly by lonsg basis woehkhsre a 
better chauee of 1 vitry than a soldier Is actlsl tervwe 
Aedyetthecoatraryistne The perl's o' 

i 
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shell, of bavoaet thrusts and bursting hand greoadc" 
of disease Irom exposure or Infection— all these exact 
a toll of life eonside^bly less than that paid br the 
nurseries 


skill of the lianJ. oud not its quickness, which 
the eye i The aeroplaoeJias ‘ put the third 
into reconnaissance, And the enemy's pye, 
being restricted to width and breadthof 


nur.enes ^ lu,.,. luai. uy sue dimension into reconnaissance, And the enemy's pye, 

“Let ns comnare ihe losses j„ a » >“*1**4 of being restricted to Width and breadthof 

deaths from Wounds were about J per cent of the 


upianr, (flat nas given to modern warfare a 
eapoa of defense and protection— camouflage '' 
ir IS not one entirely new thing among the 
"“““^*5* of noeelties the war has produced, bat 
“■^'«“‘>”ltyi»temperaraeot, -winch plays a part 
K. ' ‘’•‘hegame of successful deception 

vrceut * Camouflage IS the art ot concealment ; it is an 

■The Accuracy of this statement is strikingly oKesVlv^The Ptotmaence through extreme 

■firmed by the published statement of An EnglTsS leawsaod sod wh^.t “/ ,‘"3"’ 
.usurance’compan^the London Frudenlial— which former wars, 

shows that ont of a total of two m.Uton BmuU ioJav A" of the art as is practised 

soldiers insnred, the losses during the nrrseot war roadways are sheltered hr 

u,-. *. o/v — , — 1.7! .' ”*! aTenues of made to order trees aod hedge# and 

It dillert only ici the degree of the 
•ucreased powers of the enemv «nlim»rMtVr,./ t.,i,„-i, 


total of all the men sent to France since the ^g 
ofthewar.’ TheWar began three years ago 
this total loss of 7 per ceut 'since the begioi 
the war’ meafis a yearly loss of but little — 

‘2 per 

confirmed by the published statement of Au EoMi'sh 
Insurance’compan^the London Frudenlial— which 


have amounted to 30 per icioo” pec annum 
Since the deaths m times of peace nmon" men of ihe 
same age amount to 10 per 1,000 per annum we 
must deduct the normal mortality (10 per 1000) 
from the war losses (30 per 1 000) teaviog war 
responsible fur only twenty deaths a vetr m each 
1.000 men m #erv« Tweiitv deaths per 
1,000 \s two deaths per 100 or 2 per tent as 
stated b» Secretary Baker Tbisis the toll of war 
rv-i-M' *** r'*'®*. *‘*PP"’* »n the nufseiKs 

Out ol every seven babies boro one dies before It is 

Ajear ofj One m levea is more than 14 m she “ '• art th 

huodred So the soldier bcaviog disease and death canahu"1^f*^“?** netf'opmeqt .and oi 
in the camp and on the hnttre field has a^S SSch w^h eh’°“» »'>l'm'tsd possibil 


^ It dillers only in the degree of the 
^wers of the enemy 8ob«ervatioi«v which 
by keenejeil observers and 
*'as roisedmequal 

■iicidental function to modern warfare. It is a vital 
caoa^Weof V’*?*” of musibility that is 

In5thIa.C individual soldier 

br'SriKo.?' •'‘• 1 ,“ 


in the camp and on the battlefield ha* a seven t" alrooit nnlimited possibilities The 

timesbetCefehMcBofltfethaothenewborobaby characteristic alertness, werequicltto 

II c»* » ” babies bora every year latoe aoS eanHA»i‘’« , uselninesi and employ 

, Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by war the W^IOmIIa* imoglnatldo ’ As H G 

m‘!!ron?P^*rA'l.e throogh ai^ Britrio A? ’Ital/ rranw, 
mSwi«. ‘S* isoofanee of look «i tho thcT £l,i 1 •. “““y of the Dritish tents 

midwives and— alas —of mothers also is yet more in»«mAM *“7.".?'* ‘J»®hed over by protesting 
‘hit on? soldim U!*H.?2SVaT?if.r’ ®3'"»': « he did V w”h ? 
their eradlii «« •" BrltWroVt^t;^ “vi.^b? P?'" 

, s-iicxs," ■.i^r ?■“";« »”• 

ratein-thellnitedStalee Also, by the fact , bat P*'"t hut that ,t”llV for , fie 

nrtamcltiesio the boited States infantinortalat ba# JJiV'' '‘^^t sort ofcolor and^^Jh 

been reduced to a point that is les, tha? balKht and 

« averegeforthewliolecooBtry ' a a ideal of warfBrl mil . 

It might be added of course, that every soJdwr has C"mA." w** ''“wves 
to pass both the perils of the cradle nod the *1'' *hr redcoats The first more than 

may face but one ofthe two dang.. ' 

emysEyf. of birds •“‘he 

... o,d .„bbo,„h .M "“iStesV!” "•"'■iio. 

science, enlisting art. has created a subtler a«re™^“ r hearing 10 mind that ty. “long this line 

Us name is camouflage We hear it everywlw^ P«(«seof breakiBoo/A*'®*^ Providence for the 

7 I . “ 


Fooliog the Enemy’s Eye. 
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Le<^p\Roseot» a\o o\ctac<t> «caEeM\o 

'The maffcja ' Oft the fftio aim* todi$toet itif ’em, the huje wheel* with (hetr cater* 

pttlar feet are drap") with a RiKti <J»th The orer naj screeewj »s ma Jc «iti» Jeafnettm^r 
and tatttfwdcanra* ; h In hire tt.ee cut and thontn/* throwph repeat* the mottlmz 

on ilie Ran an 1 adJi t> ‘he elT-vi wf *he cjofmiu lcal««^ jlje ob«rv<r to doubt its 
inihtarjr value 


lighteaed its under surface*, using for tbew paint 
colors that were Bgreeahle to tlie eJUtiog sutroood 
mgs And tbrn with this as a fuandstioo tbej 
began 'brealiing' the outlines with irregalar streak 
ings and blotches all rerr- weird to behold at clo«e 
range , bat at a distaoer, if tber did not accomplish 
loTisibihtTi pained what they were unable to do 
before, and that I* the confusion to theeyc ^ gun 
punted in this way becnme a ‘What is it ? U raised 
a donbt in the mind of the observer, it disarmed 
hi* suspicions, and accordingly bbuded bun to its 
importance In other words, this new method of 
painting aceoraplished invisibility by gitmg to 
objects a sort of hanuless inSTgailirance Painted 
in this way. aervtheds, tents, and the earious 
gigantic instruments of war are modest, shrinking 
deception* Th’v seem to say, ‘Tat, tut, don't look 
at me ; I am nothiug I* • • 

' But to accomp'ish this degree of distraction is 
not an easy matter the camotiheur finds the proWm 
of ’brtaViog outlines’ the mostdilBeoU of bis ort, for 
the reason that be must eontend with the painting 
of surfaces which in most cases are compo'cd ot 
angular planes, projections, and ovetbangiogeedgea 
with their underlying shadows. In the cn*e of 
animals, and especially with birds this is almost 
eplirvly eliraiouteil, iioee the furred and frallfitred 
surfaces here are softly modeled and the light falls 
npon theta with the most gradnal gradations of 


tone from tlie upper to the lower and uade^'SnTfacet 
In addition to till*, an animal or bird Can always 
’lie low.* and bv crouching close to the ground can 
<<tua*b away’ the telltale shadows of the deeper 
under surfaces Furthermore, the protectice mark* 
iDgs in animals are nsoally more perfect m the 
smaller annuals, and especially the helpless yoaug, 
and JO (bese cases (he markings are small to scale— 
that I* they correspond in si** to th crinkled forms 
of dried leaves, lichen, and frugmeuts of tree bark 
and the bke 

In eonirast to this the camouflear * task la 
almost IB proportion to the comparative inereaae m 
the site of the objects that be must coneeaL His 
protective markings mast be fn scale with tree trunk* 
and boulders or the scarred upheaval of the shell-torn 
earth tie cuust constantly struggle against oblitera 
tiug mechanical surface* sharp angles, cogs and 
wheels and, worst of all, be must figat against the 
soppressiou of the mfimie shadovts cast by projec- 
tions. tohreaVtheshorp mecbanicaledgea ana Wipe, 
out. if possible, the shadow cast by the entire object ' 
PamtiJoue canaot alwayshccoinphsU this oblitera 
tion of form, especially tu the larger guns , but It I* 
n'vertbeless eonsiantly employed as a bans for, 
protection, and farther aogmeoted by the use o^reed 
orl*afoettio|ri Buppiorted on posts above the Was 
*aod often m front end on both sides.” 1 

The Best step we are shown was the lotroduc\]oa 
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Accordingly, the matter of the proper ns* of color, 
or, rather, the use of proper colors.^ becomes a very 
important^, factor lo the ^painting of protective 
mariciegs and outline distortions ” 

—The Literarj 2>»gest 

AaoScIat statement, recentljpablisbed in England, 
declares that it has been stated at ranaaa times to 
the Press that the Admiralty have notrealis*d the 
valne ofcamonflege as a means of assisting to defeat 
the attacks of enemy snboianneson mercantile ship- 
ping, and that such caiDunflage as baa been tried is 
not of British origin 

The oQicial document continues It can be stated 
that the Admiralty are fntly nlire to its value, and 
several months ago a syaletn of eainonSage eras 
originated The priaci^es governing it cannot be 
divulged at present, but it may be said that it lias 
not invisibility for its basis 

The theory of rendering ships invisible at sea by 
painting them various colours is no lc>ng*r tenable 
Endless endeavours have been made in this direction 
and nnmerous schemes have been given fair trial by 
the Admiralty under actual conditions at sea Tlie 
results of these trials have invariably beeo dis 
appointing and it has beenfinaltr e<tablished that 
unless a vessel and her smoke ean be rendered abso 
iutely invisible oo useful purpose is served 

The applieation of Thayer’s Uan ts most commonly 
put forward as a means of obtaining invisibility 
This broadly speaking is an adoption of N'atorc a 
means for (liminatiog shadoiea aad so reducing the 
vlsibilitv of birds and animals at close <|aarters 
cither for purDo<es of attack or defence and it is 
stated that this can be applied to ships by paioliog 
the ceilings of promenade ueeks or other projecting 
strocinres white lu order to ehmtaale all shadows 
Aetna] ciperieBces at tea bare prosed that this is n 
rallacy, sod that the paint itself being depeodeatoo 
the light of tbe sky, will not overcome shadow's 

The tcheme now in use has been extensively taken 
up not only by the lintisfa but alio by tbe Allied 
Gorernments, and no stone is Ixing left unturned to 
utilise this important ai«et, which is outy one of tbe 
many devices wbieb are used to combat tbe enemy » 
submarjcc activity —Tbe Dtogaie^ 

Meeting of the Eait and the West 
Bt Sir Rsm^cmA^xTu Tagore 
For over a century and a half India has borne a 
foreign rnte whieb is western Whether she has been 
beneUted by it, whether her arts and indostries have 
made progress, her wealth Increased and her oppor 
tunities of seif government mnliiphed, arv a matter 
of controversy which is of very little material interest 
to tbe present geocratiuD of our countrymen as it 
cannot change facts Even from tbe pointed view of 
historical cunosity it has a very imperfect value for 
we are not allowed to remember all facta except lo 
strict privacy bo I am not |wng to enter into any 
discussion which is sure to le^ to op uosalisfactory 
coodnsion or consequences * 

But one thing nbout whKli there has been oo 
oUenipt at cuDcealment or dilUrem.e of otnuion n 
that the Last and the West have remained far apart 
even after these years of relationship When two 
diSerent peoples bare to deal with each other and 
yet without forming any true ^nd of union* it is 
•ate lo become o burden, whatever benefit may 
accrue from te And when we sav that we •utTer/rom 
the dead weight of oiutnal aIicnation,wc do not mean , 
any adveiic Uitaisin olahv u J’lve or lL,.snic3 of 


goveroment, fur the problem is va<t and it aSects all 
maoktnd It inspires in our minds an e verging upon 
despair when we come to think that all the world has 
been bared open to a civilisation which has not the 
spicitnal power in it to amte, but which can only 
exploit and destroy and domineer and can makoeven 
Its benefiis an imposition from ontside while claiming 
Its price to loyalty of heart 

Therefore It mast be admitted that this civilisa 
tioo while it abounds in the riches qf mind, lacks in 
a great measure tbe one truth which is of the high 
csi importance to all hnmanity tbe truth nhicb 
man even ID tbe dimmest dawn of fais history felt, 
bon ever vaguely it might be This is why, when 
things go against them, tbe peoples brought up in 
the spirit of modern culture fuTiou«ly seek for some 
change in organisation and system, as if tbe bnman 
world were a mere inteltectnal game of chess where 
n inning and losing depended upon the placing of 
pawns They forget that for a man winning a game 
may be tbe greatest of his losses 

Men began tbeircarper olbitlatj with a faith ia a 
Fersooal Ueing IQ relation to whom ther had their < 
uoitv among tbemsehes This was no mere beh^ia 
ghost but in tbe deeper reality of tbetr oneness which 
IS tbe basis of their moral idealr This was the one 
great compiebension of truth which gave life and 
light to all the best creative euergtes of mao, making 
us feel tbe touch of the inCoite in our personality 

Naiursllv the consciousness of unity bad rts begin 
1 mg in tbe limited area of race— the race which was 
the seed plot of ell bumvD ideals And therefore, at 
hrst men had their couception of God as a tribal Oo J 
ulikti icstricteil their moral ohiigaiiuii within Ibc 
oounds of their ow n people * 

The 6rxt Arvan iiDnigranlt came tu India with 
their tribal gods an I tiwciai ceremunials end their 
coon>i.t with the onxinai inhabitants nf ludid seemed 
to have no prospect of termination In tbe midst of 
this straggle tbe conception of a universal soul, tbe 
spiritual bond of nnitr m all creatures, took its birth 
■o tbe better minds of the time Tbis heralded a 
ebaage of heart and along with it a true basis of 
recoociliation 

Daring the Mahomedan coerjnest wT India, 
behind the political turmoil our inner struggle was 
spiritual Lilie Asoka of the Cuddhist age Akbar 
also bad bis vision of spintnal unity A succession 
of great meo of those centuries, both ffiudu saints 
and Mahomedan sofis, was engaged in building a 
kingdom ol souls over which ruled tt-eone God who 
was tbe God of Mabomedans, as well ai Hindus v 

In India this striving after spinluat realisation 
stiH shows activity And I feel sure that the most 
important event of modern India has been tbe birth 
and life work of Kaiumobaa Koy, for it ii a matter of 
tbe greatest urgency that the Last and tbe West 
should meet aud unite ii hearts Through Ram 
mo’iaii Roy was given tbe first true response of India 
when the \\nt kmicketl at her door He found the 
basis of our union ill our own spiritnal lulicritaucr, 

10 faith in tbe reulitv of the oneness of man In 
biahraa 

Other men of inlclkclual euiiori cc we lave stru in 
<jur days who Lave burrowed their lessons fruiii the 
West This tcboolmg makey us intensely conscious 
of tbe separateness of our people giving tx»e to a pat 
nolism fiercclr cscIusitc end coniemptnons This 
has been the eilcct of tbe teaching of the west every- 
where in the world It hat routed up a nnlVenal 
.•piniofsavpicions aalipatby It lociies each ikople 
to sttaia all rtf<.arcts fur taVicg adraa'rf,,\s of 
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other* by force or by canainff Thi* cull .^«rRaii.sed *•’» 

onde and self-seelin?, this deliberate fahi6.,ttioB of by the hJp of a 

rtoia\pttspeetmtnootvw« ofhamaaay hat mission to ^dii or, 

lotaded with a new force m-D » mm Is In Jodia If it 
does contain any truth nlons with iM uUehood we 

mult borrow it from other* to meiid our del^ in 
uiental balance But at the game time f feel aire 
India i* bid to gire expression to the truth belonging 
to her own inner life 

Today the wo*tern people hare com* ta contact 
with all races of the world when then moral adjust 
aient has not yet been made true for this trcmendou* 
eipeneoee The reality of which they are most fer 
vialy conscious IS the riality of the Nation It ha* 
gerved them up to a certain point, just as gome 
amount of hoiaUtouS »el6»hne« pORnacions and 
inconsiderate may *er\* ns in oor boyhood but 
makes mischief when carried Into our adult life of 
larger social responsihilittes Gut the time has come 
at last wbeu the western people are begianing lo feel 
nearer home what the cult of the nation ha« keen lo 
hnmanity, they who have reaped nil us benefat*, with 
' a deal uf its cas\ thrown upon the slioolders of 

It IS natural that they should realise homaoitv 
when It IS nearest tbemselres It increases Ibeir 
seesihility to a eery high pitch within a narrow 


Du* rftien we forget truth for 
ence, truth does not forget us Clnt 
«ht toltratet neglect but the ' 
appenrance to exact her dues 


sure to put lu her 


i^in whiili we gruiiihU 
Bud at a pruv icatKio ivliieb teems trivial ' This 
makes nt feel the keen bciiie of lUv iiiii'tHe vl preri 
denec, as does the rich man uf qiiesti >nible h tiorr 
whose time houuurcd we illh hat att imeJ (liedecener 
of reSOeetebilitT if be is luddeoly (hresiened with 
an exposure 

Ws hare observed that when the West <* *i«ited 
by a sudden ealacnitr she cannot understand why 
tt tbould happen at all in God s world The question 
has percT vetutred to her, with any degree of inlea 
iitr, why Vt^ple m other parts of the ivoild thoald 
suffer but she has to know that bnmanity is a 
trotb wb*.h nobody can mutilate and yet escape lit 
hurt himself Modern Civilisation has to be jadged 
not hr Its balance sheet of importt and export* 
luxuries of rich men, lengths of dteadnaaghcs, 
breodtU of dependencies wud ti^btoess of vraaping 
' diplomacy In this lodginriiC of i istory, we ironi the 
Oast ore the pniivipal witnesses who must speak 
the truth xinboutibochiDg however difficult it may 
be fur us aud unilensnnc fur iilhers Our vimccis 
not the voice of aiilhunty viitli the power of arm* 
behind it, but the voice ol suffering whKlicau onlr 
count upon the )K>wcr of truth to luaKC itself beani 
There was a fiiue wilea Curutie daifafaeted'ou 
her search for the soul In spile of all digressions 
the was certain that lutii must dud fats trae wealth 
by bccuuuog true bke koew that the yafne of bn 
wealth was nut uietvly subjective bt|t its elcrual 
truth waa lu a lure ever aetire m mans world 


wutU uf mural parpuies 

iwn law* U isbnropea. 

Nature doe* not stand l-t 
wry’ of oar self realisaiion, but we ro«il d^ 
with her with troth Id order to invest onr idealism 
with reality and make tl permauent ' 

This higher end of science is attained *’ 

help bxs been requisitioned for the general 
turn of our wants aud sufferings, where its gi'i* 
are for all men Pat it fearfully fails where it 
suuoIks mean* for personal Rains and attainment 
ofseffisb power 1 or its temptations are so stnpen 
dunsly great that our moral strength is^oot only 
>verconie but fight* against its own forces under 
cover of such high-*ouoiling names a* patriotism 
atul nauaaality This ha* made the relationship 
of homan races inhuman burdemng it withrepres 
Stan and restrictioo where it faces the weak and 
brandishing it with vengefnloess and competition 
offerocitr where it meets the strong • It bat made 
war and preparation for war the oofinal conditi^ 
of all ustions, and has polluted diptomacy, the 
earner of the poluicil pestilence, with cruelty and 
dishuBoufabte deception 

Vet those who have trust In human nature can 
not but feel eertaiu that the West will come out 
iriuiupbant and the fruit ol the eeotanei of her 
endeavour will not be trampled under foot In the 
toad tccuDotage fot tbiugs which are not of the 
spirit of man reeling the perplexity of the present* 
dav eoianglemeriu the it groping for a better tyttem 
and a wwtt diplonsile arrangeistut But she will 
bavr to rceognist, perhaps at the end urberirrirt 
ofdeaihlestons, that >i isau inlellectual rfaaritsisiu 
to have {,11th only Inbulffing pyraiifids of lysteus, 
tbatshe muit realise truth m order to he layed, that 
vootinually gatlicrieg fuel to feed Lrr desire will 
onlv lead lo world wi le inuendiarism One day 
she wiU wake up to set a limit (o her greed and 
tatbuleot P'lde and God in eomptnantion that she 
hat an ever lasting life , 

Burope IS great. She baa been dowered by her 
destiny with a IotaIiod and climate and race 
cooibiaauon producieg a history neb with strength, 
beauty and tradition of ^eedom Nature m her toil 
cliallengrd man to put forth alt his forces never 
overwhelmitg hit miad into a paiimty of fatalum 
U impatted in the chavacwr of her children the 
energy and daring which never acknowledge limits 
lotbeirclalini aud alio at the same time on intellec 
toal sanity, a rcstraiat in imagiaatinn, a sense of 
proportion in their creative Works, and Sente of 
reality in all their aipiratma* They explored the 
aecret* v< cxisteiKe measured bdJ mastered them, 
they discovered the principle of iinitv in natnte not 
tliruUKh the help of niedualKiu or alvittact logic, but 
br iKildiT crossiQg barriers of diversity and peeping 
behind the screen They surprised tlicmstlrmi Xpj 5 
powers nnd there they 
had their fill of teinpti^oo ^ 

rurope IS fully.eooieTriu* of her greatness and that 
Itself 1* the reas.m why the does not know 
where her greatuesi may fail her There haiebeen 
^riiHle of biirory when great race* of men foTgot 


them/srrve tbe^higiier ends 
can /.Anicend the biological 


orhuniaUay j thVt^ ♦ WtriiR’’mTir tiie“eff«t *of “b^l' 
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b; itioiQlatiag ^II bs energy tonratda his wealth 
aad fi 0 t,bts welfare Thtougi tli s preseal war ha^ 
come the warning to Earope that h*r things hare 
been getting better of her truth and »i order to be 
edVed she must find her Soul and her Go I and filfl 


her purpose b; carrying her ideals into all continents 
>ftbeearth and not sacrifice th m to ber greed of 
money anddonimion 

— UsBefiesfer GaarcJjao 


I INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT INDIA 

R\ S \ \1S\VA\ATHA. U A . L T 


in Rigots and Obligations in Peacl 

T he nghts and obligations by which 
the Indian stales in ancient India 
^vere gnided m times of peace form 
probably the most difHcuU chapter m the 
history of Indian Internationa! Law This 
subject has received very little considera 
tion in the mass of ancient hteratare, 
whereas there are elaborate regulations 
which were to guide the Indian states in 
their dealings with one another to the 
conduct of war Indeed, nt may be held, 
that very little of regulation is necessary 
for the conduct of states with one another 
tn normal times , still there are cer*am 
features of loternatioaal conduct nbicfa 
are too important to be left out of con 
sideration, , as regards diplomacy and 
alliances, relation of a particular state to 
the property and subjects of other states, 
etc The information on these vanoos 
bends has to be culled and, m most cases 
inferred from the incidents recorded in 
works of literature We have more full 
and detailed information on one phase 
than the rest, viz , diplomacy and alliances 
in peace and for war Even the treatment 
of diplomacy as a branch of international 
conduct IS in evidence onlr from the age of 
the epic« Here as \> elt as in other chapters 
of international law the work of Kautilva 
forms n landmark It is only from the 
histone penod^tliat we meet with regnla 
tions laid down regarding the principles 
to which in normal times a nation had to 
conform in its dealings with the persons 
and property of the other independent 
states m India , 

The rights and obligabons in noraal 
times of a state which came within the 
fold of Indian International Law may by 
considered as tbry bate been by western 


v\nters on modern International Law 
tinder — 

(a) Rights and obligations connected 

with ladepcadence 

(b) Rights and obligations connected 

w ith Jurisdiction and Property 
(Cs Rights and obligations connected 

with Jurisdiction and Eguahty 
{d) Rights ond obligations connected 

with Diplomacy and Alliance 

(a» iNDDBrNDENcn AND Tilb RlTUTS 
CONNECTED WITH IT 

Independence has been defined as the 
right of a state to m mage all affairs 
intennl or exterinl without control from 
other states * In India, the subjects of 
each state must have been conscious of 
their being subordinate to a higher 
sovereign authority andJ'thc multitude 
obey the words of the soiereign and 
the world cannot command him”* The 
King was throughout the period of 
ancient Indian history the esecutive bead 
of the state, for it is he ‘who sustains 
realms • and no one should disregard this» 
executive head * He had the right of 
issuing laws suited to the needs of the 
particular state subject of course to the’ 
all pervading dbiraia Though in the 
early \edic literature ‘there is no reference 
to the exercise oF the legislative activity 
of the King’ in later times, w e find ‘it is 
an essential part of his duties •» Royal 
proclamations are common from the tune 

t In crnattonal Lawrence Part 11 ch i 
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of A4o\ta, whose edicts stand as glonotts 
monuments to tha legislative activitj of 
that king It has to be accepted, however, 
that there was very little necessity lor any 
new legislation in India in ancient ages m 
addition to what was contained in accept- 
ed sources oflaw already in existence 
The head of each state, be it a monarchy 
or a republiS, managed its'internal ad 
ministration in his own way He must 
have had the right of certain revenues from 
his snhjects for the expenditure of the 
realm, as is borne testimony to— though 
not by the earliest records— by the 
Dbarma SSstras NitiSaras and the epics 
He constituted the supreme court of judica 
ture He was the supreme commander of 
the forces of the state, had the right of 
■leading the army in person to the field of 
battle and call upon his subjects for war 
against other states Ei en as early fi5 the 
age of the Mantras, Indra is reckoned as 
the leader of the Aryan hosts The bead of 
a pattioilac state could enter into alliances 
with kings of other states, conduct ware 
with others and conclude treaties He 
had the right of accrediting ministers to 
other states on matter of external policy 
and receive ambassadors in turn sent by 
others tp butt 

(b) Ri(iiiT»tus>fctTLo winiJcmsDic 
TIOS 

Generally speaking a state hud junsdic 
lion 01 ey nil persons and things found 
within ita territory It, no doubt, recog- 
nised private property owned by itidm 
dnals who must have been allowed to en 
joy the fruits of their toil The travellers 
passing through the territory of a state 
were subject to its criminal law • It had 
♦junsdiction over property witbin its liinits 
both rcnl find persomti ’ As we read in 
Kautilya’s ArthaiJstri* it bad also 
■ nbsolutejurisdiction over the \esscls that 
visited Its ports and had the right of 
dealing with piracy on its coasts The 
ships that passed over a state’s coasts 
were subject to the local law, tolls and 
jun«diction In the reign of Chandra 
gupta Maury a, when the admitaHy -was 
orKani«ed as a separate department of the 
military administratipn, wc meet witli 
various rules regulating the conduct of 
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ships that passed by the ports of a state 
The officers in charge could doom to des- 
truction ships of piracy They could seize 
those ships that were passing the port on 
their way to an enemy destination They 
could take to task those ships that did 
not observe the regulation in ports • It 
IS thus clear from Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
thara state had the right of issuin^^ 
gulations to be observed by the ships on 
Its coasts A state bad also the right of 
collecting tolls and probably possessed 
also the right of 'tonnage’ and ‘poun 
dage* *• 

Rights cowECTLD with PitoPERTi 

The extent of a state’s territorial pos 
sessions consisted of land and water, 
nvers and lakes within a state’s land 
boundaries It po«ses<ed the proceeds of 
mines, forests, public works, pasture 
lands, trade routes, etc , that came within 
Its jurisdiction * » Tbe Iiaiits of the tcrri- 
tory of a state were gcoeraUy marked by 
natural features, such as rivers, mountain 
ranges acd sea coasts >« Kacialaudhn- 
guistic diQereuccs as bvlifeen one set ol 
people and another seem also to have 
operated, ihongb not to so great an ex 
tint, 10 determining tbe boundanes of the 
state’s territory There were ranous 
modes by which a slate could aeguire pew 
territory Tbe oldest of them was pro 
bably by eo/onisat/on and settlement 
Trom tbe age of the Rig Veda, the Aryas 
are seen to penetrate into the jungle 
tracts w hich w ere cither uninhabited or in 
habited by less civihxed tribes The 
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Rnm^y^riR, it h*" b»cn held t^lls th? storr 
< fthe attf npt f ihcvolonis ition ot Soaib 
Ii di I tjT tne Arya« of the north and ho v 
they met the resHtance of the non ^ryan 
realm of the «onth tn the proct-sa of td 
vaiice southwanl" Before the age of 
the Lpics the Arva^ had nn\anced to the 
region of the Jumna and the Oange*? and 
this onward movement ts clearly indicated 
by the greater gcogrflphn.al knowledge 
that IS revealed in the Brahmanas form 
8tai ce Coming to lat r times the colo 
nisHtion of Ceylon by t ijat a from Bengal 
and the colnni«:aton of Java and other 
foreign conntri“« txn. historical examples 
of this process of acquisition of new tern 
tory “ A second method of ncqumng new 
temtory prevalent in \ncient India was 
conquest Digvy&ya or the conquest of the 
four quarters, on which successful kings 
from time to time started is clearly indi 
cative of the fact that conquest was one 
of the most important methods resorted 
to In KautilyaJ Artbas-istra^* acqmsi 
tion of temton by conquest is regarOeu 
as \kT\ desirable and later kings such 
ail Asoka, S mudragupta and Ilarsha, 
were all of them great conquerors 
Cession and purchase as methods ot 
acquiring new territory were not common 
In Kautilya’s work'* we find examples 
of these two methods employed As condi 
tions ( f treaties which coocluded the wars 
among the states in his time An instance 
of gj/c I ftemtoiy by one state to another 
IS oflered in the Ancient History ol 
Magadha** Bimbi«ara the king of 
Magadba, got some villages in K5»l as 
gift from the king of Kosala This pit we 
are told was revoked after Dimbisaras 
death and his son Ajata^atrn had to 
war with the king of Kosala for tlie 
recoven of the lands once secured as gilt 
and rtconquered them The cession ol 
Arlana by Scleucus Nikator to Chandra 

14 i^ceTutnouf MaAlvamsa chs 

See also plates lo face p 44 and 46 n Hadha 

Kumud Mookerjeas H Uorj oj an Shtpp 
mantmeactv y froro the earl estt mes 

For d scuss ons on whether t^ie rel efs of Boro 
budur represent the sh ps sell or out to 
lournal afiki Rd/al Altaic Sotuiy J9I7 and Vodem 
Review Jan and Feb 1918 f , 

15 ArlAasasIra HV VII ch X and XH 

17 Jnd an Anl quary Feb 1916 C t ng laddhait^ 
S iarn Jaiata • 
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gupta is another case in point '* An 
early instatn, ot the id 1 « 1 ft bei j, 
metho i ol atquiMtion jf uc ^ tern ur> is 
probtbly to uc luund 111 it e \f ihabharata 
where the PandHvas ask f r gilt 1 1 ti^nece 
ot terntory from the kauravus '^bo had 
coaquered a large extent ot 1 lud A state 
in Ancient India in exercising its powers 
oier the territory belonging l*o it as has 
already been seen treated the latter as 

I Pfutectoraiis or sphetes c f influence 

II Dependencies or vassals 

OnuGATiwSS or a statf covnected 

WITH Ivorpn\DE\cr Jlkisdiction 
ASD PltOPERTa 

But there were various obligations 
which the head of a state bad to lulfil if, 
be was to enjoy the rights aboi e mention 
ed There were various //mifafions on the 
power of the sovereign both internal and 
externa! The Mahabharata for instance 
lays down what follows rt-garding tl e«e 
1 shall always have in mni t f«itllare 
of tie state 1 shall nlw i>t> ub de by the 
la \ and the rules of ethics and politics 
prescribed by the suges I shall not be 
independent ® The Sukraniti** ilientions 
the protectiou of su^ects as a primary 
fnnction ol the king There were also the 
popular insiitutiuDs and the councils of 
niioistcrs w hicb the kings consulted and 
w Inch proved to be a check on the 
absolute pow er of the sovereign 

As regards the e\teraal obligattons 
First, there were the assemblies of kmgs 
of different grades of wealth and power 
who met to decide questions of common 
policy m war and peace An instance of 
these royal ossembhes is in evidence in the 
IMahabharfiti where before the actual 
outbreak of the hostilities betw cen A irata* 
nnd the Kauravas an assembly of kings 
met fordeliberation about the conduct of , 
the war The kings who sat m council 
were expected to follow the general rules 
of courtesy and etiquette They were to 
take their places in the order of their rank 
and affluence and great importance was 

18 Early H story of I d a V A Sm tb chap 
V epp f pp t49 ff 

19 JlMern Review • igtS See chapter on 

Features d v $ ons and subjects * 

so See jr } abhfirala Santi Parva Rljadhama 
Sect 59 V See also Sect 58 V r Prote, l on of 
the subject s the very cheese of k ngly dut es ’\ 

21 S kra I t Chap t J 2 -sS J 
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attnclied to the observauce of ceremony 
and decoram.** ' 

Secondly, a king was bound to observe 
the terms of the alliance or the treaties 
that he may have entered into with other 
kings. Such alliances among kings were 
common, even from the time of the Rig 
Veda and n^ppear more frequent as we 
proceed, In^ater times*^ alliances are in 
evidence not only between states of equal 
power and resources but also between 
states of unequal power and extent of 
territory in winch the more powerful of 
the p rrties bad some advantages over the 
lesi pjwetful states of the allnuce Especi- 
ally, the smaller ol the slates in an alliance 
could infrmge the rulesandduties by which 
^ It was bound up only at great nsk. We do 
not meet with any rules as to the pennltv 
to which a state which violated the terms 
of the alliance was subjected. In most 
cases non fulfilment of the terms of the 
alliance implied not only the odium of the 
other states hut war on it bv the other 
States and the po««ible exluictioi t the 
particul ir state w Hkii rclU'cd to 1 1 i.ound 
bj the terms of the alliance »* 

Tlnrdlj. there was the obligation that 
wfts more or less self-imposed by all kings 
-sn.ciqllv KshnlriTQ kings of ancient 
ilndii,— thediitj of fighung fir rclcennog 
the cause of righteousness or to keen tin 
the hnlniM ot power among states,** 
The Inndntns dccl.irul war ocamst 
Jnrasniidh.-i, king of Mngadha, when be 
had with his dtvounng umbnion sufim- 
gated all kings of the north noil was to 
crown himsdf as emperor.** This wnr 
may lo the language of mwlern inter, 
national law be inlcrpirtcd to have been 
waged to keep op the 'balance of power* 
among the states in north India. The 
intervention of Kama** in the qoarrel 
, lictwrcn \ali nnd Sugrlva was with a view 

IS See fnfix V.Je the Suirt,„/t hr older rrf 
preceaence m the loancil hall. chan. i. „ 

21 F..S //ar«C/Mri/n. ^h.vil 
54 A^oog Fiiropean rauoni *e Knd the onI» 
fi.cihoJb)r .hch a nation that had irfriBjed ihe 
ordnaiy *» « cf mfemati-nd eondoci c^Jd be 

Erst',".;" 'jv 'xrr 

cl other poweri at lean on ihe princip’e of 'aeSf. 


to Uphold the cause of nghtcousness— of 
Sugnvaagainst his wicked and, powerful 
brother. That fighting to redeem I'thc 
of right was enjoined as a duty, ot 
all Kshatriya kings is clearly jn.evidenn 
“.the Bhagavat-Gita,** where the Lord 
Sti Kruboa makes a harangue to Anuna 
on the duty of all Ksbatnyas to fight for 
the right cause, irrespective of the fact 
that It might lead • to the destruction of 
ones own race. This, on the ground that 
the Kauravas were cruel and bad not been 
Dhar^^*^ ‘^^‘'hugs following the path, of 
Foarthly.tbtrenerelimitotious on the 

junsdnuon of, a kmc over the property 
nnd persons fonnd tvithm the state liinits. 
Keligion was n creat force in the tnouldinc 
•JL Ef"** ■” nnoent Indiaf 

■?.ons "I'pohs mstitn: 

tions front ravnges was certamlrn ptimarv 

JriSs It nIlr.EhtFn?SS 

reigns. U was the duty of every sovereign 

was Certimly attended by the^ wrntfi^^ 

bSSal.^lfi-ad'oraTti'" 

by his position to j>rotect^th.."“® 
well as the property ifliis suWets 
as e.irly as the age of the Rn. 
thckingis styled ^Con^f,- where 

nght of the subject for nr*;» 
h.inds of the niler was rJcSgmS‘°" 

CndtlTrceelasseT-- -’' n? 

th) fSar's”"‘n'“''r 

partirvlareonntrjfromSShef''"’ ' 

*8 E- p_ ,1..... 
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(c) The foreign sovereigns -ind their 
suite tra\clhng within the limits of the 
state’s temtory. 

(a) \ Megasthenes'* bears testimony to 
the kind treatment that was given by the 
government of Cbandragupta to the 
foreigners that had migrated into Mnga 
dha \Ye find that of the various depart 
meats of his administration one v.as 
nlloted to the treatment of /oreigners 
“Those of the second department attend 

»to the entertainment of foreigners To 
' these they assign loilginga and thej keep 

atcb o\ er their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they pve to them for 
assistants Thej escort them on the ua> 
when they lca\e the country, or in the 
event of their dying forward their property 
to their relatives They take care of them 
when thev are sick, and if they die hury 
them” We have no means of Inowingif 
the condition of affairs ns depicted in 
Megasthenes prevailed toan^ cvtciit l)cfore 
Chandragupta’s rale The institution of a 
special department of the administratiic 
machrnery for looking after the foreigners 
must have been the result of a practice 
that may have been long in vogue 
Probably an earlier illustration— though it 
may be a stray one— of the kind treatment 
given to foreigners may be seen in the case 
of the PSndava brothers at the country 
of Virata in their period of exile They 
^vere received by the king with the charac 
tenstic instinct for kindness ol the Orient 

(b) T^cre is good record in all the 
literature of ancient India as to the 
various duties and immunities ol diploma 
tic ministers The person of an nmbnssa 
dor was inviolable and sacred, be being 
the mouthpiece of the sovereign What- 
rwxMy ive Jhi* munvinp xw w.lvrJb d«r 
sent an ambassador could not be put to 
death even il he was guilty of serious 
crimes The supreme courtesy with 
which kings m ancient India treated the 
ambassadors from foreign kings is clearly 
indicative of the great pmileges that the 
ambassadors accredited to foreign courts 
were allowed to enjoy A detail^ treat 
ment of the subject will follow 

(c) After the. above accounts as re 

3a Me Cnodle Megasthents ind Arrin 1 qnot 
ed in Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India, 'vol 1 
p 323 f 

33&34 Rama^aia Sxind hand Sarga |2 si 
19 and \ uddha Kund Sarga 25 " , 


gards the treatment of foreigners and the 
ambassadors that represented the lungs in 
foreign states it were needless to dwell on 
the treatment given to foreign sovereigns 
and their suite travelling in another coun 
try by a king of the latter country • 

There were certain other obligations 
which are m evidence in the age of the 
Mauryas in opposition to th<; rights which 
the state enjoyed over the ships in its 
ports “Whenever any weatherbeaten 
ship arnved at the port, the customs ofiBcer 
was to protect her like her father. He 
was to exempt from toll or accept half the 
usual rates from ships that had been 
troubled in the waters He was to allow 
them to sail aw ay from his ports w hen the 
season for setting sail approached '* 

KiriiTs Atn onnrvTiovs cossccted with* 

LOLAUTV 

In the evolution of the concept of the 
nation'** in anci^t India it has been 
Already noted how in the Vedic period the 
state was tnbal , in tbe Epic, te^itonal , 
in the Buddhist, political We also saw 
how' the Maurya period heralded the 
growth of the imperial states m India In 
each of the«e four stages there werfi certain 
units of political organisation which w'ere 
decidedly superior to the rest «Io the 
Aedas, of the Panclia jana, the Tntsus 
under their leader Sudas were apparently 
the most prominent of the tnbes that 
dwelt 10 the region of the Sapta Stndha 
vab In the Epics, some kingdoms are 
seen to stand out prominently from 
anioug the rest These were the Kurus, 
Pancbalas Videbas, Kosalas and Kasis 
In the Buddhist age, of the sixteen Mabs 
janapidib certainly not all of them were 
nf tJbf s-ijne greatness and power Jn the 
imperial Maurya period the kingdom of * 
Magadba stood out dominant •stretching 
Its arms as we read of Asoka’s empire, on , 
the northwest to the Hindukush moun 
tains on the east over the whole of Ben 
gal as far as the mouths of the Ganges 
where Tamrahpti was the principal port, 

3 > sxvniTttit at i 

SeeR MooketJ t'/iidiaii S/ if ptng* part \l ch II 
36 Seethe Iniroducto>y art cle on Sour es etc. 
dlederH Rtvitv 19 iS ^ 
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and on the south approTimateJy "is fir is 
a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Pennar river through Cudappah and to 
the south of Chitaldrug to the mer 
kalySnpura on the west coast «» This 
imp' es the reduction of states which 
might have been once independent to the 
position of dependencies or vassals under 
the impenaiiunsdiction From the ac 
count Riven above it is clear that not only 
were the states in anc ent India unequal 
in extent and greatness in the vinous aoes 
of the early history of India but also that 
the states in a particular epoch were not 
equal to one another Some certainlv 
dominated over the others 

Corresponding in a wiv to the develop 
ment of the ‘nation in India ne meet nitli 
, various grades of kingship ranged accord 
ingto their power and affluence Great 
importance was attached m assembl es of 
kings to the dignity ^and decorute to be 
observed in the treatment g ven to kintrc 
It was to be adequate to^he partSr 
grade ^ which a king belonged In the 
\edic hymns’® meet with terms to 
l.>Dgship-.Samrjf 

and the Epics* we have in addition to the 
above Srarat and T;r„f The 
Brahmaaa*^ gives the following hstVf 
CTadations Eajya Simrq/ya Sinoypa 
rainuTfl Maharajya and Adlnpatya la 
Kautilya s work we meet with some other 
name eg Chakrararti The Sakrn 
-Sumanfa A/uJrfa 
J ka R^d MaharSja Sa/nmt hrat and 
SiJrrahflauma “ 

In the Sairanl<i“ wc find the standard 

'.sf.ef''-’ " Sn I pp 
A'', ’•••" 17 3 in, „ 3 

ASjihi’t'"’'’" '■ 3 . . 6 T., ,,p 

AO At Sr VIII 4, I 
41 Sukre t chap i il i8j 187 

viiiiiaiu^ ifl«1 *[T^inmnr>f 

*1^,5 H irnfc arnaqa- 

alfennaia tra iJvtt 
nralftftnl *fTni fttra 

uT<»fhna?r ve etc 


by which the greatness o'" the grades of 
kings above mentioned was measured 
That ruler who realised an annual revenue 
of between one and three lakhs of Karsbas 
without oppressing his sul^ects was a 
iSumahta One whose annual revenue ex 
wded^ lakhs up to 10 Hkhs was a AfJfl 
dahktt One whose revenue ranged bet 
ween 10 and 20 lakhs was a Raja One 
whose income came to 50 lakhs was a 
"^barajn If the revenue ringed between 
50 lakhs and 1 crore he wasaSrarjf He 
was a Santrdt who realised betw een 1 and 
10 crores of Karshas The ruler whose 
revenue came to between 10 and 50 crore® 
was a liraf The S/mW luma was supe 
nortoalirat This list is by no means 
exhaustive** nor could it betaken to be 
ao accurate estimate of the proportionate 
magnitude of the kings of ancient India 
In many cases one term was used indiscn 
mimtcly for another and all these forms 
were generally covered by the generic terra 
mr kingship Raja Still this may be taken 
^ !?“,Sh estimate by which a king 
a particular grade at least 
‘‘“Ijog the age of the Sukriniii 
kin»~*«, * ^ seniority among these 
observed m the 
that had met for deli 
®’’ on occisons of sacrifices 
performed by kings 

regards the respective 
of honour to be alloted to each An 

to Krishna over Sisuplla on the 
sacrifice perform 
Se “ The kind Sfsacn 

perform 

wifni. U ^ indicative of the title 
wlich he deserved By performing the 

*®J^peyn Snmrai and the latter"^ was 


4* In inscT pi ons and c 
other d« goat on? 


» we meet w th < 


’loryof/nj^''^ attached to Mr Smth-s 
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superior to the former.'*' ‘He who had 
performed a horse-sacrifice was a Sirra- 
hhauma.’*® Some other distinguishing 
marks of the more powerful of the kings in 
India were Digvijaya Punarahhtsbeka and 
Aindra MahSbhisbekn. Digvijaya or con- 
quest of the quarters could only be started 
oa by a Chakranirti or Siirbabbavtaa 
'whose empire extended far up to natural 
boundaries, whose territory extended over 

44 S’^a/atha £rah«taiialK.3 4 8 . 

’ TTWT * *n1ii I I 

, VTsq* ^ ^ tnii 9*02 

45 Apastamha Srauta Snira N?>C, i. i. 

TT^n it»Rr 


a wide area uninterrupted to -the very 
ends.and formed one state and adminis- 
tration in the lands up to the seas.’*® The 
Paaarabbisbeka aai Aindra Alahabbisheka 
were higher forms of ceremony by which 
only the most mighty monarchs of old 
were consecrated. > 

The kings were naturally jealous of 
each other’s rise to power and greatness , 
and did not tolerate one that was an 
upstart and did deeds or performed sncri-> 
fices not in keeping with his title.** The 
performance of sacrifices, ceremonies or 
deeds of valour was a criterioa by which' 
it was decided to w’bich grade a king was 
to belong. . - • - t . . j .1 .!t 

46 Alt. £r Vllt. 4. I 

47 Sat. Br. XIII. 163 


THIi BENG-4L VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNAIENT 
BILL : A CRITICISM . 

By Pramatua Natu Bosl. 


T he Bengal Village SelfiGorcromeat 
/ BilUs, on the-. whole, disappointing, 
•though 1 must say it is an advance 
upon previous measures for local Self- 
Government. The disappointment^ is 
proportionate to the exp^tation raised 
DJ thu commendatory speeches^ of His 
Excellency the Governor and Sir S. P. 
Sinba. 1 

It is undoubtedly , necessary that 
Government should excercise a certain 
amonnt of control over the village 
committees. But self-government to be 
successful must be real, and the control 
should be so eierrised that the committees 
may feel it as little as possible, and so that 
their sense of responsibility may not.be 
impaired. Too much supprvisiou, too 
many rules and regulations, and f6o rigid 
observance of these would deprive them 
of the' .amount of freedom, initiative, 
prestige and responsibility which is essen- 
tial for the success of the measure. , 

The Dafadars and Cbaukidars will be 
■'the most important, if not the .only 
servants ol the village. .They are, 
course, to be coiftrolled by the village 


committee, and are enjoined to 4}bcy its 
orders in regard to keeping watch in the 
village, end m regard to other matters 
connected with their duties (clauses 22 
and 26 ix). These duties, however, are 
prescribed (clause 26) in such a,manner 
that they could be performed independent- 
ly, without any reference whatever to the 
committee. Their allegiance, would ^ap- 
parently be divided between three masters 
—the dearest police officer, the circle officer * 
(representing the District Magistrate), 
ami the village committee. And as their 
appointment, punishment, and dismissal, 
.and the ofctermination of their pay and 
equipment would rest with the officials 
(clauses 23,24 and 23), it is not difficult to 
predict whom they would try to please 
and who would really control them. The 
“self-government,” of the village committee 
would thus, become a highsounding, 
solemn sham- No capable, self-respecting 
man would desire the position of & 
“master ” who has but nominal authority 
over his sen’auts. . ■ _ - * 

Maximum of authority and minimum 
of control should be- the fundamental 
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pt\ociple of genuine local self,go\ eromeot 
The Village cominittee< lionever, has, as 
we ba%e ju'it seen, been entrusted with 
the minimum of authority and has, aswc 
shall* presently see, burdened with the 
maximum of control, and control too of a 
most undesirable character The control 
IS vested parDy m the circle boards and 
partly in the District Magistrate In both 
cases it would practically be m the hands 
of the circle ofliters, «ho are, I believe, 
usually, ifnotmvanably, young Sub Deputy 
Magistrates This conclusion is confirmed 
by Sir Satyendra Prasanna's statement 
"that it IS intended that the new system 
should be introduced gradually in districts 
where the circle system has been intro 
duced, and circle oiEcera are available to 
'assist the i lilage committee " The “assis 
tance” would virtually mean control 
Man, as ordinarily constituted, is fond of 
the cvercise of power , and the younger and 
more energetic he is, the more marked is 
this fondness Actuatc^jy it, if not, in 
some cases, by any ba^r motive the Sub 
Deputies and possibly also the Sub Ins 
pectors of the nearest police stations to 
whom also tbe Cbaukiuars and Dafaclars 
would be partly subordinate, would, I 
have b{it little doubt, often needlessly 
meddle with the work of the vdlage 
committees and hamper it In fact the 
"assistance” would, I am afraid be 
often rendered in such a manner os to 
make the village committee the lowest 
• and the* most subserMent link of* the 
official chain, and “self gorernment” a 
farce -An exceptionally broad tuiDded. 
sympathetic, energetic and experienced 
. district magistrate would no doubt keep 
bis subordinates in check But suen 
‘officers are rare Besides, under the preseot 
system of admimstratioD the mm is 
, generally swallowed up m the machine 
and even tbe best of district offices would 
not Lave much scope for freedom and 
initiative For, cut and dry rules would 
beframcdlw Government ‘ regulating the 
powers and duties of village committees 
in regard to sanitation, conservancy, 
« drainages, buildings, roads, bmlges and 
water supply.” and “in regard to schools 
and dispensaries” A.C* (clause 111, 2i) and 
the function Of the district officers would 
be to see that the rules are observed— a 
fuBCtidn which would be usually performed 
by theif subordinates the Sub Deputies 
* IIow, then, arc the villngi. committees 


to be controlled ? I would suggest the 
appointment of n special officer as 
sole controlling authority. He should be 
a man in whom the people would hare 
confidence, and who may be expected to 
treat them with sympathy and considera- 
tion An experienced officer of the type of 
the Hon Mr Cumming or the Hon Mr, 
Monahan would, I think, do very well 
Let the area ovcrwhich village committees i 
are established be, to begin with, not 
larger than what he could manage with 
the help of an assistant (who should bonn 
experienced elderly Deputy Magistrate of 
•proved ability and not a young Sub 
Deputy), and let the committees tbafcare 
established be invested with authority o( 
a much less shadowy and much more 
substantial character than what the Bill 
under discussion proposes to confer on 
them 

Govemmept should refrain from making 
any rigid rules about sanitation, conser- 
vancy, drainage, &c The special officer, 

I have suggested, may advise tbe village 
commutes on these matters, and may 
frame any rules tint should be necessatr 
Government interference would onlyaad 
to the fioancial burden of tbe people 
Without any adequate result Tor 
instance, sometime ago Health Officers 
were imposed upon some Municipalities'' 
byGovetument The Mumcipality of the 
town I am living in was one of them I 
asked tbe Viee Chairman “what was tins 
new functionary to do ? He did not know, 
but as Government wanted the Mnnici 
pahty to entertain n health officer, they 
were obliged to have him Thetov\ii is 
no healthier now than ten years ago , if 
anything it is less healthy If half the 
money which is spent upon the health 
officer were devoted to the menial eastab 
Iishrarnt for conservancy, the town 
would, I think, be healthier 

The fundamental mistake which the 
COTc^ment, and Sir S P Siuba as a 
member of tbe Government, make is in 
assuming that our people are in< the 
savage or serai savage state and 
« cifihzcd” in the modern, that is 

vx^tern, sense Says Sir Satyendra 
l^awnna, speaking about the need for 
rural sanitation — 

‘ciTil«d 10 tie modern 
lenllb aoi Ifcliulf are to V OTtreome-we mn.t 
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by some fneaas or other suriitoon* the Saaccial 
diiHcnlties TThich have atnajs hemiued us id Oa 
the need of rural sanitation I need say 1 ttle The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (\ot l\,p -tOS) does not 
ezagRerate when it describes the (general saoitarjr 
cocdtCion of Indian Tillages to the /aliamng words — 

The Tillage home still often illventilated and 
OTerpopulated the Tillage s te d rty crowrde I 
Tilth cattle choked mitli rank Tegetation and 
poisoned hy stagnani pools and the Tillage tanks 
pointed and need indiscriminatti; for bathing 
cooking and drinking * ' 

From the opening sentence of the above 
extract, it w ould seem as if Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna thought that the availabiht^y 
of the “amenities of life” and the over 
coming of “the evils t\hich menace health 
and life” depended upon Bengal being 
avihzed” in the modern sense, or in one 
word, being Westernised Anyhow, he 
apparently assumes such civilization to be 
one of the objects we should aim at. A 
man who had taken to drmkipggaveit 
up lAsked by a friend why hedidsohe 
said he had varions reasons, and being 
requested to state thecn he said one reason 
was he had not the means The friend on 
faeanng that said, that was enough, he 
need not trouble to state the rest 
When Sir Satyendra Prasanna said ‘if 
Bengal is to become cinhzed m the modern 
sense,” be apparently /orgot that she has 
already had a good dose oftliatciTiIiza 
tion qanng the last two or three genera 
tions’ And 1 I now not a few who have 
had i to discontinue It There arevanous 
reasons for the step— •which men hke Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna will probably consider 
a retrograde one ’ But the reason pven 
by the gentleman wbo had taken to the 
bottle— possibly under the influence of 
modern “civilization* — that is, want, of 
meaiMvrf.'uvlir^tiir mattery Unfortunately., 
there are a great many who are not 
deterred by this obstacle, and the conse 
quence for them is highly pernicious, if 
not nositi\ely ruinous 

W’bether our people are on the whole, 
being impoverished or not, is a question 
too large to be discussed here While I 
am Convinced that they arcj I'free^ admit 
that there IS room for honest diflercbceof 
opinion on the subject But I think there 
should be no such difference in regard to a 
kind of impo\erishment of a Considerable 
section of our community who* lia\c 
become more or less ‘ ai ilized ’ jo the 
modern sense , » 

Impoverishment is k comparatue term* 
If one ha\ mg comparatively more cionev 


than before, yet has less for his wants, he 
IS certainly poorer That barring an 
losigoiflcant fraction of our people com 
pos^ of some zamindars, lawyers, 
bankers, highplaceci ofScials, &.c , the'inass 
ofour middle class (including the well to 
do peasantrs * ) have been impoverished in 
tins sense there cannot be ^e shadow of 
a doubt and that modem “civilisation” 
js mainly responsible for this impo\ensb 
ment there can also be no doubt Th-y 
generally hav^ ■more money than before, 
but thcic^aotsducto i-anous “civilizing” 
agencies and in respect of apparel and an 
infinity of other thmga in conformity with 
the ideas of decency, aesthetics, , of 
modern * civilization ', have increased in jx 
much larger proportion And as the Ordr, 
nary man blindly follows,,^thc prevailing 
fashion, and as with bim show counts for 
more than substance, and the ornamental 
supersedes the useful, the necessary conse 
quence is impoverishment with all its 
seque/ae— inordinate cabancement of the 
struggle for animal existence, worryr 
anxiety, dimmation of vitality, and pos 
sibly also resort lo shady and crooked 
alleys and byways of making mbney and 
general moral degeneration Even in 
comes which formerly would have been 
regarded as opulence are now hardly deem, 
cd to be bare competence With thegreat 
majority of oar middle class, upper as well 
as lower, the candle burns at both ends 
Tbcir resources are exhausted, on the one 
hand, by the excessive rise in the prices of 
necessaries, and, on the other, by them 
creasing complexity of "civilized” In mg 
which 13 enlarging their want^ While 
milk and the various preparations of milk 
which form the pnncjpal articles nf unto 
tiou in Our diet suited to the clinfate have’ 
become so very dear that they cannot 
aBord to get them in suBicient quantity, 
for bare subsistence, they have to spend 
comparatively large amounts upon the 
gratification of the new tastes which have 

* Eren in rfsarj to Eastern Beozal one of the few 

B arts of f»J A where tbe peasautrj js ptbsperoas tbe 
[onnarable Mr J G Cummin^ on^ of the ablest and 
most «jiri^athetic officers of tbe CoTernmeift of 
BcDxa) observes mbs report on tbe Survey and 
Settkojent of tbe Chak Rosanabad Estate fCooiiIla 
D strict) / 

It tell gent natire j ul lie opin on r and I agree' 
TTith it that tbe standard of comfort bas lOClraseJ 
but that tbe income of tbe ralxats bas not locreased 
in exMt correspondence or in other words that 
the raiyat msp Cc of increased Sacome bas 
marg a of profit and sav 
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spriiDg up for ilotbiDg, shoes soi-kStifter 
tlic Western fashion .mil lor Western 
games, nmiiscmcnts, furniture, tojs, tnn 
kets, glassware, cigarettes, patent medi- 
cines, •icc , Ke 

It appears to me passing strange that 
Government and n large number of my 
Neo-Indian copipatriots should he blind to 
a fact vhich ought to be apparent a priori 
and which is locontrovertibly established 
by the experience of the last half century 
It does not require any unusual strain on 
the reasoning lacuUy to 6nd out that the 
adoption of a ''cirilization” evolved in the 
wealthiest conamanitica ot the globe by 
one of its poorest communittcs would be 
economically disastrous— a ‘civilization , 
besides, which alms at enriching the former 
liy the exploitation of the latter And 
expcncncc confirms what is established by 
reason That the -ritahty of oor people 
, has been decreasing is a fact which has 
been noticed by many, including Govern 
ment and some of their experienced olTi 
cmls 

The GoverumenC of Bengal in tbcir 
Resolution on the final Report on the rc 
cent Fardine in Banknra observe 

Tfa« Mtecitj ofthi diitreis la ib« recent (nisioc 
renlting kota tbe failure of one aoaioon rmeeatbe 

a oeetios bf tbe preeeat econom c coodition «f (be 
latrcti Relief became neceiearr lo Ao;tna( 191.> 
and b/ (bq time of tbe Itarreat of tbe vrioier rice eron 
1 per cent of tbe populatlan *at la receipt of reltei 
■wbile in Mnv IQtb tae pereentase on ttnef of one 
kind or ailbtber rose to 4 3 in preTiona famiBCe 
ret ef baa not been found necessarr sotil a later 
staire 

The incrcas ag dumber of famines and tlie terrlUe 
iDortatiCx nhich resalti from tbem ear* Sir II J S 
Cotton, 10 spite of nil tbe eserlionsoftbeGoeerii- 
ment end the heroic elTort of indiTidual officer* arc— 
U there mere aa other eetdence— an oxeceihettoiog 
eemonstCBtioa that tbe capscitf of tbe people to 
maiBtaio tbeusseUes if on tbe decline ^fae reason 
ytby fam nts ^sre more fitqntnt than foraierU nod 
more severe if that tbe resources of the people are 
less able to resist tbeni. 

1 do not think it is necessary f^rmeto 
labour the points, that the dimmution of 
vitality, or of "the capacity of the people 
to maintain themselves” is chicfir attri 
butable to impovenshment, and that mo- 
• dern ‘ civilization” is one of tbe mam 
causes of this unpov tnsbtnent 

I do not know what Sir S P Sinba 
means exactly by ‘‘the amenities of life 
being ‘ available to all Amenities oflifi. 


than they are now I quite remember the 
time when there was a great deal more of 
amity among the Hindus and the Mabo- 
medans, and among tbe ‘‘higher” and 
* iowei” castes of the Hindus, when there 
was a well recognised place for them all in 
social and religious festivities, when such 
amusements and cntertaipments asjatras, 
Katfiakflta, fi.c , at the houses of the well- 
todo were open to all I suppose Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna means tbe “ameui- 
tics” of modern “civilization,” snch as 
theatres, circuses, cinemas, WhetUee 
they arc superior or inferior to the ameni- 
ties of Indian civilization is a question 
upon which opinion wtllbedividra But 
there, tan be no possible doubt about the 
serious inroads which they make into tbe 
slender incomes of the great majonty of 
our people If they were to be made more 
‘available to nil” than they are now, they 
would, I am sure, deepen the impOvensb* 
inent which, as we have seen above, is 
being afiected by the other “civiluiflg” 
agencies and institutions 

Tbe description of the sanitary condi- 
tion of Indian villages quoted from the 
lopetial Gazetteer ol India is highly ex- 
aggerated In fact It does not at ah applji 
to tbe great majority of Indian villages, 
for they get their supply ef drinking water 
from streams and wells I have-noticed lu 
various parts of India that where the vil- 
lagers get their drinking water from 
streams, their women folk scoop out sbal 
low pools 10 the sands and carefully ladle 
out the filtered water tberefrom Oar 
people arc not so ignoriint of hygienic 
rules QS they are taken to be by our West- 
ern and Westernised friends In regaid to 
phonal cleanliness and the cleanliness of 
their homes, they ore m some respects— 
as, for instance, the cleanliness of their 
teeth, an important factor of hcalth-supe- 
?D°dia ?5 and Westernised 

Gazetteer would generally hold true even 
where the people to a 
theirdnnking-water 
Idw residents of the iBengal 

"f? ancestral residence lies, 
oel i?.;,. fu”^'5bbounDg villages, usually 
n water from the stream 

«Q Nevertheless I have 


according to the indigenous social stan uo doubt the ilevrrmH^ 
dard were’two or three generations ago Vast partially tfu^fL^r^?! 
available to all to i much hrger extent sent day Ihit the f 'li*^"f 
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that it would have been less true iorty or 
fifty years ago. And, paradoxical as the 
statement may appear, this is because of 
the rapid advance along the path of West- 
ern civilization which Bengal has been 
making within that time.. Why_ are so 
many Bengal villages “choked withxank 
vegetation and poisoned by ^ stagnant 
pools” at the present day ? ifis becanse 
the exigencies or amenities of modern 
civilization have driven the great'majority 
of their well-to-do inhabitants, who used 
to take care of their gardens and tanks, to 
towns, and Jjecause the few comparatively 
well-to-do men that are left have, also 
under the’ influence of modern ciyihzation, 
either lost the benevolent spirit which 
animated their ancestors and winch made 
them devote their spare money after sup- 
plying their simple wants to works of 
public utility, or have become too in^ 
poverished, in the sense we have cxnlamw 
above, to be in a position to undertake 
them. ‘ , 

Sir S, P. Sinha talts of “.the erils winch 
menace health and life." Are they not 
much more serious now than they were 
four orfive decades ago ? Have they not 
been increasing in volume and intensity as 
“civilization” with its network of rail- 
, ways, law courts, schools and college, 
&c., has been spreading ? 'Vbv should 
malaria be rampant in the dry climate of 
Northern India free from rank- vegetation 
and pestiferous pools as_ well_ as m damp 
Bengal overgrown with 
“poisoned by stagnant pools Why 
should places noted for their salubrity 
half a century ago have now become as 
noted for their insalubrity and become 
hot-beds of disease ? , 

J am strongly inclined to tliinb, that 
the increase in the number and viralence 
of diseases Is maiuly attributable to the 
decreasing vitality of our people, And we 
have already indicated, that this diminu- 


tion of vitality is ftiainly due to im- 
^poverlshment, and that the spread of 
"'modern “civilization” is one. of the main 
causes of this impoverishment. • 

Government proposes to overcome “the 
evils which menace health and life”’ and 
which have been gradually growing In 
enormity and intensity by the expansion 
of the Sanitary Department so that the 
Sanitary Commissioner may have “a large 
executive agency” to see that the "model 
rules of village hygiene” framed by Gov- 
ernment are carried into practice.' ‘And 
the money required for' “the sanitation, 
conservancy, drainage ood water-supply 
of the village, for the establishment, re- 
pair, maintenance or management of 
primary schools and dispensanes, forany 
other focal works likely to promote the> 
health, comlort, and convenience of the 
public,” as well as “for'.the.salaritfs and 
equipment of the Daladars and Chauki- 
dars, and the salary of the 'Secret.'iry (if 
any)” is to be raised by taxing the 
villagers (clause 38). 

It IS not difljcult to predict, that in the 
great majority of cases, at least in Central 
Bengal, this method of finan^og the 
Village Committees wonld be productive 
of great hardship, wonld, in fact, lead to 
increased impoverishment and consequent 
further decrease of vitality and aggrava- 
tion of the “evils which menace health and 
life.” I would suggest that at least a" 
moiety of the Public Works cess^be made 
over by the District Boards to the Village 
Committees, and that a suitable granfc be 
made from the Provincial revenue to the 
Boards to make up the financial ^ficiency 
which they would thus suffer. N 

I am afraid, if the bill be passed as it 
stands, it will, instead of^removing the> 
evils whicli our people suffer from now, 
jiggravate them, and instead of add- 
ing to their happiness, will add to their ’ 
misery. 
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- o • Ghose sets forth the aim and form of all 

* Poetic Vmon- _ , true poetry and demolishes the idea that 

' In the course of an illuminating article the main role qf poets should be the role- 
contribated to Area for April, Aurobioda of teachers and preachers. Says he : . . 
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\isiot..s tli«c!mrvlernt.cpr>wfrofthepo«t.n» is K«Mis(w art (Joes not and cannot cire u» a scJeoti 
discrimmatlTc .bought the essential gift of the philnso ficaUy accurate presentation of life, l^ause Art is not 
phy and aoalyiuc ohserTation the natural geD»rs of- and cannot be bcieocc. What it does do. is to -'make 
the scientist The K^i or poet was id the idea of ns arbitrary selection of motives, forms and hoes, 
the ancient the ieer and revealer of truth, nod though sonteiimes of dall blacks and greys and browns antf 
V "‘■Ites and sordid yellows* sorntTmes of 

demand from bun only the pleasure of the ear and Tiofcat blacks and reds, and the rerult is ^metimn a 
the arausemeot of the aesthetic faeuitv. still aU 'thing of power and sometimM n nightman ^ 

selves what the poet has embodied in hil^wM « standpoints* himself into artificial 

tiveandintu.tiTe vision ofNaturrund l.fc and man Us sviSJ/s the denih connlry, 

and whose poetrv has arisen out of that in asai.reme "* ■'* spiritual attainment 

•revelatory utterance of .t Sight is the essenual 

poetic gift The archetypal poet in a world ol 

*”* "» Making and Diseaie- ’ 

intimately this world and all the others and (.nd O O taC. i . • 

and Mture and the life of beings and acts Ilomog n... . writing m the Social Service 

fromltscealre a surge of creative rhythm and word V“^«crO for April points out hoW and in 

day 


ime measure this ideal erestion "P**'*® ‘««spreau Of tuberculosis. Says he:' 

.Z\ via\;hsLjurrtzz^A''cr. sf irS’** 

tor the rrom siinated m Vp?omin«t 


peroaps oi a religious or ethical preacher It u S .'’P* «'>“o 
necessary therefore to say that when I elaun for th. •'*•'***•*•»'»« hu,. .>,wu. .,.n.-ro .n . 
poetthsroleofaseerofT^fhaodfiad the source'of S*^"" “od hired at an exofbitant%»ot 

god l??h/J,53 .* ««•'■"« TisiVn 0 “l ^ MJf «f '"dis in the,* tmy hole "“ot carr!rt on 

iis2=islpl 


creative actiTity and Its expression^'*' ' “wtotls 

The native power of poetry is m Its i.crht .... 

Its intellectual thought matter, and its fafetv w IS 

adhenng to this native principle of vision and ^lon ^'**"1^““ ‘railties of hnm.'" *°h 

ing Its conception. Us thought .ts emotion^ ‘be moral precipice „H,h ‘‘■'7 'bp 

presentaliOD ,tt structure to rise out of that w “«“« have ^heri^ *"«orable-^Iaws 

rnX’i'^o^Vi;* ^Se'^o'etrvSs'o^nnffelft ‘‘ 

view, a seizing by the inner sense. . and the man^ ***?' ‘re isuckled^ .nrt £ ^^ 5 ** ’"“h them 
11 not n Its substance of form poetic ennneiati^ ffm^pbere Th/s the “““rd m this horrid 

of a philosophic truth, but the rhythmic revclation^r * tu ® **“«ratioa ® * *preadi from genera- 

Nature aDdX°wo"?d and tbe*°D”neVuuthla^Sa ‘So ««Bgth/i u* thil'“‘ ^"’^'“lons League 


oftheir life and i) 
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* From wliat we here seen of the Bidi- 
makcrs ol Calcutta their conaition seems 
to be better. The health officer of Calcntta 
shodia hold an early lavestigation regard-^ 
mg the condition of health of the Bid.- 
mlkers of this city, on the same lines as 
they did m Bombay. 

■How to Gel on : the Beit Methodi 
Some very sound .adrice has been giren 
''to aspirants to suecess in business by 
ThomSs J . Barratt, Chairman and Manag 
ing Director, Pear’s Soap Company, in the 
course of an article contributed to the 
Mysore Economic Jonrnal for March 
' Says Mr. Barratt • 

n .. a mfslate to think that good qBahties alone 

to, loen 

*'“T5'«Veton'’oae most hare the power and apti 
Gompnsea t „icep‘t,on sod decwoo. 

grcMirenen. qai^o«« action which 

and n general directness Ol s^ these are 

takes “‘"f 

brain Allthe school knowledge that can^^^^ 

should be taken and rote, and 

school knowledge is a ®aUe r backed op 

IdSufficlentlT effort to add to 

and eked out by an nnwe y ® ,jj_j,ptc,ally by 

tta .toev Iroo “f 

constant course^ in ^he e g . osefol erery 

resolving to atf inquiring habit of 

day, howerer, by f nowers of obserrntton 
mind, and hy practismg o side of tbiogs 

until the faculty of seeing __i-dwe soon grows 

IS dereloped, the equipment of knowledge so i. 

to goodly proportions ^e brought into some each 

buccess abilities may oe oro ® j. _ -biUT. work- 

classification ns the bililT^ aed^praetK 

ability. WOODS ‘f»'Vy' detafi os, and that 

S5S=S=S«s 

84V^12 


on • in business Thinking, howerer. .s 
of work, from nearly erery 

hardest physical labour is eased when thought 

,n wh.t I n..r call th. ■•i.orli.g 
aiaoy arc „ natural, inborn stimulus 

srs“r- «c ‘.Sii"”. .o iitiic .fid ot 

work that they even dare to go to 'J* ^ 

at least allow themselrfs to lapse into a halt 
.lu,«bc,o.. ccd,™., -l.c» 

d«ire, and who believe that the true '^“^^ day 
motto IS ‘Labour as little as possible dndgetas 

ZSii u p«...bi= foe It i 

who Stick w the ruts and do not S^t “O Ihw is 

another motto that is much b-tter 
mind and that is 'Th"® ,'e c«ator of Vo 
an axiom of an old friend of mine tbe creator oi an 
mttrpene of world w.dt rtpoto, Sir TIio“« Jjg”,, 

In'tmnk ” 'hsVyoo orl dor° g” mole, the hours .pas, 
pl Smly r.d p?ofit.blj . wbrrsa. to tbs /y- 
Irodar idler who shirks and yawns and Is lor ever 

r^d-r'S "oTlig. aod .bould ,u lbs familiar phrass 

'“'iruowfX'’ m'lboSS’tbs powsr to o.s it, i.oj 
little avail capsbility that dees not shape 
L action Us nothing to exercise itself upon . the 
will and the desire to make tliem operatire rantt 
be ihete or little success wiU result Still, whatever 

r..r,;‘tJ'bV"'. 

ro”.lrd.bgloss^^^^u*t.'■”iJ'b* tboyfd aTSy‘i 

^ 10 the foreground of life’s persp«t'«. not 

ir:.■rt^rs?,S'm/u^rotb^\^^^^ 

Sw^umro”" S'bsd ■ ObTlota? J vsrj Cood boj^ 
™”rs^md^b'a^‘V”o“^“.”dXJo^^ t"? E"od 

^■hoTOOghness is tbe accentually power 
Ibe belter^ human characteristics Energj% courage, 
delermmaUoo, industry. ' lit 

such steadying aids ns orderliness, “tthod and 
smcerity lend it their support Thoroughness «“ >« 
eiercised in little as well as '"i 

woiktag out of the higher nmbltioiJs of life and m 
giving fulness and meaning to the humbler tasks of 

Method IS a necessity to business “getting on 
It is the outcome of orderly smut ®P*7l‘ifencnee to 
the ages and applying tbe j***®"* ®f * - 

ibe «ioomi,ing oT time and effort in department 
of business action. Business raaMers *‘®® 

important matter A man can be 
potiie and considerate, no matter great his 

hurry Even with “°‘®” 

one away, with telephone calls 'oundiy 
iwound one, and the mdless Stir 

modern BCtiTitiesasiailmg at erery point, the b^rt 
of courtesy should never be laid aside Offiw 
manners are one thing, howerer, and worksb^ 
manuers another . but the principle and the effect 
should b‘ tbe same In both There is atwa^t rw 
enough for courie«y, said Emerson ^ It requirw 
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persotsalily aoJ cbaracter, hosvcTer, to rise to the 
best on all business cecBsions bat svilb these tu 
bis efiaipment a man can go lorward srithagood 
heart, and be mil not fail ^ 

Rusioesa was never more orderijr than now, never 
more Uone«t never better condneted, sever so iJclr- 

in bpportunUies for those who have business latelli 
gence and the right capacity and conscience for 
work True our business pace has been woudeifnllr 
increased our business methods have been greallv 
mtensified. our business aids immensely 
and our raonev making propensities nave in n<i 
wise slackened , but with ail the flatter and luss of 
«»-at.on motonug 
and the rest, the winning qualities in business are 
the same now as m the past 


Travancore Music 


The 


A Rood deal of information abriit the 
muMc of Travancore has been supplied us 
m the course of o short orttcle eontr.hutrf 
*, for Mat bv T 

Lakshmana FiUai. We read * 

aldi'^tJneVhf '.fnJ *“*• by 

aide, one the Mcemt Dravidiao system called aid. 

Sopoaam, nsd the other the Arytn The 

in Soalh India. eharaeterHed by aaeetnes# tenJui’ 

bold. Vut^MlraSd 
■ettlemeat^bont 2 000 T«rs'‘flBo'‘*and'ih"cb to”b?/ 

SK'5i,'aS 

greiit covpsvcr of ^otith India has 

Jimout Ivrics The Dravi ban ,y,tem oTtbToth^ 

mmmm 

physical feattirev, marked bv 
Hndlocted lagoons ■ It Is^nor^mJ^ r*”'*?'* 

■ foreign PERIODICALS 

• v‘ m the Tiatfs points out the »• 

individtnlity and beauty of ' ** 

The Poetry of Thomas Hardy 
and incidentally makes mention of the 
salient features of his novels. Says he ; 


ragas and Its nomenclature, may hare been adopted 
into tbc UraviJiaa system , 

It IS not easy to trace 'the name of any great 
eomposer in popalar Dravidian music, the rugas 
employed in the Dravidian songs being simple aod 
tnere being scope for multiplying compositions in the 
existing airs These airs are all stereotyped It Is 
not meant tbat songs of higher quality cannot be 
composed in them The espenment has never been 
tried «s It has become the fasliioo now to make new 
^'’7“'* rag'is, winch have become 
JT, towns {and cdies where Aryan music 
Even in the Aryan 
loninT composers have been those of 

looiparatively recent date We arc aware of no 
.r *° Tiagayya whose compositions can 

*° lii!~The Aryah music which 
Travancore, and which still 

fhell!« form. Is of 

iSd . ./..'.f"' (•■■PPO.cJ to W). 

C *’’^*4*^'' that the celebrated royal 
~s^w« Swath. Tirumnl Maba R.ja, has compo^ 
was^ ^ ^"«’*/t'=c «afliest composers m this style 
was I riace Aswathi Tiruaal I17SQl7fiSl nn 
e"v« ^hosi are 

Kmn^e m Padmanabhaswam. 

Ksbeefaptb.Saiir.a\iX’tbers’'““^““ Poanmh. 

par^'^oriiHl.**iOth“’ee'^°,p“ the early 

Marar. of Muvaihupuhv wa» certainly Oovinda 


Tfavancofe Musie - M i ,1 ^ /** 

.he;"t:rx“ iSlii;:;* 

order and corupoter of no mean 

ppaoSlff'"!;,. 

t*oiis in the shane of i.rnnm^ c . tiis cottiposl 
rjUt,-,f A.e.a?eJtill.unpf^e;i^ 
by the Court 

=Lrx.;rs'te£“1 Lr 

•'•phovathar ““'I ^enkataramn 

“4 -.s-c i. 

(tSOl lSSO) It. s worths Mdharaia 

_h^elf was an eminent smger *''' Maharaja 


The novels 
«o they 
revest 


rawiiathi scnsr'lhvr .■'npersonal, and 
•t/ot a'wa,. the -n 

“ad “ever the onlv V? ‘hing |n 

, on the otker hand, page after 
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page IS simpl; and directly Anioagtbc«e 

^rsonat or itupersonative tbriues some are tragic 
aod some are trivial but atlare prompted imaiediate> 
iy by the experience of living 

’The novel world is neb firnt ttnd intricate ft 
country that, whether we rest m «ts luiagioations or 
track the imaged rcaliliee. Las places we can tnoTc lo 
with a certainty of living detail ^^e can tell the 

E ools where the cattle will be standing and how the 
eath’s (ace alters with the changes of the year But 
in the world of the poems there is a ddfereoce erhicb 
even familiar names and aa occasional mumteoess of 
pictnre cannot hide It is as though the color and 
substance of the setting had shrnok in a more 
penetrating light The close yestnre of the aotela 
thins to elemental terms of space and tune It is a 
world both definite aud abstract A mood is deed 
precisely * at this point of time, at this point lo 
•pace ‘but the converging bnea stretch so faraway 
tnat the chief impreasion is of vaatness, 

* The permeating vision is ausgested in one of the 
new poems "The House of SiJeDce * A child and a 
ntattare-fooking at a bouse with riftssed trees and a 
shaded lawn, and the child exclaims bow <|aiet it 
must be therci for cobi^v ever scemr to wove about 
Thca iie answer comes 

Ali« that s iKcausc you do not bear 
The visioning powers of souls who dare 
I To pierce the inatcrialscrveii 
"tforuing noon and night, 

Mid those funereal shades (hat seem 
The nncaoay scenery Of « dfcxt” . ^ 

I igarea dance to a raiad with sight 
Aod music and laughter like floods of light 
'' Make all lUe precincts gleam ^ 
ft isapoet s bower 

Through which there pass Tn /le«t arrays 
Long teams of all the years nou days 
Of joys aod sorrows of earth and heaven. 

That meet maakmd in his ages •eves. 

An icon in an hour 

Bat this visionary mood does aot work always 
through abstractions The seer is also a poet of 
hnmaaity't^xo a-degree which may surprise those who 
are accustocned to think of him la the other conuee 
lion It IS just this contrast between the universal 
and the accidental the permanent and the transitory 
which makes the ipelf-iof his poetry \\e»oiagioed 
him musing over rcons nod dynasties and we find 
he vs a %\agtv of smaUest h.acaaa thvuga hwi 
doubt the sense of destiny pervades all bis soogv 
and in a rooment-we can roll up the curtain which 
divides the pnreTy human scene from the unseen ways 
behind it but still the business of We w giveo 
witbont any of Its immediate interest having faded 
.This interest extends to the most fugitive fancies 
and the most trifling incidents Aothing now seems 
too small for an eye which jnst before was fastened 
on big thiugs. An old sketch, an old psalm tnne, a 
strange pedestrian on the heath > halt m a railway 
•waiting room, ate among these tnemes and 
"Midnight on the Great estern ■ is typical of the 
way he bandies them 

In the third class seat sat the jonrnejiog boy, 

And the roof lamp s cily damC 
Played down On cis listless form and face 
Bewraptpast knowing to where he was going 
Or whence he came ^ 

In the band of his hat th* journeying boy 4 

Had 3 ticket stucE and a etricg 
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Around bis neck bore the key of his box, 

That twinkled gleams of the lamp s sad beams 
Like a living thing 

What past can be yours O journeying boy, 

Towards a world unknown, * 

Who calmly, as if indiflcrent quite '* 

To afl at stake can ondertake 
This plunge ulone^ 

Knows your soul a sphere O jourciwiog boy. 

Our rude realms far above, ' 

VfbencfwitVj spacious vvavoTj yon mark and mete 
Tb s region of sin that ynu find you in 

But are not of ? 

fits language as critics have pointed but, leans to 
the logical plainness and hvrdness of prose and we 
look, in vain for that rich imagery which in Keats 
for instance leaves b'hind it a long echo of haunting 
snggcstioa Ills words it is said, stand for what 
they are and for nothing mote than they are There 
IS a troth m this and it fallows that they often 
eonvey less than they should they are adeejnate 
eooogh lorclearDe«s bat they are not in InnewitietUi 
whole meaning or vvith the spmt ollif which is the 
true spirit of poetry 

The rhythm is u]0*t important ofoll, for UarJr 
works It out willi a mastery which is m keeping 
with the carelul construction of the novels This 
•lie of (he poets art— the sheer art of soog^^t 
dearly cngros'cd him and bis choice* of roytlini 
IS so various that it is not to be defined tooD'irrorvIy, 
Tliv characteristic which seems to stand out moat is 
I'erhaps the one aliah would be least expected TTie 
hlting changing strnm of his verse t^tuneotit 
IS wbatslrikes one As in this song ' To the Mdon,’ 
for instance 

What have yon mesed on, Moon, * 
lo your day, 

So aloof so far away ? 

•O, I hare mused 00, oftea loused oa 
Growth, decay, 

Nations alive, dead, mad, aawoon, ^ 

• In my dav ' 

Have you mu^h wondered Moon, •' 

Oa your rounds 

Self wrapt beyond Earth's bounds * * 

kca, 1 have troadered, oftea woodcred 
N. At the sounds 

Reaching me of the human tune 
Da rov rounds ' 

* What do yon think oFit,.Mooij, 

As you go * 

Is Life much, or no ’ 

O I think of it often think of it 
As a show 

God means surely to shut up soon 
As 1 go ' 


War and Population. 

Tli« Spectator Itas an article which * 
shows that “since the war began the 
poputatioc of the^ United Kingdom has 
increased by excess of births orer deaths 
to such an extent as more than to counter- 
balance the whole of the losses of our 
(British) armies 111 the field ’’ IVe read ‘ 
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It a common practice to take thejtarl87G, 
nhen tbe birtb rate ta Laglaod dod Wales va* tbe 
bigbest recorded, as a itartbg pomt, and to regard 
any falling od from that year as heralding a national 
disaster But there is nothing sacred abont the 
year 1373 or about the birth rale of that year It 
■would be quite as legitimate to argue that we abemid 
take some earlier and lower rate os the atandard. 
or alternatiTely that we ought to aspire to a mneh 
higher rate A further blunder commonly committed 
IS to forget that the decisive question is not the 
rate of iucrease but the amount ot Increase 

A third point almost inrariably orerlooked la 
the close connection between birtli rates and tafaatile 
death rates What really matters is not so morh 
the number of children born into the world, thonsh 
that of course does matter a great deal as the 
number who grow np ’ 

The average annual number of marriages in Coir 
land and Wales for the years 1000—13 was in tonnil 
figures. 27S 000 la 1014 this rose to 204 000 m 
1915 to 3G1.0U0 10 1013 it fell again to ISOOOo’ It 
M also to he noted that during the first half of 1017 
the number of marriages fell appreciably as compared 
with the corresponding period IQ each of the three 
“Dd as compared with the average 
for 1000 13 Presumably this last fact means that 

the manhood of the couatry, marriages had become 
Impossible . Sie Beraard Mallet luens op these 
ngures by stating that, in round numhert, 200 000 

l'««o married la 
Ireland thi?. was 8,000, in 

irtlaad there was no aialetial eliaage 


siderabTe decrease in birth 'lo 1916, and aV/ia*’!!. 
1017 The births m ISngtaad and Wales la lOlb 
ahowidadrop of nearly U eer cent as 
with lOlJ still more stnkiog^iV tU face tbaMo e^ 
first quarter of 1017 the births dropped over oe? 

■”i‘‘ *'■* ««'"«»00adicig perWo^ 
1013 , In the eeeond qoarter nearly 2* wr cent 
and in third quarter just under 23 percent ’ 

Since the war began there has been a remarVahi. 
drop 10 infantile mottality in all parts of th? UoaVd 

?iL a »fiow that concurrenOv wrth 

s;;;i 

AS cnsr’ArX. iiij. 

had been overlaid by their parenli m ieS 
number recorded on Sundays was alwar. .. 

•higher than on any oth?; 7«, .n the 

inlerence being that Saturday night's dnnkmg 
the suffocation of the bah, in t« I 
morning Since the sale «'f alcoholic So»w7, 
restricted there has been an appreciable derlme ,i. 
Infanlile mortality attnhnted*^ to tb., ca^ 
especially in the nomljer of infant deaths tecotdid on 

Sundays The net result of all causes oflectitia biitl,? 
and deaths lS^hat during the two yeaVlofs l 


■ndtbefirsthalforiOlT the emss of births o«f 
«atbs in Cnuland and Wales was SOOOOO, in Scot- 
land 83,000, and in Ireland 41,000, making a 
total for the United Kingdom of 714,000 tffreadd 
the iacreate recorded from Aifgust to December, 1914, 
this total enmes to well over U00,000-a figure which 
lar exceeds the military and naval losses. 


The Irish Situation , 

There is so much similarity between 
conditions m Ireljiod and those in India 
regarding the pro- 
bicms of Ireland and the means adopted 
by the lush to solve them is welcome. An 
dealing with the political, 
industrial and agranan moTements on 
loot in Ireland appears m the rorta/ffht/r 
P« Of John Mci^atb, 
from which we make some extracts 

prcLnM.m?4Z I«l.odatthe 

i,v, ' 4 


Mr 7'.l' .f what 

Utwtta the ,a,,o7l!IlH * agrtement" 

delegatev ’ sections of the CaOnvcntion's 

KaSali"?""-"^,"^''-- tha 

great fmhmen in regard to Ireland pn J 

linev T^ey both itarted from tSr °° P»raliel 

^ace of national economics ^rn,^i 

^rmeca -Keep a 6rm eno nf ‘b* 

Plunkett, when that polilv w«. / jiotnesteads " 

aooceva tbrouch the Land nlUmate 

•o^quent L\nd :Pamba,e'A.S®' “d tbc 

•«. as an ultimate re.Mir^ru if he did not 

Of the |«,u rarbime f the restorXn 
kfttwbeBliebegBn,h,sca«Mff Mr Pluu 

““ 
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taodte. in a ipeeeb at Belfast— a ^larticnUrl; na- 
happj eoTirooment for such a declaration— he atAed 
that “we must disinfect Insb politics with a little 
common sensr.^It seemed anextremeljsiaister eipm* 
sloD at the time, and It gate aa execse to a certain 
class of peoole to abuse a man whoreall;, jast then, 
wasn't thtnaiog much about polities at all, but who 
bad sioplj started out to organise the first real 
Sinn Fein campaign and to teach the doctrine that 
Inshmen could no a whole lot of things for them 
selres at home without aojr assistance whaterer 
from the Parliament in l^ndon fn order to establish 
tbis propositioa he started the Irish Agncultnral 
Organization Society, as a purely voluntary body, 
which DCTcr receired the slightest assistance from 
the State notil years afterwards when it got a 
mouse’s part of help after the State realizea that 
It was doing State business, and doing it remarkably 
welL 

Out Mr Plankett, although be was the first of 
the modern Slim Feiners— did not refuse GoTeromeat 
assistaoee. lie actually thought, indeed, that it 
might have been a little bit more geoerous He bad 
BO notion of boycotting the Imperial Parliament— 
not he He even went so far as to become a member 
of it And while a member of it be actually put bis 
further Sinn rein ideas into operation Ireland, he 
said to himself, being an agrKoUaral eouatry, 
needed an AgnenUunsi Oenarcaeat, «och. for 
iasunce, as that which was doiog so naeb for the 
egricuUaral developmcat of Causda. How was that 
to be brought about I By resolntioas aed debates 
at ‘iVratmioster? b'o, but by Irishmen at borne 
showiBg exactly what they wanted, and puttiog 
their demands, cut and dri«. aod properir worked 
out by tbemscires, before the Uouse ofCommoos 
lie came back to IreUod, called together a small 
oeetiag in Dahlia of represeatatire Insbmea to 
eonilder the not saimportant questioa of bow td 
discoTcr a lueaas of putting the mam lodastryof 
the country on its tcet, and giriog it the necessary 
tnaehinery for right direction I'or praeticat aad 
, Immediate purposes he thought that the receat 
^ successful economK, nod especially sgricultaral. 
expenments and dercloposents in such countries as 
Warltemberg And Ucomark might suggest some 
lessons to Irishmen Aad so be sent Mr T P Gill, 
to make iaquines loto the new agranau tnethods 
that bad so reccatly brought about such desirable 
ebaogts in those countries. 

Mr GiU came back from the Contineat, with 


a very formidable mass of mformation as to how 
two little Continental nations, by the adoption of 
new and intelligent ideas, were able aetnally to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before 

kkitb this Information before it Mr PlnrketCa 
“Recess Committee* met, and in dne Umei«sneda 
report— known toi*hiitDry as ‘'lbeRece«8Conimiltee’e 
Report.’' And ont of that report, in due time, also 
emerged “The Department' of Agncnlture and 
Tecbnicst Instmctioa for Ireland,” which is, at the 
pre<ent time, the Only Gorernment institution in tbe 
country that is nnirersally acknowledged by etery- 
body to bare bad a beneficent loQnence on the Isres 
of the people 

Mr Horace Plaslett established nearly tweoty 
years ago a veritable periodic Parliameot of Ireland 
composed of all sections of the community, aod, 
strange to say, with almost eiaetly the same number 
of members as the Irish representation m the Imperial 
Farliameni noder the Act of Union And during 
ail these years this Irisli rsrlisment has been i]uietlr 
doing the biggest bniioets of the country, ontti^i 
legislation t 

The Insh Parliament of Sir fforace riankett fs 
called the Council of AgrKuUnre it has 304 toembers, 
consisting of a mootity aomiosted by the Depart- 
ment Itself from each of the four provinces, aad a 
majority elected by tbe Connty ConaeiU Aad these 
lot men of dirergeat views from North and South 
wotk together heartily for tbe common good of the 
whole island. 

Tbe diQereact between Sir Horace Flnakett as a 
Sina Feieer, aod the Sma reiaeri who haregivea 
tbemseives tbe eame, is that be has earned Tbe policy 
of “OarstWes Alone ’ iato practice, with the happiest 
results, whereas they bare oevtr tried aeytaieg 
practical whatever, ualess the word covert wntier 
articles aed msktag spevebrs 

Sir Horace Pluakett, like Faraell, believes la wotk 
tn Ireland Itself done by Itiihmen. But, like Paroell 
agsia. be tbisks that wben it is aeersvary, fa order 
to make that work fruitful, to use Parliamentary 
oetbodi. wby, Partismeuiary metbodi must beset 
going i.onsei|ueat1y. I'nring bis twentv wart or 
so ot public Ule be has conferred on Ireland boons 
tbatarc sreond ooiy to taosegiRtt to her by Parnell 
faloKlf dunng bis tragicstly short poIilKol career 
ofoulycItTeu 


NOTES 


‘‘"nie Moat Important Erent of 
Modem India-” 

In the Maaebfiter Gttan/ua, Alnrch 2S, 
1918, hiT Rabintlmnath Tapore calls “the 
birth and life-work of Ranmioban. Kay” 
"the most Important event of modem 
India.” lie says:— , 

“Tbe first Aryan loa'sraQla came tu India wItK 
their tnbal g^» and* special certtscclals, and tbnr 


cocflict With tbe origiaal labalntantt of India seemed 
to have no prospeW of ,ttrnuBaUoa latbemidf' 
of this stfucKle the eonceptioo of a nctrtnsl soul. 
Ihe spiri»naJ bond of naity in all erratsrr*. took iu 
birth in tbe better mtecla of tbe time This heraldrt] 
a change of heart, and sfoeg with it a true bans of 
r e c o nciliation. , 

“Uorlug the Mobamtcedsn eonqurst of India, l- 
bfod the political taraeil, oar insrr streyglewas 
Splntval UVe AsoVa of the IlsiVfl-Ht age, Akbar 
also had hit vinvn oi spirltnsl arnty AtaceeMkMs 
ef grrat men «f tbose evutanrs. V^th U' * 
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and Mohamuiedaii (uQa was engaged lo bnilJiiig a 
kingdom of routs over whu.b ruled ilie ooe wba 
was tbe God o( Moliaiuinedaus as well as lliodns 
In India this stnvicg after spiritual reahsalion 
still shows activity Aod 1 feci sure that tlw most 
important event of modern India has Ixen the I rth 
end life work of Kammolian Itaj for it u a matter 
of the greatest urgency that the liait and tbe West 
should meet and unite in hearts Through Mam 
piohao was giien tbe first true response of India 
when the West'knocked atherdoor Uefouoltbe 
pssis of our union m our own ep ritual mlienlance 
In faith 10 the reality of the uaepcss of nsu m 
Urabma ” 

The article from wlii 9 h we hit c taken 
the above paragraphs is written from the 
loftiest standpoint and will bt, loond print- 
td among our ‘ Gleanings" in this issue 
The German-lndian Ginspiracy TriaL 
. reader 19 aware tbit as the result 

of the German Indian Conspiracy trial in 
San d^rancisco fifteen Indians ha,\e been 
sentenced to terms of imprisonnitot rant 
ing from thirtv dayh to twenty two 
Juioaths, Dr ChaUrabtrty who was sco 
tcDced ,to thirtj daj s imprisonment, 
haviag also had a biie of five thousand 
dollars inlhcted on him A telegram to 
the London Times from Nc\y York says — 

In proSouacint scotcoec in the Ind an eonswraev 

ttal St 8aa rrsneiaeo the Judge placed tbe gd1t*w 
the Oeraisn Supreme Command 
The Judge cbsracterned the flindu eoosti ratnrs ss 

S'.?™"''"' '“'ki™ p™™.-?,;;?,’ 

Bopp \<jB Dcmliensad VoaScbaelc. 
beads of the oennaa Consulate la San heane mo the 
JudeedecUred that they with the Ceroao Lmbasay 
la SVaihiagtou aod tbe GeroaaForeiKaOfkm weie 

IXEh'ST 

' It may not be a matter for surprisetb-it 
German intriguers succeeded in pursuadioE 
sodie uneducated or half educated Indians 
Amenca to believe that an armed revo 
lution was feasible and desirable in 
India, but* that persons, like some of the *" 
. conspirators, who had graduated in 
Indian or foreign universities or had re 
ceuedsome education m other ays and 
could therefore be presumed to know the I 
present circumstances of India and what 
modern warfare meant should believe 
it possible and desirable is rather sur- 
prising What rottliods the Germans used 
to make cat s paws ol them wc do not 
know' One method »was perhaps tosue 
gest that distinguished Indians were of the 
same w ay of thinking as the chief plotters 
for m the extracts read out from an 
Americatf paper by Sir William \incent in 
the Indian Legislative C011nt.1l there 15 


mention of the names of tw& distingurshal 
Indian pitnots w ho ccrt.iiiily had nothing 
to do with the conspiracy The intriguers 
appear also to have used the name of a 
far more famous Indian, known all over 
the civi!i«ecl world They tried to con 
aect Sic Rabindranath Tagore’s name 
with the coaspiracj, and tbe Madras Mail 
lias made that fact the occasion for an in* 
sinuation and Jias impudently suggest^ 
that bir Rabihdranatli should ofler au ex 
planation to enable Goiemment to say 
whether they are satisfied with it J Tbe 
German lies and the .Vac/ras Afaifs insin 
nation arc, of course, too contemptible and 
ridicalous to deserve any serious refuta* 
tion It IS as impossible for Sir Kabindra 
anything to do wnth 
an aflair liLc this conspiracy as for light 

ood dnrKiiEss ti> coexist , tbou;;!,, from 
What wt know of him, he would, if any 
occasion rose tor it, be proud to suffer for 
the cause of human freeddm jn an open* 
and honwable manner But that is by 
^ "0 doubt, meant 

to scrrecanous other purposes than what 
ihe at before For instance, 

Wa£*i”® * probably wanted to no8e‘ 
hberatore of India 
strength ol the he that the greatest 

them 

are aware 

lh#m embassy ever took 

A moreimmediate 
®“Sg«Sted abovir was probably 
be Indians as possible to 

« made catspaws^of But this object 
sXvTw® gained to anyconi 
Prominent Indnn^con 

published in the P/o„tr 

one of the conspirators Ram 

W1.,S Ir Kab.XoX?'" ‘'’= 

Chandra siiminfr w ® 

•‘Hindustan 

^mst the. poet ti # '*®*‘®*’ 

BrBminer ofOctoberfi loir $ -Pr-aBc/sep . 
J'C will quote withnirf which 

Anefpissage '^°®nient only one 

»'i 1..1 1 ,, 
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soul * Jf this soul is'QOt entirely dead and 9bOff4 
BasK'siga of anaVeaiag life it ts not on account of 
Tagores preacliing of p*ace, but rafbcr on account 
o/tbe New ffldia party, the Gadar which singularly 
eooogb, »8 more powerful itp Bengal, Tagore a own 
ptOTiQce. than anywhere else ’ 

Another conspirator, Goblnda Behan 
LM, ir A (University of California), 
“From Delhi, India,” !\Vho has been sen 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
\\rotc.a letter againsfTagOre to the S»n 
rfancisco Bzamincr of the Qth Uctober, 
191G, from which a few sentences are 
^noted below — 

‘Sir tv lit it not b* interesting for you. to know 
what the Hindus tliint of Tagore * 

‘They do not thinh he represents in any sense 
the ideas, sentiments or feelings which they at present 
enferfa/a nr nfg~ir<i {o tcaaomic oc phila 

sophic issues « '' 

The heart of India is in the Anti British revoln 
tionary tnoremeat, w]uch iS ranidtr tranaforming 
India along modern lines But Mr Jagore stands 
alooftrOmthis moTCihent inst asGoethe stood aloof 
from the GerraaQ war of hoeration a ceatnry ago 
■The Hindus are justty^prond of the poetic 
achieTtmenta of Tagore, but they, do cot care for 
bis social political philosophy ’’ 

It seems that it was not promioeot 
Indian conspirators alone who boew that 
the poet was not nith-tliem; the unedu- 
cated or half educated-rank and file, too, 
^ere aware of the fact, as an incident 
which happened during. Sir Rabindra- 
nath’s stay at San Prancisco u ould shou . 
It was thus dcscnlwd in the San Vr/tncnco 
Ctarniner of Gth October, 1010 ^ 

' Word of a plot to assassinate Sir Sabindrtooth 
Tagore. Hindu poet and Nobel PHre tvioncf, reached 
the police yesterday and led to estraordioary pircau 
tions to guard I loi in fats apartments at the Palace 
Hotel and at the Columbia theatre, where heJertured 
In the aiternoon ” r 

“The Jitodu poet was a storm centre tbroogboot 
his Slav in San Faneisco yesterdar Prote*sor 
Bisbeu Snigh llaitu, a Venerable Hindu, who came 
from Stockton to i^uce Tagore to lecture in (bat 
City, was assaulted and had Ins white turbso torn 
from hit bead to front of the Palace Hptel 

‘Umran Singh sarnot and companion of Oishen 
Singb, helped to b-at off the' nftack on the old man 
and two Hindus who took part in the not wercr 
placed under arrest. 

‘The prisoners gne the names of H Singh 
Hateshi and Dewan Siogh and s lid ther srereem, 
ployets of Ram Chandra, editor of the local ‘flindus 
tan Gadar [Ram Chandra admitted this fact bar 
denied that they acted on his initrnctions ] 

‘The Gadar party repres-nts the rad*al lltuls 
rctolatioaists in Sin Francisco, Vin 1 the assault on 
Bisben Singh Mfittu who is ft leader of th** more 
consereatire f-balsa Diwan S^ietr. was p-ompted 
he the fact that the professar was tf) larite Tagoye 
toleetatciaStocLloa** 

“I mraa ngh wha waCwith Pr f ssor Bishen • 
Malta when The Utter fcas attoelied lafroatofthe 


Palace yesterday, said that when ^hey werp journey- 
•og from Fresno to Stockton ou (Wednesday they 
Were joined by another Hindu ^ 

* This emissary Jearoed of onr plana to ask 
Tagore to lecture in Stockton before the KJialsa 
D|«ran Society.’ said Lmrao Siogb, 'and he then 
burned to Sail Francisco and told the m-mbers of the 
Oadar-party We were tntd on arncing here that we 
tnust not d-lirer the inritalioo to Tagore, ns the 
Gaidar party did not want hini lAitunng m the 
LoiCed States VVe properly ignored this injunction 
And (be attack on Professor B s^n Singh Mnttu 
fill wed W« did, howeier, sncceed in delirering 
the inTitatton to Tn^ore to Jeettire throngh his 
Secretary but. we did not get to tee the poet him 
Self.’ * 


The two men who had assaulted Bishen 
SiiiRb were tried and thrown into jail, 
and the incident was reported in the 
papers throughout the Uniterl States 7/ie 
PortHnd Oregonian (Oct G, 191C) ex- * 
plained that ‘^“Representatives 'of the re-' 
volatioonry party are said to have warn- 
ed Professor biogh not to deliver the invi- 
tation to Ttcore as the lectorerwas ftx- 
pouodlDRa philosophy not in tnpe with 
the revolution ” Interviewed by a jepre- 
tentative of the Los Angeles’Examwerthib 
poet 18 reported to have said j » 

* ta for a plot to assassioate ne, I have tlie fullest 
Confideocc 10 the taniiy of oiy poBOtrymec, aad shsll 
fulfil my eogagtmeots without the help of police 
protectioo 1 take this opportunity emphatically to 
assert that I do not beliete there was a plot to 
assassmate aiej though 1 had to lubrnit to the C\rce 
<if l,.ing guarded bv tbf police, from which 1 hope 
to be eyed for the rest of my visit 1 1 this country “ 
To nil tnter\i“wer of the Lb<* Angeles 
Tunes he is reported to have said , 

1 do not know whatnt was about. San Francisco 
QewspaocTs nttempted to> connfet me Vith the 
trooMe but 1 have uot read their accouats of it I 
cnoBOt-cxpecC anorc tcouhle becaose I do not know 
What (lie I lit was about I Imve no guard and no 
Wore atletidaats than man] '* 

We added, Jjonerer, that iht attack probabir * 
resulted froin racial or political d Qerei^et in which 
he halt no aoterest 


A Bntisher'a Impressions of Indb. 

Mr VVilIntn Vrclier, a S:otsnnn^who 
(|Uitte(l tliG Bar for joarnalism, is said to 
have become the foremost I ritish drama- 
tic cntie, 'and writes criticism for the 
“Star ” He has translated and edited 
Ibsen’s pJiys. He Ins also writtena crtfi- 


eisi.i on Mr H G Wells's theology. His 
hook "Intlin and the rutiire” contains 
AtnooGT other things his impressioos-of the 
places he visited in Ceylon and Irdia His 
impressions of lodiins and Europeans at 
Colombo nre very interesting 
Ceylon 7s O'it ladio, but-mav be caifed its vestihah 
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or oater coart ' aod Colombo iwarcui mtb lodiani 
of maoj trlbra aod castes Comioi^ from Japan aad 
Cbiaa t epeot a fev dar* >a Colombo aod qaite 
aineersly— without the slightest llage of precoucear^ 
theorj- or parados —1 foand mjaeli hlushiag for mr 
race These oneatals with their coble carnage their 
dignitf and distlactioa seemed incomparahlj the 
finer breed of men I do not mean the Stah^'ae bat 
more particule^ly the Indian immigrants Oae 
saw sinister faces, one sasr fanatical faces 
one saw hearj and rather stupid faces bat 
not one of the nnfinish'd ibap less and potato 
faces so commoa in a Curopean crowd— lo commso 
in the crowd at m; hotel 1 must confess that for 
some reason or other, that crowd was an exceptional 
Ir insignificant set of people As I looked round the 
dining room of an eren ag and saw the dapper little 
men in their dinner jacket umfurm, and theortr 
dressed or under dressed women chattering about the 
da; ■ racing or the morrows hocke; aodcoiapla 
centl; listening to the imbecile iingtes ground oat 

* b; the band,— I could nnt help asking mjsetf b; srhat 
possible right we posed as a superior race Oat 
side in the streets, I had seen Othello, 1 had seeo 
Shjlock Ibad teen Sohrab and Ruitum I hadteea 
aniiadred atateljr and Impressire fignres lhaderen 
seen two or three men who might haee sat to a 
realistie painter as models for Christ —not ofconrac 

the bland an llrmpbatie Sariour of pictorial eonsen 
tioa. bntthe olire browed coal «;ed. Enthusiast of 
histone prohahihty Surelr it was a strange tops; 
tnrT 7 dom that reckoned the races which prodne^ 
these ng^rei eiseatiallr inferior to the tnrtal mob 
around rae—detoid of dignit; derold of ortgioalitr 
deroid of earnestness all cat to one dnllpattera all 
llCtOg l-l**'* »r — ■ - 

^d^ietsd 

1 do not attnbnte any eTldentul ralne to this 
somewhat splenetic mood I own that it never occar 
red with e<iaal strength to India iHeJf where take 
turn all round the tata bs look like sahibs m whatever 
envifoument they are placed. They are oftta by no 
means such fine men as the Indians aroood them 
but they and tbeir forefathers for many generatioox 
have lived an lOteAser a larger, a eaoer life and st bat 
left its imprint an their features I apeak particnlarlr 
of the men in the upper grades of the services who 
ore, In a very real sense, picked men, while my fellow 
soiourneta at the Colombo Hotel were (I know not 

* why] distinctly below the fair British average 

Mr Archer thca assigns a reason why 
, the Indians he saw appeared to be of such 
superior physical types ' Perhaps, too." 
says be, “ray keen admiration for the In 
dian types was^artly to be traced to my 
recent recollections of the Japanese and 
Chinese, whose warmest admirers will 
scarcely claim for them great dignity of 
carnage or nobility of features ”» 

Helollowsthis up with his impression 
of Calcutta r 

I admit. In short, that this vatly imprcMion of 
positive physical snperiority is subject to a good deal 
of discount bat I note it for wbat It » worth. 
Oddly enough the one place Where It definiteiv ocenr 
red to me was Caientta The physical type of the 
average Bengali as yon meet him in the streets— tall 
bar^beaded, with bis togabke garment Igblly 


«5 to the Ideals of the TulgareU sporting 
I the only literatnre to which they appeared 


draped around him— lecmed to me remarkably dn 
tiogaisbed 

More than a century ago, Lord Miato, 
the first Gorernor General of India of that 
name, gave his impressions of the Indian 
men be saw about him, in nletter which he 
wrote to the Hon A M. Llhot Uewfdte 
the letter from Calcutta on September 
20, 1807, after visiting Barrackporc, \Ve 
quote a few sentences from it. 

The nitn themselves are still more ornameatnl 
1 never saw so handsome a rflcr They ore much 
niperiar to the Madras people, whose forms lad 
mired also Those were slender These are tall, 
muscnlar. athletic figaret p*rfeetly Shaped and with 
theiiampjiiible east of eountenance and features, 
rbor features are of the most classical European 
models with great variety at the same time . bnt the 
females lecm still as hideous as at Madras, and one 
caauot conceive that they should be the motheri of 

“.“"."Kio""’ "jit' 

Perhaps owing to the nrernlence of 
purdab. Lord Minto saw only the women 
of the lower orders of the people. 

Mr Archer’s impressions of Madnra 
were not layourable. Says he : 

Now uke another imprrtsioii of only two darf 
yea cross 

" *^*k™?* ^ afieroooe- finds yon lo Madora. 

Bnt what IS It gives the crowd such a ttrange 
and savage aspect 7 Loless yon are prepared for^ 
<aa I was not) yon almost gasp as joa reahie sh.; 

war pmotl 

savagty eorobined with fanatkiim „ What of 
“i'”^ f Outside of Darkeft 

Sode;n ”nV.";oronl‘;caVm “th-eir^ar."""'" 

hoop, and clusters of bJo^that would 
but often great earven bars of gol? tfarw 

wb'S ‘o%"? VnV“!.e1o^Stf tf 
cartilage I, P-erfed and horribVdi,toVted"‘ **’* 


banyan tree.'^tUa^l^ht bave'^i heft * wonderful 

afeaUybhaitifulu^k Tj 
rutlhetshoreitood alitlleveho^ ?”* >*'■“* ®“ 

oabe goddess Ka« , A figure 

the portico stood an altar ami 
was todden w tb blood earth around it 

Ixl* ly at the «hae Lt^ "f 

twviy firahmiu caught one of “ 

*»a»*pot, threw itrio™- ‘t with water from a 

*■"1 gashed Its tUro«witli*^ i^‘^ r'* 5 ^»tonH*bead 

back tbe head so^as to^ate turned 

tense and with another“iasli^ nuscles of the throat 
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tiOQ Tar^orse cruelties sue nerpclratcd 1 dare 
tsiT in slanghter liomes , miintteV worse oq battle 
fields Bat it was the first time I had seen inooceot 
bloodshed in the name of religion and I drore back to 
Madura radically reming the illnston to which I had 
well nigh yielded In Colombo only -forty eight honra 
before 

The more we look into it the more clearly do we 
realise that these institations have spelt d easier to 
the people of India latelligent Hindu woald con 
test this statement though many if not all would 
contend for a soul of goodoess lu Hindu sm Perhaps 
they are right \t all events they are probably wise 
m attempting to base their efiorts at reform on the 
conservation of whatever elements of good they can 
find in the national tradition These reforming move 
meats are in many ways admirable and deserving of 
all sympathy, but the task before them is huge 

Indian Conspirators and Sinn Fetners 
in Amonca 

Reuter cables from New York- 

New iorfc May 23 

Cardinal Farley has prohibited priests from pre 
siding at Sinn Fein meetings nndec. pain of expulsion 
from the D oecse Reater 

Indian conspirators m Amenca hare 
h^n tried and sentenced to raryiag terms 
01 imprisonment But the Smn Femers can 
still openlj hold meetings As like the 
•aforesaid Indians, they, too, hare con 
spired with Germany to- foment rebellion 
in tbeir on Q country and that on a much 
larger scale tbaa was attemntc(l by the 
Indiabs.and as rebellion actually broke out 
in that island rcsaltiog to bloodshed and 
plunder, which was not the case in India, the 
only reason for not dealing with the Sion 
reiDCrs mthe way the Indian conspirators 
hare been dealt with would seem to be 
that the Insb are possessed of political 
power both^tn their own country and in 
Amenca and are consequeotl/ strong la 
both countries whereas Indians do not 
possess political power anywhere on 
earth As both Irish and Indian consQi 
rators are political offenders, their move 
ments should have been dealt with in the 
same way 

In Ireland more than a hundred Stno 
Tern leaders have been arrested and most 
of them have been deported But the 
movement Itself has not ^Jeeo suppressed, 
the rank and 6le beiilg left undisturbed m 
their homes During the Anti Partition 
agitation lu Bengal, the Annshilan Samiti, 
the Brati Samiti, and other similar associ 
ations were suppressed as nnlatv^l assoa 
ations though they never did anything 
even remotely resembling what tlje Smn 
reiaers have done Tha^ the Sinn F«a 
movement is stall being carried on will 
85^13 


tpp-nr irom tlic folloaiug nev\& cabled 
by Reuter 

A Sis'? Fein Mixifesto 

The * Daily News ' correspoodent iti Dublm says 
the whole couutty is quiet. 'Tbe Siuu Pein o'rgauisers 
oil Sunday [lOth May] issued a statement that Lord 
Preach s proclamalioa was issued with tbe sole 
object of trying to weaken tbe national wil! aed 
create pamc- Anticipating such lictioD tbeStandmg 
Committee of tbe S no Fe n oommated substitutes to 
•carry on dnring tbe euforced temporary exile of lead 
ers The country may rest assured that no matter 
bow mauy leaders are arrested there will be men aod 
women to replace then The correspoodent adds that 
tbe apparent ease with which De \alera was arrested 
is oneof the most senous shocks that tbe Smn Fern 
has sostaiaed Uis intimates declared that if be were 
taken olive be would only be taken wounded, while 
the rank and file of the movement had a pathetic 
faijh ID tbe lavnlnerabdity of their chief Tbe Smn 
Femers appear to be dumbfounded at what actually 
happened Tbe correspondent says the prisoners w'lll 
not be brought before any tribunal military or civil 
but will lie interned under the Defea''e of the Realm 
Act 

f) 

Australia and Hji 

Tbe news has come from Australia by 
the last mail that the women of every 
Province have been ttkiog up very warm 
ly indeed the cause of tbe Indufn women 
lu Fiji The following address has been 
sect by the National Conocil of omen of 
West Australia, (of which Council Lady 
Aberdeen is the mlemational President), 
to the women of India, 

We aremstroctrd by the W A National Council 
of Women to convey to yon the women of India 
an express on of that deep sympathy acj] compassion 
wbch IS feit throngbout this organisation by thi 
report received on tbe mdeulnred system of labour in 
Fi| especially as touchmg the deplorable plight of 
these women employed tberem This infamous re 
velalSon —hardly cred b!e in a sixalled civilised era 
— ^as aroused in one Council tbe most intense sorrow 
ded indignation and we are greatly desirops 
'fnaX tax laVvers Sx» svs.VsSiaVsi.-a't 'iJtiftx 

fellow women in Western Australia' are with them 
heart and soul in protest agamsC soch a condition of 
affairs wh«h must if fully known make a trage 
appeM to all true women all the world over 

Ue trust that yon will believe that tboogb our 
power seems snail in such a matter, our wish to help 
>a remedymg this crying evil is very great and that 
sfaoBld opportaoity ar se we shall aseit to tbs best 
andtmect ofourablit/ 

(S gaedi ^itb Cowan Ctbel P th sgton on behalf of 

President Secretary W N C. « 

Other general letters have been received 
from the Women’s “Service Guild and tfaff 
Women’s Chnsttan Temperance Union, 
which will be pnnted in next month’s 
issue We also learn that a Deputation, 
representing the most important Women’s 
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UntoQS from all the Provinces of Australia 
has waited upon the new Governor of F ji 
the Hoo \lr Kodwell —who comes from 
South Africa— in order to put before him 
clenrlj.the very strong feeling that exists 
jn Australia concerning the actions of the 
C, S R Company an 1 the Planters — 
especially their neglect of moral conditions 
in conmction \titU Indian women What 
that state is may be seen m full detail — 
which IS terrible to read — m the first 
{article m this number 

A large croiided meeting ms held in 
Sydney New South Wal s tn connection 
with this Deputation which was attended 
by influential women from every Austra 
liau Province, at which the follotMo^ re 
solutions were passed — “ 

agree Compan es and Planter* b ailed to 

(a) That a troman Matron be appoloted to each 
Indian tiosp tal where Indan nomea at 

1 Mparate marr ed anartefs tboald be 
proTlded for parried Ind an labourer* 

(e) That older and, if poatible raarr ed men 

•‘“'1 through organ latloni 

•tatiiabMUwaWih^ etlreaiofaH 

«ate* auoBW wa t on the eewCorernor of T j on hi* 

way thfonghSjdaej to that Colony * * 

The officials iQ rij/have cvidentlv be 
come nlarmeJ at this stroac outburit of 
Australian feeling Mr C T Andrews 
has received the following letter from the 
Governor -of Fi)i Sir Bickham Sweet 
Fseott through the Colonial Secretary — 

I am d reeled by the Corernor to inform you that 

ramm*',' f^w 5""i. by the Our Cl 

Comm 9S oner of Nad that you 1 are arrsnn^j iJ 
Ay.tral a that two tad es y i M Vi n ‘3 

fnd an.' " Va^^a 

modatloQ of the lad e* reft red to He l.il* ® u” 

r;p<„M .b,. t„„ l.toV.M.X K.Sb'.'S"." 
“S';; " if' 1 ™t =. b/;£'s ~ 

II * excellency ha* d rected ni« in i^r 

d an* n the D strict **** *" 

ItsMnldbe notc l that the laJans of 
this Distnct contributed £275 for 
K« 4000) for the Red vCross Fund 


Octohor 20, 1917, and were os eager as 
p >^lble to welcome the ladies in question 
uthey could be sent out Theletter ofthe 
Governor of Fiji must be read m the hgbt 
ofthrsefacts A copy of this letter was 
simt by the Governor (presumably through 
oflicial channels) to Miss Dixon and Miss 
Incst tthile waiting m Sydney for a 
steamer, and an attempt was made to 
preicnt Miss Dixon’s passports being 
given tiH a decision shohld b'* arrived at 

'tev*rAb“?d'‘r£ ^ 
H.S fXSN'r Sv-Mf' 

"“*"8 mlh Miss Gm.,ncr .n igfb, ' 
"aA also, 

bnrnt to the trrounrl in 

tiooii ■>«, thoSA I” "" 

proved ^ nothing has yet been 

Governor^' M“°K(5we'if‘^wiU ''h ^ ‘ m 

nccomphsb ilis South *f to 

are not at Srst sighMiSnirn^ 
where else have thr- i,P.i ^ ’ because no- 
penalised on account «ore 

South Africa II mim nnt"i "“S" 
that though the actual rccr.?t '°*'5°«Ctr 
‘Icntirchas h en al form 

eomc thousan Is in the nH«f still 

seeing our tlJ.p « P'^ntations ofFin 
l^cir lot-as the vcrvYqir®^® •ndenturi 
ollbal system ofthe 

nnd tJrej f„, ^'tiable of all, 

keenly ‘degradation most 
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India’* Man Power 

India can exert ber full man jiov,er in 
every cause \\hicb she thinks right only 
when her sons become men m the true and 
full acceptation of the word and her 
daughters also become tv omen in the true 
and full acceptation of that word 

Bargaining 

We want self rule as our birthright 
But we have been supposed to tsay, * Give 
us Home Rule first, and then we will fight 
for the Empire.” and this has been called 
bargaining Official and non oflicial Anglo 
Indians have, hoTvever, actually said in 
effect, “Fight for the Empire first, and then 
Tvewill think of givmgyou Home Rule 
And surely that is not bargaining ' 

“Encouraging a Martial Spirit ” 

Sir Harvey Adamson was the Home 
Member during Lord Minto s admmisira 
tion One of the offences charged against 
the ‘ Samitis” m Sir Harvey's speech on 
the Indian Crimes Act TV as that they en 
courage a martial spirit in their members, 
the so called * Ivational \oIuuteers'' This 
was in December, 1908 Govemmcol set 
about senously to crush this “martial 
spirit,” and the campaign is not yet over, 
•-astbeiutemmcnt, on mere suspicion, ot 
scores of young men shows In the mean 
timetbe war broke out, and, as days pas^ 
it perhaps seems to Government more and 
more imperative to rouse and "encourage' 
that very ‘ martial spirit ’ which furnished 
one of the grounds for the passing of the 
Indian Crimes Act Even the StatesmSa 
has recently said — 

There is more physcal courage to the proTioce 
(B'ogal) tbas ■* usually supposed and tt is poes ble 
that the want of an outlet lor youthful energy has 
codduced to no small measure to the growth of the 
Anarchist raoTemeot * 

It la cunous that in the Modern Review 
for January 1909 our note on Sir Harvey’s 
speech on the Indian Crimes Act contained 
the question “Is it then beyond the power 
of British statMmauship to fiu^ a safi. 
outlet for the martial spirit of every Indian 
race that may possess or acquire it ’ ’ 

“While the House Is Burmng ' 

\\c have been told not to talk or think 
of anything else but the w ar so long as it 
lasts Jhe impression has been sought to 
be created that m England .the people ane 
so pre occupied -mtb the war that they can 


think of nothing else We have shown in 
previous issues that they have done many 
revolutionary things dunug the war and 
propose io do more, and are as usual 
discussing many tilings unconnectea with 
the war A few days ago one of Reuter’s 
telegrams informed us that the reform of 
the English Church was receiving a share 
of the attention of the British people 
Another recent cablegram ran as follows 
Loodoo MaylG 

Th« Miu ster of Reconstruetioo has appo nted a 
conim ttee to in?rstigate the des rab I ty of establ sb 
■ug State and Muotcipal Housing DauLa with a t ew 
to ndyaucing fa ids to pnrutc persons and bod es for 
the proT s 00 of working class bouses alter the war 
— Reuter 

So, ‘ whik the house is burning”, or, 
rather, because the honsc is burning” a 
iifimiStcr di ’RecDns'trntfcion ’uas ’oeen ap 
pointed and he is hatching an a/fer war 
scheme for housing the w orkiug classes 
If we had a Minister of Clothing to try 
to save women from the shame ofnaked 
ness he could do much humane work 
Though this IS not an a/Ierwir scheme 
we venture to hroacli the idea inspite of 
the fact that the house is bumia);^ 

Will there be Self delenomation 
m Metopolemift ^ • 

The Pioneer's Madras correspondent 
was responsible for the news since contra 
dieted that an Indian graduate had been 
appointed first commissioner of the dis 
tnetof Cigbdad on “a salary Of Rs 750 
per m ntb and it gladdened many of our 
contemporanes T&s set us thinking bow 
the aflairs of Mesopotamia would be 
administered after the war During the 
war of course, as that country still conti 
uues to be the battle ground of the bellij 
gcrents, it mnst be held with a strong 
band »n order that order mciy be mam 
tamed, and conditions may be favourable, 
for the establishment of an autonomous 
government after the war According to 
repeated declarations made by Allied 
btatesuKH the Allies arc fjglitiug for Ihi. 
right of « irdetcroiiuatiou of iiaiiou^- 
QenCe “the civilised world , vvhatevei 
that may mean h^s a ngbt to expect that ■ 
Mesopotamia will have that right after 
the war There s another reason w hy one 
may expect that the nght to choo«e their 
own form of government will n )t be denied 
to the pe >ple of Baghdad and the c luntry 
around it When last year bagh lad fell 
into British -hand" t Gei^al Sir 
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Staulcj Maude issued a proclamation to 
the people of that place promising them 
political institutions vihicb are equivalent 
to Home Rule The proclamation stated 
that the people of Baghdad were not to 
understand that it was the wish of the 
Bntish Govemyient to impose upon them 
alien institutions 

Wbatwearedircctl> concerned with is 
that the people of India should not look 
forward to employment bj a foreign 
Government m a conquered country We 
do not like the high posts yj ourcountry to 
he monopolised or almost entirely mono 

K ' cd by foreigners Why should tve the* 
forward to or rejoice o\er the prospect 
of ourselves doing im foreign country in 
howe\et stnall a way aud in however suh 
ordinate a capacity , that which wt do not 
like done in our own country aud against 
^ which \\c have been agitating for at least 
a generation * Of course if a toaigii 
people themselves want us to do any kind 
ofworkin their country as the Japanese 
have employed Bntish rrcach and Cer 
nau prolessors and others not only is 
there no harm m acceptiog such employ 
menthutit is a nei^bhoutlr duty Uut to 
NCtk to ci^oy the fruits of conquest against 
the will ot a peop]e is nut ngliUous It 
gr^ually paralyses uud deadens the 
(.oubvtcoce of tho«t who enjoy «owb fniit« 
Failure of Crops and CollecUon of 
, Revenue 

. Wntmguf pa<siic ixsiskiuci. m K lira 
the lodiai! hocnl reformer saya 

Ja<t u we fflil It lopo" tie to IxlleTC tl at ibere 
cuafj bare Ikco anr eoo« Jerallc Icxi ofcroyala a 
taloba wberv VS per cent- ol ll e rereDHe ba« Wo 
eqllreteil we find it eqaally d Ircelt to Wl eve that 
>0 tbe Mailt taluba where oolr ~0 per cral of<t 
hat cixne ie tfa^e bat aulheea a more aer ooi (a late 
tban tbe olbdal ttl mairt tbow 

It IS quite natural and reasonable to 
nrguem this way But lu India the (icr 
ccutogc uf land rcicuui. colIecUd is not 
aKviys iiccc. 8 «irdy pri portion Uc to Uiv 
Meld of the *>011 in iny >iir or years Wi 
will guc an c-i iiuj k ticurdiuj, to 1 11 ci il 
.statements in thcdisUirt oflSankura lu 
1013 a large area lu the nculberu portion 
of the dislnct was ^Jcaastated l>y the 
great Damodnr flocxl La*t year [in 10141 
the rams ceased early in beptemb^atid 
the yield was most poor lu part« 
Regarding the jcarlOlo it wus olficially 
stated The distress in Bankura «li»tnct 
i* due to short nod ill distributed min 


foil in June Julytind August, resulting m 
damage totbe winter nee crop and maKiog 
transplantation impossible over a large 
area But in spite of bad luck during 
three successive years resulting in 
famtue we find it stated in the Ltrad 
Revenue Administration Report for 
1914 15 that the percentage of revenue 
collected in the very {ioot Bankura District 
w ns the highest lo the whole of Bengal 
m 104-9 No doubt in Bengal, Govern 
ment collects revenue from the zamindars, 
not direct from the ryots but if the ryots 
do not or cannot pay their full quota for 
three successive years the zamindars 
cannot pay 104 0 per cent Ifit be argued 
that the ramindars had paid from their 
previons savings it may also be argued 
that the Kaira ryots had also paid from 
their previous savings And it may be 
nsltcd why in other districts ofBengal, not 
affvctcd by famine, the zamindars could 
not pay cent pec cent from their savings 
Tor in thevery year during winch Bankura 
paid 1010 there were other districts not 
affected by bad seasons which paid 99, 98, 
and 97 per cent, rerrullerdetailstbcreoder 
IS referred to our Note entitled “Halfled 
District I’ay s 104 per cent Kev enue” in the 
Modern Review lor January, lOlC page 
Wc tnubi wot forgvt th it thert is such 
I thing us lucn-ilevs cxnchon tiodtr v arioiis 
kin Is of threat* 

Mr W W Pearson's Arrest 
II was with gixat paid that v\c Ic irncd 
tlijt Mr W W i*e irson had been arrested 
by the British authorities id Ikking for 
some jolitical offence’ and escorted to 
Sb-ingbai nnd there probably thrown into 
prison In India ‘political offence’ is n 
very elusive nud elastic cxpre<sion, and no 
cvidcnccss necessary to support au accusa 
tioo of political offence , nay, even the 
formulation of any charge is unnecessary 
I vt-u in Engl iiid n high loiilcd and peace 
loving origin il thinker o\ the hrst rank 
like Mr IkrtrujiJ Russell has bixu bcu 
tciiccd lo haru labour for n pohtiuU 
oUvuce lo tbifcc strange limes, tlicrcfore 
It IS not surprising that a gentle and 
high souled peace lover like Mr Pear 
son shopld have been arrest^ for a ' poh 
tical oflence But nev erthclcss we are v err 
wnxvov\s for biTQ He had recently suffered 
iqr months from dysentery, and from 
nervous breakdown, aud»tlat makes our 
anxielv ah the greater Ansietv is not 
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the only feehop m our mmd But a poll 
tlcalh- powerless people should uot per 
haps speak of any otWr feeling self res 
pect also stands in the ay 

Mr Pearson is of Quaker extraction 
and IS by instinet against any kind of 
violence He is of an nflectionatc dis 
position and IS an enimcntlv Ioa able per 
son In Santimkctan, x\ here he has built 
a hou«c for himself, he is lo\cd by vonng 
and old alike He is withal a straightfor 
ward man of high courage and capable of 
utter self sacrifice for any cause which be 
holds dear and right He is known to 
educated men all o\er India for Ins stll 
sacrificing labours, in cooperation with 
htsaud our fnend Mr C I Andrews, on 
behalf of the Indian residents of lyi md 
South Africa It is literally true tliat to 
know him IS to lo\e and respect him In 
the absence of deflmtc'and detailed tofor 
mation it* is impossible to ofler any com 
meats ou the alleged cause of bis arrest 
and imprisonment But of this we are 
sure that he has not done anything iguoble 
or Molent, or anything which proceeds 
from or is calculate to rouse hatred 

Uis arrest in Chma raises nuestipus of 
intematjoual importance. The Chinese 

are an independent sorcrctgu people How 
could the British authorities arrest him m 
Chinese territory \ Neither in Luglaoil 
norm America, nor1u Japan, would itha\t 
been possible for foreign authorities to 
arrest and carry away a foreign citizcu 
In days gont by Lnglaud has been tlic 
refuge of political fugitive from ^anous 
countries Recently in America Indian com 
spirators were not arrested by the BnU^ 
autbonties, but were tried and puoi^suOT 
by the U S Government Some of tlic 
Indian conspirators punished in Amenca 
bad\isited Japan, within the knowIeoCT 
of the British authorities there , but the 
latter! -Could not hrrest them Jap'io 
warned them olT . 

II India had a national go\erimicDt, 
Mr Pearson, who has adopted Bengal as 
his home, w ould have been naturaJis>cu 
citizen of the country, and then we are 
sure our national government would nave 
* lost no time in ascertaining the cause oi 
his arrest from the British authorities id 
China and taking the necessary steps lof 
securing the release of this sincere ana 
devoted fnend of India But ihougli w 
are not a selfgovevmng people, we cannot 
help feeling for one whom^e coo'idera 


sincere friend, we cannot stifle the desire 
to know who the Bntish authonties are 
at whose instance he has been arrested, 
whether the Bntisb Indian C 1 D had any- 
tbiogtodo wuth the affair, what is the 
charge against him ond what the evidence, 
whether he sufiers for his lo\c of Indlk", 
whether he w ill be openly tried, and above 
all under wlut conditions he has been 
kept and what is the state of his health 
We know we cannot help him by ap^ 
worldly means at our disposal We take 
comfort from the thought that he has the 
inner strength and resonrees to turn ad 
\crsity into a blessing 

The Bengalee had written in this con 
nectioo ‘ What the country is asking for 
IS til It nn enquiry should at ono. be 
made” So far as we arc aware, that cer* 
tainly represents the feelingm the country 
But the SfatcswaiJ, which continues to 
give Itself the lying apiiellation of the 
Bnend ot India could not help indulging 
10 the following impudent outburst’ — 

Tbat»ta( Jexpressioo VNLat the couotry is asL 
■oefor owurrtIoc«BsaiD )e8ttr(Ja7 m a Besgall 
cuottmpomj’s lead dk arule VN bat tfa« cosotr; 
— (bat i< tbe 030 unllioa lababitants oflodia— is 
askioefot tbis time is that ao in juirj tbonlJ beat 
ODce luade ieto the ijaesiioa of tbe arrest of Mr W 
W PearsoQ lo Pel ng \\bat does tbe voaatrv * 
kBou abOBl VJrPearaoD? Arc there BAy La/jUib 
■nco m Icdia wbo cao say who Mr Pearsoa is or 
was and are tlJert a cost )e of dosea Beogaleea * la 
ao* case low IS tbeconatry — or even thedoren or 
two people itbo knew Mr Pearsoa-coBcerned in his 
amst wbeo tber aie Igooruot of the circnmstaaces 
nbKb occas osea sod attended it and canaut there 
tore form any inurcssioa wbateier ofits desirab lity 
or necessity Tbe agitationis eotircly spnrions and 
tbe langoaire used lu tbe article id (jaestion affords 
an todication of tbe world ufnnrtality m which the 
lodiaa politicians move and haye their being 

In the Bntish Isles too, newspapers 
occasionally use the words ' the country 
wants to know,” "Mr Lloyd G'corge has 
the support of the people,” etc , etc 
Before using these expressions do British 
journalists take a plebiscite c\ery time to 
ascertain the views of every ono of the 
ICOS9 2I0 iiibahitants of the United 
Kingdom ? Even the Statesinia, which 
hasnot the least nght to speak in the 
name of ’India, sometimes professes to 
represent the views of the people Does it 
ascertain these vien-% by a referendum ^ 
ire\en fifty Englishmen m India do not 
really know Mr Pearson, so much the 
worse for them It would only show that 
> fmolous, selfish and sordid pursuits 
occupied their attention to such an 
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tbnt thev did not knni\ one of tlictr race of 
whom tlicv could be ju%tl> proud And 
wlnt if not XI finglc Anj,Io Indnit (old 
stjle) knew li.ni or cared torecoj,niscfnm > 
1 hoc bruN of p isRa>,c do not represent the 
country W hnt for the most part ore they 
to the country but exploiters nnl ndmmi 
Btratnrs frQm Olympean heights Iiaciuir 
fiilT \ ‘ temporary connection 

Ti ‘ \ « «ot of that itk 

Tlic SUteswna fpenks of li/ly I iiRl„l™M 
and a couple of dozen Bengalis Notliing 
shows m a more conspicuous manner tlic 
Anglo Indians 
According to the census of 
Tt . ti’crc were 122 010 mtnes of the 
/T, ^V^Kdom in India and the number 
ofUcucaha accorditipr totlieaaiiie cemua 
V.? T." JS 000 000 but m the era 
0pbeSt ;leta,a„ the lakh and a quarlS 
Of Englishmen loom larger tliao the ocaric 
Cveerorrsot Bengalis' It assumes thx^ 
m the whole of I tdia nilj a dozen or two 
pconlctno^Mr 1‘earsm' WIu "en^o 

or- more 

Uian two 1 undrcfl persons nuJ Mr 
I’ fof years and won 

the ftfRciion and respect of «uc(*e38ive 
batches • f pupds and tens of thous in*Js 
readers of hundreds of 
Indian newspapers Iwvc read either the 
whole of or extracts from hts «nd \ir 
rill Reports 
^ feapect liim°for 

impartiality huraaniU 
sacnfici'”*'” ““ 

otksbour are 

thcpeople ecncerned in his arrest ahen 
they are isnorant of the circunistanra 
*■ «“d attended it and can 

not therefore form any inmresRinn 'nei>e>» 
c\er of itsMcsirability or necessity ? Stu 
^ndous As we are unacnuaintctl 


flucncc Ins just relumed to India from 
Enj,mnd He was inlcraicucd In urepre 
«ntativc of the Jlo/ahaj Clirovick oa to 
the impressions and extierfcncea of Ins t isit 
Ashccaiiiiot fjcctassiOcd as an extremist 
to ^ ‘looc »fl 
England on l>ehalf of India wliicli is not 
being done ought to open the eyes of all 
they Congress. 
^ Kulers Oucstioncd regard 
mg tlic position of Indian political work 
era lu London, Mr KoyremarLed 

Imuitcjulieit 10 tecteartliat there are no real 
ofltleod ll>e adrant.« 

\«» eMsti * loeeiiog of tue HriiUb Commit lee of dU 

wbcb aSoBlJ a!.o fal.ooilon 

lU Como tiM 1 “**t.*‘* r^ecoostrociloo of 

tvs'eV/ ’\iSa;r„'-™T;,'“s?s 

fb.. premere. „r,pl™ 


"riarr.'.'rS.'s’ ”■ ‘f •• 'b. 


. p.ndo„srTs'Te'"a?c‘';:a'?„ 1 ;S.J, 

sub-human or superhuman plychol^ylfit 
know only onlmary human mentaTn^ 
cesses wc think it only natural for Sf 
to feel couccrncM as booS 
a friend s arrest without waiting to know 
the why and the how of his arrest Sore 
feeling concerned and this rtmeern « 
greater when they arc ignorant of the 
SdedT' °«“*>oned a„d 

India Alone Unrepresented m England 
Mr K C Roy of the Associated Press 
Which 13 on organisation nuder official « 


ioon,l Soc«rr Wh fs lbeTheo 

ra osiTtbree liV« H'*.* fa loJiao 

lie* CucB.We ■od^UU^VwrMiIir:^? RaMome 
•Ueouoo to IwJ.ottal.r*' 

89 daoce from loJ soi ©n th^ pplu ^ 

EKX'S te'r.? “fi 

K, “?{'»; 

workcre,’ but we Bhi^,w ’ 4.*?®! 
adrantage of tho lake- 

hke Mr'^SL kihal Si?” there 

some good work 

list “■ ® professional jouroa 

"u‘pi^'3 of 

ut pracut „U„, rauuKtSid™ ' 

Z<»UndtM hut you «r I I?. 1 “ CanadUat ^e 1 r 
wL* ocenp i «o lad ad 

It to “ pailoorof ■ . 

? .*>'>• Po» tiOB «. „„ ,?.®P « ““d 'f Jodui 

the Empire bob worthy 

darlog the cru , ThTT^Ji *"'^'*“* ^ 

India that I law nai when ll., ^ ^presentation of 

o» the lajt day of ^7* A.*''® Honse of CommoBs 

" lb' «•*» n, .r«uTa 
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doobtleis Ua owo slgnificasce, bat it slso gate nee 
food for tboagbt ’ «> 

Asked as to the reform proposals, Mr 
Roy said • 

' 1 have alrndj told von moch will depend npon 
the new Parliament Von have Mr iMontogn a 
bnll Qncy an 1 the absolute confidence of the War 
Cabinet la Lord Chelmsford That will not tuffiee 
\oa mast work ont vour own destine in London 

As regards Lord Sydenham, Mr Roy 
thought tint 

he iS sure to oppose anj proposal wbeS may 
emanate from the longbentdcl reform scheme I 
bare very good reasons for stating that hes move- 
meat has made so Impression in London, especially 
upon the statesmen in and ont of ofiice bat they hare 
got plenty of funds are dil gent and they mean to 
ugbt on It IS the duty of our leaders to provide the 
antidote Lord Sydenham though personally 
popular IS looked upon as a sort of d gnified bore In 
the noD»c of r ords 

He may be a bore in the House of 
Lords, but bis party has got plenty ol 
money, and they are spending the money 
upon a propaganda to poison the tnuids of 
the men and womea of Great Britain 
against India. 

Mr Roy’s concluding word ol adyiee 
and warning was— 

‘ la the reeonstrectian of party polities It will oot 
no for us to identify ourselves with aay special group 
ol politieiaus but our leaders should make efforts to 
enist the sympathy aud active co-operation of all 
Mr Baptista has done splead d wort lo lateresting 
the Labour Party but we want workers lo London 
who will equally win over the Liberals as well as 
tbe Luiinists. These parties are la process of new 
formation and the oportunity tfans presents itself to 
educate them oa lad a lo « thorooghly practical and 
bosiness like way The opportunity is one that 
tbosid not be missed. 

-Indians who are in England should use 
all their opportunities to counteract the 
activities of our opponents, and the Con 
gress Committees and Home Role L-rfgucs 
•w ibnAiP silwuili’ piRw .*ihftiv .w As* 

do what IS required All Indians who 
have fnends in England should in their 
letters urge this duty npon them 

Dr. Nair’a Deparlore for England. 

* Tbe Bomb’iy Cbronide learns that Dr 
T. M Nair has left for England, and says 

A {few months ago it was auoounced that Dr T 
U Nair who has set b mself op ns anti Brahmin and 
aati riome Rule leader and ag cator and is tbe editor 
of BO organ which has beea establ shed with tbe del! 
nite object of opposing the movement for iloni'* Role 
or Self Government for India would shortly proceed 
to Cngland to place tbe anti Home Rule point of view 
before the British public ‘ 

j After the passports of the* two Home 


Rule deputations had been cancelled, a 
commumqae v.as issued by the Govern 
ment of India, in which it was stated that 
passports to persons proceeding to Europe 
conld onI> be granted, where the person 
concerned vsas proceeding m * the national 
interest*’ or for “urgent reasons ’* These 
are very vague expressions “The national 
interest” means the interest of tbe or a 
nation , winch nation > lu tTie interest of 
which nation is Dr Nair proceeding to 
I'nglTnd ’ As for * urgent reasons,” how 
IS the nature or degree of urgency to be 
determined ? 

Aciv 7ncfn w rites 

The 'itadras Mat! which i* generally believed to 
b* in the confdence of ih* Governmenc and anti 
Horn* ftijlf» writing oa the departure of Dr \air 
to Cagland aasnrea the pubic that Dr Nair baa 
been in poor b-alth and that ‘ change reitacda 
course of tteattn*at at Harrogate or some stm lar 
resort have become nn^ssary It is thns clear that 
his object IS oot to serve at the front or to do any 
other work m conDeciion with the Rar Ofeoarse 
tbe improveraeat ol a man s health is ao important 
loatter but what aboui tbe theory of ‘national 
Interests * II it todx maintained that Dr Kaira 
departure to Englsn) is in the natio al interests"’ 
We are also assured that Dr Nair will make no public 
speeches in Caglaod on Indanpobies because the 
Borne Rule Deputation* have been siupped but 
wby sbouiil the circulation of Sydenbamic I es be 
permuted ’ Eating gone to England Dr Nait can 
oot sorely be expected to be idlr all the time however 
ojoch he may need rear AoJsoth* 1/ //prepares 
the Ind an public for a probable cool ngeocy Any 
pnvate d tcussiuns he mar have With a few English • 
Ineods will not am >a ttoagtati n an I cannot be 
regarded as distracting tbe pubic to nd ftom War 
work 1» other words the silent injection of poisoa 
will bt atlempted without the corresponding aati 
dote to iL In that cate why were not tbe members 
of tbe llooe Rale Depntations asked to give details 
about tbe natnr uf the r work in C iglaud before the 
losaUiog commun que was issned ’ 

KDr Sair \ autel a change lud resf, he 
cbuld bate plenty of it in any of the hill 
yif .UiA'.' Jf .l\r .vuMvtss’ Ah- ."CifA 
implied in sea voyage, surely it could be 
bad to a far greater extent in a compara- 
tively safe voyage across the Indian and 
Paafic Oceans to Jap in or America tb irt 
across the mined and submanne infested 
ocean ttay to England, at eyery_turn of 
n hicli one runs the risk of being tepedoed 
Harrogitc.is famous fur it-* mineral 
spring But there are such health re«orts 
in Japan and \menca, jno It js a peculiar 
maladv which must needs take this anti 
Home Kale patient only to a country from 
'which Indian Homt Rulers have b-cn un 
ceremoniously excluded We presume, be 
'fore proceeding on the voyage, Qr Nair 
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tabled to Or Lord Sjdcubani Cnost 
thou minister to a mmd [poUhcallj] 
diseased ’ ' To which the reply came 
‘ \es, I can, provided thou hast for thy 
nuVse Mr ex Police Commissioner Ed 
wardes " So it has been arranged that 
Mr Edwardes, ev Police Commissioner of 
Bombay, on reaching En^and, to net as 
paid Secretary to the lndo(>) British 
Association and honorary nurse to Or T 
M Nair We are also credibly informed 
that an Act of Parliament wall be passed 
confining Dr Na'r to Harrogate, but 
should he have, for “urgent reasons”, or 
m ‘ the national interest”, to visitLondon, 
mineral spnngs like those at Harrogate 
would be created for him there, and air 
raids must stop to enable him to have 
“rest The Act of Parliament will also 
provide that even his private conversa 
ttons and correspondence m Pngland must 
be m ‘the national interest and that as 
soon ns he digresses to any other topic his 
tongue must cleave to the roof of his 
mouth and his hand Ik antomaticall* held 
up I 

We/lo not know whether tlicOoTcm 
ment of India or the War Cabinet bare 
allowed the anti Home Rule editor of 'Jus 
ticc" <0 proceed to England 'W hocrer the 
final authorities may be, they must have 
ft very poor opinion of the intelligence of 
Indians and utter contempt for public 
opinion in India They must also have 
thought It would be the most convincioc 
demonstration of British fair play and 
sense of justice to nllow the <8ydcnbamitcs 
to work in England Offnast Indian self 
rule without allowing us to work there tor 
iL Not that the activities of Dr Nairand 
bis patrons matter very much But what 
ever their nower Government must be fair 

If an^ there be, who think to turn the 
stream of India's destiny by tricks they 
must have overestimated their own 
powers, and underestimated the power of 
w orld forces w hich is often the secular 
expression for God s will 

But we who seek to fulfil India sdcs 
tiny must co-operate with God in otter 
disregard of consequences Idle optiimstic 
fatalism is despicable and fruitless 
India Expects *lhe Engluh to do 
their Duty 

In Ins book on "Nntiouahsm ' Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore writes • 

'Wbra IB lads «e become able to an nttate la* 


ovr I fe nbat li perataaent la Westero cuilixatlon 
we tliall L>e in the pus tioo to bring about a recoc 
ciliatiou of tbese two great worldt [the bast and 
the West] Then will come to an end tbe one sided 
domioaoce wb cb IS galling What is more we bare 
to recogDise that the history of India does uot 
beloog to ooe particular race but to a process of 
crest on to which various races of the world conln 
bated— the Draridians aod tl e Aryans tbe ancient 
Greeks and the Persians the Mohammedans of the 
West and those of central Ass Now at last bat 
come the turn of tbe English to become true to this 
history and bring to It the tnbute of their I fe and 
we ac Cher bare the right nor the power to eiflude 
this people from the budding of the destiny of India. ’ 
The View of the author, as we under 
stand it, IS tint the duty of Englishmen to 
India IS to give her the tribute of their life, 
not to take tribute from her as exploiters 
or dommeenog bureaucrats, and we have 
neither the right nor the pow er to exclude 
those Englishmen who do their duty to 
India in this way.''from the building of the 
destiny of Indn 

Help for Bengal from Madras 
We are glad to Icnrn that Mr \ A 
Suadnram, who was deputed by the Mad 
ros Cinl Rights Committee to work in 
Bengal >» trying to collect funds la Madras 

Sreadv mlf Committee and has 

already met with some success We arc 
ninchgiatified nt this token of fnteraTl 
ftvropithy from the Southern Presidency 

Famine in Garhwal 

in Onrhwni, nml 
working 

in! • 1 'icrious attempt seems to 

from Dengar B^ngaMmf hcrlvSf’bu? 

SfEwf/iSs™ 

SiE:.SS=:K= 

forS. „lLm' Bu 'fk?' " 

vocal, o»S,"SC„'’S'S f.? 
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_men for really independent careers. For, 
it will be loag^ before graduates of an 
independent national university are allow- 
‘ed to practise as vakils and pleaders or as 
recognised medical practitioners, or are 
given appointments by Government or by 
educational or other institutions rccog* 
nised by Government. 

Madras Opinion on Dr. Nair’a Visit 
to England. 

An Associated Press telegram says that 
a public meeting was held on the 2Gt1i 
May in the Gokhale Hall in Madras under 
thepresideocy of the Hon Mr. B N Sarma 
in which the following resolution was 
passed •— ' 

“Th.at this meeting of the ‘citizens of 
Madras begs to convey its* emplntic 
protest against the grant ol a passport to 
•Dr. Nair, who is proceeding to England 
expressly fot carrjing on propaganda 
against all Indian reforms in the direction 
of self-government. The action of the 
Government in allowing Dr. Nair to 
proceed to England even on the ground 
of health is not justifiable, as such joumw 
cannot be tn the national interests, whten 
alone would justify the grant of passport 
in these times accordiog^to Mr. Fisher’s 
statemeot in the House of Commons on 
behalf of the Secretary of State for India. 
This meeting is of opinion that Dr. Nair’s 
real object In going to England is to carry 
on there with the assistance of powerful 
friends an anti-Home Rule propaganda 
by private influence and interview with 
leading politicians as repeatedly announced 
by him last month in meetings, and in his 
paper “Justice.” This meeting therefore 
urges the immediate cancellation of Dr. 
‘Nair's passport.” 

Other resolutions praying foriroraediate 
action by His Majesty's Government so 
that all representative Indians may be 
allowed to go to England, especially as 
Mr. Montagu's proposals arc to be 
published shortly, and antborislog the 
Chairman to communicate the above 
resolutions to the PremlerJ the Secretary 
of State, the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Madras, were passed. 

Arrest of Sinn Fein Leaders 
"The publication of part of the evidence 
on which Sinn Fein leaders have been 
arrested has satisfied the majority of 
those British newspapers whose opinion^ 
86%-14 


Reuter has cabled out to India. The Daily 
iVen s, however, says : 

As regards the 19113 reb«Uioa Goverament lias 
catabfisiied an unaasvrerabte case, bat evldcoce oiach 
more apicifis than mere proof of Germaa irtacblaations 
IS necessary if Goveranirat’s recent actioa is to be 
TiDdicated Ifsach evideoce cannot be pnblished it 
sfaoald at least be naoiiaed bv competent sad 
impartial jndges Parliament must insist on some 
sacb investigation >> 

The Daily Telcgragb ^sajs that “public 
opiaion will now demand that the ring- 
leaders be . tried and punished without 
delay.” The Daily Express says : 

"Tliey should noiv be tried as publicly as possible. 
Ireland still listen to them no snore if proved guilty 
in opeacuur(, but half of Ireland mil believe them 
innocent if they tvere kept interned rvltbout trial ” 

The Dniiy Chronicle says : • ; 

lint the ”commaiiii|ac ' shunid hare provided moth 
sabitaotia! jnstiGcation for recent arrests in order to 
satisfy Irish public upinion, Ireland is not and never 
bas been pro-German If St could be shonn tlmt 
SiQO Fein leaders really conspired to establish Ger. 
mao submarine bases ou the Irish coast, this would 
prodace great rernUion offerbng agaiast,8iiin Fern 
throogboot Ireland 

Tfic Morning Post says 
It isludewl difficult to nnderstaod whjr*^leaders of 
^ino Fein were released after tbe Easter, rebellion 
Thejouma) proceeds to condemn tbe granting of 
Home Role to the population largely controIIetT by 
Sinn Femers „ ' j 

The last sentence would seem to^Iend 
solne plansibility, if not jnstification, to 
the statement issued by tbe Irish Parlia- 
mentary party after a meeting held by 
them after the arrests, in which they 
declared that 

the Government never' really intended latroducing 
and passing a Home Rule bill containing tbeslightest 
hope of settlement. Tbe latest developments snggest- 
ed that (lie Governineot did not intend prodnemg a 
bill and that tbeir promises were imply meant to 
deceive the House of Commons and the public and 
especially tbe United States Government and people 
and the European Allies ' j . 

* The staiezneat appeal* to the United States not 
to be dtceiveiTby British propagandist mtsrepresen > 
taiions of Ireland bat to urge. Great Britain im- 
mediately to apple to Ireland the principles of self 
deiermination ezpocaded by President Wilson ” 

Mr. Dillon, leader of the Irish Nationalist 
party, had, before the' publication of any 
part of the evidence, declared the activities 
of the Sfon Fein party as foolish and cal- ' 
culated only to do barm to Ireland, and 
bad called for a public trial of the persons 
arrested. This is a just demand. jiotbiDg 
but a public trial can establish the guilt 
of any accused person tl^^satisfaction ** 
of Impartial aqa 
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demand of the leader of the Insh Nation 
ahst party gams weight from a sentence 
, in the Premiers speech at a luoLheon in 
Edmbargh on the 25th May in which he 
“aid that The evidence in the possession 
o*' the Government convinced him that the 
Irish Nationalist leaders rvere not co<»n> 
sant of the plot * “ 

Cloth Famine m the Country 
The very high price at which cloth is 
selling has caused great distress m the 
country The distress will deepen as sum 
mens followed by the rainy season and 
will become very intense m winter unless 
in the mcantimesteps arc taken to alleviate 
It It IS usnal to speak of the cloth, famine 
and to the poorer middle class and the 
labouring classes it is a famine whatever 
the cause may be But Government ought 
eertamly to enquire without the least 
delay to what extent the high prices arc 
due to shortage of supply and to i\ bat ex 
tent It isdnetothe greed nnd cunning of un 
Bcrupulcrps profiteers Profiteenng if anv 
ought to be put a stop to at ouce Cottti » 
growing for local consumption ought to tv- 
encouraged and there is no reason whv 
Goveraaeot should not put its heart loi > 
It All samiBdars and public bodies ml 
jsatnotif persons should «ec tbatcitioo 
tt grown in their locality The supplv^f 
Rood •«'3» X the first thing to be^Jne* 
difficulty of raising capitM 
and of obtaining machinery and owinc to 
recent legislation restricting men s libert* 
.nmvctfM capital the .“tan , „b of new 

cotton mill. IS at ptnent oat of the iioe» 

bon ror tins nnd other r.asoM the 
indigenons epinjioB nnd nearing rottnee 
S t-he eneour^f 

ed But this Government cannot w 
tiMctcd to do m a w hole hearted manner 
and on an adequate scale For theTw 
a natural inclination on the nnrt i.r 
•rnshslnnen official and non oo'i If 
keep the cloth market ol India nnoecup.rd 
and warm for Lancashire The neot*^ 
themselves will have to put new I S' 
these cottage industries 

So long as Uic war lasts nnd h gh nnee* 

• products of the hand Isom mar 

^ able to cqmfwte in price with mill maik 
fabrics But after the war if mere com 
peUUon is to be the determining factor 
the power loon must win, unless mdeci 
m cheap pow cr can be made available m the 
weavers' cottages This is mcrvIvs-r-iT 
opmioQ Ufaatdo experts say ? ^ 


When the Swadeshi movement was 
going 1 rong many people refused to 
nsc c nntrytnade goons on the gronnd 
ttat these were more costly than foreign 
fabrics and they could not afford to buy 
the former But non ordinary mill made 
moth can be had only at a pnee w bich was 
never demanded for country made goods 
of similar quality If we had not been 
shortsighted and unpatriotic m those days 
thereby discouraging our weavers, the 
cottage wea\mg industry would have 
been in a position m these days to supply a 
much greater portion of our demands than 
It IS possible for It to do at present Shall 
yve be shortsighted and unpatriotic again ^ 
Is it impracticable to resolve to use only 
coiintrymade cloth and keep the resolve ? 
Ue do not think it is Let earnest eflorts 
be made once again 

Nudity and Semi nudity m Bengal 
Even in ordinary times a very large 
proportion of our populatiou are obliged, 
nfm po^fty, to go 

aim >st naked it is only the women 
particuUrlytbeyouogwomeo not thevery 
old women or female children who have 
doth be supplied with a piece of 

doth to coier the greater part of their 
w^nrh-,?“h *be®e days even this simple 

want has become difficult to supply The 
fneouenl^fo*^®^!® ™otkets^hM been 

for a long time past Suicides 
^used by the shame of nudity arc not 
qude rare though all such occurrences are 
not rroorted And even one su cide rev cals 
The”' cannot tell 
The Bengali magai.ne Prahast has 

translated fromPrabac, ‘be news 

Danbak w rites ' ‘ newspaper 

.pp,a ej s f h,V on her .on ,n 

va when In .h.m "“J* '’“’t •o'ne 
to ran awnr Ir im h.r , l ' *’’* ““oopteil 
T««eh«d as an 1 fn, ‘O" » Jaw Ihi* 

that he imine^ ateir left theV* So aihatned 

^"totter n Jtw Bat the n,n°.K" *° 

■•hatneil at hatVir 

IV*oain4aw that « .fol k naked bef r« 

tied MWdeb, hang orhewir ' 
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The Narnk w rites • 

Ragbati oeni laforms ns Uiat trro women were 
goicg to Janai (Sbirajcaoj) Oa the wnj a ntaa 
atUeLed t&em and atnppiog them naliet] rao awa^ 
with tbtir eSotbs. To corer tbt>r shame tbc two 
women ran towards a neighbOnnog Lush to hide 
there A gentlemaa who was ntiing aloog seeing (he 
two women behind tome shrubs came on e&rjutr; to 
learn the cause of tbeir biding lie alighted Iron bts 
horse and pulling on his scarf (chsefar), and tearing 
his dboti into two pieces gare them to the women 
That the man who bad robbed the women wasia 
sore need of cloth was clear from the fact that be did 
BO other tojar^ (o them 

The Jv/ju/na taej reports — 

Last Thursday two fishwiees were going along 
the Sudder District Board Koad atsibout-4 p m to 
sell fish at Dbabdhaber hat (fair). All ol n taddeo a 
man forcibly stripped them naked nod rnn nwaj with 
tfaeif tans In toeir confusion the women left their 
fisb baskets on the road and h d themselres in a 
bush the road s de A short while after a man 
seeing two baskets full of fisb on the road seithont 
anj owner paused for some time to find oat tbe 
reason wfaereupoQ one of the women piteonslj cried 
out to him from tbe bush and told bim the reason 
lie fore rofo tiropleccs aodgare theseto 
them to cover their shame 

The Bbanga (Pandpur) correspondent 
oftbeBasnmalf untes ^ 

^er 7 earl^la tbe morning of (be SndofCbaitrn 
last a Ktnsalmao woman came ton etotbshop at 
Bbanga from a oeichboring rillage She was ahoat 
20 Tbe tattered efoth tbe nad on was unfit for use 
but the had managed somehow to cover berteU witb 
it When tbe salesmen of tbetbop awoke from steep 
and went ontslde she entered ana took her seat On 
coming la tbe men asked What do 70 U want 7 
She said Cloth ’ Then one mao asked ‘Where is 
joift monej * She said I bare 00 monej There 
eppon sbe was told IIow then can we give yon 
cloth 7 On this the woman said W here shall 1 get 
money * This morning my husband lias d sappear 
ed after giving me tbe tattered cloth I wear With 
this she brought out a sharp knife and sold If you 
do not give me a cloth 2 will immsd ately kill myself 
with this Tbe men then gave her a sari 

From Sripur (Kliulna) a correspondent 
writes to the Baasab'isi 

A few days ago tbc wife of a local genlleman went 
lathe evening to dra>Y v/aterfrom a pood When 
she was retnrmog with the vessel of water on her 
waist a man suddenly came up from behind and 
stripping 1 er ran away with the sari 

A Bans'll correspondent pf the Mobavi 
madi wntes 

A man named Kur Gukbsh of village Leoradagi ««• 
mahknma Bhola, kept himself confined v thin hs 
hut for the last ten or twelve days because I ba I 
no cloth to wear and appear ouis Je m Neatdt 
It was found that h s I feless naked b dy « 
Ranging from the braneb of a ne ghbonng tree — 
be bad comnfitled suicide , 

TbsPabai Boari Httgtslif nritps — ^ 

Babu Sambbuaath*Da 9 writes to os from Lak 


sbmipnrSai^banpara (Pabna Districl) that afrw 
days ago two women wearing new cloth, were 
going through Madbpor village to bring medicine 
from Ataikula village On the way a rascal stopped 
them and ran away with their saris 'The women 
eovervd tbeir tbsme by gettisg cloth from d honse 
nearby •“ 

Dr Baikuntha Chandra Banerji writes 
to the same paper •— * 

1 have teen with oy own eyes that beggar' women 
arcstarving because for want of cloth they cannot 
go out to beg Hindn women (a Beagal)/ who 
hare their hasbiods living will not for their bvea 
wearanyclotb whfch fs siitbont coloured borders 
But in these bard times many snch women are 
wearing their bnsbands nnbnrdered cloths tbe bus 
bands wearing only gamehhas (bathing towels) —one 
clath thns doing duty for both man and wife. . 
Many village boys have been obliged to leave going 
to school They are apendmg theirtime at home in 
great troaWe ol mind weariog a piece of cloth three * 
locbes broad and one enbit long to corer only their'* 
private parts These boys cannot even play with 
their class fellows for very shame 

The Saraj contains the following item 

A woman was trndgieg along the road at some 
d staoer from tbe Mabisbakbola railway .station In 
Pabaa district in a lemi naked coodUioa (7a the 
way she met another woman wearing a new sax! 
Tbe latter sympathetically observed to tbe ragged 
wooao Mother 1 also was in yemreondition hot 
by Cod 1 mercy 1 bare got a new cloth ‘She former 
sansg Let me tee what tort of cloth it is , forcibly 
polteait away from tbe Utters body and leaviog 
her own rags oa tbe groond pot it on and tan dway 
Tbe naked wooao bid herself In a bush hard by and 
began to cry alood Tbe assembled crowd gave 
chase to the other woman bat theZnmiodars Tab 
/sidar told them to desist and proenred for the, 
woman who had been robb d a piece of old cloth I 
from a grntlemaa s house in a village clos* to the 
place » f' 

The following has appeared In the Bea '' 

, . 

(from a Correspondent ) 

LlUpara (Pabna) May 20 

A young Mabooedan cultivator of the village 
Rakfaalgacba in the jurisd ction of bllipara Police j 
Stalioo in the d strict of Pabaa has comroftted sul r 
cide It IS revealed in the investigation faelj by the 
police into the canse of bis death that the de ease 1 
coaid not supply his wife with aclOth which sb- bad ‘ 
ly needed Toe isv.stigaticg Sub-Inspector Babn 
Bibbutl Moban Bose out ofcompassioa paidtothe 
wretched widow one rupee wb b he then bad with 
ti m to help her la purchasiog a cloth 

The ork immediately before Bengal is 
to provide the most destitute with cloth , 
cotton growing and the encouragement 
»f the handicrafts of spmmag and weaving 
ca>ben Gt the poor^ only after some time ■ 
h s pjNSed Whoerer can indindaalJy help 
ougKt certainly to render all thif help he' 
cm But in every district and 
tiere should be committees .i 

subscriptions and 
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cot possible to liic la tbe Cbar observiog 
tbe police reguUlious There wen, jrregu 
hnties in the trial one being the s tzmg by 
the police of the prisoners mstniLtions 
to their couoseP This is not jastice 

Cases of Kidnapping and Abduction 

Cases of abduction and kidnapping are 
getting very frequent m Calcutta and the 
moffussil The girls or women are ab 
ducted or kidnapped for immoral pur 
poses One of the methods adopted by 
the kidnappers is to represent to the girl 
that her father or mother or other near 
and dear relative is seriously ill aod wants 
to see her, and these pseudo friends would 
take her to her relativ e This tnck would 
not succeed at all or w ould succeed less 
frequently if our girls and women were 
educated They would then expect a 
letter telling them of the idocss ^len 
after abduction they would if educated 
be sure to find some means of loforroiqg 
some relative or fnead of their miserable 
condition and could thus be more easily 
rescued than now This is otie of the 
thousand reasons why women ought to be 
educated The total or comparative seclu 
sion in which cm accouat of tbe custom 
of the country, women are obliged to live 
deprive them of all presence of mind and 
courage when they find themselves ma 
strange place and among unfriendly per 
sons and in utifamilnr surroundings 
Women used to move about fre<.ly would 
^not be quite at sea in this way when ab 
ducted 

One of the most paiufuJ and dis;,r ictful 
facts and one w hich makes us ashamed of 
Bengali society is that when a girl or 
woman is kidnapped or abducted against 
her will her relatives even w hen com meed 
of her iBooceDce gererally discard her for 
fear of social ostracism 1 1ns is cowardly- 
inhuman and unrighteous It is not in 
accordance with Sbastric injunctions 
\Ybat heightens our shame and indigoa 
tion is that tbe brutes generally well to 
do and even educated for whose plea 
sure women are stolen though known to 
be scoundrels are well received in society 
whilst their victims either commit suicide 
or are compelled to lead a life of shame 
sometimes a few fortunately find shelter m 
some home generally one maintained 
by Cbnstians 

In a recent case the abducting women 
who ve ate glad to say Iia\c obtainedi 


th“ir descj;ts once belonged to a i ery res 
p ctable family One was the wife (now a 
widow) and tbe other a daughter oi per 
baps the most prominent disciple of a well 
known religious reviialist. Tliese wpmen 
bad fallen Irotn \ir£ue and had been plying 
the trade of procuresses Their house in 
Calcutta was frequented by many fashion 
able lawyers and others Th^^ husband and 
father of mother and daughter owned a 
large hook shop had founded a school 
was an author and had left a moderate 
fortune for the family The fall of these 
women was not due to poverty 

The _great disproportion in the num 
bers of men and women fu Calcutta, the 
absence of family life for thousands upon 
thousands of both men and women and 
other circumstances ha\e combined to 
make Calcutta a sink of vice But tbe e\il 
exists in small towns also Its eradica 
lion IS one of the most serious of problems 
Votes for Women and War 
In this note we do ndt speak of tms or 
any other particular war but of war lo 
general 

War causes tbe greatest misery to wo 
men Vot only arc roaoj of them u?idowcd. 
Orphaned deprned of son or brother or 
other dear one but the lives of many arc 
shattered by the greatest tragedy that can 
come to w omen They become the victims 
of the cowardly and orutal lust of beasts 
in liunian form This happens m all wars 
Take an example loan appeal for funds 
for Pol sh relief signed bv Paderewski and 
Ex President Taft the following descrip- 
tion of conditions lu Poland is given (we 
quote only a portion) — ^ 

More ibao 100 DUO 701111^ g ris of PeJaDd bare 
luiil tbe r 1 res shattered \ij the greatest tragedy that 
Caacocae to a woman \ict ms of the coaquenog 
and ret r og arm es that hare incessast^y swept ofer 
Poland a nee tbe beg anlog of tbe war these nnfor 
tnnateyoaag mothers whose babes bare died for^ 
wantoifood doth ng and shelter fiod themselres 
outcasts^elplcss alone having known of mater 
o ty noth og but the sorron Quoted in The 
Cho ce Before lis by G I D ek nson p "G — 

While some armies are more brutal than 
others the treatment of women by no 
conquering or retreating army can be 
generally said to be angelic or chivalrous *> 
Another horrible and loathesome ac 
compaoimeat of war which laa mark of 
the degradation of woman is the open 
brothel TJje Axitjoa ol Loatlon (March 
9 1918) quotes tbe following from The 
Shield of last December 
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* “The war has brought two new eTils the habi 
WatmR cfthoasaods of young men who othernne 
would have been in good rurroundicga to the lowest 
forms of momentary sexual indulgence, and the 
recoorte to prostitution by thousands of ntartied 
men oi all classes who are away from their families 
and observes 

"We do not doubt that the tame two eeiis are 
found «a all couBtnes engaged in this war, as they 
have been found in crery war They ar* but two 
out of the hideous xarUty of eeils taieparable from 
all war, but in tbemselTes they are enough to throw 
a beaty load on any soldier or politician wbo seels 
to prolong this or nny other war for one day 
beyond its possible liuiitatiun ' 

It may be presntned that m wbateicr 
coantry womea obtain the franchise, they 
•will nse it to put an end to tbeir deffradn- 
tion by drink and vice In the United 
States women have helped to prevent the 
’manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors in many states by legislation En 
franchised women wiH undoubtedly try 
tbeir best to make war less frequent 
in future and uUiinately remove from 
the earth tins rchc of savagery This is 
one of tbe reasons why we arc m favour 
of Tcomen obtaining political power 
How'Covernment Spends Our Money 
The “Statist." says India, completes a 
survey q( tbe Rnaactal position to India, 
ns revealed by the Budget figures, as 
follows 

Th« onU preririon tnidc for cdacutioo 1* dirgracc 
fully iti*flmci«flt India It doing well •( pr«««ot end 
tbe opportUDity ought to be taken to raise tbe 
iniellgeacv of the people fVe regrei rery much that 
, iiUU wore than £ too 000 is alloeatedto >tngai>on, 
and that tbe expeodlitire on railways will not reach 
4’« mitlioai sterling Tbe great needs of India are, 
lirst, education second, saoitatiom (bird, uriga 
tioo , and fourth railway construclton And tbe 
Ooettoneat ttes at a time like the pretest ts ao 
niggardly that It contents itself with an lorrease 
*of 1.00 UOO per acnamfor primary education 
it islameotatje But webope that as ptihl c opToioB 
galos more aad more lOiluence to the councils of tbe 
• OOTeremenr, this bind of parsimoaious manageincat 
will be dropped We note with satiifactioD—aod It 
ridecls more serionily upon the mausacssof tbe 
Indue OoTtniiDcet— that the long stiles of good 
moDtooas bare uudouhtedly stimulalcd eater 
prise . Ifweconld onlr siimulate tbe Indian 
uoeemment to help the people what a bletsiog it 
would be 

’ " Lord Ronaldshsy’* Three Reasons 

At the Bengal lltw Conference which 
' met nt Gotemment House, Calcutta, on 
Maj 2, Lord Romldsliay gave three 
reasons "why a contininiicc of political 
ngitationnt the present moment is likely 
to be gravely irjunous. not oply to the 


cause of the British Empire witlj which 
the cause of India is inseparably bound 
op, but also to the cause of political reform 
m India itself " His first reason was . * 
We bare always been slow as a people, as in 
Cleat Britain and India to realise bow closely tht 
enemy keeps hii eye upon us how quick he >s to 
fiote our aettODs indeed our very words, and what 
adiOetence It makes to bis own morale wbetherbe 
sees arrayed agaiost him the serried ranks of a 
naited people or whether he detects or thinks he 
detects la this part of tbe Empire or in that some 
note ofdusensLan some indication of lack of onltT 
uf purpose (hear, hear and opplause) Ido not think 
you hare ever suSicientlr realised nbat the moral 
e&e^ upon the people of the German Empire or what, 
shall 1 say, npon the Government of tbe German 
Cmpire.-^or the people of tbe German Empire 
ate not allowed to know much, it is not 
considered good for th'ra —we have seldom relllised 
snfficieoUy what a moral eflect It has upon the 
Goveromentof tbe tierman Empire to know that 
uatil tbe meuace with which they ace threatening 
tbe world ts fiuslly put ooder tl^ whole of tbe 
people (he vast people, of the British Empire, will 
throw all dideresces, all .Internal disputes aside 
natil victory has been (iaally aebteved 

It IS not OUT purpose to eratnioe the 
soundness or unsouadness of this "first 
re-xsoo” ^hat we sfty is that it tnust 
bold good 10 the United Kingdom as well 
as lo India,— m fact, more so m the former 
than in the latter, ns Great Britain nnd 
Ireland ate tbe pnncipal pntlners of tbe 
British Empire But we find that 6ir 
Edward Carson, a statesman of cabinet 
rook, has been mastenng his forces to 
resist the granttng of LTome Rale to 
Ireland, nnd the Irish Nationalist Party 
a itli Mr DiUqq at their head have not 
«ascd to trouble the British Government 
In Great Britain itself neither political 
controversy nor controversy of any other 
kind has ever been at n standstvll daring 
the war Bills of varmus kinds have 
l>«ome law- after full discussion General 
Maurice's letter ga* rise to n heated 
controversy which might have resulted m 
Mr. Lloyd George and liis colleagues going 
out power Pacifists bare not been 
gagf^, nor the labouring classes Some 
pcmichavc openly declared themselves m 
laxTiurolnegoliatiog for peace withlSer- 
‘ The recent Man 
^ ^^ated discus. 

* passed. It has not been 

and willnotbcMforced m Ireland, because 
hlirdri? oPPos't'on There is every likcli. 
aSmn election next 

frelmw 'iriMi display of party 

all these notes of dissension, 

»i«se internal disputes, and indications of 
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a lack of umty of purpose at the seat of 
the Empire have not encouraged Germany 
the very ineffective and mild agitation 
Vfhich we have intermittently carried on is 
not likely to encourage her Besides our 
agitation has for its mam object the ob 
taming of self government Indian political 
Bodies and political agitators have all de 
dared themselves unanimously m favour 
of prosecuting the war with vigour In 
Canada Quebec has been actively against 
conscription Has that encouraged Germany 
Very much ’ In any case before onr words 
of whispering humbleness are sought to be 
Silenced would it not have been.proper to 
still the lion s roars iii Great Britain and 
Ireland and Canada’ Or rather we 
Ought to «ay, if the mouths of any section 
of the white self governing peoples of the 
Empire are sought to he stopped the 
means adopted is to give them wfiat they 
w ant In India that is not the w a\ of the 
bureaucrat He only threatens or «er 
monises, and will not or has not the 
power to make even a definite promise to 
give us even a part of what we want 
His Excellency s second reason was 
Nobody at th s t (u« of day cm fane any doubt as 
Jo what the objects of the Germm Empre ate 
ah s war s not a d spute bet reel Germany and 
Austr a on the one hand and Trance aod Great Sr u a 
bniheolter It s a far greater ih n; than tfant It 
>s a warm wh ch the foundat one ofe v Irat on are 
themselves at stake and ihil being so th 5 war s is 
much a V tal matter far Inda as t s for Great 
Bnta n or of France or Amer ca or Italy or /apao or 
Or any other great country Let me suj^gest to your 
muds a pass bit) If ihe Laser came to Calcutta 
rhit would all the talk ol f eedom of the nd v dual of 
the 1 berty of the subject, ol the r „ht of th s people or 
that p'ople to seir>de(e m oat on of th s const tut onal 
reform or that const tut ooal reform— what would be 
the value of till such talk if the Ka ser came 10 
Calcutta? Welt 1 need not enlarge upon that I 
th nk everybody rral ses tl at Germanj s out for 
impfts ng by force her iron w 11 upon il e other peop e 
of the world aod f anybody has an) doubt ns (o 
■what the chnracier of German rule s I kely lo be let 
h m turn h s eye to the Ger nan colon es n Alncn 
let hm turn hs e>e to 1 uss a at the present. 1 me 
let h m turn h s eye to any ten tory of wh ch Cerroany 
IS Boe n occupnt on and there v 11 be jrery I tile 
TOOiTi left for douot n b s m nd as to what C crnftn 
dom n on n !nd a would be 

Our commeuts on this second rensoo 
will require a bnef preface It is freedom 
which Indians desire not n change of 
masters Different Indian political parties 
want varying degrees or extents of free 
dom according to tbcir teiup'fJiatcnt in- 
formation, political experience, &.e but * 


no party wauts merely to have uew 
masters The vast majority want to 
remain within the British Empire with 
India ns an equal partner Even if the 
Germans instead ofbeing uncivilized ’cruel 
and domineering had b“en more civilized, 
tender hearted and fond of fraternising' 
with subject races than evp^ the British 
p-oplc are known all over the w orld to be 
we should not have desired a change of 
masters For great oppression is at first 
inevitable in newly occupied territories 
There was such oppression when the East 
India Company gradually became masters 
of this country 

Now for the reason 

People who have most have most 
reason to be afraid of robbers People who 
are most free hai e reason to be most afraid 
of the Teutonic robbers of freedom We are 
afraid of a German invasion But our fear 
IS somewhat different from the fear of 
the English people when they apprehend a 
German invasion of England because we 
are not a free people not at least as free as 
tbe Bntish people being far less free We 
arc afraid of mhuman oppression but we 
do not appreheud loss of indepenaence or 
freedom, because nobody fears to lose that 
which he does not possess ^ c hare some 
freedom bnt^t >s far far less than that of 
Englishmen and qf course we are afraid 
of losing the little we have That is th<r 
extent of onr fear so far as liberty is con 
ceroed Had we been free or had" we ca 
joyed even for a few years previous to the 
war the qualified Home Role we want our 
fears would have been much greater than 
they arc 

AS for the German people imposing their 
iron will upon other peoples we arc afraid , 
of that too But here too our fear is 
somewhat diflerent from that bf the Eng 
Iisli In England it is the will of the Eng 
iish people or at the worst the will of a 
section of the English people which pre 
voils In India it is not the will of the 
Indian people w Inch prevails but it is the 
will of some British persons which ore 
vails Their will may be of gold or silver 
or brass or silk unlike tbe iron will of 
Germany hat still it is not the will of the 
people oi India ’ 

As for the probability of the kaiser 
coming to Calcutta the map of the world 
shows that th* kaiser is not nearer to 
Calcutta than to London and as queittous 
have been a^ked m Parbament 
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The question, ‘If the Kaiser came to 

Calcutta, ’ IS certainly ^calculated to 

make us pause and reflect But if he really 
came, it might be slightly inconvenient to 
the ptesent rulers of India, too So they 
should not talk as if viere to be the 
only losing party 

Silence and Prosecution of the War 

Though Government have not pa'ssed 
any law putting a stop to the discussion of 
public questions and the ventilation of pub- 
lic gne\ ances and aspirations in the press 
and on the platform, it is clear from what 
the official hierarchy have occa'ionally 
said that they think that if thepre«sand 
and public speal ers could be silenced, that 
would greatly help the vigorous prosecu 
tiofl ofthe war The vigorous prosecution 
ot the war implies the obtaining of numer 
ous recruits for the army, of large contn 
butions to the various vvar funds and 
of ,^ig subscnptiona to the war loan 
As ‘no newspaper and no public speaker 
have written or spoken against re 
cruiting and contributing to war funds, 
&.C but" on the coutnrv the press 
and the platform have been full of cabor 
tations to help in the prosecution oLthe 
war, We are unable to understand how 
Silence can be more helpful It may be 
said that what we say and wnteooany 
other topic than the war, prevents the 
attention of the public from being ^ocen 
trated on the war Bat here a difficulty 
presents itself The British community m 
India, official and DOtf official have alwavs 
professed” to believe that-the agitators m 
the press and on the platform are a smU 
fraction of that microscopic 
^ educat^ Indians who in their turn 
not represent the people of Indm 
know their views and wants, 
influence over th<m How is it tb ^ p • 
sible that what such a small 
and insignificant class 
should distract the attenbon of th vtut 
population of India from the o » 


recmits have flowed steadily into the 
army and the w faite soldiers of the Empire 
have fought with the greatest heroism , 
what then is the harm in I ndia also remam 
xog vocal ^ But these objectors do not 
know that India is India and what holds 
good m any other part of the world does 
not hold good here ^ 

A Rumour about Presidency College 
It IS «aid an attemptis being made to 
have the Presidency College, Calcntta, 
made over to pn\ ate individuals, to make 
It a private institubou The educated 
public of Bengal can understand what that 
means Circnrastancei as the country is, 
though private institubons have a great 
part to play, which for want of funds ant| 
freedom they cannot at present play. State 
colleges also are still greatly needed lio 
pnvale or aided collc^ can command the 
resources which a State college like the 
Presidency College can command It 
ought to remama State College m a very 
efficient condition as a model to escitc the 
emulation of other colleges High eduea 
tion cannot be made self supporting if 
there is to be any striving after the ideal 
And the ideal of education reqnires that 
the teacher should be free to te?£h m the 
way he thinks best Pnvate colleges de 
pend for their existence on showing a high 
percentage of passes often obtained by 
crammiug State colleges are under no 
such necessitv, and can more Tretly follow 
ideal methods The scheme «f post 
graduate studies introduced by the Uci 
versity has already robbed the Presidency 
College of Its former distinction m 

dependence , if the attempts that we have 
beard of succ e ed, Bengal will lose tlie only 
State college which could have made 
a model institution How ma*h the ideal 
of teaching requires to be insisted upon 
will appear from the fact that even m 

the umversity post graduate classes teach — 

log has mmany case deg^^rated into th* 
dictation of notes 

If anv chancre Tv^ 
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